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PEE  FAC  E 


The  Lectures  comprised  in  the  present  Volume  form 
the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  Biennial 
Course  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  which  was  com- 
menced hy  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  election  to 
the  Professorial  Chair  in  1836,  and  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterations,  till  his  decease  in  1856.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  various  papers,  composed  for  the  most 
part  during  this  period,  which,  though  portions  of 
their  contents  were  publicly  taught  at  least  as  early 
as  1840,  were  only  to  a  very  small  extent  incorporated 
into  the  text  of  the  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic,  like  those  on  Metaphysics, 
were  chiefly  composed  during  the  session  in  which  they 
were  first  delivered  (1837-8);  and  the  statements  made 
in  the  Preface  to  the  previous  volume,  as  regards  the 
circumstances  and  manner  of  their  composition,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  course.  In  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  series,  the  Author  has  largely  availed 
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himself  of  the  labors  of  previous  writers,  many  of 
whom  are  but  little  known  in  this  country.  To  the 
works  of  the  German  logicians  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  to  those  of  Krug  and  Esser,  these  Lectures 
are  under  special  obligations. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Appendix,  some  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Editors ;  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  perform  this  portion  of 
their  task.  In  publishing  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
writer,  composed  at  various  intervals  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  treating  of  difficult  and  contro- 
verted questions,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  compromising  the  Author's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  documents  which  his  maturer  judgment 
might  not  have  sanctioned;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  committing  an  opposite  injury 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  by  withholding  writings  of 
interest  and  value.  Had  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  published  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Logic,  or  had  his  projected  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms  been  left  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness, the  Editors  might  probably  have  obtained  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those  specu- 
lations which  would  have  received  the  final  imprimatur 
of  their  Author,  and  those  which  would  not.    In  the 
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absence  of  any  such  criterion,  they  have  thought  it 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too  much  than  too 
little  ;  —  to  publish  whatever  appeared  to  have  any 
philosophical ,  or  historical  interest,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  its  coincidence  with  their  own  opinions,  or 
by  its  coherence  with  other  parts  of  the  Author's  writ- 
ings. It  is  possible  that,  among  the  papers  thus  pub- 
lished, may  be  found  some  which  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  experimental  exercises  than  as  approved  re- 
sults; but  no  papers  have  been  intentionally  omitted, 
except  such  as  were  either  too  fragmentary  to  be  intel- 
ligible, or  manifestly  imperfect  sketches  of  what  has 
been  published  here  or  elsewhere  in  a  more  matured 
form. 

The  Notes,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume,  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Those  printed  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Lectures  appear  without  any  dis- 
tinctive  mark ;  those  supplied  from  the  Author's  Com- 
monplace-Book  and  other  papers  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  without  signature ;  and  those  added  by 
the  Editors  are  marked  by  the  signature  "  Ed."  These 
last,  as  in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  occasional  explanations  of  the  text  and  verifi- 
cations of  references. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  friends  from  whom  they  have 
received  assistance  in  tracing  the  numerous  quotations 
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and  allusions  scattered  through  this  and  the  preceding 
volume.  In  particular,  their  thanks  are  due  to  Hubert 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  whose  researches  among  his  father's 
books  and  papers  have  supplied  them  with  many  val- 
uable materials ;  and  to  H.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  has  aided  them  from 
the  resources  of  a  philosophical  learning  cognate  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself. 
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LECTURE  I* 


INTRODUCTION. 


LOGIC— I.  ITS  DEFINITION. 


Gextlemen  :  — Wc  arc  now  about  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Men- 
Logic  propor,-mod«>     tal  Philosophy,  —  the  science  which  is  couver- 

fa  which  it.con.ldc™-  gant  about  ho  Lawa  of  ThQU  ht  before 
won  ought  to  be  con-  ° 

dacted.  commencing  the  discussion,  I  would  premise  a 

word  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to  your  information  and  improvement. 

The  great  end  which  every  instructor  ought  to 
propose  in  the  communication  of  a  science,  is,  to 
afford  the  student  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  its  several  parts,  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are 
the  constituents.  For  unless  he  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  that  his  information  be  in  itself  either  new  or 
important;  for  of  what  consequence  are  all  the  qualities  of  a  doc- 
trine, if  that  doctrine  be  not  communicated?  —  and  communicated 
it  is  not,  if  it  be  not  understood. 

put  in  the  communication  of  a  doctrine,  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  instructor  who  writes,  and  by  an 
Method,  of  written     in8tnictor  who  8pcakH,  arc  not  the  same.  Thev 

and  oral  infraction  „  .  * 

are,  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  dif- 


ferent :  for,  while  the  reader  of  the  one  can  al- 
ways be  referred  back  or  forward,  can  always  compare  one  part  of  a 

*  The  first  ncvcn  Lectures  of  the  Metaphysical  Course  (Lerturr*  on  Mttni>hp*ir*,  pp. 
l-'.O)  were  delivered  hy  Sir  William  Hamilton  <u  u  General  Introduction  to  the 
Coarse  of  Louie  proper.  — Kn. 
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book  with  another,  and  can  always  meditate  at  leisure  on  each  step 
of  the  evolution  ;  the  hearer  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  must  at 
every  moment  be  prepared,  by  what  has  preceded,  to  comprehend 
at  once  what  is  to  ensue.  The  oral  instructor  has  thus  a  much  more 
arduous  problem  to  solve,  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  pro- 
poses. For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  avoid  obscurity  by  communicat- 
ing only  what  can  easily  be  understood  as  isolated  fragments,  he  is 
intelligible  only  because  he  communicates  nothing  worth  learning : 
and  if,  on  the  other,  he  be  unintelligible  in  proportion  as  his  doc- 
trine is  concatenated  and  systematic,  he  equally  fails  in  his  attempt; 
for  as,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  nothing  to  teach,  so,  in  the  other, 
there  is  nothing  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  oral  in- 
structor must  accommodate  his  mode  of  teaching  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acts.  He  must  endeavor  to  make  his  audi- 
ence fully  understand  each  step  of  his  movement  before  another  is 
attempted ;  and  be  must  prepare  them  for  details  by  a  previous  sur- 
vey of  generals.  In  short,  what  follows  should  always  be  seen  to 
evolve  itself  out  of  what  precedes.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  oral  instruction,  that,  where  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tematic doctrine  is  attempted  in  a  course  of  Lec- 
Um  of  T^t-*00* ,n  tures,  it  is  usual  for  the  lecturer  to  facilitate  the 
L-ctunsir  C  C°U™e  °      labor  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  by  exhibiting  in 

a  Manual  or  Text-book  the  order  of  his  doctrine 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
this  useful  subsidiary,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  fur  as  possible,  to  supply 
its  want.    I  shall,- in  the  first  place,  endeavor  always  to  present  you 

with  a  general  statement  of  every  doctrine  to 

PreJwtion*  meth0d  °f         explanied>  before  descending  to  the  details 

of  explanation ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be 
insured  in  distinctcr  and  more  comprehensive  notions,  I  shall,  where 
it  is  possible,  comprise  the  general  statements  in  Propositions  or 
Paragraphs,  which  I  shall  slowly  dictate  to  you,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  taken  down  in  writing.  This  being  done,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  these  propositions  or  paragraphs,  and  to  explain 
their  clauses  in  detail.  This,  I  may  observe,  is  the  method  followed 
in  those  countries  where  instruction  by  prelection  is  turned  to  the 
best  account;  —  it  is  the  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  at  once  commence  by  giving  you, 
as  the  first  proposition  or  paragraph,  the  following.  I  may  notice, 
however,  by  parenthesis,  that,  as  we  may  have  sometimes  occasion 
to  refer  articulately  to  these  propositions,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  distinguish  them  by  sign  and  number. 
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The  first  paragraph,  then,  is  this : 

%I.  A  System  of  Logical  Instruction  consists  of  Two  Parts, 
—  1J,  Of  an  Introduction  to  the  science; 

£5£££ZL     2°> 0f  a  Body  of  Doctrme  constituting  the 

Science  itself. 

These,  of  course,  arc  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 

1 II.  The  Introduction  to  Logic  should  afford  answers  to  the 
following  questions :   i.  What  is  Logic  ?  ii. 


Par.  II.   Tho  Intro- 


What  is  its  Value?   Hi.  What  arc  its  Divis- 


ions? iv.  What  is  its  History?  and,  v. 
What  is  its  Bibliography,  that  is,  what  are  the  best  books  upon 
tho  subject? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  its 
answer  is  given  in  a  definition  of  Logic.  I  therefore  dictate  to 
you  the  third  paragraph. 


Par.  m.  X.  Dcflnl- 
tloa  of  Lofie. 


fill.  What  is  Logic?  Answer  —  Logic 
is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought. 


This  definition,  however,  cannot  bo  understood  without  an  ar- 
ticulate exposition  of  its  several  parts.  I  there- 
fore proceed  to  this  analysis  and  explanation, 
and  shall  consider  it  under  the  three  following  heads.  In  the  first, 
I  shall  consider  the  meaning,  and  history,  and  synonyms  of  tho 
word  Logic.  In  the  second,  I  shall  consider  tho  Genus  of  Logic, 
that  is,  explain  why  it  is  defined  as  a  Science.  In  the  third,  I  shall 
consider  the  Object-matter  of  Logic,  that  is,  explain  to  you  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  that  it  is  conversant  about  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  word.  Logic,  you 
are  aware,  is  a  Greek  word,  Xoyuaj ;  and  XoytKrj, 

(«)  ItoUtotwy.1**"      lik°  yWPTun}»  pyropixni  ^oa/rucq;  StoAocruo?,  I  need 

hardly  tell  you,  is  an  adjective,  one  or  other  of 
the  substantives  eWn^,  science,  ri^rq,  art,  or  irpoy/tarcto,  study,  or 
rather  matter  of  study,  being  understood.  The  term  AoyuoJ,  in  this 
special  signification,  and  as  distinctly  marking  out  a  particular  sci- 
ence, is  not  so  old  as  the  constitution  of  that  science  itself.  Aris- 
totle did  not  designate  by  the  term  Aoyuciy,  the  science  whose  doc- 
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trino  ho  first  fully  developed.    He  uses,  indeed,  the  adjective  Aoyueoc. 

in  various  combinations  with  other  substantives. 
Thus  I  find  in  his  Physics,  koyuaj  avopla,1 —  in 
his  Rhetoric,  Aoyucat  Swr^pcuu,5  —  in  his  Metaphysics,  Xoytxds  dVo$et£- 
c«,s — in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  a>ta  koyuca*  —  in  his  Topics,  Aoyt- 
kov  wpopXriiAa.5  lie,  likewise,  not  unfrequently  makes  use  of  the 
adverb  Aoyucu*.*  By  whom  the  term  Xoyurf  was  first  applied,  as  the 
word  expressive  of  the  science,  does  not  appear.  Bocthius,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century,  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Topics  of  Cicero?  that  the 

name  of  Logic  was  first  given  by  the  ancient 
Peripatetics.  In  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Aph- 
rodisias,  the  oldest  commentator  we  possess  on 
the  works  of  Aristotle  (he  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century),  the  term  Xoyucrj,  both  absolutely 
and  in  combination  with  rpay/uzrcui,  etc.,  is  frequently  employed ; 8 
and  the  word  is  familiar  in  the  writings  of  all  the  subsequent  Aris- 
totelians.   Previously,  however,  to  Alexander,  it  )&  evident  that 

Aoyuci?  lrad  become  a  common  designation  of  the 

( "ie<*ro 

science;  for  it  is  once  and  again  thus  applied 
by  Cicero.9  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  word  Logic,  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  introduction  and  earlier  employment.  We  have  now 
to  consider  its  derivation  and  meaning. 

It  is  derived  from  Aoyos,  and  it  had  primarily 
(b)  iu  derivation  and     the  8ame  latitude  and  variety  of  signification  as 
"iwoid  meaning  of     ^  original.    "What  then  did  Xoyos  signify  ?  In 
\AyoU  Greek  this  word  had  a  twofold  meaning.  It 

denoted  both  thought  and  its  expression ;  it  was 
equivalent  both  to  the  ratio  and  to  the  oratio  of  the  Latins.  The 


l  B.  iii.  c.  3.  'Ex**  3"  ^opiew  koyutiir. 
"  Dubilationem  quie  non  e  rerum  singularium 
(physicaram)contemplatione,  sed  e  rat  loci  na- 
tiouc  sola  orta  est."  Wait*,  ad  Arist.  Org., 
vol.  ii.  p  3M.  Logical  aud  dialectical  reason- 
ing in  Aristotle  mean  the  tame  thing,  — viz., 
nwoiiiuR  founded  only  on  general  principle* 
of  probability,  not  on  necessary  truths  or  on 
special  experience*.  —  En. 

»  This  expression  occurs  not  in  the  Wvteric, 
but  In  the  Metaphysics,  B.  iii.  (ir.)  c.  3,  and  R. 
xiii.  (xiv.)c  1.  In  the  Rkttnrk  we  And  the 
expression  koyucol  avMoyurftoL  B.  I  c.  1. 
—  Ed. 

3  B.  xili.  (xlv.)  C.  1.  Cf.  Dt  Otntr.  Anim., 
IL8.-ED. 

*  B  J.  c.  24  -  Ed. 

'Rt.  o.  1.  — Ed. 


eE-g.,  Anal.  Post.,  I.  21,  82;  Fkyt.  viii.  8; 
Mttaph.,  vi.  4, 17;  xi.  1.  — Ed. 
7  L.  I.  tub  Mil.  —  ED. 

e  See,  especially,  bis  commentary  on  the 
Prior  Analytic*,  f.  2  (Scholia,  etl,  Brandis,  p. 
141).  where  be  divides  ij  koyucf)  ts  koI  cvK- 
\oytCTuci)  vpaynartia  into  four  branches, 
i*oStiKTiicfi,  ButXtKTucJ),  wsifxurrwr^,  and 
<ro$urruc4i.  Here  Ijafit  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense  than  the  adjective  and  adverb  benr  in 
Aristotle,  while  the  cognate  terra  dialectic  re- 
tains its  original  signification.  —  Ed. 

0  See  Dt  Fmibus,  i.  7;  Tum.  Quasi.,  Iv.  14. 
Cicero  probably  borrowed  this  use  of  the 
term  from  the  Stoics,  to  whwc  founder,  Zriio, 
Lfierlius  (vli.  39)  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
division  of  Philosophy  into  Logic.  Physics, 
and  Ethics,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 
to  Plato.  — Ed. 
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Greeks,  in  order  to  obviate  the  ambiguity  thus  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  two  different  things  under  one  expression,  were  com- 
pelled to  add  a  differential  epithet  to  the  common  term.  Aristo- 
tle, to  contradistinguish  Aoyos,  meaning  thought, 
How  expressed  by     from  x<Jyo?,  meaning  speech,  calls  the  former  rbv 
ctrw,  —  tov  iv  rn  ifntXD*  —  ",a*  within,  —  that  in  the 
mind;  and  the  latter,  tov  e£w,  —  that  without}    The  same  distinc- 
tion came  subsequently  to  be  expressed  by  the 
Aoyo?  ev&aSrros,  for  thought,  the  verbum  mentis  ; 
and  by  Xoyos  wpcx^opocos,  for  language,  the  verbum  oris?   It  was  nec- 
essary to  give  you  this  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Aoyo«, 
because  the  same  passed  into  its  derivative  Xayudj;  and  it  also  was 
necessary  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of  the  ambiguity  in  the 
name  of  the  science,  because  this  again  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
views  adopted  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  appellation  of  the  science 
before  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Logic/  for, 
iC^PpeI1*ti°^  °f  JJi*     as  '  ^ave  8a^>       doctrine  na<*  been  discrimi- 
taiied  Logie.  nated,  and  even  carried  to  a  very  high  perfection, 

before  it  received  the  designation  by  which  it  is 
now  generally  known.  The  most  ancient  name  for  what  was  sub- 
sequently denominated  Zogic,  was  Dialectic.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations.  By  Plato,  the  term  dialectic  is 
frequently  employed  to  mark  out  a  particular  section  of  philosophy. 
But  this  section  is,  with  Plato,  not  coextensive  with  the  domain  of 
Logic ;  it  includes,  indeed,  Logic,  but  it  does  not  exclude  Metaphysic, 
for  it  is  conversant  not  only  about  the  form,  but  about  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge.  (The  meaning  of  these  expressions  you  arc 
soon  to  learn.) 

This  Word,  SiakacriKr]  (tcyvt/,  or  brurrrjfiTf,  or  irpayftartia,  being 
understood)  is  derived,  you  are  aware,  from 
xndo^ytTM''   itoety"     SvaXtyftrSaiy  to  hold  conversation  or  discourse 

together/  dialectic,  therefore,  literally  signifies, 
of  a  conversation,  collof/uy,  controversy,  dispute.  But  Plato,  who 
defined  thought  an  internal  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself,3  and 
who  explained  to  8ioAcy«r«9ai  by  the  ambiguous  expression  tw  AoytS 

l  Anal.  A).»f..  1. 10.  —  Ed.  originated  with  the  Stoics.    .See  Wytton- 

SE.  g.  1'hlto,  De  Vita  Mosi*,  p.  672,  edit,  bach's  note  on  Plutarch's  Mornlia,  p  .44  A 

Pari*.  K.IO;  l'hitarch,  Wtilo*.  tat  rum  /ir/nri/zi-  (lom.  vi.  pars  1,  p.  878,  edit  Oxon,  1810).— 

but.  c.  2  (vol.  H.  p.  777,  C,  ed.  Franeof".,  1020);  Ed. 

Sex t us  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.,  i.  <S;  Simpli-  a  Fishaber,  p.  10.  [Lthrbuehdrt  Lngiic,  Eiulei- 

ciu»,  /*  Cm.*.  Art.*.,  p.  7;  Diinnwceniix,  F>f.  tun*.   See  Thtatttus  p.  m    Soptoro,  p.  208. 

MhW.,  U.  21.    The  expressions  probably  -Ed.J 
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XprjvSm*  did  not  certainly  do  violence  either  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage or  to  his  own  opinions,  in  giving  the 

fct^rby'rhito*"11 1>'a"     name  of  dialectic  to  the  process,  not  merely  of 

logical  inference,  but  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion.    In  our  own  times,  the  Platonic  signification  of  the  word 

has  been  revived,  and  Hegel  has  applied  it,  in 
even  a  more  restricted  meaning,  to  metaphysical 
speculation  alone.*    But  if  Plato  employed  the  term  JJialectic 

to  denote  more  than  Logic,  Aristotle  employed 

m*TTD,jT°7'     h  to  denote  le88*    With  him'  -Wofoc'*'c  is  not 

a  terra  for  the  pure  science,  or  the  science  in 

general,  but  for  a  particular  and  an  applied  part.  It  means 
merely  the  Logic  of  Probable  Matter,  and  is  thus  convertible 
with  what  he  otherwise  denominates  Topics  (rowun}).3  This,  I 
may  observe,  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  Dialectic  in  two 
meanings,  —  in  one  meaning  for  the  science  of  Logic  in  general, 
in  auother  for  the  Logic  of  Probabilities.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  single  passage  in  his  writings, 
on  the  ground  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  maintained  that  he  ever 
employs  Dialectic  in  the  more  extensive  meaning.  This  is  in  his 
Rhetoric  i.  1  ;4  but  the  passage  is  not  stringent,  and  Dialectic  may 
there  be  plausibly  interpreted  in  tho  more  limited  signification. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  of  no  authority,  for  it  is  an  evident  interpola- 
tion,—  a  mere  gloss  which  has  crept  in  from  tho  margin  into  the 
text.5  Thus  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed  no  single  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  general  science  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  finisher.    Analytic,  and  Apo- 

deictic  with  ToPic  (e<luivaIent  to  hectic, 
and  including  Sophistic),  were  so  many  special 

names  by  which  he  denoted  particular  parts,  or  particular  applica- 
tions of  Logic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vacillating  and  various  em- 
ployment of  the  terms  Logic  and  Dialectic  by  the  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  now  proceed 
to  explain  to  you  the  second  head  of  the  definition,  —  viz^  tho 
Genus,  —  class,  of  Logic,  which  I  gave  as  Science. 

It  was  a  point  long  keenly  mooted  by  the  old  logicians,  whether 

1  I.  Altib.,  p.  129.  ZCl.  Tb  i}  Sta\iy«rbai  *  Tltp\  8)  wWoyurnov  <W<"  irevror 

teal  rv  K&y«f  x/tyO'&ai  tovtoV  wou  koXus;  rrjt  iiaXtKrunit  {<rrw         ?>  airrtjj  j} 

AA.  Uiru  yt.  cf.  GuveodJ,  Logica,  Proasm.    ptpovs  rir6t  Ed. 

Optra,  1. 1,  p.  83.  —  Ed.  s  8*e  Ba!  fore  us.  [  R.  Bal/oni  Commtntariu*  in 

S  8«c  EntyUopadu,  f  81.  —  Ed.  Organinn  Logieum  AriUotMt,  Bur<lijj»he,  1618. 

»  Topicn,  I.  1.  AiaXtKTutbs  U  avKXoyur-  Qu  n.  j  g,  p.  «.  Murviait,  In  hit  region. 

pbt6il  ivliivu  avXXoyt^yos.  -  Ed.  omiU  this  punge  a*  an  lnterpoUUoo.  -  Ed.] 
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Logic  were  a  science,  or  an  art,  or  neither,  or  both ;  and  if  a  science, 

whether  a  science  practical,  or  a  science  specu- 

^i^  ^cTmT™  lat*ve»  or  at  once  speculative  and  practical. 
Art  Plato  and  the  Piatonists  viewed  it  as  a  science;1 

but  with  tbem  Dialectic,  as  I  have  noticed, 
was  coextensive  with  the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Peripatetics 
taken  together.  By  Aristotle  himself  Logic  is  not  defined.  The 
Greek  Aristotelians,  and  many  philosophers  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  deny  it  to  be  either  science  or  art.1  The  Stoics,  in  general, 
viewed  it  as  a  science  ;8  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Arabian  and 
Latin  schoolmen.4  In  more  modern  times,  however,  many  Aris- 
totelians, all  the  Kamists,  and  a  majority  of  the  Cartesians,  main- 
tained it  to  be  an  art;4  but  a  considerable  party  were  found  who 
defined  it  as  both  art  and  science.8  In  Germany,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  Logic  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  science. 

The  controversy  which  has  been  waged  on  this 

The  (jut_k(*tion  futilo- 

point  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  futile  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  In  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question  is  not  of  the  very  smallest  import.  It  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  this  doctrine,  that  philosophers  disputed  by  what 
name  it  should  be  called.  The  controversy  was,  in  fact,  only  about 
what  was  properly  an  art,  and  what  was  properly  a  science  ;  and  as 
men  attached  one  meaning  or  another  to  these  terms,  so  did  they 
affirm  Logic  to  be  an  art,  or  a  science,  or  both,  or  neither.  I  should 
not,  in  fact,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  on  this  head, 
were  it  not  to  guard  you  against  some  mistakes  of  the  respectable 
author,  whose  work  on  Logic  I  have  recommended  to  your  atten- 
tion,—  I  mean  Dr.  Whately.     In  the  opening  sentence  of  his 

Element*,  it  is  said  :  "  Logic,  in  the  most  exton- 

W  hatelj- quoted.  .  . 

sive  sense  which  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from 

1  [Caroerarlaf,  Di*p*tati*nes  Philosophise,  p.  1.  f  1.  nibs.  4.  ft        p.  8,  ed.  1711.  —  Er»  ] 

»  ]    [Para  i  qu.  8,  ed.  l*ari*iis,  16W.    See  Gerard  Johu  Vossiua,  Dt  A'at.  Anium,  *r.  <U 

al*o  Qu.  4.  p.  44  —  Ed.]  Logiea,  C.  vi ) 

«  [See  TlwraUllna,  In  Anal.  Post.,  1.  I.  o.  24,  j  ^ee  Lacrtiua,  /a  Vila  Ztnonis,  1.  rli  ]  [4  £L 

[Optra,  p.  6,  Venice,  1664.  — En.]  Ammonius  _£i>  ] 

Herml. ,  In           Pr*Mp.  3  ed.  Aid  1GC3.  <  ^Q{M                       Qu  Albert„s 

6,  ed.  Bacilea.  1661.  —  Ed)    Zabarella,  D*  ' 

Xaiura  Locit*,  [J.  I  e  6.  *t  uq.  —  Ed.]  Sml-  «  {Komni,  Instil.  ZWo/rrt.,  1.  I.  c.  1.  Bur- 

gleciw,  I^gitn,  Di?p  il.  qu.  4.  [p  G9.  ed,  Ox-  R*r*dicliu.          La*.,  1.  1.  c.  1,  [i  4.  -  Ed.] 

onii,  1G68  —  Ed.]  Logins  Conimbritensis,  [Tract  «  See  Smiglecius,  as  above.  -  Ed. 
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error  in  its  deductions.  Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  is 
that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  strictly  a 
science ;  while  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules  above 
mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinction, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  most  writers  on  the  subject;  Logic  having  been  in  general 
regarded  as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
sciences  having  been  expressly  denied." 

All  this  is,  from  first  to  last,  erroneous.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
c  hazed  erroneous  in  what  it  says  of  the  opinion  prev- 

alent among  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  genus 
of  Logic.  Logic  was  not,  as  is  asserted,  in  general  regarded  as  an 
art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences  expressly 
denied.  The  contrary  would  have  been  correct;  for  the  immense 
majority  of  logicians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  regarded  Logic  as 
a  sciences  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art.  In  the  second  place, 
supposing  Dr.  Whately's  acceptation  of  the  terras  art  and  science 
to  be  correct,  there  is  not  a  previous  logician  who  would  have 
dreamt  of  denying  that,  on  such  an  acceptation,  Logic  was  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  discrimination 
itself  of  art  and  science  is  wrong.  Dr.  Whately  considers  science 
to  be  any  knowledge  viewed  absolutely,  and  not  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice,—  a  signification  in  which  every  art  would,  in  its  doctrinal 
part,  be  a  science;  and  he  defines  art  to  be  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  practice,  in  which  sense  Ethics,  Politics,  lleligion, 
and  all  practical  sciences,  would  be  arts.  The  distinction  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  thus  wrong.1  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  were  the 
distinction  correct,  it  would  bo  of  no  value,  for  it  would  distinguish 
nothing,  since  art  and  science  would  mark  out  no  real  difference 
between  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  only  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  branch  might  be  contemplated 
by  us, — each  being  in  different  relations  at  once  a  science  and  an 
art.  In  fact,  Dr.  Whately  confuses  the  distinction  of  science  theo- 
retical and  science  practical  with  the  distinction  of  science  and  art. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  general 
definition  of  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  art,  and  of  art,  as 
contradistinguished  from  science ;  but  if  the  words  themselves  can- 
not v  alidly  be  discriminated,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate anything  by  them.  When  I,  therefore,  define  Logic  by 
the  genus  science,  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  it  more  than  the  general 
denomination  of  a  branch  of  knowledge ;  for  I  reserve  the  discrimi- 

1  Compare  Ltttunt  on  Mttapkjfsics,  p.  81  tt  aeq.  —  Ed. 
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nation  of  its  peculiar  character  to  the  differential  quality  afforded 
by  its  object-matter.  You  will  find,  when  we  have  discussed  the 
third  head  of  the  definition,  that  Logic  is  not  only  a  science,  but  a 
demonstrative  or  apodictic  science  ;  but  so  to  have  defined  it,  would 
have  been  tautological ;  for  a  science  conversant  about  laws  is  con- 
versant about  necessary  matter,  and  a  science  conversant  about 
necessary  matter  is  demonstrative. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  and  last  head  of  the  defini- 
tion,—  to  explain  to  you  what  is  meant  by  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  —  viz.,  the  Laws  of 


Thought  as  Thought.     The  consideration  of 
this  head  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  questions:  1,  What  is 
Thought?  2,  What  is  Thought  as  Thought?  3,  What  are  the  Laws 
of  Thought  as  Thought?  < 
In  the  first  place,  then,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
Thought,  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  conversant 

(a)  I  lionght,  —  what.         ,  ,        ,  ,  ..I  mi 

about  thought  strictly  so  called.  The  term 
thought  is  used  in  two  significations  of  different  extent.    In  the 

wider  meaning,  it  denotes  every  cognitive  act 
in  its  wider  ond  n&r>     whatever;  by  gome  philosophers,  as  Descartes 

rower  meaning.  .  .  . 

and  his  disciples,  it  is  even  used  lor  every  mental 
modification  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  thus  includes  the  Feel- 
ings, the  Volitions,  and  the  Desires.1  In  the  more  limited  meaning, 
it  denotes  only  the  acts  of  the  Understanding  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  or  that  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  Elaborativc  or  Discursive  Faculty.3  It  is  in  this  more  re- 
stricted signification  that  thought  is  said  to  be 
object*  th.t  lie  be-  tho  0bjcct-matter  of  Logic.  Thus  Logic  docs 
i^Jc  lhC  ******  °      not  consider  the  laws  which  regulate  the  other 

powers  of  mind.  It  takes  no  immediate  account 
of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire  the  rude  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  supposes  these  materials  in  possession,  and  considers  only 
the  manner  of  their  elaboration.  It  takes  no  account,  at  least  in 
the  department  of  Pure  Logic,  of  Memory  and  Imagination,  or  of 
the  blind  laws  of  Association,  but  confines  its  attention  to  connec- 
tions regulated  by  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Finally,  it  does  not 
consider  the  laws  themselves  of  Intelligence  as  given  in  the  Regu- 
lative Faculty,  —  Intelligence, — Common  Sense  ;  for  in  that  faculty 
these  laws  are  data,  facts,  ultimate  and,  consequently,  inconceivable ; 

1  Descartes,  Prinripia,  p.  i.  {  9.    "  Cojjita-  InteUl^cre,  velle,  Itnacinari,  red  ctiam  stntire, 

tlooW  nomine  intelligo  ilia  omnia  quae*  nobis  idem  e»t  hie  quod  cogitare.''  —  Ed. 

con«iln  in  nobis  flnnt,  quattnu*  eorum  in  2  See  Lsriurtt  on  Mtinphytict,  lect.  xxxlr., 

nobi*  consclouUa  est.  Atque  iU  uou  raodo  p  403.  —  Ed. 
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but  whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  conceivable,  transcends 
the  sphere  of  Logic. 

Such  are  the  functions  about  which  Logic  is  not  conversant,  and 
such,  in  the  limited  signification  of  the  word,  are  the  acts  which  are 
not  denominated  Thought.  We  have  hitherto  found  what  thought 
is  not ;  we  must  now  endeavor  to  determine  generally  what  it  is. 

The  contemplation  of  the  world  presents  to  our  subsidiary  facul- 
ties a  multitude  of  objects.   These  objects  are 

Thought  proper.        ^e  rU(je  materials  submitted  to  elaboration  by  a 

higher  and  self-active  faculty,  which  operates  upon  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws,  and  in  conformity  to  certain  ends.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  Thought.  All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a 
recognition  of  similarity  or  difference;  a  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion ;  —  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  or  analysis  of  its  objects.  In 
Conception,  that  is,  in  the  formation  of  concepts  (or  general  notions), 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  attributes;  in  an  act  of  Judgment, 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  concepts;  in  Reasoning,  it  com- 
pares, disjoins,  or  conjoins  judgments.  In  each  step  of  this  process 
there  is  one  essential  element ;  to  think,  to  compare,  to  conjoin,  or 
disjoin,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  one  thing  through  or  under 
another ;  and  therefore,  in  defining  Thought  proper,  we  may  either 
define  it  as  an  act  of  Comparison,  or  as  a  recognition  of  one  notion 
as  in  or  under  another.  It  is  in  performing  this  act  of  thinking  a 
thing  under  a  general  notion,  that  we  are  said  to  understand  or 
comprehend  it.  For  example :  an  object  is  presented,  say  a  book ; 
this  object  determines  an  impression,  and  I  am  even  conscious  of  the 
impression,  but  without  recognizing  to  myself  what  the  thing  is; 
in  that  case,  there  is  only  a  perception,  and  not  properly  a  thought. 
But  suppose  I  do  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  in  other  words,  com- 
pare it  with,  aud  reduce  it  under,  a  certain  concept,  class,  or  com- 
plement of  attributes,  which  I  call  book;  in  that  case,  there  is  more 
than  a  perception,  —  there  is  a  thought. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  fully  explained  to  you  in  the  sequel ;  at 
present  I  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  rude  notion  of  what  thinking 
is,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  lim- 
itation of  Logic  to  a  certain  department  of  our  cognitive  functions, 
and  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Logic  is  a  science  of  thought. 

But  Thought  simply  is  still  too  undetermined ;  the  proper  object 
of  Logic  is  something  still  more  definite;  it  is 

!!?Jh»tUKht"th0,,8bt     not  *h°ught  *n  general,  but  thought  considered 

merely  as  thought,  of  which  this  science  takes 
cognizance.   This  expression  requires  explanation ;  we  come  there- 
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fore  to  the  second  question,  —  What  is  meant  by  Thought  as 
Thought  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  remember  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  act  constitutive  of  thought,  —  vhk,  that  it  is  the  recognition 
of  a  thing  as  coming  under  a  concept ;  in  other  words,  the  marking 
an  object  by  an  attribute  or  attributes  previously  known  as  common 
to  sundry  objects,  and  to  which  we  have  accordingly  given  a  general 
name.    "  In  this  process  we  are  able,  by  abstraction,  to  distinguish 

from  each  other,  —  1°,  Tho  object  thought  of; 

ThoagheIBDdF°m0f     and>  2°>  The  ki,,d  and  manner  <>f  thinking  it. 

Let  us,  employing  the  old  and  established  tech- 
nical expressions,  call  the  first  of  these  the  matter,  the  second  the 
form,  of  the  thought.  For  example,  when  I  think  that  the  book 
before  me  is  a  folio,  the  matter  of  this  thought  is  book  and  folio ; 
the  fonn  of  it  is  a  judgment.  Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
this  analysis  of  thought  into  two  phases  or  sides  is  only  the  work 
of  a  scientific  discrimination  and  contrast ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  matter  of  which  we  think  is  only  cogitable  through  a  certain 
form,  so,  on  the  other,  the  form  under  which  we  think  cannot  be 
realized  in  consciousness,  unless  in  actual  application  to  an  object."1 

Now,  when  I  said  that  Logic  Was  conversant 
Logic  properly  con-     about  t},ougjlt  considered  merely  as  thought,  I 

vt>r>ant  only  with  the  '  .  , 

Formof  Tbought.         meant  simply  to  say,- that  Logic  is  conversant 

with  the  fonn  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  matter.  This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how 
Logic  only  proposes— how  Logic  only  can  propose-— the  form  of 
thought  for  its  object  of  consideration.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  this 
limitation  of  Logic  to  the  form  of  thought  has  not  always  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  logicians;  that  it  is  only  gradually  that 
proper  views  of  the  science  have  been  speculatively  adopted,  and 
still  more  gradually  that  they  have  been  ,  carried  practically  into 
effect,  insomuch  that  to  the  present  hour,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
you,  there  are  sundry  doctrines  still  taught  as  logical,  which,  as 
relative  to  the  matter  of  thought,  are  in  fact  foreign  to  the  science 
of  its  form. 

"But  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  the  history  of  the 
science,  that  Logic  is  conversant  with  the  form, 
This  thown  by  a  con-     to  the  exclusion  of  the  matter,  of  thought ;  this 

sldcration  of  the  na-  ,  .         ..  c         m     j         1  •  i 

tare  and  conditions  of  can*  nowever»  Dc  satisfactorily  done  by  a  consid- 
tbe  thing  itocif.  eration  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 

thing  itself.  For,  if  it  be  maintained  that  Logic 
takes  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  matter  of  thought  into  account 

Logik,  *  8,  p.  4, 2d  edit.  Munrter,  1880.  -  Ed. 
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(the  matter,  you  will  recollect,  is  a  collective  expression  for  the 
several  objects  about  which  thought  is  conversant),  in  that  case, 
Logic  must  either  consider  all  those  objects  without  distinction,  or 
make  a  selection  of  some  alone.  Now  the  former  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  if  it  were  required  that  Logic 
should  comprise  a  full  discussion  of  all  cogitable  objects,  —  in  other 
words,  if  Logic  must  draw  within  its  sphere  all  other  sciences,  and 
thus  constitute  itself  in  fact  the  one  universal  science,  —  every  one  at 
once  perceives  the  absurdity  of  the  requisition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  fulfilment.  But  is  the  second  alternative  more  reasonable? 
Can  it  be  proposed  to  Logic  to  take  cognizanco  of  certain  objects 
of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  On  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  shown  why  Logic  should  consider  this  particular  object, 
and  not  also  that;  but  as  none  but  an  arbitrary  answer —  that  is, 
no  answer  at  all  —  can  be  given  to  this  interrogation,  the  absurdity 
of  this  alternative  is  no  less  manifest  than  th.it  of  the  other.  The 
particular  objects,  or  the  matter  of  thought,  being  thus  excluded, 
the  form  of  human  thought  alone  remains  as  the  object-matter  of 
our  science ;  in  other  words,  Logic  has  only  to  do  with  thinking  as 
thinking,  and  has  no,  at  least  no  immediate,  concernment  with  that 
which  is  thought  about.  Logic  thus  obtains,  in  common  parlance, 
the  appellation  of  a  formal  science,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  as  if 
Logic  had  only  a  form  and  not  an  object,  but  simply  because  the 
form  of  human  thought  is  the  object  of  Logic;  so  that  the  title 
formal  science  is  properly  only  an  abbreviated  expression."1 

I  proceed  now  to  the  question  under  this  head,  —  viz.,  What  is 

meant  by  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought?  in 
•JC)  ,T.,,C  ft™  •  f     otMcr  words,  What  is  meant  by  the  Formal  Laws 

of  Thought  ? 

We  have  already  limited  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
thought.  But  there  is  still  required  a  last  and  final  limitation  ;  for 
this  form  contains  more  than  Logic  can  legitimately  consider.  u  Hu- 
man thought,  regarded  merely  in  its  formal  relation,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  twofold  point  of  view ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  either 
known  to  us  merely  from  experience  or  observation, — we  are 
merely  aware  of  its  phenomena  historically  or  empirically,  or,  on  the 
other,  by  a  reflective  speculation,  —  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  we 
seek  out  and  discriminate  in  the  manifestations  of  thought  what  is 
contained  of  necessary  and  universal.  The  empirical  or  historical 
consideration  of  our  thinking  faculty  does  not  belong  to  Logic,  but 
to  the  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  —  to  Psychology.    The  empirical 

1  Esscr,  Lngik,  t  3,  pp.  6,  6.   Cf.  King,  D'ttUrlire  odtr  LogUc,  f  8,  p.  17  el  teq.,  2d  edit  1819i 
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observation  of  the  phenomena  necessarily,  indeed,  precedes  their 
speculative  analysis.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Logic  possesses  a 
peculiar  province  of  its  own,  and  constitutes  an  independent  and 
exclusive  science.  For  where  our  empirical  consideration  of  the 
mind  terminates,  there  our  speculative  consideration  commences; 
the  necessary  elements  which  the  latter  secures  from  the  contingent 
materials  of  observation, — these  are  what  constitute  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought."1 


lCf.E68cr,I^a-,M1pp.  6,  7. -Ed. 
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LECTURE  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  —  I.  ITS  DEFINITION  —  HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  OPINIONS 
REGARDING  ITS  OBJECT  AND  DOMAIN  —  IL  ITS  UTILITY. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture  I  commenced  tho  consideration  of  Logic,  — 

Bccapitni  u  ^J°^c  ProPerly  80  denominated,  —  a  science 

for  the  cultivation  of  which  every  European 
university  has  provided  a  special  chair,  but  which,  in  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  latterly  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and  its  end,  has  been  very  generally  superseded ; 
insomuch  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  chairs  of  Logic  in  our 
Scottish  universities  have  in  fact  taught  almost  everything  except 
tho  doctrine  which  they  were  established  to  teach.  After  some  pre- 
cursory observations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  communication  which 
I  should  follow  in  ray  Lectures  on  this  subject,  I  entered  on  the  treat- 
ment of  tho  science  itself  and  stated  to  you  that  a  systematic  view 
of  Logic  would  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one  being  an  Introduction 
to  tho  doctrine,  the  other  a  body  of  the  Doctrine  itself.  In  the  in- 
troduction were  considered  certain  preparatory  points,  necessary  to 
be  understood  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  science  itself; 
and  I  stated  that  these  preparatory  points  were,  in  relation  to  our 
science,  exhausted  in  five  questions  and  their  answers  —  1°,  What  is 
Logic  ?  2°,  "What  is  its  value  ?  3°,  How  is  it  distributed  ?  4°,  What 
is  its  history?  5°,  What  are  its  subsidiaries? 

I  then  proceeded  to  tho  consideration  of  tho  first  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  —  what  is  Logic,  —  is  given 
in  its  definition,  I  defined  Logic  to  be  the  science  conversant  about 
tho  laws  of  thought  considered  merely  as  thought ;  warning  yon, 
however,  that  this  definition  could  ouly  be  understood  after  an  artic- 
ulate explanation  of  its  contents.  Now  this  definition,  I  showed 
you,  naturally  fell  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  it  be- 
hooved to  consider  and  illustrate  by  itself.  The  first  was  the  word 
significant  of  tho  thing  defined,  —  Logic.  The  second  was  the 
genus  by  which  Logic  was  defined,  —  science.   The  third  was  the 
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object-matter  constituting  tlie  differential  quality  of  Logic,  —  the 
laws  of  thought  as  thought.  Each  of  these  I  considered  in  its  order. 
I,  first  of  all,  explained  the  original  meaning  of  the  terra  Logic,  and 
gave  you  a  brief  history  of  its  application.  I  then  stated  what  was 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  genus,  —  science ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of 
principal  importance,  I  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  aware  of 
that  which  you  cannot  as  yet  bo  supposed  competent  distinctly  to 
comprehend ;  I  mean  the  peculiar  character  of  the  object,  —  object- 
matter,  —  about  which  Logic  is  conversant.  The  object  of  Logic, 
as  stated  in  the  definition,  is  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought.  This 
required  an  articulate  explanation ;  and  such  an  explanation  I  en- 
deavored to  afford  you  under  three  distinct  heads ;  expounding, 
1°,  What  was  meant  by  thought ;  2°,  What  was  meant  by  thought 
as  thought;  3°,  What  was  meaut  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought. 

In  reference  to  the  first  head,  I  stated  that  Logic  is  conversant 
about  thought  taken  in  its  stricter  signification,  that  is,  about  thought 
considered  as  the  operation  of  the  Understanding  Proper,  or  of  that 
faculty  which  I  distinguished  as  tho  Elaborative  or  Discursive,  — 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  or  Comparison.  I  attempted  to  make  you 
vaguely  apprehend  what  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  thought, 
—  virtue  comprehension  of  a  thing  under  a  general  notion  or  attri- 
bute. For  such  a  comprehension  enters  into  every  act  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  in  its  different  gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning.  But  by  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
thought  proper,  Logic  is  not  yet  discriminated  as  a  peculiar  science, 
for  there  are  many  sciences,  likewise,  inter  alia,  conversant  about  the 
operations  and  objects  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty.  There  is  re- 
quired a  further  determination  of  its  object-matter.  This  is  dono 
by  the  limitation,  that  Logic  is  conversant  not  merely  about  thought, 
but  about  thought  ns  thought.  The  explanation  of  this  constituted 
the  second  head  of  our  exposition  of  the  object-matter.  Thought,  I 
showed,  could  be  viewed,  by  an  analytic  abstraction,  on  two  sides 
or  phases.  We  could  either  consider  the  object  thought,  or  the 
manner  of  thinking  it ;  in  other  words,  we  could  scientifically  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought.  Not 
that  the  matter  and  form  have  any  separate  existence ;  no  object 
being  cogitable  except  under  some  form  of  thought,  and  no  form  of 
thought  having  any  existence  in  consciousness  except  some  object 
be  thought  under  it.  This,  however,  formed  no  impediment  to  our 
analysis  of  these  elements,  through  a  mental  abstraction.  This  is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  abstractions  we  arc  in  the  habit 
of  making;  and  if  such  were  impossible,  all  human  science  would 
be  impossible.    For  example :  extension  is  only  presented  to  sense, 
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under  some  modification  of  color,  and  even  imagination  cannot  rep- 
resent extension  except  as  colored.  "NVe  may  view  it  in  phantasy 
as  black  or  white,  as  translucent  or  opaque  ;  but  represent  it  we  can- 
not, except  either  under  some  positive  variety  of  light,  or  under  the 
negation  of  light,  which  is  darkness.  But,  psychologically  consid- 
ered, darkness  or  blackness  is  as  much  a  color,  that  is,  a  positive 
sensation,  as  whiteness  or  redness ;  and  thus  we  cannot  image  to 
ourselves  aught  extended,  not  even  space  itself,  out  of  relation  to 
color.  But  is  this  inability  even  to  imagine  extension,  apart  from 
some  color,  any  hinderancc  to  our  considering  it  scientifically  apart 
from  all  color?  Not  in  the  smallest ;  nor  do  Mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences  find  any  difficulty  in  treating  of  extension,  without 
even  a  single  reference  to  this  condition  of  its  actual  manifestation. 
The  case  of  Logic  is  precisely  the  same.  Logic  considers  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  thought  ;  and  it  is  able  to  do  this  without 
any  trouble ;  for  though  the  form  is  only  an  actual  phenomenon 
when  applied  to  some  matter,  —  object,  —  yet,  as  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily astrictcd  to  any  object,  we  can  always  consider  it  abstract  from 
all  objects  ;  in  other  words,  from  all  matter.  For  as  the  mathema- 
tician, who  cannot  construct  his  diagrams,  either  to  sense  or  to  im- 
agination, apart  from  some  particular  color,  is  still  able  to  consider 
•  the  properties  of  extension  apart  from  all  color ;  so  the  logician, 
though  he  cannot  concretely  represent  the  forms  of  thought  except 
in  examples  of  some  particular  matter,  is  still  able  to  consider  tho 
properties  of  these  forms  apart  from  all  matter.  Tho  possibility  be- 
ing thus  apparent  of  a  consideration  of  tho  form  abstractly  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  I  showed  you  that  such  an  abstraction  was 
necessary.  The  objects  (the  matter)  of  thought  arc  infinite ;  no 
one  science  can  embrace  them  all,  and  therefore,  to  suppose  Logio 
conversant  about  the  matter  of  thought  in  general,  is  to  say  that 
Logic  is  another  name  for  the  encyclopaedia — the  omne  scibik  — 
of  human  knowledge.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  appar- 
ent. But  if  it  be  impossible  for  Logic  to  treat  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  treats  of  any ;  for  no  rea- 
son can  he  given  why  it  should  limit  its  consideration  to  some,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  As  Logic  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  include  all 
objects,  and  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown  why  it  should  include 
only  some,  it  follows  that  it  must  exclude  from  its  domain  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  thought  altogether;  and  as,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  there  only  remains  the  form,  it  follows  that 
Logic,  as  a  special  science  of  thought,  must  be  viewed  as  conversant 
exclusively  about  the  form  of  thought. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
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thougbt  (and  the  expression  form  of  thought  is  convertible  with 

the  expression  thought  as  thought),  is  not  yet 
(c)  The  Laws  of     enough  to  discriminate  its  province  from  that  of 

Thougbt  as  Thought.  °  1 

other  sciences;  for  Psychology,  or  the  Empir- 
ical Science  of  Mind,  is  likewise,  among  the  other  mental  phenom- 
ena, conversant  about  the  phenomena  of  formal  thought.  A  still 
further  limitation  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  this  is  given  in  say- 
ing that  Logic  is  the  science  not  merely  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
but  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought.  It  is  this  determination 
which  affords  the  proximate  and  peculiar  difference  of  Logic,  in 
contradistinction  from  all  other  sciences;  and  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning  constituted  the  third  head  of  illustration,  which  the  object- 
matter  in  the  definition  demanded. 

The  pluenomena  of  the  formal,  or  subjective  phases  of  thought, 
are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  such  as  are 
^The  phenomena  of  contingent,  that  is,  such  as  may  or  may  not  ap- 
pear; or  they  are  such  as  are  necessary,  that  is, 
such  as  cannot  but  appear.  These  two  classes 
of  phenomena  are,  however,  only  manifested  in 
conjunction ;  they  are  not  discriminated  in  the  actual  operations  of 
thought ;  and  it  requires  a  speculative  analysis  to  separate  them 
into  their  several  classes.  In  so  far  as  these  phenomena  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  phamomena,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
merely  observant  of  them  as  manifestations  in  general,  they  belong 
to  the  science  of  Empirical  or  Historical  Psychology.  But  when 
philosophy,  by  a  reflective  ahstjgc  tion,  analyzes  the  necessary  from 
the  contingent  forms  of  thoiBkt!  i  re  results  a  science,  which  is 
distinguished  from  all  oil  <  object-matter  the 

former  of  these  classes;  ""^L"  Logic.    Logic,  there- 

fore, is  at  last  fully  and  finally  <l>  :'t^p  a  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sary  forms  of  thought.  lien  '  'TO^u  '  <<ui-  last  Lecture.  But 
though  t  ill  and  final,  this  «1  ti  :  ilk  :  >  i  vplicit;  and  it  still 
remains  to  evolve  it  into  a  more  precise  expression. 

Now,  when  we  say  that  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
forms  of  thought,  what  does  the  quality  of  necessity  here  imply  ? 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  far 

Form  of  thought —  _  _     ,        ,      .  ,  ,  _ 

Four  condition.  o(iu  as  a  form  of  thought  is  necessary,  this  form 
ncewitr.  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by  the  na- 

LMernincdbftiM     ture  of  the  thinking  subject  itself;  for  if  it 

were  determined  by  anything  external  to  the 
mind,  then  would  it  not  be  a  necessary,  but  a 
merely  contingent  determination.    The  first  condition,  therefore, 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  subjectively,  not 
objectively,  determined. 
"In  the  second  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  subjectively  neces- 

2  Ori  nal  """^  lt  mU8t  1)6  ^S*"*1  and  DOt  ac<luire(i-  For 

if  it  were  acquired,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist ;  but  if  it  did  ever  actually  not  exist,  we  must 
be  able  at  least  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  not  existing  now. 
But  if  we  are  so  able,  then  is  the  form  not  necessary ;  for  the  crite- 
rion of  a  contingent  cognition  is,  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  its  non-existence.  The  second  condition,  there- 
fore,  of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  original,  and 
not  acquired. 

w  In  the  third  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  origi- 
nal, it  must  be  universal ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
that  it  necessitates  on  some  occasions,  and  does 
not  necessitate  on  others.  For  if  it  did  not  necessitate  universally, 
then  would  its  necessitation  be  contingent,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently not  be  an  original  and  necessary  principle  of  mind.  The 
third  condition,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is, 
that  it  is  universal. 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, it  must  be  a  law;  for  a  law  is  that  which 
applies  to  all  cases  without  exception,  and  from 
which  a  deviation  is  ever,  and  everywhere,  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unallowed.  The  fourth  and  last  condition,  therefore,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  a  law."1  This  last  condition, 
likewise,  enables  us  to  give  the  ^^fct  explicit  enunciation  of  the 

object-matter  ^W-ogic,  in  saying  that  Logic  is 
ti«  objcct-mattcr     the  8Ciencc  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
woua^i°  cx,'licitl7     or  the  science  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Thought,  or 

the  science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ; 
for  all  those  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  bo  proper 

General   historical       f0  a  very  general  retrospect  of  the  views 

that  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  object  and 


to  th« 

of  Logic.     domain  of  Logic,  from  the  era  when  the  science 
received  its  first  grand  and  distinctive  develop- 
ment from  the  gcuius  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time. 

I  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  view  which  I 

Ali-rll  nf  tlw»  Author* A 

;     ,t    .  have  now  presented  to  you  of  the  object  and 

view  of  IrfO^ic. 

domain  of  Logic,  is  the  one  which  concentrates, 
corrects,  and  completes  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held 

i  Eater,  Logik,  f  «,  pp.  9, 10,  with  a  few  original  interpolation..  -  Ed 
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by  logicians  of  tho  peculiar  province  of  their  science.  It  is  the  one 
to  which  they  all  gravitate. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  have  perished,  and  that 
those  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  only  his  views 
of  the  science  considered  in  its  parts,  or  in  certain  special  relations. 
None  of  the  treatises  which  are  now  collected  in  the  Organonf 
considers  the  science  from  a  central  point;  and  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  general  definition  of  Logic  by  its  illustrious  founder.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  the  mighty  master,  if,  as  has  usually 
been  done,  we  estimated  his  conception  of  the  science  only  by  the 
partial  views  contained  in  the  fragmentary  or  special  treatises  which 
have  chanced  to  float  ashore  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  logical 
writings.  These  by  themselves  arc  certainly  enough  to  place  the 
Stagirite  high  above  comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician ;  but 
still,  if  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  half-dozen  treatises  that  still 
remain,  what  may  we  not  conceive  him  to  have  accomplished  in 
the  forty  which  are  recorded  and  seem  to  have  been  lost  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  subsequent  logi- 
cians, mistaking  his  surviving  treatises  of  a  logical  nature  —  few  in 
number,  and  written,  in  general,  not  in  exposition  of  the  pure  sci- 
ence, but  only  of  the  science  in  certain  modified  applications  —  for 
a  systematic  body  of  logical  doctrine,  should  have  allowed  his  views 
of  its  partial  relations  to  influence  their  conceptions  of  the  science 
absolutely  and  as  a  whole.  By  this  influence  of  the  Aristotelic 
treatises,  we  may  explain  the  singular  circumstance,  that,  while 
many,  indeed  most,  of  th Subsequent  logicians  speculatively  held 
the  soundest  views  in  regWr  to  the  proper  object  and  end  of  Logic, 
few  or  none  of  them  have  attempted  by  these  views  to  purify  the 
science  of  those  extraneous  doctrines,  to  which  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  seemed  to  have  given  a  right  of  occupancy  within  its 

domain.   I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  vou,  in 
, .  ,  „  .    ,  extenso,  how  correct,  in  general,  were  the  notions 

and  J.aun  schoolmen.  t  ~  . 

entertained  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and  even 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen,  for  this  would  require  an  explanation 
the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  their  opinions  were  embod- 
ied, which  would  lead  me  into  details  which  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  hardly  warrant.  I  shall  only  say,  in  general,  that,  in 
their  multifarious  controversies  under  this  head,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.   Logic  they  all  discriminated  as  a  sci- 
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ence  of  the  form  and  not  of  the  matter  of  thought.1  Those  of  the 
schoolmen  who  held  the  object  of  Logic  to  be  things  in  general, 
held  this,  however,  under  the  qualification  that  things  in  general 
were  not  immediately  and  in  themselves  considered  by  the  logician, 
but  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  imposed  on  them 
by  the  intellect  (uquatenus  secundis  intcntionibus  substabant — 
a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  only  a  periphrasis  of  our  assertion,  that 
Logic  is  conversant  about  the  forms  of  thought.*  The  other  school- 
men, again,  who  maintained  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  thought 
in  its  processes  of  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
(three,  two,  or  one),  carefully  explained  that  these  operations  were 
not  in  their  own  nature  proposed  to  the  logician,  for  as  such  they 
belonged  to  Animastie,  as  they  called  it,  or  Psychology,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  were  dirigible  or  subject  to  laws,  —  a  statement  which 
is  only  a  less  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  Logic  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought.*  Finally,  those  schoolmen  who  held  that 
the  object-matter  of  Logic  was  found  in  second  notions  as  applied 
to  first,  only  meant  to  say  that  Logic  was  conversant  with  concep- 
tions, judgments  and  reasonings,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  reg- 
ulators of  thought,4— a  statement  which  merely  varies  and  per- 
plexes the  expression,  that  the  object  of  Logic  is  the  formal  laws 
of  thought. 

The  same  views,  various  in  appearance,  but,  when  analyzed,  es- 
sentially the  same,  and  essentially  correct,  may 

Lelbintio-Wolflan       ^  lh         h  the  Lcil)nitj0_W0lfian  school 

Kanttau  Schools.  0 

into  tho  Kantian;  so  that,  while  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  never  adequately  carried  out  into  practical 
application,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  theoretically  not 
unsound. 

The  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of 
Logic  has  been  most  completely  and  generally 
misunderstood,  is  Great  Britain.    Bacon   wholly  misconceived 

1  "  Loptcus  solas  conslderat  forma*  Inten-    ideo  quxdam  second*  Intentloncs  Invent* 
communed."    Alberta*  Magnus,  f*    sunt  ad  regulandum  diMumitn,  do  quibus 


D*  Anima,  L.  I.  trac  I.  c.  8.    For  various  proprle  cut  Logic*  "  See  also  Zabarttllaand 

scholastic  theories  on  the  object-matter  of  Camcrarius  as  above.  —  Ed. 

Logic.       Scotus,  S^r  Univ.  JVp*>W,  Qu.  3                     ^  n^  r.      qu.  1(  p. 

"   J   ,  ,    .      ,        T?,              ,  V,  e"P'  »•  -  Ed.]   Schiller,  Philnopkia,  p.  307.  [L.  v., 

Itl^I^Mp.   .  qu  1;  lame  ^       ^             c           ^  _ 

ranu,  D^u>n^  Pkil^ur.  Para,  i  qn.  ^    D,Ahn  ^  ^ 

2'  "  %fq'         nP*re  V'teuintms,  p.  ^ |/<JJnpA-tf ^  p^uludia  Logita,  Post.,  c  i-  p.  48, 

"~  ed.  ParMis,  NMO.—  Ed.1 

J[tJ   J  Vosslns,  D*  K<tt.  Artivm  tirt  De  w' 1  ,DW' 

Loexa,  c.  Iv  ]   Compare  Alex,  de  Ales,  In  *  See  Zabarella  and  Camerarlus,  a*  above. 

Mnapb  1.  iv.  t  5.   11  Dialectica  est  invcuta  ad  —  Ed.   [Compare  Poucius,  Cur*us  Pkilotophi- 

rcgulandum  dhcursum  intellectus  et  ration!*;  ou,  Dtep.  1.  qu.  ult.,  p  48,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1648  J 
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its  character  in  certain  respects;  but  his  errors  are  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  total  misapprehension  of  its  nature  by 
Locke.  The  character  of  these  mistakes  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  the  sequel;  at  present  I  need  only  say,  that,  while 
those  who,  till  lately,  attempted  to  write  on  Logic  in  the  English 
language  were  otherwise  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  either  shared  the  misconceptions  of  its  nature  with 
Locke,  or  only  contributed,  by  their  own  hapless  attempts,  to  jus- 
tify the  prejudices  prevalent  against  the  science  which  they  professed 
to  cultivate  and  improve. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  with  other  attempts  of  our  country- 
men in  logical  science  the  work  of  Dr.  Whately. 

Whttely.-generl  Th(J  ftuth  if  nQt  endowed  with  any  high  tal. 
character  of  his  KJe-  -         ...  .  .     .  .  . 

ent  for  philosophical  speculation,  possesses  at 


least  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding.  He 
unfortunately,  however,  wrote  his  Elements  of  Logic  in  singular 
unacquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  science  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  with  the  exception,  apparently,  of  two 
works  of  two  Oxford  logicians,  —  the  Itistitutio  of  Wallis,  and  the 

Compendium  of  Aldrich,  —  both  written  above 
Aidrich  a  century  aS°»  neither  of  them  rising  above  a 

humble  mediocrity,  even  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
position ;  and  Aldrich,  whom  Whately  unfortunately  regards  as  a 
safe  and  learned  guide,  had  himself  written  his  book  in  ignorance 
of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  principal  authors  on  the  science,  —  an 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  grossest  errors  in  the  most  eleme.ntary 
parts  of  the  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Elements  of  Whately,  though  the  production  of  an  able  man, 
are  so  far  behind  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  which  they 
treat ;  that  they  are  deformed  with  numerous  and  serious  errors ; 
and  that  the  only  recommendation  they  possess,  is  that  of  being  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  in  a  language  which  has  absolutely  no 
other  deserving  of  notice ! 1 

I  have  now,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Whately's 

account  of  the  object-matter  and  domain  of 
wi»a*ciy's  view  of     Logic.    "The  treatise  of  Dr.  Whatelv,"  says  his 
To^r     Vice-Principal  and  epitomator  Dr.  Hinds,'  «  dis- 
ed  and  criiicired.  plays,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  clearly 

done  so,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  Logic ;  so 
that  it  may  be  approached  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 


1  See  Diteustions,  p,  128,  second  edition,       «  IntroHuttitm  to  Logic,  Prefccc,  p.  vlil.  Ox- 
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speculative  study,  such  as  one  is  apt  in  fancy  to  class  with  astrology, 
and  alchemy." 

Let  us  try  whether  this  eulogy  be  as  merited  as  it  is  unmeasured. 
Now,  Dr.  Whately  cannot  truly  be  said  clearly  to  display  the  na- 
ture of  Logic,  because  in  different  passages  he 
whately  propose*  to     proposes  to  it  different  and  contradictory  ob- 
Logic  different  ami     .        an(j  ^e  cannot  be  said  to  display  the  true 

contradictory  object-      "  m  1  J 

matter  nature  of  Logic,  for  of  these  different  objects 

there  is  not  one  which  is  the  true. 
In  several  passages,1  he  says  that  "the  process  or  operation  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  Logic."   Now,  this 
statement  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  that 
part  of  the  Discursive  Faculty  which  is  especially  denominated 
Reasoning.   In  this  view  Logic  is  made  convertible  with  Syllogis- 
tic.   This  is  an  old  error,  which  has  been  frequently  refuted,  and 
into  which  Whately  seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  guide  Dr.  Wallis. 
In  the  second  place,  this  statement  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  the  process,  or,  as  he  also  calls  it,  the  op- 
Tbe  operation  of  Re*,     eration,  of  reasoning  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
•owing  not  the  object-     j^ow   a  definition  which  merely  affirms  that 

matter  of  Logic,  as  ^ 

Whately  affirm*.  Logic  is  the  science  which  has  the  process  of 

reasoning  for  its  object,  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  science  at  all ;  it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by 
which  Logic  is  discriminated  from  other  sciences ;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from 
being  taken  up  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  Psychol- 
ogy and  Metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  fac- 
ulties) the  operation  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature :  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  object,  but  only 
in  its  formal  capacity ;  in  fact,  it  has  in  propriety  of  speech  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process  or  operation,  but  is  conversant  only  with  its 
laws.  Dr.  Whately's  definition  is  therefore  not  only  incompetent, 
but  delusive ;  it  would  confound  Logic  and  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physic, and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Logic  which  have  been  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country. 
„u   ,  But  Dr.  Whately  is  not  only  wrong  as  meas- 

Whately  erroneous-  _  "  * 

ly  and  contradictorily  uretl  by  a  f°rc,gn  standard,  he  is  wrong  as  meas- 
makc*  Language  the  ured  by  his  own ;  he  is  himself  contradictory, 
adequate  object-mat-  you  have  just  seen  that,  in  some  places,  he 
tcr  of  Logic.  makes  the  operation  of  reasoning  not  only  the 

principal  but  the  adequate  object  of  Logic.    Well,  in  others  he 

1  See  pp.  1, 18,  MO,  third  edition. 
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makes  this  total  or  adequate  object  to  be  language.  But  as  there 
cannot  be  two  adequate  objects,  and  as  language  and  the  opera- 
tion of  reasoning  are  not  the  same,  there  is,  therefore,  a  contradic- 
tion. uIn  introducing,"  he  says, "the  mention  of  language  previ- 
ously to  the  definition  of  logic,  I  have  departed  from  established 
practice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  logic  is 
entirely  conversant  about  language ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  if  indeed  they  were  fully  aware  of  it  themselves,  have 
certainly  not  taken  due  care  to  impress  on  their  readers."1  And 
again:  "Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language."2 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  Aoyos,  in  Greek,  meaning  ambiguously  either  thought  or  its 
expression;  and  this  ambiguity  favored  the  rise  of  two  counter- 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  object  of  logic ;  for  while  it  was  generally 
and  correctly  held  to  be  immediately  conversant  about  the  internal 
Aoyoc,  thought^  some,  however,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it 
was  immediately  conversant  about  the  external  Aoyos,  language. 
Now,  by  some  unaccountable  illusion,  Dr.  Whately,  in  different 
places,  adopts  these  opposite  opinions,  and  enunciates  them  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  or  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
contradictory  of  each  other.3 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  may,  in  some  degree,  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  credit  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 
The  tree  nature  of  assertion,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  the  only  logician 
LorJo  more  eometiy     who  ever  dearly  displayed  the  true  nature  and 

understood    by    the  _  _  T      „    ^         .      .      ,  . 

■choice  logician,  U8C  of  Lo®c-  Iq  fact>  80  for  13  th»s  assertion 
thin  by  whately.         from  the  truth,  that  the  object-matter  and  scope 

of  Logic  was  far  more  correctly  understood 
even  by  the  scholastic  logicians  than  by  Dr.  Whately;  and  I  may 
caution  you,  by  the  way,  that  what  you  may  find  stated  in  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  views  of  the  schoolmen  touching  the  nature  and  end 
of  Logic,  is  in  general  wrong;  in  particular,  I  may  notice  one 
most  erroneous  allegation,  that  the  schoolmen  "attempted  to  employ 
logic  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discovery." 

But  if,  compared  only  with  the  older  logicians,  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Hinds  is  found  untenable,  what  will  it  be  found,  if  we  compare 
Whately  with  the  logicians  of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnitian  schools, 
of  whose  writings  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  his  nbbre viator  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  ?  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Great  Britain  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  books  are  written 
by  respectable  authors  upon  sciences,  of  the  progress  of  which,  for 

1  I*agt  b-l  1 1'age  74.  9  Besides  raoct  vague.  -  Jolting. 
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above  a  century,  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves. 

The  second  question,  to  which  in  the  Introduction  to  Logic  an 
answer  is  required,  is,  —  What  is  the  Value  or 
Loiio.Tbe  UUllt,r  °f     Utility  of  this  science  ?   Before  proceeding  to 

a  special  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  in  general,  that  the  real  utility  of  Logic  has 
been  obscured  and  disparaged  by  the  false  utilities  which  have  too 
frequently  been  arrogated  to  it ;  for  when  logic  was  found  unable 
to  accomplish  what  its  unwise  encomiasts  had  promised,  the  recoil 
was  natural,  and  as  it  failed  in  performing  everything,  it  was  lightly 
inferred  that  it  could  perform  nothing.  Both  of  these  extremes  are 
equally  erroneous.  There  is  that  which  Logic  can,  and  there  is  that 
which  Logic  cannot,  perform ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting  to 
show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  study  of  this 
science,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  not.  I 
shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  consider  its  false  utilities,  and,  in 
the  second,  its  true. 

The  attribution  of  every  false  utility  to  Logic  has  arisen  from  er- 
roneous opinions  held  in  regard  to  the  object  of 

Utilities  fW*eljr  »t-       ^         .  ~     ,  .  ,  , 

tribute  to  Log*.         the  seiche.    So  long  as  it  was  supposed  that 

logic  took  any  cognizance  of  the  matter  of 
thought,  —  so  long  as  it  was  not  distinctly  understood  that  the  form 
of  thought  was  the  exclusive  object  of  this  science,  and  so  long  as 
it  was  not  disencumbered  of  its  extraneous  lumber,  —  so  long  must 
erroneous  opinions  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
prehension of  its  end. 

It  was  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  frequently  supposed  that 
Logic  was,  in  a  certain  sort,  an  instrument  of 
scientific  discovery.  The  title  of  Organon, — 
instrument,  —  bestowed  on  the  collection  we 
possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  contributed  to  this  er- 
ror. These  treatises,  as  I  observed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  writ- 
ings of  the  Stagirite  on  Logic,  and  to  him  we  owe  neither  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  arranged,  nor  the  general  name  under  which 
they  are  now  comprehended.1  In  later  times,  these  treatises  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  and  Logic  was 
viewed  as  the  organ  not  only  of  Philosophy,  but  of  the  sciences  in 
general.  Thus  it  was  that  Logic  obtained  not  only  the  name  of  m- 
strument,  or  instrumental  philosophy,  but  many  other  high-sound- 

1  See  Brand  it  Aristoteltt,  teint  akademisthm    140.   Trendelenburg,  EUnunta  Log.  Aristot., 
Nachfolgtr,  V.  I.  p.    p.  88.  —  Ed. 


A  *  tin  instrument  of 
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ing  titles.  It  was  long  generally  styled  the  Art  of  arts  and  Sci- 
ence of  sciences.  u  Logica,"  says  Scotus,  **  est  ars  artiuin  et  scien- 
tia  scientiarum,  qua  aperta,  omnes  alia  aperiuntur;  et  qua  clausa, 
omne8  alia?  clauduntur;  cam  qua  qucelibet,  sine  qua  nulla."1  In 
modern  times,  we  have  systems  of  this  science  under  the  titles  of 
Via  ad  Veritatem  *  —  Cynosura  Veritatis 8  —  Caput  et  Apex  Philos- 
ophic*—  IfeuristicOy  sive  Introductio  ad  Artem  Inveniendi?  etc. 
But  it  was  not  only  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  it  was 

likewise  held  to  be  the  infallible  corrector  of  our 
J^uLTT  °f     intellectual  vices,  the  invigorator  of  our  intel- 
lectual imbecility.    Hence  some  entitled  their 
Logics,  The  Medicine  of  the  Mind?  T7ie  Art  of  Thinking?  The 
Lighthouse  of  the  Intellect?  The  Science  teaching  the  Bight  Use 
of  Reason?  etc.,  etc.   Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.   To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  points  of  view,  Logic 
is  the  organ  of  philosophy,  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  corrector 
of  error,  and  in  others  it  is  not. 
In  reference  to  the  dispute,  whether  logic  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  instrument*  the  organon  of  the  other 
in  what  respect  Logio     sciences,  the  question  may  be  at  once  solved  by 

ia  an  instrument  of  the  ,.    .       .  ~  .  ,  ,    ,    .  * 

9eknam>  a  distinction.    One  science  may  be  styled  the 

instrument  of  another,  either  in  a  material  or  in 
a  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  one  science  is 
the  organ  of  another  when  one  science  determines  for  another  its 
contents  or  objects.  Thus  Mathematics  may  be  called  the  material 
instrument  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science  ;  Philology  — 
or  study  of  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc., 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  history — constitutes  a  material 
instrument  to  Christian  Theology ;  and  the  jurist,  in  like  manner, 
finds  a  material  instrument  in  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  whose  laws  he  expounds.10   Thus,  also,  Physiology,  in  a 


1  Mauritii   Erpositio   Qua*HtmHtn   Dortoru  5  G tinner,  Ars  Heuristics  InuUtttwtli*,  Lip- 

Subtilis  in  quinqut  Dnivtnalia  PorphyriL,  Quacst.  site,  1756.    Trattato  di  Mttser  Sebasiiano  Rrizzo, 

1.  {Scoti  Optra,  Ltigd.  1639,  torn.  i.  p.  481.)  aWT  Instntsnmle  et  Via  Innntrict  d*  gii  antitki 

Mauritius  refers  to  St.  Augustin  as  his  author-  neiU  seientie,  Venice,  1654.  —  Ed. 

Ity  for  the  above  quotation.   It  slightly  re-  6  Tschirnbaoaen,  Mtdieina  Mentis,  tivt  Artit 

sembles  a  passage  in  the  D*  Orditu,  1.  li.  e.  18.  Inveniendi  Practpta  G met  alia,  A  nut.  1687. 

—  Ed.  Lange,  Mtdicina  Mentis,  Hala>,  1708.  —  Ed. 

>  Gandllog,  Via  ad  Veritatem  Moralem,  Ha-  '  L'Artdt  Ptnur,  commonly  known  as  the 

la?,  1718.     Daiica,  Fia  ad  Vtritttttm,  Jenae,  Tort  Royal  Logic  Several  other  works  have 

1764  (2d  edit).  —Ed.  appeared  under  tbe  same  title.  —  Ed. 

*  P.  Laurembergius,  Cynosura  Bona  Mentis  8  Grosseros,  Pharsst  inteiUetus,  six* 

s.  Losjiea  Kostoch,  1683.   R.  Loenus,  Cynontra  EUctica,  Llpa.,  1697.  —  Ed 

Rationit,  Am  hem,  1667.  —  Ed.  9  Watts,  Logic,  or  the  Right  Vie  of  I 

4  See  Krug,  Lngik,  »  9,  p.  23.  from  whom  Ed. 

aereral  of  the  above  definition*  were  probably  10  See  Genorcsi.  p  41,  [  1 

taken.  -  ED.  Logico- Critic*  Libri  Y.t  1. 1.  0.  UL  - 1 
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material  point  of  view,  is  the  organon  of  medicine ;  Aristotle  has 
indeed  well  said,  that  medicine  begins  where  the  philosophy  of 
nature  leaves  oft*.1  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  one  science  is  the 
organon  of  another,  when  one  science  determines  the  scientific 
form  of  another.  Now,  as  it  is  generally '  admitted  that  Logic 
stands  in  this  relation  to  the  other  sciences,  as  it  appertains  to 
Logic  to  consider  the  general  doctrine  of  Method  and  of  sys- 
tematic construction,  in  this  respect  Logic  may  be  properly 
allowed  to  be  to  the  sciences  an  instrument,  but  only  a  formal 
instrument.1 

In  regard  to  the  other  titles  of  honor,  Logic  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  [Heuretic  or]  Art 
Logic  not  properly     of  Discovery    "For  discovery  or  invention  is 

not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  but  is  either  the 
free  act  of  an  original  genius,  or  the  consequence  of  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, which  either  conducts  the  finder  to  something  unknown,  or 
gives  him  the  impulse  to  seek  it  out.  Logic  can  at  best  only  analyt- 
ically teach  how  to  discover,  that  is,  by  the  development  and  dis- 
memberment of  what  is  already  discovered.  By  this  process  there 
is  nothing  new  evolved,  and  our  knowledge  is  not  amplified ;  all 
that  is  accomplished  is  a  clearer  and  distincter  comprehension  of 
the  old;  our  knowledge  is  purified  and  systematized.*' 3  It  is 
well  observed  by  Antonius,  in  Cicero :  "  Nullum  est  praceptum 
in  hac  arte  quomodo  verum  inveniatur,  sed  tantum  est,  quomodo 
judicetur.**4  Logic  is  thus  not  creative;  it  is  only  plastic,  only 
formative,  in  relation  to  our  knowledge. 

Again  :  "Logic  cannot  with  propriety  be  styled  the  medicine  of 

the  mind,  at  least  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
in  what  Man  Lotfe    jective,  to  show  that  the  only  remedy  it  can 

can  t»e  styled  the  med-  .  -         ,  ...  .  . 

icine  of  the  mind         aPPv  18  t°  our  formal  errors,  while  our  material 

errors  lie  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  evident. 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  But  we  cannot, 
in  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  laws  of  formal  thinking,  investi- 
gate the  contents,  —  the  matter  of  our  thought.  Logic  can,  there- 
fore, only  propose  to  purge  the  understanding  of  those  errors  which 
lie  in  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  an  inconsequent  thinking. 
This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no  radical  cure,  but  merely  a 
purification  of  the  understanding.  In  this  respect,  however,  and  to 
this  extent,  Logic  may  justly  pretend  to  be  the  medicine  of  the 

1  D*  Sensn  tt  Srtt*ili,  c.  1.  »  Knig.  Logik,  f  9,  p.  24.  —  Ed.   Cf.  [Rich- 

J  Krug,  Logik,  *  9,  p.  23:  Cf.  Plainer,  Philo-    ter,  Logik,  p.  83  */ 

,  It  1.  p.  28,  ed.  1798.-ED.       *  De  Orator,,  ii.  88.  -  Ed. 
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mind,  and  may  therefore,  in  a  formal  relation,  be  styled,  as  by  some 
logicians  it  has  in  fact  been,  CatJiarticon  intellectus. 

"  By  these  observations  the  value  of  Logic  is  not  depreciated ; 
they  only  prepare  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  real  amount.  Pre- 
cisely, in  fact,  as  too  much  was  promised  and  expected  from  this 
study,  did  it  lose  in  credit  and  esteem." 1 

1  Knig,  Ugik,  f  9,  pp.  24-6.  -  Ed.  Cf.  lEJobter,  Logik,  p.  85  J 
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LECTURE  III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  — IL  ITS   UTILITY  —  III.  ITS   DIVISIONS  — SUBJECTIVE 
AND  OBJECTIVE  — GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL. 

The  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
See  pitoiition  tatter  part  of  the  introductory  question, — What 
is  Logic?  and  with  that  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second,  —  What  is  its  Utility  ?  In  the  Lecture  preceding  the  last, 
I  had  given  the  definition  of  Logic,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  and,  taking  the  several  parts  of  this  definition, 
had  articulately  explained,  1°,  What  was  the  meaning  and  history 
of  the  word  Logic;  2°,  What  was  the  import  of  the  term  science, 
the  genus  of  Logic ;  and,  3°,  What  was  signified  by  laws  of  thought 
as  thought,  the  object-matter  of  Logic.  This  last  I  had  considered 
under  three  heads,  explaining,  1°,  What  is  meant  by  thought;  2°, 
What  is  meant  by  thought  as  thought ;  and,  3°,  What  is  meant  by 
laws  of  thought  as  thought.  It  was  under  the  last  of  these  heads 
that  the  last  Lecture  commenced.  I  had,  in  the  preceding,  shown 
that  the  form  of  thought  comprises  two  .kinds  of  phenomena,  given 
always  in  conjunction,  but  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  and 
analysis  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  The  one  of  these 
classes  comprehends  what  is  contingent,  the  other  what  is  necessary, 
in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  The  necessary  element  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  object  of  Logic ;  whereas  the  pha?uomena  of 
thought  and  of  mind  in  general  are  indiscriminately  proposed  to 
Psychology.  Logic,  therefore,  I  said,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  philosophical  sciences  by  its  definition,  as  the  science  of  the 
necessary  form  of  thought.  This,  however,  though  a  full  and  final 
definition,  is  capable  of  a  still  more  explicit  enunciation;  and  I 
showed  how  we  are  entitled  to  convert  the  term  necessary  into  the 
term  laws;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
how,  the  necessity  of  a  mental  element  being  given,  there  is  also 
implicitly  given  the  four  conditions,  1°,  That  it  is  subjective;  2°, 
That  it  is  original ;  3°,  That  it  is  universal ;  and,  4°,  That  it  is  a 
law.   The  full  and  explicit  definition  of  Logic,  therefore,  is,  —  the 
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science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought;  or,  the  science  of  the  Formal  Laws 
of  Thought ;  —  these  being  only  three  various  expressions  of  what 
is  really  the  same. 

Logio  being  thus  defined,  I  gave  a  brief  and  general  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  domain 
of  Logic,  and  showed  how,  though  most  logicians  had  taken,  specu- 
latively and  in  general,  a  very  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
science,  they  had  not  carried  this  view  out  into  application,  by 
excluding  from  the  sphere  of  Pure  and  Abstract  Logic  all  not 
strictly  relative  to  the  form  of  thought,  but  had  allowed  many 
doctrines  relative  merely  to  the  matter  of  thought  to  complicate 
and  to  deform  the  science. 

I  then  called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  author  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  attention,  and  showed  that  Dr.  Whately,  in  his 
statements  relative  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  vague  and 
obscure,  erroneous  and  self-contradictory;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  the  only  logician  who 
has  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  nature,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  but  in  truth,  to  the  logicians  of  almost  every 
age  and  country  except  our  own. 

And  here,  taking  a  view  of  what  we  have  already  established, 
I  would  interpolate  some  observations  which  I 
Obtervmtiooa  inter-     ought  in  my  last  Lecture  to  have  made,  before 
qtiTiuoT^wiat  °jI     leaving  the  consideration  of  the  first  question, 
Logic?  — viz.,  What  is  Logic?   Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 

exclusively  conversant  about  thought,  —  about 
thought  considered  strictly  as  the  operation  of  Comparison,  or  the 
faculty  of  Relations ;  and  thought,  in  this  restricted  signification,  is 
the  cognition  of  any  mental  object  by  another  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered as  included;  —  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of 

things  under  conceptions.  By  the  way,  I  would 


%^Vo»^t°mteFt'm     ^ere  Pause  to  m(&e  an  observation  upon  the 

word  conception,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  which  I  mean  hereafter  to  adopt.  You  are 
aware,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  use  conception 
in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
usurps  it  in  a  very  limited  meaning,  in  a  meaning  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself,  —  viz.,  for  the  simple  and  unmodified  representation  of 
an  object  presented  in  Perception.1  Reid,  again,  vacillates  in  the 
signification  he  attaches  to  this  term,  —  using  it  sometimes  as  a 


1  Se«  Lecttmt  on  Mttapkytia,  kct.  xxxili.  p.  462.  —  Ed. 
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synonym  for  Imagination,  sometimes  as  comprehending  not  only 
Imagination,  but  Understanding  and  the  object  of  Understanding.1 

It  is  in  the  latter  relation  alone  that  I  ever  em- 

ofktt«^,°ynM!,,t   Ploy  ^ an<1  thl8  is  ita  correct  and  senuine  8isni- 

fication,  whether  we  regard  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  or  its  general  uso  by  philosophers.  Conception,  in  English, 
is  equivalent  to  conceptio  and  conceptus  in  Latin ;  and  these  terms, 
by  the  best  philosophers,  and  the  most  extensive  schools,  have  been 
employed  as  synonymous  for  notion  (notio),  the  act  or  object  of  the 
Understanding  Proper,  or  Faculty  of  Relations.  So  far,  therefore, 
you  are  sufficiently  prepared  not  to  attribute  to  the  word  conception, 
when  you  hear  it  from  me,  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  philo- 
sophical writings  with  which  you  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar. 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terra  will  be  soon  fully  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place,  when  we  commence  the  treatment  of 
Logic  itself.  But  what  I  principally  pause  at  present  to  say  is  — 
that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  reference  to 
this  word,  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The  term  concq>tion, 
like  perception,  imagination,  etc*,  means  two  things,  or  rather  the 
same  thing  in  two  different  relations,  —  relations,  however,  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish,  and  to  murk  the  distinction 
by  the  employment  of  distinct  words.  Conception  means  both  the 
act  of  conceiving,  and  the  object  conceived;  as  jterception,  both  the 
act  of  perceiving,  and  the  thing  perceived;  imagination,  both  the 
net  of  imagiuing,  and  what  is  imagined.  Now,  this  is  a  source  of 
great  vagueness  in  our  philosophical  discussions:  have  we  no  means 
of  avoiding  this  inconvenience?  I  think  we  have;  and  that,  too, 
without  committing  any  violence  upon  language.  I  would  propose 
the  following  distinction  :  For  tho  act  of  conceiving,  the  term  con- 
ception should  be  employed,  and  that  exclusively;  while  for  the 
object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived,  the  term  concept 
should  be  used.8  Concept  is  the  English  of  the  Latin  conception,  — 
id  quod  conception  est,  —  and  had  it  no  vested  right  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  the  language,  it  has  good  warrant  for  its  naturalization. 
There  are  a  thousand  words  in  English  formed  on  precisely  tho 
same  analogy,  as  precept,  digest,  etc.,  etc.  But  we  have  no  occasion 
to  appeal  to  analogy.  The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among 
the  older  philosophical  writers  in  English,*  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  our 

1  See  Lrcturts  on  Metapkyskt,  lect.  xxxill.  p.  intrllifrendi"   Set  Occam,  In  Sent  ,,  I.  i.  d.  2, 

152.  — En.  qu.  8;aodBlel,  I.  1.  d.  3,  q.  6  ] 

S  See  Biol,  [Ttt  Sent.,  I.  i.  dtat.  2.  qu.  8;  J.  ii.  8  See  Zacharr  Coke,  Art  of  Logici.  London 

diit.  2,  qu.  2.   By  Occam  and  most  others,  1CM,  pp.  11,  101,  tt  alibi;  Gideon  llarvry, 

i  it  used  m  "  id  quod  terminal  actum  ArdUlogia  Pktio&ophica  Xova,  or  S<w 
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English  lexicographers.    I  may  add,  that  nearly  the  same  fortune 
Las  befallen  the  term  in  French.    Concept  was  in  ordinary  use  by 
the  old  French  philosophers,  but  had  latterly  waxed  obsolete.  It 
has,  however,  I  see,  been  reinstated  in  its  rights  since  the  reawaken- 
ing of  philosophy  in  France ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  now  employed 
in  that  language  in  translating  from  the  German  the  terra  Begriff. 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in  using  the  expression  concept 
for  the  object  of  conception,  and  conception  I  shall  exclusively  em- 
ploy to  designate  the  act  of  conceiving.    Whether  it  might  not,  in 
like  manner,  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  percept  for  the  object 
of  perception,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression.    Logic,  we  have  seen,  is  ex- 
clusively conversant  about  thought  strictly  so 
Analogy  between     denominated,  and  thought  proper,  we  have  seen, 
Logic  and  Mathemat-     jg  tne  COgnition  of  one  object  of  thought  by  an- 
other, in  or  under  which  it  is  mentally  included ; 
—  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  through  a 
concept  or  general  notion,  or  of  one  notion  through  another.  In 
thought,  all  that  we  think  about  is  considered  either  as  something 
containing,  or  as  something  contained ;  —  in  other  words,  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  only  a  cognition  of  the  necessary  relations  of  our 
concepts.    This  being  the  case,  it  need  not  move  our  wonder  that 
Logic,  within  its  proper  sphere,  is  of  such  irrefragable  certainty, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolutions  of  philosophical  doctrines, 
it  has  stood  not  only  unshattered  but  unshaken.    In  this  respect, 
Logic  and  Mathematics  stand  alone  among  the  sciences,  and  their 
peculiar  certainty  flows  from  the  same  source.    Both  are  conversant 
about  the  relations  of  certain  a  priori  forms  of  intelligence:  — 
Mathematics  .about  the  .necessary  forms  of  Imagination ;  Logic  about 
the  necessary  forms  of  Understanding ;  Mathematics  about  the  re- 
lations of  our  representations  of  objects,  as  out  of  each  other  in 
space  and  time ;  Logic  about  the  relations  of  our  concepts  of  ob- 
jects, as  in  or  under  each  other,  that  is,  as,  in  different  relations, 
respectively  containing  and  contained.    Both  are  thus  demonstra- 
tive or  absolutely  certain  sciences  only  as  each  develops  what  is 
given  —  what  is  given  as  necessary,  in  the  mind  itself.    The  laws 
of  Logic  are  grounded  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
through  the  concepts  of  the  Understanding,  and  through  these  we 
know  only  by  comprehending  the  many  under  the  one.  Concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered  by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 


•/  PhiUaapki.  Lond.  1958,  P.  I.,  b.  ».,  c.  4,  p. 
22.  For  several  authorities  for  the  use  of  tl.U 
term  among  the  older  Euglish  logicians,  see 


Bayne*,  Ntv  Anoxic  of  Logical  Formi,  pp.  6, 
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to  the  Elaborative,  Logic  pronounces  nothing,  but  restricts  its  con- 
sideration to  the  laws  according  to  which  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  affirmed.1 

It  is  of  itself  manifest  that  every  science  must  obey  the  laws  of 
Logic  If  it  does  not,  such  pretended  science 
is  not  founded  on  reflection,  and  is  only  an  irra- 
tional absurdity.  All  inference,  evolution,  con- 
catenation, is  conducted  on  logical  principles  —  principles  which 
are  ever  valid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same.  But  an  extension 
of  any  science  through  Logic  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  by  con- 
forming to  logical  canons  we  acquire  no  knowledge  —  receive  noth- 
ing new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  obtained 
more  intelligible,  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is  only  the 
negative  condition  of  truth.'  To  attempt  by  a  mere  logical  knowl- 
edge to  amplify  a  Bcience,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  we  should 
attempt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  laws  of  a  language  to 
discover  what  was  written  in  this  language,  without  a  perusal  of  the 
several  writings  themselves.  But  though  Logic  cannot  extend, 
cannot  amplify  a  science  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science. 
The  progress  of  the  sciences  consists  not  merely  in  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  but  likewise  in  the  detection  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing among  the  materials  accumulated ;  and  the  reflective  abstraction 
by  which  this  is  effected,  must  not  only  follow  the  laws  of  Logic, 
but  is  most  powerfully  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  logical  study. 
In  theso  intercalary  observations  I  have,  however,  insensibly  en- 
croached upon  the  second  question, — What  is  the  Utility  of  Logic? 
On  this  question  I  now  dictate  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  IV.  As  the  rules  of  Logic  do  not  regard  the  matter  but 
only  the  form  of  thought,  the  Utility  of 
I.***©.17  maity  **"     Logic  must,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  as 

limited  to  its  influence  on  our  manner  of 
thinking,  and  not  sought  for  in  any  effect  it  can  exert  upon 
what  we  think  about.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
be  considered  useful  as  a  Material  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean 
of  extending  our  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths ; 
but  merely  as  a  Formal  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean  by  which 
knowledge,  already  acquired,  may  be  methodized  into  the  form 
accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  our  understanding.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Medicine  of  the  mind 

1  Cf.  Bachmann,  Logik,  EtaleUung,  }  20-      »  [Anoillon,  Euau  PkOotopkiques,  t.  U.  p. 
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to  the  extent  of  remedying  the  various  errors  which  originate 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  but  merely  to 
the  extent  of  purging  the  mind  of  those  errors  which  arise 
from  inconsequence  and  confusion  in  thinking.1 


Logic,  however,  is  still  of  eminent  utility,  not  only  as  presenting 
to  us  the  most  interesting  object  of  contemplation  in  the  mechanism 
of  hmnnn  thought,  but  as  teaching  how,  in  many  relations,  to  dis- 
criminate truth  from  error,  and  how  to  methodize  our  knowledge 
into  system ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  the  mind  upon 
itself,  it  affords  to  our  higher  faculties  one  of  their  most  invigorating 
exercises.  Another  utility  is,  that  Logic  alone  affords  us  the  means 
requisite  to  accomplish  a  rational  criticism,  and  to  communicate  its 
results. 

What  is  now  summarily  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I 
illustrated,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  detail,  —  in  so  far  as  it  was  requis- 
ite to  disencumber  the  real  value  of  our  science  from  those  false 
utilities  which,  in  place  of  enhancing  its  worth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have,  in  fact,  inainly  contributed  to  reduce  the  common 
estimate  of  its  importance  far  beneath  the  truth.  I  now  proceed 
to  te'rminate  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  head  by  a  few  words,  in 
exposition  of  what  renders  the  cultivation  of  Logic  —  of  genuine 
logic  —  ono  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  our  studies. 

"Admitting,  therefore,  that  this  science  teaches  nothing  new, — 
that  it  neither  extends  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
Logte  g5v«  u,,  to  .     e(1     nor  unfo|,is  the  inysterie8  which  lie  bevond 

certain  extent,  domin-  „     ,  «       •         .  * 

ion o»er  our  thoughts.     1,10  compass  of  the  reflective  intellect, —and 

that  it  only  investigates  the  immutable  laws  to 
which  the  mind  in  thinking  is  subjected,  still,  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
ops the  application  of  these  laws,  it  bestows  on  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  dominion  over  our  thoughts  themselves.  And  is  it  nothing 
to  watch  the  secret  workshop  in  which  nature  fabricates  cognitions 
and  thoughts,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  self-conscious- 
ness, to  the  end  that,  having  learnt  to  know  ourselves,  we  may  be 
qualified  rightly  to  understand  all  else?  Is  it  nothing  to  seize  the 
helm  of  thought,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  it  at  our  will  ?  For,  through 
a  research  into  the  laws  of  thinking,  Logic  gives  us,  in  a  certain 
sort,  a  possession  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  universe  of  matter,  governed  by 
eternal  laws,  and  follows,  even  without  consciousness,  the  invari- 
able canons  of  its  nature.    But  to  know  and  understand  itself  and 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Tjoffik,  S  9.  — Ed. 
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out  of  the  boundless  chaos  of  phenomena  presented  to  the  senses 
to  form  concepts,  through  concepts  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  harmony 
and  arrangement,  and  thus  to  establish  the  dominion  of  intelligence 
over  the  universe  of  existence,  —  it  is  this  alone  which  constitutes 
man's  grand  and  distinctive  preeminence." 1  "  Man,"  says  the  great 
Pascal,  "is  but  a  reed,  —  the  very  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed 
that  thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to 
crush  him.  He  dies  from  an  exhalation,  from  a  drop  of  water.  But 
should  the  universe  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler 
than  that  by  which  he  falls ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  and  of  the 
victory  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  noth- 
ing. Thus  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought.  ....  Let 
us  labor,  then,  to  think  aright ;  this  is  the  foundation  of  morality." 2 
In  the  world  of  sense,  illusive  appearances  hover  around  us  like 
evil  spirits;  unreal  dreams  mingle  themselves 
Supplies  in  p«rt the     w^n        knowledge;  the  accustomed  assumes 

eriteriou  of  truth  from  .  .  . 

error  the  character  of  certaiuty  ;  and  the  associations 

of  thought  are  mistaken  for  the  connections  of 
existence.  Wo  thus  require  a  criterion  to  discriminate  truth  from 
error ;  and  this  criterion  is,  in  part  at  leas^  supplied  to  us  by  Logic. 
Logic  teaches  us  to  analyze  the  concrete  masses  of  our  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension 
of  its  parts,  it  teaches  us  to  think  consistently  and  With  method,  and 
it  teaches  us  how  to  build  up  our  accumulated  knowledge  into  a  firm 
and  harmonious  edifice.3  "The  study  of  logic  is  as  necessary  for 
correct  thinking,  as  the  study  of  grammar  is  for  correct  speaking ; 
were  it  not  otherwise  and  in  itself  an  interesting  study  to  inves- 
tigate the  mechanism  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  marvellous 
processes  of  thought.  They,  at  least,  who  are  familiar  with  this 
mechanism,  are  less  exposed  to  the  covert  fallacies  which  so  easily 
delude  those  unaccustomed  to  an  analysis  of  these  processes." 4 
But  it  is  not  only  by  affording  knowledge  and  skill  that  Logic  is 
thus  useful ;  it  is  perhaps  equally  conducive  to 

dmrundtaK*  ^  ^  t!ie  same  0,1(1  ^y  bestowing  power.  The  retor- 
sion of  thought  upon  itself— the  thinking  of 
thought  —  is  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  consequently,  an  invigorating 
exercise  of  the  Understanding;  and  as  the  understanding  is  the  in- 
strument of  all  scientific,  of  all  philosophical,  speculation,  Logic,  by 
preeminently  cultivating  the  understanding,  in  this  respect  likewise 

1  [Helnrich  Richter],  [  tibtr  den  Gfgmnand  Faugtre.)    Compare    Ditnusions,   p.  311.— 

intf  den  Vmfimg  der  Legik,  pp.  8,  4,  Lelpric,  Ed. 

1825.  —  Ed.  )  s  cf.  Rfcbter,  Lt*,i,  pp.  6,  6, 12.  —  Ed. 

t  fW*4,  p.  |.  art.  iv.  i  6,  (rol.  ii.  p.  84.  ed.  *  Krug,  Logik,  j  9,  p.  26.  —  Ed. 
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vindicates  its  ancient  title  to  be  viewed  as  the  best  preparatory  dis- 
cipline for  Philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  large. 

There  is,  however,  one  utility  which,  though  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  I  roust  not  omit,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in- 
sisted on  by  any  logical  writer.  In  reference  to  this,  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph  : 

f  V.  But  Logic  is  further  useful  as  affording  a  Nomenclature 

T«r  v  utuity  of     of  tlie  laws  ^  which  legitimate  thinking 
lokio.-m  affording     is  governed,  and  of  the  violation  of  these 

laws,  through  which  thought  becomes  vicious 
or  null. 

It  is  said,  iu  Hudibras,1— 

"  That  nil  a  Rhetorician rale* 
Serve  only  but  to  name  his  tool*;  " 

and  it  may  be  safely  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  utili- 
ties of  Rhetoric  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  can 
no  more  enable  us  to  compose  well,  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  tho 
rules  of  Logic  can  enable  us  to  think  well.  There  is  required  from 
nature,  in  both,  the  faculty ;  but  this  faculty  must,  in  both  depart- 
ments, be  cultivated  by  an  assiduous  and  also  a  well-directed  exer- 
cise; that  is,  in  the  one,  the  powers  of  Comparison  must  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Rhetorie,  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Logic.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the 
utility  of  cither  science  is  something  more  than  a  mere  naming  of 

their  tools.    But  the  naming  of  their  tools, 
importinc*  of  a  «i-     thOUgh  in  itself  of  little  value,  is  valuable  as  the 

entitle  nomenclature.  °  ' 

condition  of  an  important  function,  which,  with- 
out this,  could  not  be  performed.  "Words  do  not  give  thoughts;  but 
without  words,  thoughts  could  not  be  fixed,  limited,  and  expressed. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  the  essential  condition  of  all  think- 
ing, worthy  of  the  name.  Now,  what  is  true  of  human  thought  in 
general,  is  true  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  particular.  Tho  nomencla- 
ture in  these  sciences  is  the  nomenclature  of  certain  general  analy- 
ses and  distinctions,  which  express  to  the  initiated,  in  a  single  word, 
what  the  uninitiated  could  (supposing — what  is  not  probable  — 
that  he  could  perform  the  relative  processes)  neither  understand  not- 
express  without  a  tedious  and  vague  periphrasis;  while,  in  his  hands, 
it  would  assume  only  the  appearance  of  a  particular  observation,  in- 
stead of  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  and  acknowledged  rule. 
To  take  a  very  simple  example  :  there  is  in  Logic  a  certain  sophism, 

IP.  Cant.  L  88.  —  Ed. 
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or  act  of  illegal  interference,  by  which  two  things  are,  perhaps  in  a 

very  concealed  and  circuitous  manner,  made  to 
prove  each  other.  Now,  the  man  unacquainted 
with  Logic  may  perhaps  detect  aud  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy ; 
but  how  will  he  expose  it  ?  He  must  enter  upon  a  long  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  after  much  labor  to  himself  and  others, 
he  probably  does  not  make  his  objection  clear  and  demonstrative 
after  all.  But  between  those  acquainted  with  Logic,  the  whole 
matter  would  be  settled  in  two  words.  It  would  be  enough  to  say 
and  show  that  the  inference  in  question  involved  a  circttlus  in  con- 
cludemloj  and  the  refutation  is  at  once  understood  and  admitted.  It 
is  in  like  manner  that  one  lawyer  will  express  to  another  the  ratio 
decidendi  of  a  case  in  a  single  technical  expression  ;  while  their 
clients  will  only  perplex  themselves  and  others  in  their  attempts  to 
set  forth  the  merits  of  their  cause.  Now,  if  Logic  did  nothing  more 
than  establish  a  certain  number  of  decided  and  decisive  rules  in 
reasoning,  and  afford  us  brief  and  precise  expressions  by  which 
to  bring  particular  cases  under  these  general  rules,  it  would  confer 
on  all  who  in  any  way  employ  their  intellect  —  that  is,  on  the  culti- 
vators of  every  human  science  —  the  most  important  obligation. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  such  established  rules,  and  of  such 
a  technical  nomenclature,  that  we  can  accomplish,  with  facility,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent,  a  criticism  of  any  work  of  reasoning.  Logi- 
cal language  is  thus,  to  the  general  reasoncr,  what  the  notation  of 
Arithmetic,  and  still  more  of  Algebra,  is  to  the  mathematician. 
Both  enable  us  to  comprehend  and  express,  in  a  few  significant  sym- 
bols, what  would  otherwise  overpower  us  by  their  complexity ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend the  faculty  of  reasoning,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  language  of  Logic,  —  an  advantage  extending  indeed  to 
every  department  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  of  importance 
to  those  professions  which  are  occupied  in  inference,  and  conversant 
with  abstract  matter,  such  as  Theology  and  Law. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  preliminary  questions  —  viz., 
How  is  Logic  divided  ?  Now,  it  is  manifest  that 

III.   Divisions  of        %  •  •  •        «        •%  •  i 

this  question  may  be  viewed  m  two  relations ; 


for,  in  asking  how  is  Logic  divided,  we  either 
mean  how  many  kinds  are  there  of  Logic,  or  into  how  many  con- 
stituent parts  is  it  distributed  ?'  We  may  consider  Logic  either  as 
a  universal,  or  as  an  integrate,  whole. 

1  Division  of  I.opc  into  Natural  and  Artificial,  inept. 

"  lie  hit*  each  point  with  n«U>e  tore*  of  mind, 
WhiUt  |>ui<)e<l  Lugta  itnigglet  (Itr  behind." 

Cf.  Krog,  Logik,  p.  ».  Troxler,  Log ik,  i.  48. 
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It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  former  question  first;  for,  before 
proceeding  to  show  what  are  the  parts  of  which 

I.  The  Speciee  of  ...  .  .    .  .  .  . 

LorJc  a  logic  is  made  up,  it  is  requisite  previously  to 

determine  what  the  logic  is  of  which  these  parts 

are  the  components.    Under  the  former  head,  I  therefore  give  you 

the  following : 

%  VI.  Logic,  considered  as  a  Genus  or  Class,  may,  in  differ- 
ent relations,  be  divided  into  different  Spe- 

r.u«or*to  i£fmu£  cies-  And>  in  lhe  first  Place>  considered  by 
i.obieotir*uui  sab.     relation  to  the  mind  or  thinking  subject, 

,eoMve  Logic  is  divided  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 

tive, or,  in  the  language  of  some  older  authors,  into  Logka 
systematica  and  Logica  habitualis} 

By  Objective  or  Systematic  Logic  is  meant  that  complement  of 
doctrines  of  which  the  science  of  Lome  is  made 
up;  by  Subjective  or  Habitual  Logic  is  meant 
the  speculative  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  which  any  individual, 
(as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle)  may  possess,  and  the  practical  dex- 
terity with  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  Logics,  or,  rather,  Logic  con- 
sidered in  this  twofold  relation,  ought  to  be  pro- 
Both  thee  Logics     posed  to  himself  by  an  academical  instructor. 
«fth«  ^d^ofTogte^I     Wc  must'  therefore,  neglect  neither.  Logic  con- 
tartroction.  sidered  as  a  system  of  rules,  is  only  valuable  as 

a  mean  towards  logic  considered  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  a  logical  instructor  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  fulfils  his  duty  —  that  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  is  called 
on  to  perform  —  if  he  limit  himself  to  the  mere  enouncemcnt  of  a 
code  of  doctrine,  leaving  his  pupils  to  turn  his  instructions  to  their 
own  account  as  best  they  may.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  rec- 
ollect that  he  should  be  something  more  than  a  book ;  that  he  ought 
not  only  himself  to  deliver  the  one  Logic,  but  to  take  care  that  his 
pupils  acquire  the  other.  The  former,  indeed,  he  must  do  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  latter ;  but  if  he  considers  the  systematic  logic  whieh 
he  pronounces,  as  of  any  value,  except  iu  so  far  as  his  pupils  convert 
it  into  an  habitual  logic,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  function  which  he  attempts  to  perform.    It  is,  therefore,  incum- 


1  See  Tim  pier,  p.  877;  Yowltw,  p.  217; 
cios.    [Loifirtr  Sytlrma,  attthart  M.  CUmmte 
TimpUro,  Hanovuc,  1C12.   Vowius,  De  jVafura 
Art i urn,  1.  ir.  Wr<  de  Logirn,  C.  ix.  I'ncitlf,  In 
Porpktfrii  Jsagogm,  p.  2,  ed.  Francof,  1697.  On 


various  division*  of  Logic,  wc  Timpler,  Logi. 
ta  Sfyntrma,  1.  I.  c  1,  q.  13-30,  p.  40-5»5, 
Utebert  »b  Ieendoorn,  ^fata  MMosofMra, 
lOnt.  1.  *  51 — 03,  p.  95  tt  *<H  ,  ed.  Duvcntrfoe 
1648.  —  Ed.] 
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bent  on  nn  academical  instructor,  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  induce 
his  pupils,  by  logical  exercise,  to  digest  what  is  presented  to  them 
as  an  objective  system  into  a  subjective  habit.  Logic,  therefore,  in 
both  these  relations  belongs  to  us,  and  neither  can  be  neglected 
without  compromising  the  utility  of  a  course  like  the  present. 

*r  VII.  In  the  second  place,  by  relation  to  its  application  or 
non-application  to  objects,  Logic  is  divided 

r*"™u,  oXu.  u  into  Ab8tract  or  Gcueral>  a,ia  into  Concrete 
At.tr»ct  or  o«n*r>].     or  Special.    The  former  of  these  is  called, 

^  Conmlc  or  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  ScoAcktu^ 

vpayiuxruv,  and,  by  the  Arabian  and  Latin 

schoolmen,  Loyica  docens;  while  the  latter  is  denominated,  by 

the  Greeks,  SioAcktuo/  iv  xpwtl  *°*  yvfivaauf.  vpayfiamv ;  by  the 

Arabians  and  Latins,  Lagka  uteiu. 

Abstract  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought  as  potentially  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but 
as  not  actually  applied  to  those  of  any;  Con- 
crete Logic  considers  these  laws  in  their  actual  and  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  object-matter  of  this  or  that  particular  science.  The 
former  of  these  is  one,  and  alone  belongs  to  philosophy,  whereas 
the  latter  is  as  multiform  as  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  it  is 
relative.1 

This  division  of  Logic  does  not  remount  to  Aristotle,  but  it  is 
found  in  his  most  ancient  commentator,  Alexan- 
ThfedhrMon  of  Logic     der  the  Aphrodisian,  and,  after  him,  in  most  of 

remounts  to  Alexin-  r  .  . 

der  the  Aphrodfeiau.  °ther  Greek  Logicians.     Alexander  illus- 

trates the  opposition  of  the  logic  divorced  from 
things  (x«»pU  vpayfidrm', —  rebus  avttlsa),  to  the  logic  applied  to 
things  (iv  xprpra  #cat  yvfivcuriq.  irpay/iarciw,  —  rebus  applicata),  by  a 
simile.  "  The  former,  he  6ays,  u  may  be  resembled  to  a  geometrical 
figure,  say  a  triangle,  when  considered  abstractly  and  in  itself; 
whereas  the  latter  may  be  resembled  to  the  same  triangle,  as  con- 
cretely existing  in  this  or  that  particular  matter :  for  a  triangle  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  ever  one  and  the  same ;  but  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  matter,  it  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  that  matter ;  for  it 
is  different  as  it  is  of  silver,  gold,  lead  —  as  it  is  of  wood,  of  stone, 
etc.2   The  same  holds  good  of  Logic.    General  or  Abstract  Logic 


1  Sot  Knijr.  p.  27  [Lagyk,  {  10,  Anra.  —  Ed.]  ganvm,  p.  28.  q.  v.  f  2.   "  Alexander  Aphro- 

8  lltcndoorn,  J\faia,  Out.  i.  55;  Crelliu*,  dUleusi*  Lugicam  ilnm  abjuiictam  aimilem 

Jvtgoge  Lngita,  p.  12.]    The  illustration  it  rime  ait  fltrnnr  grometricx.  utpote  triangulo, 

fully  given  by  BaJforeua,  Comtmmuiriut  in  Or-  dum  iu  ae  et  per  sc  epectatur;  Logicam  vero 
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is  always  one  and  the  same ;  but  as  applied  to  this  or  to  that  object 
of  consideration,  it  appeal's  multiform."  So  fur  Alexander.  This 
appearance  of  multiformity  I  may,  however,  add,  is  not  real ;  for 
the  mind  has  truly  only  one  mode  of  thinking,  one  mode  of  reason- 
ing, one  mode  of  conducting  itself  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whatever  may  be  the  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself  Logic 

may  therefore  be  again  well  compared  to  the 
p.rilonrtC<i  ^  CO°*  authority  of  an  universal  empiro  —  of  an  em- 
pire governing  the  world  by  common  laws.  In 
such  a  dominion  there  are  many  provinces,  various  regions,  and  dif- 
ferent prefectures.  There  is  one  prajfect  in  Asia,  another  in  Europe, 
a  third  in  Africa, and  each  is  decorated  by  different  titles;  but  each 
governs  and  is  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  the  empire  con- 
fided to  his  administration.  The  nature  of  General  Logic  may 
likewise  be  illustrated  by  another  comparison.  The  Thames,  for 
instance  in  passing  London,  is  a  single  river, — is  one  water, — but  is 
there  applied  to  many  and  different  uses.  It  is  employed  for  drink- 
ing, for  cooking,  for  brewing,  for  washing,  for  irrigation,  for  naviga- 
tion, etc.  In  like  manner,  Logic  in  itself  is  one:  as  a  science  or 
an  art,  it  is  single ;  but,  in  its  applications,  it  is  of  various  and  multi- 
form use  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  conversant  be  it  with 
necessary,  or  be  it  with  contingent  matter.  Or  further,  to  take  the 
example  of  a  cognate  science,  if  any  one  were  to  lay  down  different 
grammars  of  a  tongue,  as  that  may  be  applied  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  life,  he  would  be  justly  derided  by  all  grammarians,  indeed 
by  all  men ;  for  who  is  there  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  grammar  of  the  same  language  in  all  its  various  applica- 
tions?1 

Thus,  likewise,  there  is  only  one  method  of  reasoning,  which  all 
the  sciences  indifferently  employ ;  and  although  men  are  severally 
occupied  in  different  pursuits,  and  although  one  is,  therefore,  entitled 
a  Theologian,  another  a  Jurist,  a  third  a  Physician,  and  so  on,  each 

cum  rebus  conjunetam  similem  eidem  trt-  1  8ec  Rami  Se\.,  p.  860,  [P.  Rami  Sthola  fa 

angulo  huic  aut  itll  materia;  impresso.   Nam  Liberal**  Artet,  Bo*  I  lose,  1578.   "  Unus  est  I.u- 

trianguli  in  te  ana  eat  et  cadem  ratio;  at  pro  tetlat  Sequana,  ad  multos  tamen  cutis  et  varioa 

varietate  materia:  raria.   Aliud  enira  est  ar-  accommodatua,  lavandum.aquandum,  vehen- 

geuteum,  aliud  aureum,  aliud  ligneum,  lapl-  dum,  irrigandum,  coquendum:  sic  una  est 

dcom,  sut  plumb  um."  The  passage  referred  Logica,  varii  ct  multiplied  usus,  in  proposi* 

to  is  probably  one  in  the  Commentary  on  the  tioue  uccessaria,  probabili,  captiosa;  ars  ta- 

Prior  Ataigtie*,  p.  2.  ed.  Aid.  The  distinction  men  una.    81  Grammatics*  tree  aliquis  inep- 

itscir,  though  not  the  illustration,  is  given  tus  nobis  instituat,  unam  clvilem.  alteram 

more  exactly  in  the  language  or  the  text  by  agre«tem,  tertiam  de  vitis  amborum,  merit o 

*ome  of  the  later  commentators.   See  the  In-  rideatur  a  Grammaticis  omnibus,  qui  unam 

traductions  of  Ammonius  to  the  Categories,  Grammatlcam  noruut  omnium  cjusdem  lin« 

and  of  l'hiloponus  to  the  Prior  Analgia.-  guat  bominum  commuuem." - Eo.J 
Ed.] 
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employs  the  same  processes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 

thought.    Logic  itself  is,  therefore,  widely  diifer- 
Genend  Logic  to     ent  from  the  use  —  the  application  of  Logic, 
alone  one;   Special     For  Logic  is  agtricted  to  no  determinate  matter, 

Lotfic  is  manifold,  and  ,.,,„,.. 

pan  of  the  science  in  but  18  extended  to  all  that  is  the  object  of  reason 
which  it  to  applied.  and  intelligence.  The  use  of  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  potentially  applicable  to  ev- 
ery matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  special  reference  to 
some  one.  In  point  of  fact,  Logic,  in  its  particular  applications,  no 
longer  remains  logic,  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence in  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  Logic,  applied  to  the  objects  of 
geometry,  is  nothing  else  than  Geometry;  Logic,  applied  to  the 
objects  of  physics,  nothing  else  than  Natural  Philosophy.  We  have, 
indeed,  certain  treatises  of  Logic  in  reference  to  different  sciences, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  something  more  than  these  sciences  them- 
selves. For  example :  we  have  treatises  on  Legal  Logic,  etc ;  but 
such  treatises  are  only  introductions  —  only  methodologies  of  the 
art  or  science  to  which  they  relate.  For  such  special  logics  only 
exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a  determinate  matter  or  object  of  sci- 
ence, the  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed,  must  be  treated,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  certainty  of  inferences  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  con- 
structed into  a  scientific  whole.  Special  Logic  is  thus  not  a  sin- 
gle discipline,  not  the  science  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  but 
a  congeries  of  disciplines,  as  numerous  as  there  are  special  sciences 
in  which  it  may  be  applied.  Abstract  or  General  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  virtue  of  its  universal  character,  can  only  and  alone  Ik? 
one ;  and  can  exclusively  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
science.   This,  therefore,  likewise  exclusively  concerns  us. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

INTRODUCTION. 
LOGIC -III.   ITS  DIVISIONS  — PURE  AND  MODEETED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond introductory  question,  touching  the  Utilities  of  Logic,  I  pro- 
KecapituiaUon  ceeded  to  the  third  introductory  question, — 

What  are  the  Divisions  of  Logic?  and  stated 
to  you  the  two  most  general  classifications  of  this  science.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  the  division  of  Logic  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 
tive, or  Systematic  and  Habitual;  the  second  is  its  division  into 
General  and  Special,  or  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

To  speak  only  of  the  latter,  Abstract  or  General  Logic  is  logic 
viewed  as  treating  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  matter.  Concrete  or  Special  Logic  is  logic  viewed 
as  treating  of  these  laws  in  relation  to  a  certain  matter,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  end  of  some  determinate  science.  The  former  of 
these  is  one,  and  belongs  alone  to  philosophy,  that  is,  to  the  science 
of  the  universal  principles  of  knowledge;  the  latter  is  as  manifold 
as  the  sciences  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  of  which  it,  in  fact, 
constitutes  a  part,  —  viz.,  their  Methodology.  This  division  of 
logic  is  given,  but  in  different  terms,  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  and 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen.  The  Greek  division  does  not  remount  to 
Aristotle,  but  it  is  found  in  his  earliest  expositor,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  aud  he  was  probably  not  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
enounced.  It  is  into  StaAe/cTuo;  x^pU  irpay/xaiw,  Logica  rebus  avulna, 
that  is,  Logic  merely  formal,  Logic  apart  from  things;  in  other 
words,  abstract  from  all  particular  matter ;  and  BtaXeKrunj  iv  XPV***1 
Kal  yvfivtuTU}.  Trpay/MMw,  Logica  rebus  applicatUy  that  is,  Logic  as  used 
and  exercised  upon  things;  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  certain 
special  objects. 

This  distinction  of  Logic  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  seems  alto- 
gether unknown  to  modern  logicians.  The  division  of  Logic  by  the 
scholastic  Aristotelians  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  less  precise  and  unambiguous. 
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This  division  is  into  the  Logica  doceiis  and  Logica  uteris.  The 
Logica  docens  is  explained  as  logic  considered  as  an  abstruct  the- 
ory, —  as  a  preceptive  system  of  rules,  —  M  que  tradit  prcecepta ; "  — 
the  Logica  uteris,  as  logic  considered  as  a  concrete  practice,  —  as  an 
application  of  these  rules  to  use,  —  "quae  utitur  piteccptis." 1 
This  scholastic  division  of  Logic  into  dooms  and  uteris  has,  I  see, 
been  noticed  by  some  of  the  more  modem  au- 
The  divwon  of  Log-     tuors ;  but  it  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  which 

ica  docena,  «d  Log-       .    woul<]  ^  hayo  been  ha(J  these  authore  ^ 
tea  utena,  mistaken  by  ' 

some  modern  author     aware  of  the  meaning  in  which  the  terms  were 

employed,  and  had  they  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  more  explicit  expression  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  terms 
docens  and  uteris  are  employed  by  Wolf  to  mark  a  distinction  not 
the  same  as  that  which  they  designate  in  the  scholastic  logic,  and 
as  the  Wolfian  distinction  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  the 
terms  themselves  have  been  repudiated  by  those  who  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  older  and  a  more  valid  division  which 
they  alone  properly  expressed.8  Wolf  makes  the  Logica  docens, 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules :  the  Logica  utens,  the  habit  or 
dexterity  of  applying  them.  This  distinction  of  General  and  Spe- 
cial logic,  Wolf  and  the  Wolfian  logicians,  likewise,  denote  by  that 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic*  These  terms  are  in  themselves 
by  no  means  a  bad  expression  of  the  distinction  ;  but  those  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  unfortunately  did  not  limit  their  Practical 
Logic  to  what  I  have  defined  as  Special,  for  under  Practical  they 
included  not  only  Special,  but  likewise  Modified  Logic,  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak. 

Having  explained,  then,  this  primary  division  of  Logic  into  Gen- 
eral and  Special,  and  stated  that  General  Logic,  as  alone  a  branch 
of  philosophy,  is  alone  the  object  of  our  consideration ;  I  proceed 
to  give  the  division  of  General  Logic  into  two  great  species,  or 
rather  parts,  —  viz.,  into  Pure  or  Abstract,  and  Modified  or  Con- 
crete. 

^  VIII.  In  the  third  place,  considered  by 
Far.  m  o«m»i     reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 

Lojtie.    divided    into        .  .  .  _ 

pur*  and  Modified.        ^  can  come  into  exercise  by  us,  Logic  

Logic  General  or  Abstract  —  is  divided  into 
Pure  and  Modified ;  —  a  division,  however,  which  is  perhaps 

1  SmigUrii  Logica,  Dlap,  11.  q.  vi.  For  Mho-  3  Wolf,  PhUowphia  Rationaiis,  f }  8,  9, 10, 12. 

lartic  authorities,  eeo  Aquinas,  ht  IV.  Mttaph.,  —  Ed.    (Of.  Stnttlcr,  Sauter,  and  Mtiko.] 

Ject.  iv.  Scot  us,  Super  Univ.  flwpAyni,  q.  i.  —  [Stat  tier,  Logical  IS.  p.  12;  Sauter,  Poiitionr* 

Ed.  Logim,  1\  I.  and  II.  1778;  Instil.  Lng.,  V.  I.  and 

3  (As  Krug]  l»e  his  Logik,  S  H,  p.  90-  Com-  11. 1799;  l'aulua  Mako  dc  Kerck-C.«'<lt\  Comp. 

pare  Kant,  Logik;  Eiulcitung,  il.  —  Ed.]  Log.  Unit.  1M.  and  11  ,  4th  edit.,  1773.  —Lb.] 
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rather  the  distribution  of  a  science  into  its  parts  than  of  a  genus 
into  its  species.  Pure  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought 
proper,  as  contained  a  priori  in  the  nature  of  pure  intelligence 
itself.  Modified  Logic,  again,  exhibits  these  laws  as  modified 
in  their  actual  applications  by  certain  general  circumstances 
external  and  internal,  contingent  in  themselves,  but  by  which 
human  thought  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  in  its  mani- 
festations.1 

Pure  Logic  considers  Thought  Proper  simply  and  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  the  various  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  affected  in  its  actual  application.  Hu- 
man thought,  it  is  evident,  is  not  exerted  except  by  men  and  indi- 
vidual men.  By  men,  thought  is  not  exerted  out  of  connection 
with  the  other  constituents  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and,  in  each  individual,  this  character  is  variously  modified  by 
various  contingent  conditions  of  different  original  genius,  and  of 
different  circumstances  contributing  to  develop  different  faculties 

and  habits.  Now,  there  may  be  conceived  a  sci- 
ence, which  considers  thought  not  merely  as 
determined  by  its  necessary  and  universal  laws,  but  as  contingently 
affected  by  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  thought  is  actually 
exerted ;  —  which  shows  what  these  conditions  are,  how  they  im- 
pede, and,  in  general,  modify,  the  act  of  thinking ;  and  how,  in  fine, 
their  influence  may  be  counteracted.    This  science  is,  Modified  or 

Concrete  Logic.    What  I  have  called  Modified 
Nomenclature  of     L    •    .    identical  with  what  Kant  and  other 

Modi  tied  Logic.  ° 

philosophers  have  denominated  Applied  Logic 
(Angetcandte  Logik,  Logica  applicata.)*    This  expression  I  think 

improper.    For  the  term  Applied  Logic  can 
The  term  Applied     on\y  with  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special 
Loglc'  or  Concrete  Logic ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 

excellent  translation  of  the  terms  by  which  Special  Logic  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Greeks,  as  that  iv  XP1?0*4  yu/uw^rpaypmi>v.  And 
so,  in  fact,  by  the  Latin  Logicians  was  the  Greek  expression  ren- 
dered. Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  applied.  Logic, 
as  applied,  must  be  applied  to  something,  and  that  something  can 

1  For  distinction  of  reanon  t*  abstraeto  and  quet,  p.  286,  [Summlung  der  Schrifltn  wtdu  dr% 

reason  in  roncrtlo,  grounding  the  distinction  LagistAtn  Caleut  Hrrrn  Prof.  PLtuequet*  bttnffrn, 

of  an  Abstract  (or  J*ure),  and  a  Concrete  (or  Tubingen,  1778-  —  Ed.] 

Modified)  Logic,  are  Boyle's  Work,,  iv.  p.  104.  «  Kant,  Logik,  Eln  lei  tang  ii.;  Hoffbauer, 

See  al*0  Lambert  [AVm/«  Organ  on,  Dmnoiolo-  Anfa*z*gnli%sie  der  Logik,       17,  406;  Krug, 

pu,  i.  — Ed  ],  t  444,  who  aays  that  the  acioiicea  Logik,  Einleitung,  J  11; 

In  general  are  only  applied  logics.  Cf.  l'louo-  Logik, }  2.— Ed. 
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only  be  an  object  or  matter.  Now,  Special  Logic  is  necessarily  an 
applied  logic;  therefore  the  term  applied,  if  given  to  what  I  would 
call'  Modified  Logic,  would  not  distinguish  Modified  from  Special 
Logic.  But  further,  the  term  applied  as  given  to  Modified  Logic, 
considered  in  itself,  is  wrong ;  for  in  Modified  Logic  thought  is  no 
more  considered  as  actually  applied  to  any  particular  matter  than 
in  Pure  Logic.  Modified  Logic  only  considers  the  necessary  in 
conjunction  with  the  contingent  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
actually  exertible;  but  it  docs  not  consider  it  as  applied  to  one 
class  of  objects  more  than  to  another;  that  is,  it  does  not  consider 
it  as  actually  applied  to  any,  but  as  potentially  applicable  to  all. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  term  applied,  as  given  to 

Modified  Logic,  is  improper ;  whereas,  if  used  at 

Dow  properly  em-  ap^  \i  ought  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  special,' 
plo}ed"  which  I  would  positively  have  done,  were  it  not 

that,  having  been  unfortunately  bestowed  by  high  authority  on  what 
I  have  called  Modified  Logic,  the  employment  of  it  to  designate 
a  totally  different  distinction  might  generate  confusion.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  making  use  of  the  term.  I  find,  indeed, 
that  all  logicians  who,  before  Kant,  ever  employed  the  expression 
Ajyplied  Logic,  employed  it  as  convertible  with  Special  or  Concrete 
Logic.1  In  fine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terms  pure  and  ap- 
plied, as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  in  that  of  Germany  in  general,  arc  not  properly  relative  and 
correlative  to  each  other.  For  pure  has  its  proper  correlative  in 
modified  or  mixed ;  applied  its  proper  relative  in  unapplied,  that 
is,  divorced  from  things,  that  is,  abstract. 

But  passing  from  words  to  things,  I  may  observe  that  it  can  be 
questioned  whether  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic 

Modified  Logic  not     j>e  ent^]C(|  ^Q  ^he  dignity  of  an  essential  part  of 

properly  an  cwcDtial  °  ' 

part  of  Logic.  Logic  in  general,  far  less  of  a  coordinate  species 

as  opposed  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  You  are 
aware,  from  what  I  have  previously  stated  under  the  first  introduc- 
tory question,  that  Logic,  as  conversant  about  a  certain  class  of 
mental  phenomena,  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  philosophy  of 
mind ;  but  that,  as  exclusively  conversant  about  what  is  necessary 
in  the  phenomena  of  thought,  that  is,  the  laws  of  thinking,  it  is 
contradistinguished  from  Empirical  Psychology,  or  that  philosophy 
of  mind  which  is  merely  observant  and  inductive  of  the  mental 
phenomena  as  facts.    But  if  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic  be  consid- 

1  See  Italforeug,  [R.  Balforti  Commmtarius    separatam ;  nllam  rebtw  applicatam  ct  cam  lis 
in  Organum,  q.  v.  i  2,  p.  22.    "Gnecl  .  .  .     coujanctam."  —  Ed.] 
allam  djcuut  Loglcam  abjuuetam  et  a  rebus 
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ered  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  species  of  General  Logic,  this  discrim- 
ination of  Logic,  as  the  Nomology  of  thought,  from  Psychology,  as 
the  Phenomenology  of  mind,  will  not  hold.  For  Modified  Logic, 
presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  and  the  contingent  phaa- 
nomena  of  mind,  will  thus  either  comprise  Psychology  within  its 
sphere,  or  be  itself  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  Psychology. 
But  whichever  alternative  may  be  preferred,  the  two  sciences  are 
no  longer  distinct.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  hold,  that,  in  reality, 
Modified  Logic  is  neither  an  essential  part  nor  an  independent  spe- 
cies of  General  Logic,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  Logic  and 
Psychology,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  either  Logical  Psychol- 
ogy or  Psychological  Logic.1  There  is  thus  in  truth  only  one 
Logic,  that  is,  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  But  while  this,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  in  speculative  rigor,  still,  as  all  sciences  are  only 
organized  for  human  ends,  and  as  a  general  consideration  of  the 
modifying  circumstances  which  affect  the  abstract  laws  of  thought 
in  their  actual  manifestations,  is  of  great  practical  utility,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deforming  the  simplicity  of  the  sci- 
ence, if  I  follow  the  example  of  most  modern  logicians,  and  add  (bo 
it  under  protest)  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic  a  part,  or  an  appendix, 
under  the  name  of  Modified  Logic.  In  distributing  the  science, 
therefore,  into  these  two  principal  heads,  you  will  always,  I  re- 
quest, keep  steadily  in  mind,  that,  in  strict  propriety,  Pure  Logic 
is  the  only  science  of  Logic  —  Modified  Logic  being  only  a  scien- 
tific accident,  ambiguously  belonging  either  to  Logic  or  to  Psy- 
chology. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  science  into  its  parts ; 

Coonje^Logto'  an(^  88  ^  *9  °^  ^'o^1  importance  that  you  now 

obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute, 
in  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  point  towards  which 
we  travel,  and  every  stage  in  our  progress,  —  I  shall  comprise  this 
whole  statement  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  sufficiently  intelligible  without  much  subsequent  illustra- 
tion. That  illustration,  however,  I  will  give  in  my  next  Lecture. 
As  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  afford  you  a  conspectus  of  the 
ensuing  Course,  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  occupied  with  Logic,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  it  somewhat  long.  It  is,  however,  I 
believe,  the  only  paragraph  of  any  extent  which  I  shall  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  dictate. 


J  [See  Richter,  p.  67,  [  Cher  den  Gtgautand  und  dtn  Vmfang  d,r  Logik, » 17,  Lclp»lc,  1826.- Ed.] 
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%  IX.  General  or  Abstract  Logic,  we 
have  seen,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into 
«c*.ofLo*ointoiu     Pure  and  into  Modified.    Of  these  in 

their  order. 


I.  —  Pure  Logic  may,  I  think,  best  be  distributed  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles.  We  may  think ;  and  we  may  think  well.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  conditions  of  thinking  do  not  involve  the 
conditions  of  thinking  well;  but  the  conditions  of  thinking 
well  involve  the  conditions  of  thinking.  Logic,  therefore,  as 
.the  science  of  thought,  must  necessarily  consider  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of 
thought  is  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  think  well ;  therefore,  as 
the  end  of  a  science  must  be  conformed  to  the  end  of  its  ob- 
ject-matter, Logic,  as  the  science  of  thought,  must  display  not 
only  the  laws  of  possible,  but  the  laws  of  perfect,  thinking. 
Logic,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
investigates  the  formal  conditions  of  mere  thinking ;  the  other, 
the  formal  conditions  of  thinking  well. 

i.  —  In  regard  to  the  former:  —  The  conditions  of  mere 
thinking  are  given  in  certain  elementary  requisites ;  and  that 
part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  these,  may  be  called 
its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements.  These  elements 
are  either  Laws  or  Products. 

ii.  —  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  perfect  thinking  is  an  end,  and 
as,  the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an 
end  are  the  ways  or  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
that  part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  the  methods 
of  perfect  thinking,  may  be  called  its  Methodology,  or  Doctrine 
of  Method. 

Thus  Pure  Logic  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into  Stoichei- 
ology, or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  and  Methodology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Method.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

Logical  Stoicheiology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
elementary  requisites  of  mere  thought,  I  shall  divide  into  two 
parts.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
thinking ;  in  other  words,  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  —  Noetic  —  Xomology.  The  second  treats  of  the 
laws  of  thinking,  as  governing  tho  special  functions,  faculties, 
or  products  of  thought,  in  its  three  gradations  of  Conception  ; 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Simple  Apprehension,  —  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  —  Diaonetic  —  Dynamic. 

This  second  part  of  Stoicheiology  will,  therefore,  fall  into 
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three  subordinate  divisions  corresponding  to  these  several  de- 
grees of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  So  much  for 
the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

Logical  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
regulated  ways  or  methods  in  which  the  means  of  thinking 
are  conducted  to  their  end  of  thinking  well,  is  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  arc  methods,  and  there  are  as  many  meth- 
ods as  there  are  different  qualities  in  the  end  to  be  differently 
accomplished.  Now  tho  perfection  of  thought  consists  of  three 
virtues,  —  Clear  Thinking,  Distinct  Thinking,  and  Connected 
Thinking ;  each  of  these  virtues  is  accomplished  by  a  distinct 
'  method ;  and  the  three  methods  will  consequently  afford  the 
division  of  Logical  Methodology  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  comprises  the  method  of  Clear  Thinking,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Illustration  or  Definition. 

Tho  second  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Distinct  Thinking, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Division. 

The  third  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Concatenated  or 
Connected  Thinking,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Proof. 

These  parts  are  only,  however,  three  particular  applications 
of  Method;  they,  therefore,  constitute  each  only  a  Special 
Methodology.  But  such  methodology,  or  union  of  methodolo- 
gies, supposes  a  previous  consideration  of  method  in  general,  in 
its  notion,  its  species,  and  its  conditions.  Logical  Methodology 
will  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  of  a  General  and  of  a  Spe-  . 
cial,  —  the  Special  being  subdivided,  as  above  stated.  So  much 
for  the  distribution  of  Pure  Logic. 
II.  —  Modified  Logic  falls  naturally  into  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part  treats  of  the  nature  of  Truth  and  Krror,  and 
of  the  highest  laws  for  their  discrimination,  —  Alethiology. 

The  Second  treats  of  the  Impediments  to  thinking,  with  the 
Means  of  their  Removal.  These  impediments  arise,  1°,  from 
the  Mind ;  2°,  From  the  Body  ;  or,  3°,  From  External  Circum- 
stances. In  relation  to  the  Mind,  these  impediments  originate 
in  the  Senses,  in  Self-Consciousness,  in  Memory,  in  Associa- 
tion, in  Imagination,  in  Reason,  in  the  faculty  of  Language,  in 
the  Feelings,  in  tho  Desires,  in  tho  Will.  In  relation  to  the 
Body,  they  originate  in  Temperament,  or  in  the  state  of  Health. 
In  relation  to  External  Circumstances,  they  originate  in  the  di- 
versities of  Education,  of  Rank,  of  Age,  of  Climate,  of  Social 
Intercourse,  etc. 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  the  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  of  think- 
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ing ;  and  thinking  is  aided  either,  1°,  Through  the  Acquisition, 
or,  2°,  Through  the  Communication,  of  Knowledge. 

The  former  of  these  subsidiaries  (the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge) consists,  1°,  Of  Experience  (and  that  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  others)  ;  2°,  Of  Generalization  (and  this  through  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy)  ;  and,  3°,  Of  Testimony  (and  this  either  Oral 
or  Written).  Under  this  last  head  falls  to  be  considered  the 
Credibility  of  Witnesses,  the  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of 
Writings,  the  Rules  of  Criticism  and  of  Interpretation. 

The  latter  of  these  subsidiaries,  the  Communication  of  Knowl- 
edge, is  either  One-sided  or  Reciprocal.  The  former  consists 
of  Instruction,  either  Oral  or  Written  ;  the  latter  of  Conversa- 
tion, Conference,  Disputation. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  Modified  Logic. 

Tabular  view  of  the  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  general  tabular  view 
Diviiioxu  of  Logic.       of  the  Divisions  of  Logic  now  given. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  of  the  Introduction  would  now 
fall  to  be  considered,  — viz.,  What  is  the  History 

iv.  The  Hfatory  of     and  what  is  the  Bibliography,  of  Logic  ?  Were 
question  poat-     ^  writing  a  book,  and  not  giving  a  course  of  Lec- 
pond,  tures  upon  Logic,  I  would  certainly  consider  these 

questions  in  the  introduction  to  the  science ;  but 
I  would  do  this  with  the  admonition  that  beginners  should  pass 
these  over,  and  make  themselves  first  of  all  familiar  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  the  science  is  itself  the  complement.  For  why? 
The  history  of  a  science  is  a  narrative  of  the  order  in  which  its 
several  parts  have  been  developed,  and  of  the  contributions  which 
have  bctm  made  to  it  by  different  cultivators ;  but  such  a  narrative 
necessarily  supposes  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
science,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bcience  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  a  history  of  Logic  can 
only  be  proposed  with  advantage  to  those  who  are  already  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  Logic  itself ;  and  as,  in  a  course  like  the  present, 
I  am  bound  to  presume  that  you  are  not  as  yet  conversant  with  the 
science,  it  follows  that  such  a  history  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
attempted  in  the  commencement,  but  only  towards  the  conclusion, 
of  the  Lectures. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  question,  —  What  is  the  Bibliography  or 
Literature  of  Logic  ?  —  the  same  is  true,  in  so 

of  Logic.Blb  IOS™Ph7     *ar  as  a  knowledge  of  the  books  written  upon  a 

science  is  correlative  to  a  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory.   At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  unprofitable  than 
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for  me  to  recite  to  you  a  long  scries  of  works  to  which  you  have  not 
access,  by  authors  of  whom  you  probably  never  heard,  often  in  lan- 
guages which  few  of  you  understand.  In  the  present  stage  of  your 
studies,  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  should  know  of  many  books,  but 
that  you  should  read  attentively  a  few ;  —  non  multa  std  muitum.— 
I  shall  therefore  adjourn,  at  least,  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
What  in  general  are  the  principal  books  on  the  science  of  Logic  ? — 
simply  recommeuding  to  you  a  few,  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  such 
as  you  can  most  easily  procure;  such  as  are  in  languages  which  most 
of  you  can  read,  and  which  are  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  studied 
with  most  general  advantage. 

Of  works  in  our  own  language,  as  those  most  accessible  and  most 
intelligible  to  all,  there  are  unfortunately  hardly 

Of  WW 

any  which  I  can  recommend  to  you  as  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Logic,  either  in  purity  or  com- 
pleteness. The  Logic  of  Watts,  of  Duncan,  and  others,  are  worth 
reading,  as  books,  but  not  as  books  upon  Logic.  The  Elements  of 
Logic  by  Dr.  Whately  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  one  best  entitled  to 
your  attention,  though  it  is  erroneous  in  various  respects,  and  imper- 
fect in  more.  The  abridgment  of  this  work  by  Hinds  contains  what 
of  the  original  is  most  worthy  of  study,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
logical  education.  In  French,  there  are  sundry  works  deserving  of 
your  attention  (Damiron,1  Dclariviere)  ;*  but  the  only  one  which  I 
would  at  present  earnestly  recommend  to  your  study,  is  the  cele- 
brated Port  Royal  Art  of  Thinking, — VArt  de  Pemer, — an  anony- 
mous work,  but  the  authors  of  which  were  the  two  distinguished 
Jansenists,  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted; 
and  there  is  recently  a  stereotyped  edition,  by  Ilachette,  of  Paris, 
which  can  easily  be  procured.  There  are  more  than  one  trans- 
lation of  the  work  into  Latin,  and  at  least  two  English  versions,  both 
bad.3 

In  Latin  there  is  a  very  elegant  compend  of  Logic  by  the  late 
illustrious  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  of  Leyden.  Besides  the  Dutch  edi- 
tions, which  are  handsome,  there  is  a  cheap  reprint  published  by 
Professor  Haas,  of  Halle,  who  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  silently  altering  the  text,  besides  omitting  what 
he  did  not  consider  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  text-book.  This 
work  can  be  easily  procured.   There  is  also  in  Latin  a  system  of 


I  Covn  dt  PhUotopku,  t.  It.;  Logique,  Yuri*, 
1837.  — Ed. 

•  Logiqtu  Claisiquf,  T'aria,  1829.  —  Ed. 

8  A  third  and  far  mpcrior  translation  liai 
subsequently  appeared  by  Mr.  liaynea,  Edin- 


burgh, I860;  2d  edition,  1851.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  thi»  version  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  various  editions  and  transla- 
tion* of  the  work.  —  Ed. 
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Logic  by  Genovesi,  under  the  title,  Gennensis  Ars  X>Offic(hcritica. 
This  work  is,  however,  extremely  rare  even  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy.  There  was  an  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  Germany  in  1760,  at  Augsburg,  but  the 
impression  seems  to  have  been  small,  for  it  also  is  out  of  print.  The 
Italian  Logic  of  Genovesi  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
and  this,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Romagnosi,  is  easily  obtained. 
Of  the  older  writers  on  Logic  in  Latin,  the  one  I  would  principally 
recommend  to  you  is  Burgersdyk  —  Burgersdicius.  His  Institu- 
tions Logicm  is  not  a  rare  work,  though,  as  there  are  no  recent 
editions,  it  is  not  always  without  trouble  to  be  obtained. 


5 


LECTURE  V. 

PURE  LOGIC 

PART  I.-STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION  I.   NOETIC.  —  ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF 
THOUGHT  — TUEIR  CONTENTS  AND  HISTORY. 

IlAvrsG  terminated  oar  consideration  of  the  various  questions  of 
which  the  Introduction  to  Logic  is  composed, 
we  proceed  to  the  doctrines  which  make  up  the 
science  itself  and  commence  the  First  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic 

—  that  which  treats  of  its  elementary  or  constituent  processes, — 
Stoieheiology.    But  Stoicheiology  was  again  divided  into  two  parts, 

—  into  a  part  which  considered  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought 
in  general,  and  into  a  part  which  considered  these  laws  as  applied 
to  and  regulating  the  special  function  of  Thought  in  its  various 
gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  title, 
therefore,  of  the  part  of  Logic  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is, — 
Pure  Logic,  Part  I.  Stoicheiology  —  Section  I.  Noetic.  On  ths 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

Before,  however,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  these  laws,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary 

Tb<mghtCiiT^n«^l0f     statements  touching  the  character  of  that  thought 

of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conditions;  and, 

on  this  point,  I  give,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  paragraph  : 

IT  X.    Logic  considers  Thought,  not  as  the  operation  of 
thinking,  but  as  its  product;  it  docs  not 
treat  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Rea- 
soning, but  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings. 

I  havo  already  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  knowledge  of 

what  is  meant  by  thought.    You  are  aware  that 

this  term  is,  in  relation  to  Lojnc,  employed  in 
Jcct  or  Jjoftlc.  t  >  ..... 

its  strictest  and  most  limited  signification,  — 
viz.,  as  the  act  or  product  of  the  Discursive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of 
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Relations ;  but  it  is  now  proper  to  consider,  somewhat  more  closely, 
the  determinate  nature  of  this  process,  and  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  logician. 

In  an  act  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate in  consciousness,— 1°,  There  is  the 

tl,inki"8  8ubjcct- tbat  i9> the  mind  or  c«°- 

which  exerts  or  manifests  the  thought;  2°, 
There  is  the  object  about  which  we  think,  which  is  called  the  matter 
of  thought ;  and,  8°,  There  is  a  relation  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  a  relation  always  manifested  in 
some  determinate  mode  or  manner;  — this  is  the  form  of  thought 

Now,  of  these  three,  Logic  does  not  consider 
Thought  as  the  ob-  either  the  first  or  the  second.  It  takes  no  ac- 
lVchoTogy1  »ad         count,  at  least  no  direct  account,  of  the  real 


subject,  or  of  the  real  object,  of  thought,  but  is 
limited  exclusively  to  the  form  of  thought.  This 
has  been  already  stated.  But,  again,  this  form  of  thought  is  con- 
sidered by  Logic  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  The  form  of  thought 
may  be  viewed  on  two  sides  or  in  two  relations.  It  holds,  as  has 
been  said,  a  relation  both  to  its  subject  and  to  its  object,  and  it  may 
accordingly  be  viewed  either  in  the  one  of  these  relations  or  in  the 
other.  In  so  far  as  the  form  of  thought  is  considered  in  reference 
to  the  thinking  mind,  —  to  the  mind  by  which  it  is  exerted, —  it  is 
considered  as  an  act,  or  operation,  or  energy ;  and  in  this  relation  it 
belongs  to  Phamomenal  Psychology.  Whereas,  in  so  far  as  this 
form  is  considered  in  reference  to  what  thought  is  about,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  product  of  such  an  act,  and,  in  this  relation,  it  be- 
longs to  Logic.  Thus  Phamomenal  Psychology  treats  of  thought 
proper  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning;  Logic,  or  the  Nomology 
of  the  understanding,  treats  of  thought  proper  as  a  concept,  as  a 
judgment,  as  a  reasoning.  Whately,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
among  other  errors  in  his  determination  of  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  confounds  or  reverses  this ;  for  he  proposes  to  Logic,  not 
thought  considered  as  a  product,  but  reasoning  alone ;  and  that,  too, 
considered  as  a  producing  operation.  He  thus  confounds  Logic 
with  Phenomenal  Psychology. 

Be  it,  therefore,  observed,  that  Logic,  in  treating  of  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  treats  of  these  in  reference  to  thought  considered 
as  a  product ;  that  is,  as  a  concept,  a  judgment,  a  reasoning ;  whereas 
Psychology,  as  the  Phamomenology  of  mind,  considers  thought  as 
the  producing  act,  that  is,  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning. 
(You  here  see,  by  the  way,  the  utility  of  distinguishing  concept  and 
conception.    It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  also  distinguish  more 
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precisely  judgment  and  reasoning  as  producing  acts,  from  a  judg- 
ment and  a  reasoning  as  products.) 


xl  Thought  *  *  XI.  Thought,  as  the  knowledge  of 
as**!!**  *nd  ooupiiz  one  thing  in  relation  to  another,  is  a  medi- 
oogmuon.  ate       compiex  cognition. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  thinking  in  general  is,  that  it  in- 
volves the  cognition  of  one  thing  by  the  cognition  of  another.  All 

thinking  is,  therefore,  a  mediate  cognition ;  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  our  knowledge  in  per- 
ception, external  and  internal,  and  in  imagination  ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  the  object,  external  or  internal, 
presented  in  the  one,  and  of  the  object,  external  or  internal  re- 
presented in  the  other.  In  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties,  our  knowledge  is  of  something  considered  directly  and  in 
itself;  in  thought,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  one  object  only  through 
the  knowledge  of  another.  Thus  in  perception,  of  either  kind,  and 
in  imagination,  the  object  known  is  always  a  single  determinate  ob- 
ject ;  whereas  in  thought,  —  in  thought  proper,  —  as  one  object  is 
only  known  through  another,  there  must  always  be  a  plurality  of 
objects  in  every  single  thought.  Let  us  tako  an  example  of  this, 
in  regard  to  the  simplest  act  of  thought.  When  I  sec  an  individ- 
ual,—  say  Bucephalus  or  Highflyer, — or  when  I  represent  him  in 
imagination,  I  have  a  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of  a  cer- 
tain object  in  and  through  itself,  without  reference  to  aught  else. 
But  when  I  pronounce  the  term  Horse,  I  am  unable  cither  to  per- 
ceive in  nature,  or  to  represent  in  imagination,  any  one  determinate 
object  corresponding  to  the  word.  I  obtain  the  notion  correspond- 
ing to  this  word,  only  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  many  per- 
ceptions or  imaginations  of  Bucephalus,  Highflyer,  Dobbin,  and 
other  individual  horses ;  it,  therefore,  contains  many  representations 
under  it,  has  reference  to  many  objects,  out  of  relation  to  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  realized  in  thought;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  necessity  of  representing  (potentially  at  least)  a  plurality  of 
individual  objects  under  the  notion  horse,  that  it  obtains  the  denom- 
ination concept,  that  is,  something  taken  up  or  apprehended  in  con- 
nection with  something  else.  This,  however,  requires  a  further  ex- 
plication. When  we  perform  an  act  of  thought,  of  positive  thought, 
this  is  done  by  thinking  something,  and  we  can  think  anything  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing;  while,  again,  we  cannot  think  a  thing  to 
exist  except  in  certain  determinate  modes  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  perform  an  act  of  negative  thought,  this  is 
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done  by  thinking  something  as  not  existing  in  this  or  that 
nate  mode,  and  when  we  think  it  as  existing  in  no  determinate 
mode,  we  cease  to  think  it  at  all ;  it  becomes  a  nothing,  a  logical 
nonentity  {non-ens  Zogicum). 

It  being  thus  understood  that  thought  can  only  be  realized  by 
thinking  something;  it  being  further  understood  that  this  some- 
thing, as  it  is  thought,  must  be  thought  as  existing ;  and  it  being 
still  further  understood  that  we  can  think  a  thing  as  existing  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  determinate 
manner  of  existence,  and  that  whenever  we  cease  to  think  some- 
thing, something  existing,  something  existing  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner  of  existence,  we  cease  to  think  at  all ; — this,  I  say,  being  under- 
stood, it  is  here  proper  to  make  you,  once  for  all,  acquainted  with 
the  various  terms  by  which  logicians  designate  the  modes  or  man- 
ners of  cogitable  existence.  I  shall  therefore  comprise  these  in 
the  followiug  paragraph : 

1  XII.   When  we  think  a  thing,  this  is  done  by  conceiving 
it  as  possessed  of  certain  modes  of  being, 
*m.  m  Th»  mi     or  qualities,  and  the  sum  of  these  qualities 
™  m™.\  bIf  constitutcs  its  concept  or  notion  (wnj/za,  cV 

Uble  ezlstanoe  an       VOta,  hrivota,   COHCeptum,   COilCeptUS,  nOtio). 

designated.  ^8  these  qualities  or  modes  (vouorrp-ts,  qual- 

itates,  modi)  are  only  identified  with  the 
thing  by  a  mental  attribution,  they  are  called  attributes  («an^ 
yopov/Acva,  attributa) ;  as  it  is  only  in  or  through  them  that  we 
say  or  enounce  aught  of  a  thing,  they  are  called  predicates, 
predicabks,  and  predicaments,  or  categories,  these  words  being 
here  used  in  their  more  extensive  signification  (Aey<yuva  x«p4 
KUTT/yopiax,  KaTyr/oprjfiara  Karrrfopovfuva,  prchdicata,  prcedicabilia-, 
pr&dicamenta) ;  as  it  is  only  in  and  through  thera  that  we  rec- 
ognize a  thing  for  what  it  is,  they  are  called  notes,  signs,  marks, 
c/taracters  (notce,  signa,  characteres,  discrimina) ;  finally,  as  it 
is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  become  aware  that  a  thing 
is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  and  determinate  existence,  they  are 
called  properties,  differences,  determinations  (proprietates,  de- 
terminationes).  As  consequent  on,  or  resulting  from,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  they  have  likewise  obtained  the  name  of  con- 
sequents (hmfitva,  consequentia,  etc.).  What  in  reality  has  no 
qualities,  has  no  existence  in  thought,  —  it  is  a  logical  nonen- 
tity ;  hence,  e  converso,  the  scholastic  aphorism,  —  non-entis 
nulla  sunt  pmdicata.  What,  again,  has  no  qualities  attributed 
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to  it,  though  attributable,  is  said  to  be  indetermined  (&&6purrov, 
indtterminatum) ;  it  is  only  a  possible  object  of  thought.1 


This  paragraph,  which  I  have  dictated  that  you  might  be  made 
once  for  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  terms  iu 
Explication.  What     U8e  among  logicians,  requires  but  little  explaua- 

1a  involved  in  tliiuk*  _ 

ing  an  object  tlon*    *  maJr  8tatc>  however,  that  the  mind  only 

thiuks  an  object  by  separating  it  from  others ; 
that  is,  by  marking  it  out  or  characterizing  it ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  this,  it  encloses  it  within  certain  fixed  limits,  that  is,  determines 
it.  But  if  this  discriminative  act  be  expressed  in  words,  I  predicate 
the  marks,  notes,  characters,  or  determinations  of  the  thing ;  and  if, 
again,  these  be  comprehended  in  one  total  thought,  they  constitute 
its  concept  or  notion.  If,  for  example,  I  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
Sophroniscus,  as  Athenian,  as  philosopher,  as  pug-nosed,  these  are 
only  so  many  characters,  limitations,  or  determinations,  which  I  pre- 
dicate of  Socrates,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men,  and 
together  make  up  my  notion  or  concept  of  him. 

But  as  thought,  in  all  its  gradations  of  conception,  judgment,  and 
reasoning,  is  only  realized  by  the  attribution  of 
The^ attribution  ^in-     certain  qualities  or  characters  to  the  objects  of, 

or  about  which  we  think ;  so  this  attribution  is 


regulated  by  laws,  which  render  a  great  part  of 
this  process  absolutely  necessary.    But  when  I  speak  of  laws  and  of 

their  absoluto  necessity  in  relation  to  thought, 
What  i«  meant  by  a        u  must  not  SUppOSC  that  these  laws  and  that 

law  as  applicable  to  ,  .  , 

free  inteiiigeuce.  necessity  are  the  same  m  the  world  of  mind  as 

in  the  world  of  matter.  For  free  intelligences, 
a  law  is  an  ideal  necessity  given  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  which  we 
ought  to  follow,  but  which  we  may  also  violate  if  we  please; 
whereas,  for  the  existences  which  constitute  the  universe  of  nature, 
a  law  is  only  another  name  for  those  causes  which  operate  blindly 
and  universally  in  producing  certain  inevitable  results.  By  law  of 
thought,  or  by  logical  necessity,  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  a  physi- 
cal law,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  a  general  precept  which 
wo  are  able  certainly  to  violate,  but  which  if  we  do  not  obey,  our 
whole  process  of  thinking  is  suicidal,  or  absolutely  null.  These  laws 
are,  consequently,  the  primary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  valid 
thought,  and  as  the  whole  of  Pure  Logic  is  only  an  articulate 
development  of  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  their 
consideration  in  general  constitutes  the  first  chapter  in  an  orderly 


1  [Schu1«,  Log*,  i  13    Ruling,  p.  63.]     [DU  Ukrtn  dtr  nimtn  Logik,  Ulm,  1838.  CC 
,|lC-ED.j 
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system  of  the  science.   Now,  in  explaining  to  you  this  subject, 

the  method  I  shall  pursue  is  the  following :  I 
shall,  first  of  all,  state  in  geueral  the  number  and 

tion  of  the  fuudamen-  .  „  „    ,      ,  ,  , 

ui  i»w„  of  thought.       significance  of  the  laws  as  commonly  received  ; 

I  shall  then  more  particularly  consider  each  of 
these  by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  others ;  then  detail  to  you  their 
history ;  and,  finally,  state  to  you  my  own  views  in  regard  to  their 
deduction,  number,  and  arrangement. 

.f  Xiy.  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  condi- 
tions of  the  thinkable,  as  commonly  received, 
par.  xhl  y«n-       are  four  The  Law  of  Identity :  2.  The 

damental  Uvi  of  ,  ,» 

Thought.  Law  ot  Contradiction  ;  3.  The  Law  of  Ex- 

clusion or  of  Excluded  Middle  ;  and,  4.  The 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  Sufficient  Reason. 

Of  these  in  their  order. 

H  XIV.  The  principle  of  Identity  (principium  Identitatis) 
expresses  the  relation  of  total  sameness  in 
p.r.  xrv.  i*w  of      which  a  concept  stands  to  all,  and  the  rcla- 

Idcntity.  1 

tion  of  partial  sameness  in  which  it  stands 
to  each,  of  its  constituent  characters.  In  other  words,  it  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  thinking  the  concept  and  its  charac- 
ters as  reciprocally  unlike.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  A  is 
A,  or  A— A  ;  and  by  A  is  denoted  every  logical  thing,  every 
product  of  our  thinking  faculty,  —  concept,  judgment,  reason- 
ing, etc.1 

The  principle  of  Identity  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  equivalence  of  a  whole  and  of  all  its 
Explication.        partg  takcn  t0gCtucr>  to  tne  thinking  of  a  thing 

by  the  attribution  of  constituent  qualities  or  characters.  The  concept 
of  the  thing  is  a  whole,  the  characters  are  the  parts  of  that  whole.1 
This  law  may,  therefore,  be  also  thus  enounced, —  Everything  is 
equal  to  itself  —  for  in  a  logical  relation  the  thing  and  its  concept 
coincide;  as,  in  Logic,  we  abstract  altogether  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing  which  the  concept  represents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
whether  we  say  that  the  concept  is  equal  to  all  its  characters,  or 
that  the  thing  is  equal  to  itself.3 

The  law  has,  likewise,  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  In  the 

1  ISchulw,  Logik,  f  17.   Gerlach,  Log*,  f       J  See  Sclmlze,  Logik.  p.  32-3.  —  Kd. 
87.J  Cf.  Knig,  Logik,  » 17.  -  Ed.  3  See  Krug,  Logik,  p  40.  -  Ed. 
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predicate,  the  whole  is  contained  explicitly,  which  in  the  subject  is 
contained  implicitly.  It  is  also  involved  in  the  axiom  —  Nota  notw 
est  nota  ret  ipsius.1 

The  logical  importance  of  the  law  of  identity  lies  in  this  —  that 
it. logical  import.Dce  [i  ia  the  principle  of  all  logical  affirmation  and 
-The  principle  of  aii     definition.    An  example  or  two  may  be  given  to 

logical  affirmation  and       illustrate  this. 

definition.  l.  In  a  concept,  which  we  may  call  Z,  the 

characters  a,  b,  and  c,  are  thought  as  its  constituents;  consequently, 

Thfa  in  t  ted  ^e  conceP^  as  a  unity,  is  equal  to  the  characters 
taken  together  —  Z  =  (a  +  b  -f  c).  If  the  former 
be  affirmed,  so  also  is  the  latter;  therefore,  Z  being  (a  +  b  +  c)  is  a, 
is  is  c.  To  take  a  concrete  example :  The  concept  man  is  a 
complement  made  up  of  the  characters,  1°,  substance,  2°,  material, 
3°,  organized,  4°,  animated,  5°,  rational,  6°,  of  this  earth  ;  in  other 
words  man  is  substance,  is  material,  is  organized,  is  animated,  is  ra- 
tional.  Being,  as  eutering  into  every  attribution,  may  be  discharged 
as  affording  no  distinction. 

2.  Again,  suppose  that,  in  the  example  given,  the  character  a  is 
made  up  of  the  characters  I,  m,  n,  it  follows,  by  the  same  law  of 
Identity,  that  Z  =  o=  (I,  m,  n)  is  /,  is  m,  is  n.  The  concept  man 
contains  iu  it  the  character  animal,  and  the  character  animal  'con- 
tains in  it  the  characters  corporeal,  organized,  living,  etc. 

The  second  law  is  the  principle  of  Contradiction  or  Non-contra- 
diction, in  relation  to  which  I  shall  dictate  the  following  paragraph  : 

H  XV.  "When  an  object  is  determined  by  the  affirmation  of 
a  certain  character,  this  object  cannot  be 
contradiction. thought  to  be  the  same  when  such  character 

is  denied  of  it.  The  impossibility  of  this  is 
enounced  in  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
(principium  Contradictionis  seu  Jlepugnantice).  Assertions 
concerning  a  thing  are  mutually  contradictory,  when  the  one 
asserts  that  the  thing  possesses  the  character  which  the  other 
asserts  that  it  does  not.  This  law  is  logically  expressed  in  the 
formula  —  What  is  contradictory  is  unthinkable.  A  =  not 
A  =  0,  or  A  —  A  =  0. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  name 

I tf  proper  name  ,  0 

of  this  law,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  it  en- 
joins the  absence  of  contradiction  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 

1  See  Kant,  Logik,  p.  40.  —  Ed. 
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thought,  it  ought  to  1)0  called,  not  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  but 
the  Law  of  Non-contradiction,  or  of  non-repugnantia} 

This  law  has  frequently  been  enounced  in  the  formula  —  It  is 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be  and 
not  be ;  but  this  is  exposed  to  sundry  objections. 
It  is  vague,  and  therefore  useless.  It  does  not  indicate  whether  a 
real  or  a  notional  existence  is  meant ;  and  if  it  mean  the  former, 
then  is  it  not  a  logical  but  a  metaphysical  axiom.  But  even  as  a 
metaphysical  axiom  it  is  imperfect ;  for  to  the  expression  at  once 
(simul)  must  be  added,  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  respect,  etc.2 
This  law  has  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  Contra- 
dictory attributes  cannot  be  united  in  one  act  of  consciousness.  But 
this  is  also  obnoxious  to  objection.  For  a  judgment  expresses  as 
good  a  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  concept.  But  when  I  judge  that 
round  and  square  are  contradictory  attributes,  there  are  found  in 
this  judgment  contradictory  attributes,  but  yet  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. The  formula  is,  therefore,  vaguely  and  inaccurately 
expressed. 

The  logical  import  of  this  law  lies  in  its  being  the  principle  of  all 
logical  negation  and  distinction. 

Th«  principle  of  all 


The  law  of  Identity  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
logical  negation  and         ,  ' 

dtounctton.  diction  are  coordinate  and  reciprocally  relative, 

and  neither  can  be  educefr  as  second  from  the 
other  as  first;  for  in  every  such  attempt  at  derivation,  the  supposed 
secondary  law  is,  in  fact,  always  necessarily  presupposed.*  These 
are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  law,  differing  only  by  a  positive  and 
negative  expression. 

In  relation  to  the  third  law,  take  the  following  paragraph  : 

f  XVI.  The  principle  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle  —  viz., 
between  two  contradictories  Qmncipium 
Exclusi  Medii  vel  Tertii),  enounces  that 


condition  of  thought  which  compels  us,  of 
two  repugnant  notions,  which  cannot  both  coexist,  to  think 
either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  Hence  arises  the  gen- 
eral axiom  — Of  contradictory  attributions,  we  can  only  affirm 
one  of  a  thing;  and  if  one  be  explicitly  affirmed,  the  other  is  im- 
plicitly denied.    A  either  U  or  is  not.    A  eit/ier  is  or  is  not  MS 

By  the  Laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  I  am  warranted  to 

l  Compare  Krng,  Logik,  f  18.  —  Ed.  3  This  it  shown  more  In  detail  by  Hoirbaiur, 

J  Compare  the  criticism  of  Kint,  Krilik  d.  r.    Anfa*gtgr»*de  der  Lo^ik,  \  28.  —  En. 
r,  p.  m,  ed.  JBoeenkranx  —  Ed.  4  See  Schulae,  Logik,  f  19.  -  En. 
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conclude  from  the  truth  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to  tho 

falsehood  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  Ex- 

or^taTnwlgT,iflCaDCe     cluded  Mid(1le> 1  am  warranted  to  conclude  from 

the  falsehood  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to 
the  truth  of  the  other.  x\nd  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  force  and  import 
of  this  last  principle.  For  the  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle  consists  in  this,  that  it  limits  or  shuts  in  the  sphere 
of  the  thinkable  in  relation  to  affirmation ;  for  it  determines,  that, 
of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
aud  by  these  laws  affirmed  as  those  exclusively  possible,  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be  affirmed  as  necessary. 

The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  the  principle  of  Disjunctive  Judg- 
ments, that  is,  of  judgments  in  which  a  plurality 
The  principle  of  DU-       f  judgments  are  contained,  and  which  stand  in 

junctivc  Judgment*.  .  .  «•         •  /• 

such  a  reciprocal  relation  that  the  affirmation  of 
one  is  the  denial  of  the  other. 
I  now  go  on  to  the  fourth  law. 

1F  XVII.    The  thinking  of  an  object,  as  actually  character- 
ized by  positive  or  by  negative  attributes,  is 
p«r  xvn.  Law  or     not  left  to  the  caprice  of  Understanding  — 
sufficient  jj^"£^°r     the  faculty  of  thought ;  but  that  faculty 
quent.  must  be  necessitated  to  this  or  that  deter- 

minate act  of  thinking  by  a  knowledge  of 
(something  different  from,  and  independent  of,  the  process  of 
thinking  itself.  This  condition  of  our  understanding  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sufficient  Reason  (jtrinci- 
fiium  Rationis  Sufficient  is)  ;  but  it  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  (principinm  Rationis 
tt  Consectttionis).  That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is 
necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit  something  else,  is  called  the  logi- 
cal reason,  ground,  or  antecedent;  that  something  else  which 
the  mind  is  necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit,  is  called  the  logical 
consequent;  and  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  conse- 
quent, is  called  the  logical  connection  or  consequence.  This 
law  is  expressed  iu  the  formula  —  Infer  nothing  without  a 
ground  or  reason.1 


Kthuions  between  The  relations  between  Reason  and  Conse- 
Beacou  and  come-  queii t,  when  comprehended  in  a  pure  thought, 
qucnt'  are  the  following : 

1.  When  a  reason  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  given,  then  there  must 

1  See  Schulze.  Logik,  i  19,  and  Krug,  Logik,  »  20.  —  Ed. 
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exist  a  consequent ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  a  consequent  is  given, 
there  must  also  exist  a  reason. 

2.  Where  there  is  no  reason  there  can  be  no  consequent ;  and, 
vice  versa,  where  there  is  no  consequent  (either  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly) there  can  be  no  reason.  That  is,  the  concepts  of  reason  and  of 
consequent,  as  reciprocally  relative,  involve  and  Btipposc  each  other. 

The  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  lies 
in  this, — That  in  virtue  of  it,  thought  is  consti- 

onbll^»w'ignille*no6    tute(i  into  a  scri°9  of  acts  a11  imlis8olnu,y con" 

nected;  each  necessarily  inferring  the  other. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distinction  and  opposition  of  possible,  actual  and 
necessary  matter,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Logic,  is  a  doc- 
trine wholly  extraneous  to  this  science. 

I  may  observe  that  tt  Reason  is  something  different  from  Cause, 
and  Consequent  something  different  from  Effect; 

qJ^an/caawaxMi  tnonon  cause  and  effect,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
Eirect.  conceived  in  thought,  stand  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  Cause  is 
thus  thought  of  as  a  real  object,  which  affords  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  another  real  object,  the  effect ;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
as  a  real  object,  which  is  the  consequent  of  another  real  object,  the 
cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  rea- 
son, and  every  effect  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  consequent ;  but 
the  converse  is  not  true,  that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a 
cause,  and  every  consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must, 
therefore,  carefully  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  is,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  consequent,  from  the  reason 
which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an  effect,  that  is,  real 
or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent.  ^ 
"  The  expression  logical  reason  and  consequent  refers  to  the  mere 
synthesis  of  thoughts;  whereas  the  expression 
Logical  and  Heta.  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent  denotes  the 
real  connection  of  existences.  Hence  the  axiom 
of  Causality,  as  a  metaphysical  principle,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  axiom  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  a 
logical  principle.  Both,  however,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other ;  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  indeed,  for- 
merly found  its  place  in  the  systems  of  Metaphysics,  while  it  was 

not,  at  least  explicitly,  considered  in  those  of 
Generality  of  the     Logic.  The  two  terras  condition  and  conditioned 
Co^itioTtd^011  md     hnpP'ly  express  at  once  the  relations  both  of 

reason  and  consequent,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 
-A  condition  is  a  thing  which  determines  (negatively  at  least)  the 


1 
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existence  of  another;  the  conditioned  is  a  thing  whose  existence  is 
determined  iu  and  by  another.    If  used  in  an  ideal  or  logical  signifi- 
cation, condition  and  conditioned  import  only  the  reason  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  consequent ;  if  used  in  a  real  or  metaphysical  sense, 
they  express  the  cause  in  connection  with  its  effect." 1 
I  have  now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  logical  thinking,  to  say  a  few  words 
History  of  the  do-     m  regard  to  their  History,  — their  history  being 
reiopmcnt of  tbe  ^"l     the  narration  of  the  order  in  which,  and  of  the 

Laws  of 

philosophers  by  whom,  they  were  articulately 
developed. 

Of  the  first  three  laws,  which,  from  their  intimate  cognition,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  only  the  three 
The  i«w  of  identity     gides  or  phases  of  a  single  law,  the  law  of  Idcn- 

order  onim  ^  *       t'tv'  w*"cn  stands  first  in  the  order  of  nature, 

was  indeed  that  last  developed  in  the  order  of 
time ;  the  axioms  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  having 
been  long  enounced,  ere  that  of  Identity  had  been  discriminated 
aud  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  coordinate  principle.    I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, now  follow  the  order  in  which  I  detailed  to  you  these  laws, 
but  the  order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  generalized. 
The  principles  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  can  both 
be  traced  back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  were 
The  principle*  of     enounced  and  frequently  applied ;  though  it  was 
™TndET     not  till  long  after,  that  either  of  them  obtained 

eluded  Middle  can  be  ..  .!•.  . 

traced  b«ck  to  Plato.      a  distinctive  appellation.   To  take  the  principle 

of  Contradiction  first.  This  law  Plato  frequently 
employs,  but  the  most  remarkable  passages  are  found  in  the  Phcedo, 
in  the  Sophista,  and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic? 

This  law  was,  however,  more  distinctively  and 
Law  of  contradic-     emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle.    In  one 
enooneed by Arktotie.     place,8  he  says :  "It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can 

conceive  to  himself  that  the  same  thing  can  at 
once  be  and  not  be,  for  thus  he  would  hold  repugnant  opinions, 


1  Krng,  Lo$!kt  pp.  62,  ©    This  exposition  For,  In  as  much  as  this  principle  is  not  i 

of  tbe  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  does  rial,  it  is  only  a  derivation  of  the  three  for- 

not  represent  the  Author's  latest  view.  In  a  mal  laws;  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  material,  it 

note  to  the  Disnustons,  p.  160  (where  a  simitar  coincides  with  the  principle  of  Causality,  and 


doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  article  Is  extra-logical."    The  Laws  or .  Thought, 

as  originally  published),  he  says:  "Tbe  logi-  properly  so  called,  are  thus  reduced  to  three, 

cal  relation  of  Rrason  and  Conutnttnl,  as  mors  —those  of  A/rarity,  Contradiction,  and  Ex- 
than  a  mere  corollary  of  the  taw  of 


2  See  Phtrdo,  p.  103;  Sophia,  p. 


tradittion  in  its  three  phase*,  is,  I  am  confident 
of  proving,  erroneous."  And  again,  iu  the 
same  work,  p.  608:  "Tbe  principle  of  Snffi.    "f' ,V-  P-        VU  p  S-So  ~  *°m 

1.  Ili.  (It.)  c  8. 
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and  subvert  the  reality  of  truth.  Wherefore,  all  who  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  reduce  everything  to  this  as  the  ultimate  doctriue ;  for 
this  is  by  nature  the  principle  of  all  other  axioms."  And  in  several 
passages  of  his  Metaphysics?  in  his  Prior  Analytics*  and  in  his 
Posterior  Analytics?  he  observes  that  "some  had  attempted  to 
demonstrate  this  principle,  —  an  attempt  which  betrayed  an  igno- 
rance of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  to  require  a  demonstration, 
and  of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  not :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  everything;  as  in  this  case,  we  must  regress  and  re- 
gress to  infinity,  and  all  demonstration  would,  on  that  supposition, 
be  iraposfiible." 

Following  Aristotle,  the  Peripatetics  established  this  law  as  the 
highest  principle  of  knowledge.     From  the 
ic^hebh^h«*prii!ct     Greek  Aristotelians  it  obtained  the  name  by 
pie  of  knowledge.  Ob-     which  it  has  subsequently  been  denominated, 
tained  its  name  from     the  principle,  or  law,  or  axiotn,  of  contradiction, 

(u£tayta  tt/s  aWu^curecoc).    This  name,  at  least,  is 
found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius  and 
Philoponus,  where  it  is  said  to  be  "the  criterion  which  divides  truth 

from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of  cxist- 
Swrcx  8chool,ncn,-     ence."4  The  schoolmen,  in  general,  taught  the 

same  doctrine;  and  Suarez  even  says,  that  the 
law  of  contradiction  holds  the  same  supremacy  among  the  princi- 
ples of  existence.5 

After  the  decline  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  many  controver- 
sies arose  touching  the  truth,  and  still  more  touching  the  primitive 

or  axiomatic  character,  of  this  law.    Some  main- 
Controrersks    re-     tained  that  it  was  indemonstrable ;  others  that  it 

pp^cting  the  truth  and  ,  ,  . 

character  of  thi«  law      could  be  proved,  but  proved  only  indirectly  by  a 

reductio  ad  absurdum;  while  others,  again,  held 
that  this  could  be  directly  done,  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  of 
Contradiction  was  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  principle.6 

1  L.  111.  C  4.  t£„v  iirrwv  *ol       tvrmv  8mu/M<  TO  ifrtUOOf  Kal 

»  L.  11.  c.  2.  T^,  aA^flaK.    In  Anal.  Pbtt.,  1, 1.  o.  xl.  f.  30 

5  L.  1.  c.  2.  b.  —  Ed.   [Cf.  Augustinua  Kipbus  Su 


<  For  tbe  name,  <xh>  Ammonitw,  In  Dt  httr- 
prtt.,  Comment.,  p.  153  b,  ed.  Aid.  Venet.  1646. 
rhllopoiius,  In  Anal.  Pr.,  p.  13  b,  88  b,  ed. 
Venet.  15*j.    In  Anal.  Post.,  p.  30  b,  ed.  Aid. 


.,  p.  88,  ed.  Paris,  1540.] 

8  Sec  [Alrtedroa,  jlrfium  Ubtalium 
(8vo),  p.  174.   "  Cognitio  a  priori  est  principi- 


Venet.  163*.   The  language  quoted  in  the  text    orum ;  iu,er  ^  a«men  ducit  hoc'  '"V""** 


la  nearly  a  translation  of  Ammonius  In  Cai*g.t  ***  uJrm      "  non  ****•••■  t'onrele 

nn      *w        -Ji         '             .  ,    .  Suarezil :  — '  Hoc,  lnquam,  tenet  primatum 

p.  40  a.       fUv  yap  Kamxtpaois  *      w  a>-  jnter  p^o^p^  cognoscendi,  skut  Deus  Inter 

cue  it  i*l  M  wdVrwr  t&p  urn-urn  teal  ^  6rrmr  princlpia  esseodi.' "J 

tiaifm  to  ayndlt  koI  to  if*58o».    Ammou-  q  Cf.  Sanrtt.  Dioputationtt  Mttopkytirr,  Disp. 

ins  is  followed  by  Philoponns,  who  says,  —  »|,  s  g.  _  E„.   [Alitedius,  Etuyclopadia,  1.  ill., 

Tb  Si  rns  sW19aV.au  Hiuna  iwl  wirrwy  fiir  Anh*U>gia,  e.  Til.  p.  80  ] 
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In  like  manner,  its  employment  was  made  a  further  matter  of 
controversy.  Finally,  it  was  disputed  whether  it  were  an  imme- 
diate, native,  or  a  priori  datum  of  intelligence;  or  whether  it 
were  an  a  posteriori  and  adventitious  generalization  from  experi- 
ence.   The  latter  alternative,  that  it  was  only  an  induction,  was 

maintained  by  Locke.1   This  opinion  was,  how- 

Ldtaitt.  cvcr'  v&M]y  refute(1  *>y  Leibnitz,  who  showed 

that  it  is  admitted  the  moment  the  terras  of  its 
enunciation  are  understood,  and  that  we  implicitly  follow  it  even 
when  we  are  not  explicitly  conscious  of  its  dictate*  Leibnitz,  in 
somo  parts  of  his  works,  seems  to  identify  the  principles  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction  ;  in  others,  he  distinguishes  them,  but  educes 
the  law  of  Identity  out  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.3  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  this  principle,  which  in  latter 

times  has  found  none  to  gainsav  the  necessity 

IIb  truth  f1f*nl«*t1  It*  *  « •  •  * 

7     and  universality  of  its  truth,  except  among  those 

mod  CI' II  DuttOlUtiMx. 

philosophers  who,  in  Germany,  have  dreamt  that 
man  is  competent  to  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  :  and  as  a  cognition 
of  the  absolute  can  only  be  established  through  positions  repug- 
nant, and,  therefore,  on  logical  principles,  mutually  exclusive,  they 
havo  found  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought;  and  so,  in  their  effort  to  soar  to  a  philosophy 
above  logic  and  intelligence,  they  have  subverted  the  conditions  of 
human  philosophy  altogether.  Thus  Schelling  and  Hegel  prudently 
repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  as 
having  any  application  to  the  absolute;4  while  again  those  philoso- 
phers (as  Cousin)  who  attempt  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  without 
a  preliminary  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  Logic,  at  once  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  the  cogency  of  which  they  do  not  deny, 
and  from  which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.'1 


1  Essay,  n  I.  ch.  H.  {  4  — En. 

S  No u ream  Essais,  II.  i.  ch.  i.  {  4. —  Ed. 

8  Compare  JVsrfi**,  \  44,  Monadologit,  \  31, 
With  Xouvtaux  Essau,  I.  i.  ch.  L  f  10;  1.  I  v. 
ch.  II.  §  1.  —  Ed. 

*  See  Schilling,  Vom  Ick  als  Prindp  dtr  Phi- 
losophic *  10;  Hegel,  Lngik,  b.  II.  c.  2;  E*eyk- 
lopalit,  i  115,  119.  Schelling  endeavors  to 
abrogate  the  principle  of  Contradiction  In 
relation  to  the  higher  philosophy,  by  swum, 
ing  that  of  Identity;  Uie  empirical  antago. 
atom  between  rgo  and  non-rgn  being  merjred 
in  the  identity  of  the  absolute  rgo.  Hegel 
regard*  both  principles  alike  as  valid  only  for 
the  finite  Understanding,  and  ax  Inapplicable 
to  tho  higher  processes  of  the  Reason.  This 
diflfcrenco  between  the  two  philosophers  is 


pointed  ont  by  the  latter  In  his  Ottthiehu  dtr 
Fkiloiophie,  (Wrrlcf,  xv.  p.  60S.)  —  En.  (On 
rejection  of  the  Logical  Laws,  by  Schelling, 
Hegel, etc., see Bochmann,  Vbtrdie  Pkilosapkit, 
tnriner  Zrti,  p.  218,  ed.  Jena,  181(1.  Bolzano, 
Wiutn&dinfliltkrt,  iv.,  Logik,  4  718.  Sigwart, 
LogiJc,  |  68,  p.  42,  ed.  ISSH.  Herbart,  D,  Prin- 
ci/'io  Logito  Ercluni  Medii  inter  Contradittoria 
non  negligendo,  (idtting,  1833.  Hartenrteln, 
D*MHhodo  PAilouyphitt  iMgita  Lrgibus  «Mrfe. 
gindn,  Jinibns  nrm  ttrminnnda,  Lipshe,  1935. 
On  the  logical  and  metaphysical  »igniflcaiice 
of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  see  l'lat- 
ner,  Phil.  Aph.,  I.  4  073,  and  Kant,  Kritik  d. 
rtintn  Yrmunft,  p.  191.  ed.  1790.] 

*  See  the  Author's  criticism  of  Cousin,  ZHt- 
(Visions,  p.  1  it  seq.  —  ED. 
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But  this  by  the  way,  and  on  a  subject  which  at  present  you  cannot 
all  be  supposed  to  understand. 
The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  between  two  contradictories  re- 
mounts, as  I  have  said,  also  to  Plato,  though  the 

XMdL.  °f  EXC,Bded     Seeond  Ah*biades,  the  dialogue  in  which  it  is 

most  clearly  expressed,  must  be  admitted  to  be 

spurious.1   It  is  also  in  the  fragments  of  Pseudo-Archytas,  to  be 

found  in  Stobwus.*    It  is  explicitly  and  emphat- 

brElPrSoUeenWIDeed     ica11^  enounced  by  Aristotle  in  many  passages 

both  of  his  Metaphysics,  (1.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  7.)  and 
of  his  Analytics,  both  Prior  (1.  i.  c.  2)  and  Posterior  (1.  i.  c.  4).  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  says :  u  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist 
any  medium  between  contradictory  opposites,  but  it  is  necessary 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  everything  of  everything."  And  his  ex- 
pressions  are  similar  in  the  other  books.    Cicero  says  "  that  the 

foundation  of  Dialectic  is,  that  whatever  is 
enounced  is  either  true  or  false."*  This  is  from 
his  Academics  (1.  ii.  c.  xxix.),  and  there  are  parallel  passages  in  his 
Topics  (c.  xiv.)  and  his  De  Oratore  (1.  ii.  c.  xxx.).  This  law,  though 
universally  recognized  as  a  principle  in  the  Greek  Peripatetic  school, 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  only  received  the  distinctive 
appellation  by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a  comparatively  modern 
date.*   I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  the  term  principium  ex- 

clusi  medii  in  any  author  older  than  the  Leib- 
umgarten.  nitzian  Baumgarton,4  though  Wolf 3  speaks  of 

the  exclusio  medii  inter  contradictoria. 

The  law  of  Identity,  I  stated,  was  not  explicated  as  a  coordinate 
principle  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
Antonio!  Andrew       earliest  author  in  whom  I  have  found  this  done, 
is  Antonius  Andreas,  a  scholar  of  Scotus,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  schoolman,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentary of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics*  —  a  commentary  which  is  full 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  views,  —  not  only  asserts  to  the 
law  of  Identity  a  coordinate  dignity  with  the  law  of  Contradiction, 


1  Sttomd  AiribiaHtt,  p.  138.  See  also  So- 
pK\$ta,  p.  260  —  Ed. 

«  Edoga.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp,  1675; 
r»rt  ii.  torn.  1,  p.  22,  ed.  Heeren.  Cf.  Simpli- 
cine,  In  Antt.  Gate*.,  pp.  97,  108,  ed.  Basil, 
1651— Ed. 

8  Ltx  conimdirloriantm,  prinetpium  tontrtxdi- 
tmtium  (rc.  propotitionvm ),  as  used  in  the 
schools,  included  the  law  of  Contradiction 
and  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  See  Moli- 


niras  KUmtnla  Logiea,  I.  il.  c.  14,  [p.  172,  ed. 
1008.  "  Coutradicentium  usus  explicutur  uno 
axiotnate: —  Contradiccntia  nou  possunt  de 
eodcm  sltnul  esse  vera;  ct  necessarium  est 
coutradicentium  alteram  cullibet  rci  con  ven- 
ire, alteram  non  conrenire."— Ed.J 

*  MttapkytUa,  \  10. -E». 

«  Ontologia,  ft  62,  68. 

«  Qiuwtio  y.  p.  21  a,  ed.  Tenet.,  1618.  -  Ed. 
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but,  against  Aristotle,  ho  maintains  that  the  principle  of  Identity, 
and  not  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  is  the  one  absolutely  first. 
The  formula  in  which  Andreas  expressed  it  was  Ens  est  ens.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  author,  the  question  concerning  the  relative  prior- 
ity of  the  two  laws  of  Identity  and  of  Contradiction  became  one 
much  agitated  in  the  schools ;  though  there  were  also  found  some 
who  asserted  to  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  this  supreme  rank.1 
Ldbniu  Leibnitz,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  always  distin- 

guish the  principles  of  Identity  and  of  Contra- 
diction.  By  Wolf  the  former  was  styled  the  principle  of  Certainty, 

(principium  Certitudinis)  ;*  but  he,  no  more 
than  Leibnitz  himself,  sufficiently  discriminated 
between  it  and  the  law  of  Contradiction.    This  was,  however,  done 

by  Baumgarten,  another  distinguished  follower 
of  Leibnitz,8  and  from  him  it  received  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  Position,  that  is,  of  Affirmation  or  Identity, 
(principium  Positionis  sive  Identitatis),  —  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  universally  known.  This  principle  has  found  ffreater  favor,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  absolutist  philosophers,  than  those  of  Contradiction 

and  Excluded  Middle.  By  Fichte  and  Schclling 
Fichte  and  Schei-     jt  ha8  kcen  piace<j  a8  t]ie  primary  principle  of  all 

"u^,  philosophy.4  Hegel  alone  subjects  it,  along  with 

the  other  laws  of  thought,  to  a  rigid  but  falla- 
cious criticism ;  and  rejects  it  along  with  them,  as  belonging  to  that 
lower  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  is  conversant  only  with  the  rela- 
tive and  finite.5 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
L*w  of  Reason  and     quent,  which  stands  apart  by  itself  from  the  other 

Consequent 

«  i»  y>i  .      three,  was,  like  the  laws  of  Contradiction  and 

Kecoguized  by  I  Into 

and  Aristotle.  Excluded  Middle,  recognized  by  Plato*  He  lays 

it  down  as  a  postulate  of  reason,  to  admit  noth- 
ing without  a  cause ;  and  the  same  is  frequently  done  by  his 
,A    .  .     ,  scholar  Aristotle/    Both,  however,  in  reference 

'Apxh  -Hi*  yewV««*.     t0  tms  Pnnc,PIc'  employ  the  ambiguous  terra 

cause  (airia  amov).  Aristotle,  indeed,  distin- 
guishes the  law  of  Reason,  as  the  ideal  principle  of  knowledge  (d>^ 

1  [Alex,  de  Ales,  In  Aritt.  Metapk.,  Jr.  t.  9.]  *  Mrtaphyriea,  f  11.  —  Ed. 

Compare  Snarex,  Ditp.  MtUtph.,  Disp.  HI.  J  3.  «  See  Kichte,  GruHdlage  dtr  grsammtrn  FPu- 

Alcxaiider  profoww  to  agree  with  Arirtotle  tm.xckafliUJvt,  j  1.  Scbelling,  Yom  IcA,  J  7.  — 

in  giving  the  Unit  place  to  the  principle  or  Kn. 

Contradiction,  but,  in  feet,  he  identiSca  it  *  Sec  aborc,  p.  64,  note  4.  —  Ed. 

with  that  of  Excluded  Middle,  4*  quorU  q#r.  «  mubu>,  p.  26.  -  Ed. 

matio  rr<  negate.  _  Ed.  7  R.  g.  Anal  Pott.,  II.  10;  ttyi  ,  il.  8; 

*  Omiologia,  \  6&,  288.  —  Ed.  1. 1.  3;  hhti.,  ii.  23.  —  Ed. 
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•nfc  ymr«ut,  principium  cognoscenti i),  from  the  real  principle  of 
Production,  (apxh       7*v«o"«««>5»  principium  fendi, — principium  es- 

sendi)}    By  Cicero,  the  axiom  of  reason  and 
ThTschooimen        consequent  was,  in  like  manner,  comprehended 
under  the  formula,  nihil  sine  causa* — a  formula 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen ;  although  they,  after  Aristotle,  distin- 
guished under  it  the  ratio  essendi,  and  the  ratio  cognoscendi. 

In  modern  times,  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  called  to  this 
law  of  Leibnitz,  who,  on  the  two  principles  of 
Leibnhi  called  at-     Reason  ana  cf  Contradiction,  founded  the  whole 

tciition  to  l.inv  of  Suf-  ...  _  ,  .        ,  , 

licicnt  Rea*on.  edifice  of  his  philosophy.8     Under  the  latter 

law,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  comprehended, 
however,  the  principle  of  Identity ;  and  in  the  former  he  did  not 
sufficiently  discriminate,  in  terms,  the  law  of  Causality,  as  a  real 
principle,  from  the  law  of  Reason,  properly  so  called,  as  a  formal  or 
ideal  principle.  To  this  axiom  he  gave  various  denominations,  — 
now  calling  it  the  principle  of  Determining  Reason,  now  the  princi- 
ple of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  now  the  principle  of  Convenience  or 
Agreement  {convenient ia) ;  making  it,  in  its  real  relation,  the  ground 
of  all  existence;  in  its  ideal,  the  ground  of  all  positive  knowledge. 
On  this  subject  there  was  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  —  a  controversy  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
eminently  worthy  of  your  study.  The  documents  in  which  this  con- 
troversy is  contained,  were  published  in  the  English  edition  under 
the  title,  A  collection  of  Papers  which  jxissed  between  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  years  1715  and  171 C,  relating 
to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Religion,  London, 
1717.4 

AVolf,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Leibnitz,  employs  the 
jf  formula  —  u  Nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  rea- 

son why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not ;  that  is, 
if  anything  is  supposed  to  be  (ponitur  esse),  something  also  must 
be  supposed,  whence  it  may  bo  understood  why  the  same  is  rather 
than  is  not."5  He  blames  the  schoolmen  for  confusing  reason 
(ratio)  with  cause  (causa) :  but  his  censure  equally  applies  to  his 
master  Leibnitz,  as  to  them  and  Aristotle  ;  for  all  of  these  philoso- 
phers, though  they  did  not  confound  the  two  principles,  employed 
ambiguous  terms  to  denote  them. 

1  Mttap\.t  iv.  (v.)  1.  —  Ed.  or  Identity  is  aMUtncd  M  the  foundation  of 

2  Dt  Divinations,  il.  c.  28.  —  |lo.  ail  mathematics  and  that  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
8  See  JVorfiWc,  |  44.   Mimadologit,  {»  81, 32.    aon  aa  the  foundation  of  natural  phlloaophy. 

—  Ed.  —  Ed. 

*  See  especially,  Leibnitz'a  Second  Letter,  >  See  Ffcchers  Logik,  U  69,  p.  38,  ed.  1838. 
p.  20,  in  which  the  priuciple  of  Contradiction    Compare  Wolf,  Ontohgia,  H  TO,  71.  -  Ed.] 
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The  Leibnitian  doctrine  of  tho  universality  of  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  both  as  a  principle  of  existence 
Discussion  regard-     ftn(j  Qf  th0Ught,  excited  much  discussion  among 

doctrine  of  the  law  of     the  philosophers,  more  particularly  of  Germany. 


In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  some  con- 
troverted the  validity  of  the  principle,  others 
attempted  to  restrict  it.1  Among  other  arguments,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  former  opinion,  if  the  principle  be  admitted, 
that  everything  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than 
why  it  is  not,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  error  itself  will  have  such  a  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  must  cease  forthwith  to  be  error.* 

Many  philosophers,  as  Wolf  and  Baumgartcn,  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  this  principle  by  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  while 
others,  with  better  success,  showed  that  all  such  demonstrations 
were  illogical.8 

In  the  more  recent  systems  of  philosophy,  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  the  axiom  of  Reason  has,  with  other  logical  laws,  been 
controverted  and  rejected  by  speculators  on  the  absolute.4 

1  As  Fcucrlin  and  Darie*.  8ec  Bachmann,  8  [Kfcsewetter,  AOgrmtint  Logik,  P.  I.  p.  67]; 
Legit,  p.  66,  Leipslg,  1828;  Cf.  Dcgerando,    compare  Lectin*  on  Mttaphytics,  U.  pp.  896, 


Hist.  Comp.  de»  Sytt.  d$  Phil,  t.  Ji.  p.  146,  ed.  897,  note*.  —  Ed. 

1801.  —  Ed.  4  [On  principle  of  Double  Negation  as 

>  See  Bachmann,  Logik,  p.  66.  With  the  another  law  of  Thought,  see  Fries,  Logik,  f 

foregoing  history  of  Uie  laws  of  Thonght,  41,  p.  190;  Calker.  DenUtkr,  odtr  Logik 


the  same  author,  Logik,  J  18-31.-    DiaUktik,  i  166,  p.  458;  Beneke,  Ltkrbmh  dtr 

Log**,  i  64,  p.  41.] 


■ 
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LECTURE  VI. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  I.  —  NOETIC. 

*  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  —  THEIR  CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND  IMPORT. 

Having  concluded  the  Introductory  Questions,  we  entered,  in 
our  last  Lecture,  upon  our  science  itself.  The 
first  part  of  Pure  Logic  is  the  Doctrine  of  Ele- 
ments, or  that  which  considers  the  conditions  of  mere  or  possible 
thinking.  These  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  —  they  are  either  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  as  regulating  its  necessary  products,  or 
they  are  the  products  themselves  as  regulated  by  those  laws.  The 
fundamental  laws  are  four  in  number,  —  the  law  of  Identity,  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent.1  The  products  of  thought  are  three, —  1°,  Con- 
cepts or  Notions ;  2°,  Judgments ;  and,  8°,  Reasonings.  In  our  last 
Lecture,  we  considered  the  first  of  these  two  parts  of  the  doctrine 
of  elements,  and  I  went  through  the  general  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents and  import  of  the  four  laws,  and  their  history.  Without  re- 
capitulating what  was  then  stated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  certain 
general  observations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  four 
laws. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  may  remark,  that  they  naturally  fall  into  two 
classes.    The  first  of  these  classes  consists  of 

(ii-nornl  observations 

in  relation  to  the  four  the  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
fundamental  laws  of     and  Excluded  Middle  ;  the  second  comprehends 

the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone. 
This  classification  is  founded  both  on  the  differ- 
ent reciprocal  connection  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  different  nature  of 
their  results. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  connection  be- 
tween the  laws  themselves,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  three 

i  Set,  howeter,  p.  62,  note  1.—  E». 
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stand  ia  a  far  more  proximate  relation  to  each  other  than  to  the 

fourth.    The  first  three  are,  indeed,  so  inti- 
Thte  classification     mately  connected,  that  though  it  has  not  even 
founded,  10,  on  the     been  attempted  to  carry  them  up  into  a  higher 

difference  of  counec- 

tion  between  the  law*  principle,  and  though  the  various  and  contradic- 
tiiemseire*.  tory  endeavors  that  have  been  made  to  elevate 

one  or  other  into  an  antecedent,  and  to  degrade 
others  into  consequents,  have  only  shown,  by  their  failure,  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  three  to  one;  still  so  intimate  is  their 
connection,  that  each  in  fact  supposes  the  others.  They  are  like  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  not  the  same,  not  reducible  to  unity,  each 
pretending  with  equal  right  to  a  prior  consideration,  and  each,  if 
considered  first,  giving  in  its  own  existence  the  existence  of  the 
other  two.  This  intimacy  of  relation  does  not  subsist  between  the 
principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  and  the  three  other  laws; 
they  do  not,  in  the  same  necessary  manner,  suggest  each  other  in 
thought.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  different  nature 
of  their  results;  and  this  is  the  second  subject  of  our  consideration.1 
In  the  second  place,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  four  laws  into 

two  classes  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  differ- 
2°,  On  the  d inference  ence  0f  their  mutual  dependence  in  thought,  but, 
of  tbeend  which  the     jiicewise  by  the  difference  of  the  end  which  the 

two  cltuwea  severally  1    J  . 

accomplish.  two  classes  severally  accomplish.    For  the  first 

three  laws  not  only  stand  apart  by  themselves 
(forming,  as  it  were,  a  single  principle  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects),  but  they  necessitate  a  result  very  different,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  from  that  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent. The  difference  in  their  result  consists  in  this,  —  whatever 
violates  the  laws,  whether  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  existence.  Thus  we  cannot  attribute  even  to  Om- 
nipotence the  power  of  making  a  thing  different  from  itself,  of  mak- 
ing a  thing  at  once  to  be  and  not  to  be,  of  making  a  thing  neither 
to  be  nor  not  to  be.  These  three  laws  thus  determine  to  us  tho 
sphere  of  possibility  and  of  impossibility;  and  this  not  merely  in 
thought  but  in  reality,  not  only  logically  but  metaphysically.  Very 
different  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  This 
principle  merely  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  positive  thought  what 
we  cannot  comprehend  ;  for  whatever  we  comprehend,  that  through 
which  we  comprehend  it  is  its  reason.    What,  therefore,  violates  the 


l  For  a  later  development  of  the  Author's  philosophy  as  regards  the  distinction  here  indl- 
,  p.  802  ei**j.— £u. 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  merely,  in  virtue  of  this  law  becomes 
a  logical  zero ;  that  is,  wo  are  compelled  to  think  it  as  unthinkable, 
but  not  to  think  it,  though  actually  non-existent  subjectively  or  in 
thought,  as  therefore  actually  non-existent  objectively  or  in  reality. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
not  equally  determine  the  sphere  of  general  possibility,  as  the  laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  ?  Why  are  we  to 
view  the  unthinkable  in  the  one  case  not  to  be  equally  impossible  in 
reality,  as  the  unthinkable  in  the  other?  Some  philosophers  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  asserted  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictions ;  *  while,  on  the  other,  a  greater  number  have  made  the 

conceivable  in  human  thought  the  gauge  of  the 
Two  counter  ©pin-     possible  in  existence.    What  warrants  us,  it  may 

HniUfl  "oT^objectire  ^e  a8^e<^>  to  condemn  these  opposite  proced- 
poMibiiity.  ures  as  equally  unphilosophical  ?    In  answer  to 

this,  though  the  matter  belongs  more  properly 
to  Metaphysic  than  to  Logic,  I  may  say  a  few  words,  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware,  cannot,  by  many  of  you,  be  as  yet  adequately 
understood. 

To  deny  tho  universal  application  of  the  first  three  laws,  is,  in 
fact,  to  subvert  the  reality  of  thought;  and  as  this  subversion  is 
itself  an  act  of  thought,  it  in  fact  annihilates  itself. 

When,  for  example,  I  say  that  A  is,  and  then  say  that  A  is  not, 
by  the  second  assertion  I  sublate  or  take  away 
The     refpecUre     what,  by  the  first  assertion,  I  posited  or  laid 
sphcra  of  the  two     down ;  thought,  in  tho  one  case,  undoing  by 
tiiwTh" ddineTwd     negation  what,  in  the  other,  it  had  by  affirma- 
uinstrated.  tion  done.    But  when  it  is  asserted,  that  A 

To  deny  the  onher-     existing  and  A  non-existing  are  at  once  time, 

71 1  SHri^'L1    what  does  this  imply  ?  u  imPIies  that  nesation 

nibvert  the  reality  of  ana"  affirmation  correspond  to  nothing  out  of  the 
thought  mind  —  that  there  is  no  agreement,  no  disa- 

greement between  thought  and  its  objects ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  merely 
empty  sounds.  For  if  we  only  think  by  affirmation  and  negation, 
and  if  these  are  only  as  they  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  follows, 
that  unless  existence  and  non-existence  be  opposed  objectively  in 
the  same  manner  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  opposed  subjec- 
tively, all  our  thought  is  a  mere  illusion.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who 
would  assert  the  possibility  of  contradictions  being  at  once  true, 
in  fact  annihilate  the  possibility  of  truth  itself  and  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  thought. 

l  Compare  Le  Clerc,  Logica,  p.  11.  e.  8  — Ed. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  deny  the  universal,  the  absolute 
application  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
Bnt  this  is  not  in-     que  lit.    When  I  say  that  a  thing  may  be,  of 
Toived  in  thedenu  of     wnicn  i  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  (that  is, 

t lie  universal  applica-      <  .  .       .         , ,  - 

tion  of  the  i.w  ofEe-  b?  conceiving  it  as  the  consequent  of  a  certain 
son  and  Consequent      reason),  I  only  say  that  thought  is  limited ;  but, 

within  its  limits,  I  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  sub- 
vert, its  truth.  Bnt  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  shown  that  thought 
is  thus  limited  ?  How  is  it  shown  that  the  inconceivable  is  not  an 
index  of  the  impossible,  and  that  those  philosophers  who  have  era- 
ployed  it  as  the  criterion  of  the  absurd,  are  themselves  guilty  of 
absurdity  ?  This  is  a  matter  which  will  come  nnder  our  considera- 
tion at  another  time  and  in  its  proper  place ;  at 
This  law  shown  in  present  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  in  general 
general  not  to  be  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  thinkable 

measure  of  objective  "  *  .  . 

possibility.  *ne  measure  ot  the  possible,  brings  the  principle 

of  Reason  and  Consequent  at  once  into  collision 
with  the  three  higher  laws,  and  this  hypothesis  itself  is  thus  reduced 
at  once  to  contradiction  and  absurdity.  For  if  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  phamomena  of  thought,  we  shall  find  that  all 
that  we  can  positively  think,  that  is,  all  that  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  lies  between  two  oppo-. 
site  poles  of  thought,  which,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  cannot,  on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  both  be  true,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  ono  or  the  other 
must.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  any  of  the  general  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  Let  us  take  body,  or  rather,  since  body  as  extended  is 
included  under  extension,  let  us  take  extension  itself,  or  space. 
Now,  extension  alone  will  exhibit  to  us  two  pairs  of  con  trad  ictoiy 
inconceivable?,  that  is,  in  all,  four  incomprehcnsibles,  but  of  which, 
though  all  are  equally  unthinkable,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion, all,  therefore,  equally  impossible,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  to  admit  some  two  as  true  and  necessary. 

Extension,  then,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part ; 
and,  in  each  aspect,  it  affords  us  two  incogitablc  contradictories. 

1°,  Taking  it  as  a  whole:  —  space,  it  is  evident, 
By  reference  to  Ex-     must  either  be  tnat  is,  have  an  end,  a 

circumference;  or  nnlimited,  that  is,  have  no 


end,  no  circumference.  These  arc  contradictory 
suppositions ;  both,  therefore,  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  true.  Now 
let  us  try  positively  to  comprehend,  positively  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
sibility of  either  of  these  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Can 
we  represent  or  realize  in  thought  extension  as  absolutely  limited  ? 
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in  other  words,  can  we  mentally  hedge  round  the  whole  of  space, 
conceive  it  absolutely  bounded,  that  is,  so  that  beyond  its  boundary 

there  is  no  outlying,  no  surrounding,  space? 
8p«oe  or  extension     Thig  j8  impossiDle.    Whatever  compass  of  space 

an  absolutely  bounded,  .  ....  '  , 

unthinkable.  we  mtxY  lnclo8e      anv  limitation  of  thought,  we 

shall  find  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  transcend- 
ing these  limits.  Nay,  we  shall  fiud  that  we  cannot  but  transcend 
them ;  for  we  are  unable  to  think  any  extent  of  space  except  as 
within  a  still  ulterior  space,  of  which,  let  us  think  till  the  powers  of 
thinking  fail,  we  can  never  reach  the  circumference.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  us  to  think  space  as  a  totality,  that  is,  as  absolutely 
bounded,  but  all-containing.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  this  first 
extreme  as  inconceivable.  We  cannot  think  space  as  limited. 
Let  us  now  consider  its  contradictory ;  can  we  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  infinite  or  unlimited  space  ?  To 
suppose  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms ; 
trmdictory. '  *fc  *9  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible.  Wo 

think,  we  conceive,  we  comprehend,  a  thing,  only 
as  we  think  it  as  within  or  under  something  else ;  but  to  do  this  of 
the  infinite  is  to  think  the  infinite  as  finite,  which  is  contradictory 
and  absurd. 

Now,  here  it  may  be  asked,  how  have  we  then  the  word  infinite? 

How  have  we  the  notion  which  this  word  ex- 
Objection  from  the     presses?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 

nnm<'  and  notion  of 

tained  in  the  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 


thought.    We  have  a  positive  concept  of  a 
thing,  when  wo  think  it  by  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  the  comple- 
ment.   But  as  the  attribution  of  qualities  is  an 
Distinction  of  po«i-     affirmation,  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  rela- 

tire    and     negative  j  ,  ^ .  ,  ,  , 

thought  and  notion        tives,  and  as  relatives  are  known  only  in  and 

through  each  other,  we  cannot,  therefore,  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  affirmation  of  any  quality,  without  having  at 
the  same  time  the  correlative  consciousness  of  its  negation.  Now, 
the  one  consciousness  is  a  positive,  the  other  consciousness  is  a  neg- 
ative notion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  negative  notion  is  only  the 
negation  of  a  notion ;  we  think  only  by  the  attribution  of  certain 
qualities,  and  the  negation  of  these  qualities  and  of  this  attribution, 
is  simply,  in  so  far,  a  denial  of  our  thinking  at  all  As  affirmation 
always  suggests  negation,  every  positive  notion  must  likewise  sng- 
gest  a  negative  notion ;  and  as  language  is  the  reflex  of  thought, 
the  positive  and  negative  notions  are  expressed  by  positive  and 
negative  names.  Thus  it  is  with  the  infinite.  The  finite  is  the  only 
object  of  real  or  positive  thought ;  it  is  that  alone  which  we  think 

10 
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by  the  attribution  of  determinate  characters ;  the  infinite,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conceived  only  by  the  thinking  away  of  every  character 

by  which  the  finite  was  conceived;  in  other 
The  infinite  ex-     WOrds,  we  conceive  it  only  as  inconceivable. 

pre^d   by  negative      ^  relation   of  the  infimte   ^   tho   finjte  b 

shown,  indeed,  in  the  terras  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  every  language.  Thus  in  Latin,  infinitum;  in  Greek, 
avupov  ;  in  German,  unendlich ;  in  all  of  which  original  tongues  the 
word  expressive  of  the  infinite  is  only  a  negative  expression  of  tho 
finite  or  limited.  Thus  the  very  objection  from  the  existence  of  a 
name  and  notion  of  the  infinite,  when  analyzed,  only  proves  more 
clearly  that  the  infinite  is  no  object  of  thought;  that  we  conceive 
it,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  correlation  and  contrast  to  the  finite. 
The  indefinite  is,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infin- 

■ 

ite;  though  there  are  hardly  two  uotions  which, 
The  indefinite  and     without  being  contradictory,  differ  more  widely. 
gnktJd.    °W  U  n      Tli°  indefinite  has  a  subjective,  the  infinite  an 

objective  relation.  The  one  is  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  tho  actual  apprehension  of  limits,  the  other  the  negation  of 
the  possible  existence  of  limits. 

But  to  return  whence  we  have  been  carried,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  can  no  more  realize  the  thought  or  concep- 
Spnce  at  bounded     tion  of  infinite,  unbounded,  or  unlimited  space, 
and  cpnee  at  unbound-     tnan  we  can  realize  the  conception  of  a  finite  or 

ed  being  two  incon-  ' 

eeivabio  coutradicto-  absolutely  bounded  space.  But  these  two  inoon- 
ries,  the  law  of  Reason  ceivables  are  reciprocal  contradictories,  and  if 
and  Consequent  c»n.     we  are  unaDle  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 

not,  therefore,   form         .  ,  ,         ,  .  •     '  i       &  r> 

the  criterion  of  objec-  C,tllCr>  wlu,e>  howcver»  °"  the  principle  of  Ex- 
tive  possibility,  eluded  Middle  one  or  other  must  be  admitted, 

the  hypothesis  is  manifestly  false,  that  proposes 
the  subjective  or  formal  law  of  Reason  and  consequent  as  the  crite- 
rion of  real  or  objective  possibility. 

It  is  needless  to  show  that  the  same  result  is  given  by  tho  exper- 
iment made  on  extension  considered  as  a  part, 
•n,»  further  shown     ag  divisible.    Here,  if  we  attempt  to  divide  ex- 

by  reference  to  Ex  ten-  ...         ,  ,  .  ,  , 

sion,  2°,  Ai»  rart.       tension  in  thought,  we  shall  neither,  on  the  one 

hand,  succeed  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  an 
absolute  minimum  of  space,  that  is,  a  minimum  ex  hypothesi  ex- 
tended, but  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  divisible  into  parts,  nor, 
on  the  other,  of  carrying  on  this  division  to  infinity.  But  as  these 
are  contradictory  opposites,  they  again  afford  a  similar  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis  in  question. 
But  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  simply  considering  the 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  in  itself.    This  law  enjoins  —  Think 

nothing  without  a  reason  why  we  must  think  it ; 
a°,  By  reference  to  j„  ti,inK;  nothing  except  as  contained  in, 

the  law  of  Reason  and  or  * 

as  evolved  out  of,  something  else  which  we 


already  know.  Now,  this  reason,  —  this  some- 
thing else,  —  in  obedience  to  this  very  law,  must,  as  itself  known, 
be  itself  a  consequent  of  some  other  antecedent ;  and  this  antece- 
dent be  again  the  consequent  of  some  anterior  or  higher  reason; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  But  the  human  mind  is  not  possessed  of 
infinite  powers,  or  of  an  infinite  series  of  reasons  and  consequents ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  faculties  are  very  limited,  and  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  small.  To  erect  this  law,  therefore,  into  a  standard  of 
existence,  is,  in  fact,  to  bring  down  the  infinitude  of  the  universe  to 
the  finitude  of  man,  —  a  proceeding  than  which  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  absurd.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
The  laws  of  Reason  0f  R€as0n  and  Consequent  can,  with  the  law  of 
nrslic^bie^ThJgher  Cause  an<l  Effect,  the  law  of  Substance  and 
principle.  Phenomenon,  etc.,  be,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  ail 

reduced  to  one  higher  principle,  —  a  principle 
which  explains  from  the  very  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  from 
the  very  imbecility  of  its  powers,  a  great  variety  of  phenomena, 
which,  from  the  liberality  of  philosophers,  have  obtained  for  their 
solution  a  number  of  positive  and  special  principles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  discussion  which  would  here  be  out  of  place.1  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that, 

Sommary  statement      wnijc  tho  firet  three  ]awg  of  thoug]lt  are  Gf  an 

bwl'of  tbooght     *     absolute  and  universal  cogency,  the  fourth  is  only 

of  a  cogency  relative  and  particular;  that,  while 
the  former  determine  the  possibility,  not  only  of  all  thought,  but  of 
.all  real  knowledge,  the  latter  only  regulates  tho  validity  of  mediate 
or  reflective  thought.   The  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
cluded Middle  are,  therefore,  not  only  logical  but  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  a  logical  principle  alone ;  a 
doctrine  which  is,  however,  the  converse  of  what  is  generally  taught. 
I  proceed,  now,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  influence  which 
these  laws  exert  upon  the  operations  of  think* 
The  general  luflu-     ing.     These  operations,  however  various  and 
mm*  which  the  forego-     multiform  they  may  seem,  are  so  governed  in  ail 

;7,,r  ]r4^v*  exert  00  the 

operation,  of  think-  their  manifestations  by  the  preceding  laws,  that 
ing.  no  thought  can  pretend  to  validity  and  truth 

which  is  not  in  consonance  with,  which  is  not 
governed  by,  them.    For  man  can  recognize  that  alone  as  real  and 

1  See  Ditcuuioiu,  p.  009.  —  Ed. 
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assured,  which  the  laws  of  his  understanding  sanction ;  and  he  can- 
not but  regard  that  as  false  and  unreal,  which  these  laws  condemn. 
From  this,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  thought  in 
conformity  to  these  laws,  is  therefore  true ;  for  the  sphere  of  thought 
is  far  wider  than  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  no  inference  is  valid 
from  the  correctest  thinking  of  an  object  to  its  actual  existence. 
While  these  laws,  therefore,  are  the  highest  criterion  of  the  non- 
reality  of  an  object,  they  are  no  criterion  at  all  of  its  reality ;  and 
they  thus  stand  to  existence  in  a  negative  and  not  in  a  positive  rela- 
tion. And  what  I  now  say  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought 
in  general,  holds  equally  of  all  their  proximate  and  special  applica- 
tions, that  is,  of  the  whole  of  Logic.  Logic,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, considering  the  form  alone  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  matter,  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  correctness  of  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  an  object  to  the  reality  of  the  object  itself.  Yet 

among  modern,  nay  recent,  philosophers,  two 

The  trne  relations  of  ,     ,  .        ,  ... 

Lo*ic  overlooked  in  opposite  doctrines  have  sprung  up,  which,  on 

two  way*  — l.  Logic  opposite  sides,  have  overlooked  the  true  rela- 

erroueouKiy  held  to  tions  of  Logic.    "One  party  of  philosophers 

be  the  po,itire  .und.  tlefining  truth  in  general,  — the  absolute  har- 

ard  of  truth.  0 

mony  of  our  thoughts  and  cognitions,  —  divide 
truth  into  a  formal  or  logical,  and  into  a  material  or  metaphysical, 

according  as  that  harmony  is  in  consonance  with 

Jto'o kaJwd r™*.     tbe  laW8  °f  formal  thou?ht>  or'  over  and  abovc> 

with  the  laws  of  real  knowledge.1  The  criterion 


of  formal  truth  they  place  in  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Sufficient  Reason,  enouncing  that  what  is  non- 
contradictory  and  consequent  is  formally  true.  This  criterion,  which 
is  positive  and  immediate  of  formal  truth  (inasmuch  as  what  is 
non-contradictory  and  consequent  can  always  be  thought  as  possi-  . 
ble),  they  style  a  negative  and  mediate  criterion  of  material  truth : 
as  what  is  self-contradictory  and  logically  inconsequent  is  in  reality 
impossible ;  at  the  same  time,  what  is  not  self-contradictory  and  not 
logically  inconsequent,  is  not,  however,  to  bo  regarded  as  having  an 
actual  existence.  But  here  the  foundation  is  treacherous ;  the  no- 
tion of  truth  is  false.  When  we  speak  of  truth,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  a  thought  harmonizes  with  a  certain  system  of 
thoughts  and  cognitions;  but,  over  and  above,  we  require  to  bo 
Trnth  -  what  assured  that  what  we  think  is  real,  and  is  as  we 

think  it  to  be.  Are  we  satisfied  on  this  point, 
wg  then  regard  our  thoughts  as  true ;  whereas  if  we  are  not  satis- 
fied of  this,  we  deem  them  false,  how  well  soever  they  may  quad- 

l  See  Kant,  Logik,  Elnleltu»K,  Til.  5  Knig,  L*ik,  t  23;  Friea,  Logik, \  42.  —  Ed. 
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rate  with  any  theory  or  system.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  absolute 
harmony  of  mere  thought  that  truth  consists,  but  solely  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  thoughts  with  their  objects.    The  distinction  of 
formal  and  material  truth  is  thus  not  only  unsound  in  itself,  but 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  truth  universally  held,  and  embodied  in  all 
languages.   But  if  this  distinction  be  inept,  the  title  of  Logic,  as  a 
positive  standard  of  truth,  must  be  denied  ;  it  can  only  be  a  nega- 
tive criterion,  being  Conversant  with  thoughts  and  not  with  things, 
with  the  possibility  and  not  with  the  actuality  of  existence." 1 
The  preceding  inaccuracy  is,  however,  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  heresy  of  another  class  of  philosophers, 
2.  The  Absolutists     to  whose  observations  on  this  point  I  can,  bow- 
proceed  on  a  rabver-     ever,  only  allude.    Some  of  you  may,  perhaps, 

slon    of  the   logical  .  ,  .  ..        J  J    1  1 

linis  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement,  that 

there  is  a  considerable  party  of  philosophers, 
illustrious  for  the  highest  speculative  talent,  and  whose  systems,  if 
not  at  present,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  universally  accredited  in  Europe,  who  establish  their  meta- 
physical theories  on  tho  subversion  of  all  logical  truth.1  I  refer  to 
those  philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  capable  of  more  than  a 
relative  notion  of  existence,  —  that  he  is  competent  to  a  knowledge 
of  absolute  or  infinite  being  (for  these  terms  they  use  convertibly), 
in  an  identity  of  knowledge  and  existence,  of  himself  and  the 
Divinity.  This  doctrine,  which  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  make 
you  understand,  is  developed  in  very  various  schemes ;  that  is,  the 
different  philosophers  attempt,  by  very  different  and  contradictory 
methods,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end ;  all  these  systems,  however, 
agree  in  this,  —  they  are  all  at  variance  with  the  four  logical  laws. 
Some,  indeed,  are  established  on  the  express  denial  of  the  validity 
of  these  laws ;  and  others,  without  daring  overtly  to  reject  their  au- 
thority, are  still  built  in  violation  of  their  precept.  In  fact,  if  con- 
tradiction remain  a  criterion  of  falsehood,  if  Logic  and  the  laws  of 
thought  be  not  viewed  as  an  illusion,  the  philosophy  of  tho  absolute, 
in  all  its  forms,  admits  of  the  most  direct  and  easy  refutation.  But 
on  this  matter  I  only  now  touch,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
ignorant  that  there  are  philosophers,  and  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est name,  who,  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  nbsolute  knowledge, 
are  content  to  repudiate  relative  knowledge,  logic,  and  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  hallucination  is,  however,  upon  the  wane,  and  as 
each  of  these  theorists  contradicts  his  brother,  Logic  and  Common 
Sense  will  at  length  refute  them  all. 
Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 

1  Eucr,  Lcgik,  p.        —  Ed.  »  Sen  nl»ove,  p.  64,  nolo  4.  —  Ei>. 
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notice  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  it  is  not  more  remarkable 

that  he  should  have  committed,  than  that  others 
>i»Kt«ke  of  Reid  in  keen  foun(j  to  f0now       applaud  it.  as  the 

regard  to  Conception.  .  rr  ^ 

correction  of  a  general  error.  In  the  fourth 
Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  in  the  third  chapter,  entitled. 
Mistakes  concerning  Conception,1  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which  at  once  exhibits  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the  universality 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed : 

44  There  remains,"  he  says,  tt  another  mistake  concerning  concep- 
tion, which  deserves  to  be  noticed.    It  is,  that 
Rod  <1UOted•         our  conception  of  things  is  a  test  of  their  pos- 
sibility, so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude 
to  be  possible  ;  and  of  what  is  impossible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

44  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophers  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  without  contradiction  or  dissent,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  and, 
if  it  be  an  error,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and 
the  causes  that  it  has  been  so  generally  received  as  a  maxim  whose 
truth  could  not  bo  brought  into  doubt." 

I  may  here  observe  that  this  limitation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  in  question  to  a  very  modern  period  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
it  was  equally  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  and  as  many  passages  could 
easily  be  quoted  from  the  Greek  logicians  alone  as  Dr.  Reid  has 
quoted  from  the  philosophers  of  the  century  prior  to  himself.  Dr. 
Reid  goes  on : 

44  One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers  in  the  dark  ages  was,  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth? 
As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
but  by  the  right  use  of  that  power  of  judgment  which  God  has 
given  them. 

"Descartes  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  by 
making  it  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  system,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive,  is  true. 

"  To  understand  this  principle  of  Descartes,  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  jterception  to  every  power  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  in  explaining  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us 
that  sense,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection,  are  only  different 
modes  of  perceiving,  and  so  the  maxim  was  understood  by  all  his 
followers. 

"  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  also  to  have  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple 4  The  criterion  of  true  knowledge,'  he  says,  4  is  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  our  knowledge  and  conceptions  themselves :  for  the 

Works,  p.  876-8.  —  Ed. 
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entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelligibility, 
and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but  that 
which  is  false,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood.  A  falsehood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived 
or  apprehended  to  be  true.*  —  (Eternal  and  immutable  Morality,  p. 
172,  etc.) 

"This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
now  under  consideration,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
proper  correction  of  the  former.  When  the  authority  of  Descartes 
declined,  men  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  conception,  though  not 
in  all  cases  a  test  of  truth,  might  be  a  test  of  possibility. 

44  This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  ideas  ;  it  being  evident  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  im- 
age, cither  in  the  mind  or  anywhere  else,  of  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  ambiguity  of  the  word  conceive,  which  we  observed, 
Essay  i.  chap.  \n  and  the  common  phraseology  of  saying,  we  cannot 
conceive  such  a  thing,  when  we  would  signify  that  we  think  it  im- 
possible, might  likewise  contribute  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

44  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  prevail 
universally,  and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

44  4  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not 
to  be  impossible ;  for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be  no 
idea.'  — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

44  4  Of  that  which  neither  docs  nor  can  exist  we  can  have  no  idea.' 
—  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

44  4  The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconceivableness,  that  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be 
nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be  impossible/  —  Abernethy. 

44  4  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  its 
object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an 
impossibility,  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exist.'  —  Dr.  Price. 

44  4  Irapossibile  est  cujus  nullam  notionem  formare  possutnus;  pos- 
sibile  e  contra,  cui  aliqua  respondet  notio.'  —  Wolfii  Ontolog. 

44  4  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that  whatever  the 
mind  conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.' —  D. 
Ilume. 

44  It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable  authorities  for 
this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  question. 

44  If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which  the  famous  Wolfius 
has  given  it  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road 
to  the  determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
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possibility  of  things.  We  need  only  look  into  onr  own  breast,  and 
that,  like  the  Urim  and  Thuminiui,  will  give  an  infallible  answer.  If 
we  can  conceive  the  thing,  it  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  impossible. 
And  surely  every  man  may  know  whether  he  can  conceive  what  is 
affirmed,  or  not 

"Other  philosophers  have  been  satisfied  with  one  half  of  the 
maxim  of  Wolfius.  They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is 
possible  ;  but  they  do  not  say,  that  whatever  we  cannot  conceive  is 
impossible." 

On  this  I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Reid's  criticism  of  Wolf  must  be 
admitted  in  so  far  as  that  philosopher  maintains  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  as  possible,  to  be  the  rule  on  which  we  are  entitled  to 
pronounce  it  impossible.  But  Dr.  Reid  now  advances  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  radically  erroneous. 

u  I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a  mistako  which  philoso- 
phers have  been  unwarily  led  into,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned. 
My  reasons  are  these  : 

"  1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is  expressed  by 
a  proposition.  Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  proposition  ?  I  think 
it  is  no  more  than  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  I  know  no 
more  that  can  be  meant  by  simple  apprehension,  or  conception, 
when  applied  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this :  —  Every  proposition,  of  which  you  understand  the  meaning 
distinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  understand  as  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  Any  Ueo  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  the  third,  as  of  this,  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third ;  yet  the  first  of  these  is  impossible." 

Now  this  is  a  singular  misunderstanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
Criticized  been  always  held  by  philosophers,  that  what 

is  contradictory  is  conceived  as  inconceivable  and 
impossible.1  No  philosopher,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  dreamt  of 
denying  that  we  can  distinctly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  terms  of  which  wo  recognize  to  be  contradictory,  and,  as 
contradictory,  to  annihilate  each  other.  When  we  enounce  the  pro- 
position, A  is  not  A,  we  clearly  comprehend  the  separate  meaning 
of  the  terms  A  and  not  A,  and  also  the  import  of  the  assertion  of 
their  identity.  But  this  very  understanding  consists  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  two  terms  are  contradictories,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  in  a  mental  judgment,  though  they 
stand  united  in  a  verbal  proposition.  If  we  attempt  this,  the  two 
mutually  exclusive  terms  not  only  cannot  be  thought  as  one,  but  in 
fact  annihilate  each  other ;  and  thus  the  result,  in  place  of  a  positive 

1  S«e  tbe  Author's  note*,  Reid's  Works,  p.  877.  -  Ed. 
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judgment,  is  a  negation  of  thought.  So  far  Dr.  Reid  is  wrong.  But 
he  is  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Gleig ;  he 
does  not  say,  as  by  that  writer  he  is  made  to  say,  that  "  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
than  the  third." 1  These  are  not  Dr.  Keid's  words,  and  nothing  he 
says  warrants  the  attribution  of  such  expressions  to  him,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  attributed.  He  is  made  to  hold,  not  merely  that 
we  can  understand  two  terras  as  contradictory,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  combine  them  in  the  unity  of  thought.  After  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Reid  goes  on  to  illustrate,  in  various  points  of  view,  the 
supposed  error  of  the  philosophers;  but  as  all  ho  says  on  this 
head  originates  in  the  misconception  already  shown  of  the  opin- 
ion he  controverts,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  further  notice  of  his 
arguments. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  conditions  of  Logic,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain laws  or  principles  are  prescribed ;  we  have 
now  to  consider  its  conditions,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain postulates  are  demanded.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  one : 
but  one  alone  it  is  here  requisite  to  signalize  ;  for  although  it  be  ne- 
cessarily supposed  in  the  science,  strange  to  say,  it  has,  by  logical 
writers,  not  only  been  always  passed  over  in  silence,  but  frequently 
and  inconsistently  violated.  This  postulate  I  comprise  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

t  XVIII.  Tho  only  postulate  of  Logic  which  requires  an  ar- 
ticulate enouncement  is  the  demand,  that 

JUliSSJ1" lCgl"     before  dealin&  with  a  Judgment  or  reasoning 

expressed  in  language,  the  import  of  its 

terms  should  be  fully  understood  ;  in  other  words,  Logic  postu- 
lates to  be  allowed  to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  thought. 

This  postulate  cannot  be  refused.  In  point  of  met,  .as  I  have  said, 
Logic  has  always  proceeded  on  it,  in  overtly  ex- 
b  ™  ^I«r  pressing  all  the  steps  of  the  mental  process  in 

reasoning,  —  all  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism ; 
whereas,  in  common  parlance,  one  at  least  of  these  steps  or  proposi- 
tions is  usually  left  unexpressed.  This  postulate,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  though  a  fundamental  condition 
of  Logic,  has  not  been  consistently  acted  on  by  logicians  in  their 
development  of  the  science ;  and  from  this  omission  have  arisen 


1  Art.  "Metallic*,"  Encydojxrdin  I?r./a»™a,7Uiedit.lp.«20.-E» 
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much  confusion  and  deficiency  and  error  in  our  present  system  of 
Logic.  The  illustration  of  this  postulate  will  appropriately  find  its 
place  on  occasion  of  its  applications.  I  now  articulately  state  it, 
because  it  immediately  follows  in  order  the  general  axioms  of  the 
science  ;  and,  at  present,  I  only  beg  that  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  I 

may,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  observe 
(what  has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned), 


plied  m  the  doctrine     that  Aristotle  states  of  syllogistic— aud,  of  course, 

iSSST*    «.  —  »PP'-  -  Lo^io  in  gonera,  -that 

the  doctrine  of  syllogism  deals,  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  reasoning,  in  ordinary  language,  but  with  the 
internal  reasoning  of  the  mind  itself.1  But  of  this  again,  and  more 
fully,  in  the  proper  places. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  here,  as  is  done  in  Mathematics,  pre- 
mise certain  definitions ;  but  these  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
state  as  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  our  development.  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Elements, 
which  is  occupied  with  the  Products  of  Thought ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  processes  regulated  by  the  previous  conditions. 

I  AnaL  Past., L 10. -ED. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  ENNOEMATIC  — OF  CONCEPTS  OR  NOTIONS. 

A.  OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  concluded,  in  my  last  lecture,  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  thinkable.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  must 
have  been  found  somewhat  dry,  and  even  abstruse ;  not  that  there 
is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  the  laws 
themselves,  for  these  are  all  self-evident  propositions,  but  because, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  a  systematic  view  of  Logic  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  thought,  it  is  impossible,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  and  their  application,  not  to  employ  expressions  of  the 
most  abstract  generality,  and  even  not  to  suppose  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  words  and  things,  which,  however,  only  find  their  expla- 
nation in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  science. 

Having  considered,  therefore,  the  four  Laws  of  Thought,  with  the 
one  Postulate  of  Logic,  which  constituted  the 
The  products  of     First  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Logical  Ele- 
ments, I  now  proceed  to  the  Second  —  that 


wnufp0*"  which  is  conversant  about  Logical  Products. 

These  products,  though  identical  in  kind,  are  of 
three  different  degrees ;  for  while  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Rea- 
sonings, are  all  equally  the  products  of  the  same  Faculty  of  Compar- 
ison, they  still  fall  into  three  classes,  as  the  act, 
Th«w  arc  all  pro-     and,  consequently,  the  result  of  the  act,  is  of  a 
dT  ,?f  Co^OD'     greyer  or  a  less  simplicity.  These  three  degrees 

and  all  mod  meat  1 0118  .     „  7.  , 

of  judgment  are  ftM  ln  ^acti  strictly,  only  modifications  of  the 

second,  as  both  concepts  and  reasonings  may  bo 
reduced  to  judgments ;  for  the  act  of  judging,  that  is,  the  act  of 
affirming  or  denying  one  thing  of  another  in  thought,  is  that  in 
which  the  Understanding  or  Faculty  of  Comparison  is  essentially 
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expressed.  By  anticipation  :  —  A  concept  is  a  judgment;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  judgment,  or 
series  of  judgments,  fixed  and  recorded  in  a  word  —  a  sign  ;  and  it 
is  only  amplified  by  the  annexation  of  a  new  attribute,  through  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  concept 
is  thus  the  synthesis  or  complexion,  and  the  record,  I  may  add,  of 
one  or  more  prior  acts  of  judgment,  it  can,  it  is  evident,  be  analyzed 
into  these  again ;  every  concept  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  or  a  fascicu- 
lus of  judgments  —  these  judgments  only  not  explicitly  developed 
in  thought,  and  not  formally  expressed  in  terras. 

Again,  a  reasoning  is  a  judgment ;  for  a  reason  is  only  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  connection  of  two  things  with  a  third,  and,  through  that 
third,  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  only  the  same  function  of  thought, 
which  is  at  work  in  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning;  and 
these  express  no  real,  no  essential,  distinction  of  operation,  but 
denote  only  the  different  relations  in  which  we  may  regard  the  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  concepts  cannot 
be  effected  out  of  all  relation  to,  and  without  even  some  anticipation 
of,  the  doctrine  of  judgments.  This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought,  viewed  in  the 
three  relations  of  the  three  degrees,  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
Reasonings.1 

Under  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiology,  Concepts  or  Notions 
form  the  first  chapter. 

Now,  in  treating  of  Concepts,  the  order  I  shall  follow  is  this :  —  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  them  in  general ; 

I   Or  Concept,  or      m  the  ^  of  them  [q  ^ 

Action*,  —  order  of 

discussion.  tne  former,  or  general  head,  will  be  considered, 

1°,  What  they  are ;  2°,  How  they  are  produced. 
Under  the  latter,  or  special  head,  they  will  be  considered  under 
their  various  relations.    And  here,  I  may  observe,  that  as  you 

obtain  no  information  from  Dr.  Whately  in  re- 
gard to  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  —  these 
laws  being  in  fact  apparently  unknown  to  every 
British  logician,  old  or  new,  —  so  you  will  find 
but  little  or  no  aid  from  his  Elements  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  concepts.  His  omission,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  his  error  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic ;  that  object, 
you  will  recollect,  being  on  his  view,  or  rather  one  of  his  views,  not 
thought  in  general,  or  the  products  of  the  comparative  faculty  in 

1  [Hume,  Trraiist  of  Hitman  Natttrt,  Bk.  L  prehension  is  Impossible  without  Judgment, 
part  Hi.  *  7.  Jac.  Thomasius,  Pftynoa,  p.  296]  Compare  also  Krug,  Logik,  { 28,  Anm.  ii.  p.  70. 
[e.  xliz.  i  112,  where  he  holds  that  simple  ap-    —  E».] 
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their  three  degrees,  bat  reasoning  or  argumentation  alone ;  for  even 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Logic  is  thus  limited,  still,  as  the  doctrine  of 
reasoning  can  only  be  scientifically  evolved  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
concepts,  the  consideration  of  the  latter  forms  the  indispensable 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  former.  But  not  only  is 
Whately's  doctrine  of  concepts,  or,  in  his  language,  of  "  the  process 
of  simple  apprehension,"  meagre  and  imperfect,  it  is  even  necessary 
to  forewarn  you  that  it  leads  to  confusion  and  error.  There  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  Extension  and  the 

Comprehension  of  notions — a  distinction  which, 
Whateiy  «bti*irciy     in  fact,  as  you  will  find,  forms  the  very  cardinal 
L^lioTand^^pn*     point  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  Logic  turns. 
Luii.-iouaaconveitibie.     But  not  only  is  this  distinction  not  explained,  it  is 

not  even  articulately  stated ;  nay,  the  very  words 
which  logicians  have  employed  for  the  expression  of  this  contrast, 
are  absolutely  used  as  synonymous  and  convertible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  referring  you  for  information  in  regard  to  our  present  object 
of  consideration,  to  Dr.  Whateiy,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
caution  yon  against  putting  confidence  in  his  guidance.  But  to  re- 
turn. The  following  I  dictate  as  the  title  of  the  first  head  to  be 
considered  : 

KotkJT  in000^^  A*  0f  ConcePts  or  N°tion8  in  General :  What 
WtaTuJ?  aT"™1'     are  they  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us,  first,  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  expressions ;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed. 

%  XIX.    Concept  or  notion  (ewoia,  twmjfia,  vorjfUL,  hrlvovaj 
conception  notio),  are  terms  employed  as 
par.  xnc  conMpu.     convertible,  but,  while  they  denote  the  same 

thing,  they  denote  it  in  a  different  point  of 
view.    Conception,  the  act  of  which  concept 
is  the  result,  expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping  up 

1  In  Greek,  Ui«  term*  frvwa  {fwrotfrutis),  lias,  Laiton  PkOomphiemm,  v.  N<fnpa,  p.  990, 
iwoiUUL  iirrotuterrut6s),  Mpom  [twivovruc-    »nd  p.  80,  fe.  AloHfugra.  Cf.  p.  810,  e. 


*).  v*V«,  to  say  nothing  of  feu***  (*r>   ^  *  7?°1  wJ^'^a, 


v(rnnaTuc6t),  are  all  more  or  less  objection- 


sce  Aristotle,  D*  Interpr..  e  l.  and  Waits,  Co 
"  "     ~  "-v™-"-     mtittaruu,  p.  827.    In  Aristotle,  D*  Anrma, 

able,  as  all  more  or  lew  nmbi-uouxly  used  for  ,..  _  IB.  -  ,0, 

the  object  or  product  of  thought,  in  an  act  of   »•  «»•<*•  MO  7,  <8)  8,  («k  etc.,  ^»ni 

clearly  equivalent  toeonrrpts  in  our  meaning; 


Conception,  or,  a*  it  baa  been  usually  called 

by  the  logicians,  Simple  Apprebenalon.   See  «.  H  '» 

Blemmidas,  Epitomt  Lopta  (c.  V.  TltfA  'E*u»  roirou,  w*p\  &  owe  ttrri  rb  i|*»©i  «V  «Ij  5i 

otas,  p.  «1,  ed.  1006. -Ed  ),  Eugenios,  Logica  rol  rb  *«ftos  *a)  rb  AAijWj,  trfrtfrff  rts 

[AeytKij,  e.  11.  p.  170,  Lcipaic,  1766. -En  J  *ffc,  yQnj&&7oev  Zcwtp  %v  Srrw.  K.  T.  X.— 
Stephanos,  Thetatmts, ».  Sods ;  Hacker,  Claris 
Pha.  Arist.>  t.  No^4oto,  p.  227  el  $tq. ;' 
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into  unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  object  is  character- 
ized ;  notion  (notio),  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  appre- 
heudiug,  signalizing,  that  is,  the  remarking  or  taking  note  of, 
the  various  notes,  marks,  or  characters  of  an  object,  which  its 
qualities  afford ;  or  the  result  of  that  act. 

In  Latin,  the  word  concipere,  in  its  many  various  applications, 
always  expresses,  as  the  etymology  would  indi- 
Iiinrtrttod,  —  em-     cate>  the  process  of  embracing  or  comprehending 

i'Z'I^  the  many int0  the  om> as  could  be  shown  hy an 

articulate  analysis  of  the  phrases  in  which  the 
term  occurs.    It  was,  accordingly,  under  this 
general  signification,  that  this  word  and  its  derivatives  were  ana- 
logically applied  to  the  operation  of  mind.    Animo  vel  mcnte  con- 
cipere,  as  used  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  Roman  writers, 
means  to  comprehend  or  understand,  that  is,  to  embrace  a  multitude 
of  different  objects  by  their  common  qualities  into  one  act  of 
thought ;  and  animi  conceptus  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  this  operation,  or  its  result.    The  employ- 
ment of  concipere,  conceptus,  and  concept  io,  as 
Of  coneipfrt,  cone*p~     technical  terms,  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 

(ms,  nm!r..n<vj*i«,  with-  ^  * 

out»<yuuot.  without  the  explanatory  adjunct,  was  of  a  later 

introduction  —  was,  indeed,  only  possible  after 
they  had  been  long  familiarly  used  in  a  psychological  relation.  But 
when  so  introduced,  they  continued  to  be  employed  by  philosophers 
in  general  in  their  proper  signification  as  convertible  with  thought  or 
comprehension,  and  as  opposed  to  tho  mere  apprehension  of  Sense 
or  Imagination.  Not,  indeed,  that  examples  enough  may  not  be 
adduced  of  their  abusive  application  to  our  immediate  cognitions  of 
individual  objects,  long  before  Mr.  Stewart  formally  applied  the 
term  conception  to  a  certain  accidental  form  of  representation  —  to 
the  simple  reproduction  or  repetition  of  an  act  of  perception  in 
imagination.1  In  using  the  terms  conception  and  conapt  in  tho 
sense  which  I  have  explained,  I  therefore  employ  them  not  only  in 
strict  conformity  to  their  grammatical  meaning,  but  to  the  meaning 
which  they  have  generally  obtained  among  philosophers. 

The  term  notion,  like  conception,  expresses  both  an  act  and  its 
product.    I  shall,  however,  as  has  commonly 

The  term  notion,-       been   don^  ugc  ;t  onjy  m   th;g  jattcr  rolatjon# 

\u*hor?Plfl5r"d  brtl*     ^n's  wort*  has,  like  cancgrfitm,  been  sometimes 

abusively  applied  to  denote  not  only  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  their  common  characters,  but,  likewise,  to  include 

1  Se«  Ltaurts  on  MtUtphyxUt,  p.  453  teq.—  ZD. 
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the  more  presentations  of  Sense  and  representations  of  Phantasy. 
This  abusive  employment  has,  however,  not  been  so  frequent  in 
reference  to  this  term  as  to  the  term  conception;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  vague  and  vacil- 
lating than  the  meaning  attached  to  notion  in  the  writings  of  all 
British  philosophers,  without  exception.  So  much  for  the  expres- 
sions concept  and  notion.   I  now  go  on  to  that  which  they  express. 

%  XX.1 —  In  our  Consciousness  —  apprehension — of  an  indi- 
vidual object,  there  may  be  distinguished 
the  two  following  cognitions: — 1°,  The 


—  (b)  N*tur«  of  the 

immediate  and  irrespective  knowledge  we 


have  of  the  individual  object,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  certain  qualities  or  characters,  considered  simply  as 
belonging  to  itself.  2°,  The  mediate  and  relative  knowledge 
we  have  of  this  object,  as  comprising  qualities  or  characters 
common  to  it  with  other  objects. 

The  former  of  these  cognitions  is  that  contained  in  the  Pre- 
sentations of  Sense,  external  and  internal,  and  Representations 
of  Imagination.  They  are  only  of  the  individual  or  singular. 
The  latter  is  that  contained  in  the  Concepts  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  is  a  knowledge  of  the  common,  general,  or  uni- 
versal. 

The  conceiving  an  object  is,  therefore,  its  recognition  medi- 
ately through  a  concept;  and  a  Concept  is  the  cognition  or 
idea  of  the  general  character  or  characters,  point  or  points,  in 
which  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide. 

This  requires  some  illustration,  and  it  will  be  best  afforded  by 
considering  the  history  of  our  knowledge.  Our 
mental  activity  is  not  first  exerted  in  an  appre- 

eren« To '[HTbwIwy     ^ension  of  tne  general,  common  properties  of. 
of  our  knowledge.        things.    On  the  contrary,  objects  are  originally 
object*  are  originally     presented  to  us  in  confused  and  imperfect  percep- 

pr»cnted  in  eonfuMM      tion8  d     mateMs  furnj8nca  hy  Sense, 

and  imperfect  perccp-  .  .  J       .  .  ' 

retained  in  Memory,  reproduced  by  Reminis- 


cence, and  represented  in  Imagination,  the  Un- 
derstanding elaborates  into  a  higher  knowledge,  simply  by  means 
of  Comparison  and  Abstraction.  The  primary  act  of  Comparison 
is  exerted  upon  the  individual  objects  of  Perception  and  Imagination 

1  On  thte  and  three  following  paragraph*    tt  seq,  —  \M,dit<tiiont*  de  Cognition*  Vrriiau, 
apply  Lelbniti'a  distinction  of  Intuitive  and    et  /</«*.  —  Ed.] 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  cce  Optra  II.  i.  p.  H 
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alone.   In  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  these  objects,  certain 

attributes  are  found  to  produce  similar,  others 
Office  of  compari-     t0  produce  dissimilar,  impressions.   The  obser- 

oTatuHtion.  00  nation  of  this  fact  determines  a  reflective  con- 
sideration of  their  properties.  Objects  are  in- 
tentionally compared  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
similarities  and  differences.  When  things  are  found  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  in  certain  respects,  the  consciousness  is,  by  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, concentrated  upon  the  objects  which  thus  partially  agree,  and, 
in  them,  upon  those  qualities  in  or  through  which  they  agree ;  and 
by  this  concentration  —  which  constitutes  the  act  called  Attention 
—  what  is  effected?  On  the  objects  and  qualities,  thus  attentively 
considered,  a  strong  light  is  shed ;  but  precisely  in  proportion  as 
these  are  illuminated  in  consciousness,  the  others,  to  which  we  do 
not  attend,  are  thrown  into  obscurity. 

The  result  of  Attention,  by  concentrating  the  mind  upon  certain 
qualities,  is  thus  to  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from 
PmcWoo,  Attention,     all  else.    In  technical  language,  we  arc  said  to 
wr*utto™r«m«  for*    prescind  the  phamomena  which  wo  exclusively 
the  same  pitx***.  consider.  To  prescind,  to  attend,  and  to  abstract, 

are  merely  different  but  correlative  names  for 
the  same  process ;  and  the  first  two  are  nearly  convertible.  When 
we  arc  said  to  prescind  a  quality,  we  are  merely  supposed  to  attend 
to  that  quality  exclusively ;  and  when  wo  abstract,  we  are  properly 
said  to  abstract  from,  that  is,  to  throw  other  attributes  out  of  ac- 
count. I  may  observe  that  tho  term  abstraction  is  very  often  abu- 
sively employed.  By  Abstraction  we  are  frequently  said  to  attend 
exclusively  to  certain  phenomena,  —  those,  to  wit,  which  we  ab- 
stract; whereas,  the  term  abstraction  is  properly  applied  to  tho 
qualities  which  we  abstract  from ;  and  by  abstracting  from  some,  we 
are  enabled  to  consider  others  more  attentively.  Attention  and 
Abstraction  are  only  the  same  process  viewed  in  different  relations. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  same 
act1 

By  Comparison,  the  points  of  resemblance  among  things  being 
thus  discovered,  and  by  Attention  constituted  into  exclusive  ob- 
jects ;  by  the  same  act  they  are  also  reduced  in  consciousness  from 
multitude  to  unity.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  considerations. 


1  See  Lechtrrs  on  Mttapkytia,  p.  474 ,  and    Lop'k,  f  6;  Krujr,  Logik,  1 49.  -  Ed.  [Schulwt, 
Lot,k,  i  44.    Compare  Kant,    Logik,  {  28;  DroUteh,  Logik, » 14,  p,  11  «<  ] 
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Wo  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  can  repeat  our  acts  of  con- 
sciousness — that  we  can  think  the  same  thought 

The  reduction  of  ob-  oyer  ftnd  oyer  Thjg  ^  Qr  ^  t||o  ,  .  ^ 
JecU  from  multitude 

to  unity, -explained  ways  in  reality  the  same,  though  manifested  at 

and  iiiiMtrnted.  different  times :  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  in 

Thought  bone  and  the  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thought,  ho 

contenulre  Ue^       hft8  a  P1"™1^  °f  thoughts  J  for  ho  18  Conscious 

that  it  is  one  and  the  same  thought  which  is 
repented,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain  identical. 
Now,  this  relation  of  absolute  similarity  which  subsists  between 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  thought,  is  found  to 
Objects  are  to  ns  the     hold  between  our  representations  of  the  resera- 

B8Jiit?  m  lien  wo  htp  un~  *  •  •  r  ■  i  •  • 

...    . .      blimr  qualities  of  objects.  Two  objects  have  sim- 

able   to    dUnngukh       ...  .  . 

their  cognition*.  ilar  qualities  only  as  these  qualities  afford  a 

similar  presentation  in  sense  or  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  imagination,  and  qualities  are  to  us  completely  similar, 
when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  their  cognitions.    But  what  we 
cannot  distinguish,  is,  to  us,  the  same ;  therefore,  objects  which  de- 
termine undistinguishable  impressions  upon  us,  are  perceived  and 
represented  in  the  same  mental  modification,  and  are  subjectively 
to  us  precisely  as  if  they  were  objectively  identical. 
But  the  consciousness  of  identity  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
indiscernible  similarity  of  total  objects,  it  is 
The  conwsioitonoM     equally  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  any  of 
of  identity  is  equally     their  parts  —  partial  characters.    For  by  ab- 
lator any^f'rt^     stracting  observation  from  the  qualities,  points, 
partiai  characters  of     m  which  objects  differ,  and  limiting  it  to  those 
object*.  in  which  they  agree,  we  are  able  to  consider 

them  as  identical  in  certain  respects,  however 
diverse  they  may  appear  to  be  in  others,  which,  for  the  moment, 
we  throw  out  of  view.  For  example :  let  B,  C,  and  D  represent  a 
series  of  individual  objects,  which  all  agree  in  possessing  the  resem- 
bling attributes  of  y  y  y,  and  severally  differ  in  each  respectively 
possessing  the  rion-resembling  attributes  »,  o,  u.  Now,  in  so  far  as 
we  exclusively  attend  to  the  resembling  qualities,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  obscure  or  remove  out  of  view  their  non-resembling  charac- 
ters t,  o,  w,  while  we  remain  exclusively  conscious  of  their  resem- 
bling qualities  y  y  y.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  qualities 
expressed  by  y  y  y  determine  in  us  cognitive  energies  which  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish,  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  as  the 
same.  Wo  therefore  view  the  three  similar  qualities  in  the  three 
different  objects  as  also  identical ;  we  consider  the  y  in  this,  the  y 
in  that,  and  the  y  in  the  third  object,  as  one ;  and  in  so  far  as  tbo 

12 
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three  objects  participate  in  this  oneness  or  identity,  we  regard  them 
as  also  the  same.  In  other  words,  we  classify  B,  C,  and  D,  under  y  ; 
y  is  the  genus  ;  B,  C,  and  D  are  its  individuals  or  species,  severally 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  non-resembling  properties,  i, 
o,  u.  Now,  it  is  the  points  of  similarity  thus  discovered  and  iden- 
tified in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  constitute  Concepts  or 
Notions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  process  of  Comparison  and  Abstrac- 
tion may  be  again  performed  on  the  concepts  thus  formed.  They 

are,  in  like  manner,  compared  together,  and 
their  points  of  resemblance  noted,  exclusively 
considered,  and  reduced  to  one  in  the  synthesis  of  thought.  This 
process  is  called  Generalization;  that  is,  the  process  of  evolving  the 

general  or  one,  out  of  the  individual  and  raani- 
Concept*  or  notiom     fQ\^    Notions  and  concepts  arc  also  sometimes 

^rfluously    rfyled      deaignated  by  the   ^  of  gmeral  no({ons 

general  concejrtions.  This  is  superfluous  ;  for,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  notions  and  concepts  are,  in  their  very  nature, 
general ;  while  the  other  cognitive  modifications  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  —  perceptions  and  imaginations,  —  have,  in  like  manner, 
their  essence  in  their  individuality. 

By  the  way,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  never  use  the  term 
idea.    The  reason  of  my  non-employment  of 
ilea,  —  reason  why     that  word  is  this:  There  is  no  possible  diversity 
not  regularly  employ-     Qf  meaning  in  which  that  term  has  not  been 

cd,  unclwnsc  in  which  .  ,  .  ,  ,  _  _ 

it  to  occasionally  o«d,  usurped  ;  and  it  would  only  confuse  yon,  were  I 
by  the  Author.  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  explain  them.  I 

may,  however,  occasionally  not  eschew  tho 
word  ;  but  if  you  ever  hear  it  from  me,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  I 
apply  it,  in  a  loose  and  general  signification,  to  comprehend  tho 
presentations  of  Sense,  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  and  the 
concepts  or  notions  of  the  Understanding.  We  are  in  want  of  a 
generic  term  to  express  these ;  and  the  word  representation  (repre- 
sentation which,  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  has  been  commonly 
used  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  I  have  restricted  to 
denote,  what  it  only  can  in  propriety  express,  the  immediate  object 
or  product  of  Imagination.  We  are,  likewise,  in  want  of  a  general 
term  to  express  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception, 
and  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individuality  and 
immediacy.  The  Germans  express  this  by  the  term  Anschimung, 
which  can  only  be  translated  by  intuition  (as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Ger- 
mans), which  literally  means  a  looking  at.  This  expression  has, 
however,  beeu  preoccupied  in  English  to  denote  the  apprehension 
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we  have  of  self-evident  truths,  and  its  application  in  a  different  sig- 
nification, would  therefore  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  am- 
biguity. I  shall,  therefore,  continue,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
struggle  on  without  such  a  common  term,  though  the  necessity  thus 
imposed  of  always  opposing  presentation  and  representation  to  con- 
cept is  both  tedious  and  perplexing. 

T  XXI.   A  concept  or  notion  thus  involves  —  1°.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  only  of  the  various  attri- 

orc^otpu*"*0**"     butes  or  cnarnctera  of  which  an  individual 
r»r.  xxi.  <•)  a  con-     object  is  the  sum  ;  and,  consequently,  affords 

IT^TtloTicdgZ     on]y  a  one"sided  nnd  inadequate  knowledge 

of  the  things  which  are  thought  under  it. 

This  is  too  simple  to  require  any  commentary.  It  is  evident  that 
when  we  think  Socrates  by  any  of  the  concepts, 
—  Athenian.,  Greek,  European,  man,  biped,  ani- 
mal, being, — we  throw  out  of  view  the  far  greater  number  of 
characters  of  which  Socrates  is  the  complement,  and  those,  like- 
wise, which  more  proximately  determine  or  constitute  his  individu- 
ality. It  is,  likewise,  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  we  think  him 
by  a  more  general  concept,  we  shall  represent  him  by  a  smaller 
bundle  of  attributes,  and,  consequently,  represent  him  in  a  more 
partial  and  one-sided  manner.  Thus,  if  we  think  him  as  Athe- 
nian, we  shall  think  him  by  a  greater  number  of  qualities  than  if  we 
think  him  by  Greek ;  and,  in  liko  manner,  our  representation  will 
be  less  and  less  adequate,  as  we  think  him  by  every  higher  concept 
in  the  series,  —  European,  man,  biped,  animal,  being. 

S  XXII.    2°,  A  concept  or  notion,  as  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son, necessarily  expresses  a  relation.    It  is, 
ecpt  «irord>  no  .b.o-     therefore,  not  cognizable  in  itself;  that  is,  it 
iut«  otyoot  of  knowi-     affords  no  absolute  or  irrespective  object  of 

knowledge,  but  can  only  be  realized  in  con- 
sciousness by  applying  it,  as  a  term  of  relation,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  objects,  which  agree  in  the  point  or  points  of  resem- 
blance which  it  expresses. 

In  this  paragraph  (if  I  may  allude  to  what  you  may  not  all  be 
aware  of)  is  contained  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Generalization 
and  General  Terras ;  for  the  whole  disputes  between  the  Coneep- 
tualists  and  Nominalists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Realists)  have  only 
arisen  from  concepts  having  been  regarded  as  affording  an  irre- 
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spective  and  independent  object  of  thought1    This  illusion  has 

arisen  from  a  very  simple  circumstance.  Objects 
Thtopamgmphcoti-     compared  together  are  found  to  possess  certain 
tain.  a  key  to  the     attribute8)  which>  M  producing  indiscernible 

mystery  of  General!-  .        ,  "  . 

tttion  and  G«xwni  modifications  in  us,  are  to  us  absolutely  similar. 
Terms.  They  are,  therefore,  considered  the  same.  The 

relation  of  similarity  is  thus  converted  into 
identity,  and  the  real  plurality  of  resembling  qualities  in  nature  is 
factitiously  reduced  to  a  unity  of  thought ;  and  this  unity  obtains  a 
name  in  which  its  relativity,  not  being  expressed,  is  still  further 
removed  from  observation. 
But  the  moment  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  of 

these  concepts,  any  of  these  abstract  generalities, 
wherein  constat*     ^  absolute  objects,  by  themselves,  and  out  of 
concept"*1*"*  °f  *     Nation  to  any  concrete  or  individual  realities, 

their  relative  nature  at  once  reappears ;  for  we 
find  it  altogether  impossible  to  represent  any  of  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed by  a  concept,  except  as  attached  to  some  individual  and 
determinate  object ;  and  their  whole  generality  consists  in  this,  — 
that  though  wo  must  realize  them  in  thought  under  some  singular 
of  the  class,  we  may  do  it  under  any.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can- 
not actually  represent  the  bundle  of  attributes  contained  in  the 
concept  man-,  as  an  absolute  object,  by  itself  aud  apart  from  all  that 
reduces  it  from  a  general  cognition  to  an  individual  representation. 
We  cannot  figure  in  imagination  any  object  adequate  to  the  general 
notion  or  term  man,  for  the  man  to  be  here  imagined  must  be 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  all  and  yet 
none  of  these  at  once.  The  relativity  of  our  concepts  is  thus  shown 
in  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  the  opposite  hypotfc 


For  a  fall  account  of  this  dispute,  ece  Lecturu  on  MttaFhVHts>  p.  477  <t  stq.  —  Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

L  — ENNOEMATIC. 

A.   OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL;  B.  IN  SPECIAL — I.  TIIEIR 
OBJECTIVE  RELATION  —  QUANTITY. 

Is  our  last  Lecture,  we  began  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiol- 
ogy, —  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought.  The  product 

of  thought  may  be  considered  as  Concepts,  as 
Recapitulation,  with     Judgments,  and  as  Reasonings ;  these,  however, 
I"  d  inmtiatian"1*11011     are  n°t  to  be  viewed  as  the  results  of  different 

faculties,  far  less  as  processes  independent  of 
each  other,  for  they  are  all  only  the  product  of  the  same  energy  in 
different  degrees,  or  rather  in  simpler  or  more  complex  applications 
to  its  objects. 

In  treating  of  Concepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Second  Section,  I  stated  that  I  should  first  consider 
them  in  general,  and  then  consider  them  in  special ;  and,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  I  had  nearly  concluded  all  that  I  deem  it  requisite  under 
the  former  head  to  state,  in  regard  to  their  peculiar  character,  their 
origin,  and  their  general  accidents.  I,  first  of  all,  explained  the 
weaning  of  the  two  terms,  concept  and  notion,  —  words  convertible 
with  each  other,  but  still  severally  denoting  a  different  aspect  of 
the  simple  operation,  which  they  equally  express.  Notion  being 
relative  to  and  expressing  the  apprehension,  —  the  remarking, — 
the  taking  note  of,  the  resembling  attributes  in  objects;  concept, 
the  grasping  up  or  synthesis  of  these  in  the  unity  of  thought. 

Having  shown  what  was  properly  expressed  by  the  terms  notion 
and  coticepty  or  conception,  I  went  on  to  a  more  articulate  explana- 
tion of  that  which  they  were  employed  to  denote.  And  here  I 
again  stated  what  a  Concept  or  Notion  is  in  itself,  and  in  contrast 
to  a  Presentation  of  Perception,  or  Representation  of  Phantasy. 
Our  knowledge  through  either  of  the  latter,  is  a  direct,  immediate, 
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irrespective,  determinate,  individual,  and  adequate  cognition ;  that 
is,  a  singular  or  individual  object  is  known  in  itself  by  itself  through 
all  its  attributes,  and  without  reference  to  aught  but  itself.  A  con- 
cept, on  the  contrary,  is  an  indirect,  mediate,  relative,  indeterminate, 
and  partial  cognition  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  objects,  but  not  an 
actual  representation  either  of  them  all,  or  of  the  whole  attributes 
of  any  one  object. 

Though  it  be  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  Logic  to  explain 
the  origin  and  formation  of  our  notions,  the  logician  assuming,  as 
data,  the  laws  and  products  of  thought,  as  the  mathematician  as- 
sumes, as  data,  extension  and  number  and  the  axioms  by  which 
their  relation  is  determined,  both  leaving  to  the  metaphysician 
the  inquiry  into  their  grounds ;  —  this  notwithstanding,  I  deemed 
it  not  improper  to  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  in  which  our  concepts  are  elaborated  out  of  the  pre- 
sentations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.  Different 
objects  are  complements  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  different,  attri- 
butes. Similar  qualities  are  those  which  stand  in  similar  relation 
to  our  organs  and  faculties,  and  where  the  similarity  is  complete, 
the  effects  which  they  determine  in  us  are,  by  us,  indiscernible.  To 
us  they  are,  therefore,  virtually  the  same,  and  the  same  we,  accord- 
ingly, consider  them  to  be,  though  in  different  objects ;  precisely  as 
we  consider  the  thought  of  the  same  object  to  be  itself  the  same, 
when  repeated  at  intervals  —  at  different  times  —  in  consciousness. 
This,  by  way  of  preface,  being  understood,  I  showed  that,  in  the 
formation  of  a  concept  or  notion,  the  process  may  be  analyzed  into 
four  momenta.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  plurality  of  ob- 
jects presented  or  represented  by  the  subsidiary  faculties.  These 
faculties  must  furnish  tho  rude  material  for  elaboration.  In  the  sec- 
ynd  place,  the  objects  thus  supplied  are,  by  an  act  of  the  Under- 
standing, compared  together,  and  their  several  qualities  judged  to 
be  similar  or  dissimilar.  In  the  third  place,  an  act  of  volition, 
called  Attention,  concentrates  consciousness  on  the  qualities  thus 
recognized  as  similar;  and  that  concentration,  by  attention  on  them, 
involves  an  abstraction  of  consciousness  from  those  which  have 
been  recognized  and  thrown  aside  as  dissimilar ;  for  the  power  of 
consciousness  is  limited,  and  it  is  clear  or  vivid  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  simplicity  or  oneness  of  its  object  Attention  and  Ab- 
straction are  the  two  poles  of  the  same  act  of  thought ;  they  are 
like  the  opposite  scales  in  a  balance  —  the  one  must  go  up  as  the 
other  goes  down.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  qualities,  which  by  com- 
parison are  judged  similar,  and  by  attention  arc  constituted  into  an 
exclusive  object  of  thought,  —  these  are  already,  by  this  process, 
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identified  in  consciousness ;  for  they  arc  only  judged  similar,  inas- 
much as  they  produce  in  us  indiscernible  effects.  Their  synthesis  in 
consciousness  may,  however,  for  precision's  sake,  be  stated  as  a 
fourth  step  in  the  process ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  least 
the  three  latter  steps  are  not,  in  reality,  distinct  and  independent 
act9,  but  are  only  so  distinguished  and  stated,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  and  speak  about  the  indivisible  operation,  in  the 
different  aspects  in  which  we  may  consider  it.  In  the  same  way, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mental  sentence  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  order  to  be  expressed  in  language,  has  as  many  parts  in 
consciousness,  as  it  has  words,  or  clauses,  in  speech  ;  for  it  forms,  in 
reality,  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  To  repeat  an  illustra- 
tion I  have  already  given,  —  the  parts  of  an  act  of  thought  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  parts  of  a  triangle,  —  a  figure 
which  we  cannot  resolve  int«  any  simpler  figure,  but  whose  sides 
and  angles  we  may  consider  apart,  and,  therefore,  as  parts ;  though 
these  arc,  in  reality,  inseparable,  being  the  necessary  conditions  of 
each  other.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  qualities  of  different  individual  things,  thus  identified  in 
thought,  and  constituting  concepts,  under  which,  as  classes,  these 
individual  things  themselves  are  ranged;  —  these  primary  concepts 
may  themselves  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  by  which  they 
were  elaborated  from  the  concrete  realities  given  in  Perception  and 
Imagination.  We  may,  again,  compare  different  concepts  together, 
again  find  in  the  plurality  of  attributes  which  they  comprehend, 
some  like,  some  unlike ;  we  may  again  attend  only  to  the  similar, 
and  again  identify  these  in  the  synthesis  of  consciousness ;  and  this 
process  of  evolving  concepts  out  of  concepts  we  may  go  on  per- 
forming, until  the  generalization  is  arrested  in  that  ultimate  or  pri- 
mary concept,  the  basis  itself  of  all  attributes,  —  the  concept  of 
Being  or  Existence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  what  con- 
cepts are,  and  by  what  process  they  are  formed,  I  stated,  by  w;iy  of 
corollary,  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  I 
mentioned  is  their  partiality  or  inadequacy;  that  is,  they  compre- 
hend only  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  attributes  belong- 
ing to  the  things  classified  or  contained  under  them. 

The  second  is  their  relativity.    Formed  by  comparison,  they  ex- 
press only  a  relation.    They  cannot,  therefore, 
ReUtivity  of  Con-     ^e  j^j^  Up  ^  ftn  aksoiutc  0l»ject  to  consciousness, 

—  they  cannot  be  represented,  as  universale,  in 
imagination.  They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  some  one 
of  the  individual  objects  they  classify,  and  when  viewed  in  relation 
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to  it,  they  can  be  represented  in  imagination ;  bat  then,  as  so  actu- 
ally represented,  they  no  longer  constitute  general  attributions,  they 
full  back  into  more  special  determinations  of  the  individual  object  in 
which  they  are  represented.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  generality  or  uni- 
versality of  concepts  is  potential,  not  actual.  They  are  only  gener- 
als, inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  various  objects 
they  contain ;  but  while  they  cannot  be  actually  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness, except  in  application  to  some  one  or  other  of  these,  so, 
they  cannot  be  so  applied  without  losing,  pro  tanto,  their  universal- 
ity. Take,  for  example,  the  concept  horse.  In  so  far  as  by  horse 
we  merely  think  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  the  combination  formed  by 
the  letters  h,  o,r,  s,  e,  —  this  is  not  a  concept  at  all,  as  it  is  a  mere 
representation  of  certain  individual  objects.  This  I  only  state  and 
eliminate,  in  order  that  no  possible  ambiguity  should  be  allowed  to 
lurk.  By  horse,  then,  meaning  not  merely  a  representation  of  the 
word}  but  a  concept  relative  to  certain  objects  classed  under  it;  — 
the  concept  horse,  I  say,  cannot,  if  it  remain  a  concept,  that  is,  a 
universal  attribution,  be  represented  in  imagination ;  but,  except  it 
be  represented  in  imagination,  it  cannot  bo  applied  to  any  object ; 

and,  except  it  be  so  applied,  it  cannot  be  real- 
Conceptoh.re.po-     ^  in  tnought  at  all.    You  may  try  to  escape 
— i.     the  horn8  of  the  dilcmma)  bllt  yon  You 

cannot  realize  in  thought  an  absolute  or  irrespec- 
tive concept,  corresponding  in  universality  to  the  application  of  the 
word ;  for  the  supposition  of  this  involves  numerous  contradictions. 
An  existent  horse  is  not  a  relation,  but  an  extended  object  possessed 
of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc ;  horse,  in  general,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  represented,  except  by  an  image  of  something  extended, 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.  Here  now  emerges  the 
contradiction.  IfJ  on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  represent  something 
extended  aud  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  you  have  no 
representation  of  any  horse.  There  is,  therefore,  on  this  alternative, 
nothing  which  can  be  called  the  actual  concept  or  image  of  a  horse 
at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  represent  something  extended 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  then  you  have,  indeed, 
tho  image  of  an  individual  horse,  but  not  a  universal  concept  coad- 
equate  with  horse  in  general.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  have  an  act- 
ual representation  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  a  determinate  figure  ? 
but  if  of  a  determinate  figure,  it  must  be  that  of  some  one  of  the 
many  different  figures  under  which  horses  appear ;  but  then,  if  it  be 
only  of  one  of  these,  it  cannot  be  the  general  concept  of  the  others, 
which  it  does  not  represent.  In  like  manner,  how  is  it  possiblo  to 
have  the  actual  representation  of  a  thing  colored,  which  is  not  the 
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representation  of  a  determinate  color,  that  is,  either  white,  or  black, 
or  gray,  or  brown,  etc.  ?  but  if  it  be  any  one  of  these,  it  can  only 
represent  a  horse  of  this  or  that  particular  color,  and  cannot  be  the 
general  concept  of  horses  of  every  color.  The  same  result  is  given 
by  the  other  attributes ;  and  what  I  originally  stated  is  thus  mani- 
fest,—  that  concepts  have  only  a  potential,  not  an  actual,  universal- 
ity; that  is,  they  are  only  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  but  as  actually  applied,  they  are 
no  longer  general  attributions,  but  only  special  attributes. 

But  it  does  not  from  this  follow  that  concepts  are  mere  words, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  general  in  thought  it- 

tw^m^wordl!  8e,f*  This ia not indeed  heM  in reality hy any 

philosopher ;  for  no  philosopher  has  ever  denied 
that  we  arc  capable  of  apprehending  relations,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  similarity  and  difference ;  so  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  conceptualist  and  nominalist  originates  in  the 
ambiguous  employment  of  the  same  terms  to  express  the  represen- 
tations of  Imagination  and  the  notions  or  concepts  of  tho  under- 
standing. This  is  significantly  shown  by  tho  absolute  non-existence 
of  the  dispute  among  the  philosophers  of  the  most  metaphysical 
country  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  question  of  nominalism  and 
conceptualisra  has  not  been  agitated,  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  German  language  supplies  terms  by  which  concepts  (or  notions 
of  thought  proper)  have  been  contradistinguished  from  the  presen- 
tations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.1  But  this 
is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  ought  at  present  to  have  touched,  as  it 
is,  in  truth,  foreign  to  the  domain  of  Logic ;  and  I  have  only  been 
led  now  to  recur  to  it  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  members  of  the  class.  All  that  I  wish  you  now 
to  understand  is  —  that  concepts,  as  the  result  of  comparison,  that 
is,  of  the  apprehension  and  affirmation  of  a  relation,  arc  necessarily, 
in  their  nature  relative,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  of  represen- 
tation as  absolute  attributes.  I  shall  terminate  the  consideration 
of  concepts  in  general  by  tho  following  paragraph,  in  which  is 
stated,  besides  their  inadequacy  and  relativity,  their  dependence  on 
language : 

f  XXIII.  The  concept  thus  formed  by  an  abstraction  of 
the  resembling  from  the  non-resembling  qualities  of  objects, 
would  again  fall  back  into  the  confusion  and  infinitude  from 


1  See  tho  Author'i  Bote,  RtuTs  Works,  p.  412;  and  Letturts  on  Metaphysics,  p.  477  et  uq. 
-Eo. 
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which  it  has  been  called  out,  were  it  not  rendered  permanent 

for  consciousness,  by  being  fixed  and  ratified 
p»r.  xxm.   coa-     in  a  verbal  sign.    Considered  in  general, 


^"oT  T^-  tb<>«Sht  ™*  l*n%uag*  are  reciprocally  de- 
gwkf.  pendent;  each  bears  all  the  imperfections 

and  perfections  of  the  other;  but  without 
language  there  could  be  no  knowledge  realized  of  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  and  of  the  connection  of  their  accidental 
states. 

This  also  is  not  a  subject  of  which  the  consideration  properly 
belongs  to  Logic,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be 
Tbe  relation  of  Lu-     inexpedient  to  make  you  aware,  in  general,  of  the 
pun^e  to  Thought,  and     intimate  connections  of  thought  and  its  expres- 

tbe  Influence  whtch  it        .  ,      _    .  ,  .  .  °  .     1  , 

exert*  on  our  mental  810ni  an(i  °*  the  powenul  influence  which  lan- 
opereuona.  guage  exerts  upon  our  mental  operations.  Man, 

in  fact,  only  obtains  the  use  of  his  faculties  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  speech  ;  for  language  is  the  indispensable  mean 
of  the  development  of  his  natural  powers,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral. 

For  Perception,  indeed,  for  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  similar- 
ities and  dissimilarities  in  the  objects  perceived, 
Language  unnect»-     for  tne  apprehension  of  the  causal  connection 

of  certain  things,  and  for  the  application  of  this 


knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
no  language  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth 
into  an  error,  when  philosophers  maintain  that  language  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  even  the  simpler  energies  of  knowledge. 
Language  is  the  attribution  of  signs  to  our  cognitions  of  things. 
But  as  a  cognition  must  have  been  already  there,  before  it  could 
receive  a  sign ;  consequently,  that  knowledge  which  is  denoted  by 
the  formation  and  application  of  a  word,  must  have  preceded  the 
symbol  which  denotes  it.  Speech  is  thus  not  the  mother,  but  the 
godmother,  of  knowledge.  But  though,  in  general,  we  must  hold 
that  language,  as  the  product  and  correlative  of  thought,  must  bo 
viewed  as  posterior  to  the  act  of  thinking  itself ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  could  never  have  risen  above  the  very 
lowest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  thought,  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
A  sign  is  necessary,  to  give  stability  to  our  intellectual  progress,  — 
to  establish  each  step  in  our  advance  as  a  new  starting-point  for 
our  advance  to  another  beyond. 

A  country  may  be  overrun  by  an  armed  host,  but  it  is  only 
conquered  by  the  establishment  of  fortresses.   Words  are  the 
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fortresses  of  thought.    They  enable  us  to  realize  our  dominion  over 

what  we  have  already  overrun  in  thought;  to 
Mental  operations  to     make  every  intellectual  conquest  the  basis  of 
SLabir*iia^  iti     operations  for  others  still  beyond.    Or  another 
relation  to  the*c.  illustration:    You  have  all  heard  of  the  process 

of  tunnelling,  of  tunnelling  through  a  sand-bank. 
In  this  operation  it  is  impossible  to  succeed,  unless  every  foot,  nay 
almost  every  inch  in  our  progress,  be  secured  by  an  arch  of  masonry, 
before  we  attempt  the  excavation  of  another.  Now,  language  is  to 
the  mind  precisely  what  the  arch  is  to  the  tunnel.  The  power  of 
thinking  and  the  power  of  excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  the  one  case,  on  the  mason-work  in  the  other ;  but  without 
these  subsidiaries,  neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rud- 
imentary commencement.  Though,  therefore,  we  allow  that  every 
movement  forward  in  language  must  be  determined  by  an  antece- 
dent movement  forward  in  thought ;  still,  unless  thought  be  accom- 
panied at  each  point  of  its  evolution,  by  a  corresponding  evolution 
of  language,  its  further  development  is  arrested.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  higher  exertions  of  the  higher  faculty  of  Understanding,  —  the 
classification  of  the  objects  presented  and  represented  by  the  subsi- 
diary powers  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  notions,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  notions  into  judgments,  the  inference  of  one  judgment 
from  another,  and,  in  general,  all  our  consciousness  of  the  relations 
of  the  universal  to  the  particular,  consequently  all  science  strictly 
so  denominated,  and  every  inductive  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future  from  the  laws  of  nature :  —  not  only  these,  but  all  ascent 
from  the  sphere  of  sense  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, are,  as  experience  proves,  if  not  altogether  impossible  without 
a  language,  at  least  possible  to  a  very  low  degree. 

Admitting  even  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  certain  elementary 
concepts  without  the  fixation  and  signature  of  language,  still  these 
arc  but  sparks  which  would  twinkle  only  to  expire;  and  it  requires 
words  to  give  them  prominence,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  collect  and 
elaborate  them  into  new  conccpts,«to  raise  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  only  scattered  and  transitory  scintillations  a  vivid  and 
enduring  light. 

I  here  terminate  the  General  and  proceed  to  the  Special  consid- 
eration of  Concepts  —  that  is,  to  view  them  in 

NoUoa,  Ja^fad!  "      ^  8eVGral  ^latUMlS.     N°W»  in  a  loSical  P°int 

of  view,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  three 
possible  relations  in  which  concepts  can  be  considered  ;  for  the  only 
relations  they  hold  are  to  their  objects,  to  their  subject,  or  to  each 


...  .  • 
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other.  In  relation  to  their  objects,  —  they  are  considered  as  inclu- 
sive of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  attributes,  that  is,  as  applica- 
ble to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  objects;  this  is  technically 
styled  their  Quantity.  In  relation  to  their  subject,  that  is,  to  the 
mind  itself,  they  are  considered  as  standing  in  a  higher  or  a  lower 
degree  of  consciousness,  —  they  are  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct ;  this,  in  like  manner,  is  called  their  Quality.  In  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  considered  as  the  same  or  different,  coordi- 
nated or  subordinated  to  each  other ;  this  is  their  Relation,  strictly 
so  called.1  Under  these  three  heads  I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
treat  them ;  and,  first,  of  their  Quantity. 
•  • 

IT  XXIV.  As  a  concept,  or  notion,  is  a  thought  in  which  an 
indefinite  plurality  of  characters  is  bound 

Par.   XXIV.  Quaa-  •,.*»•  3  i- 

tity  of  concept,  or     UP  lnto  a  unity  of  consciousness,  and  apph- 
.  two  kind*.  intoMiv*     cable  to  an  indefinite  plurality  of  objects,  a 

concept  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  quantity, 
and  a  quantity  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  numbers  of  characters  of  which  it  is  the  complement, 
and  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  things  of  which  it  may 
be  said.  This  quantity  is  thus  of  two  kinds  ;  as  it  is  either  an 
Intensive  or  an  Extensive.  The  Internal  or  Intensive  Quantity 
of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  constituent  characters  contained  in  it.  The  External  or  Ex- 
tensive Quantity  of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  classified  concepts  or  realities  contained  un- 
der it.  The  former  (the  Intensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  some 
latter  Greek  logicians  the  depth  (/?a3os),  by  the  Latin  logical 
writers  the  compre/tension  {compreJiensiOy  guantitaa  compre- 
hemionis,  comjrtexuSy  or  guantitas  complcxua).  The  latter  (the 
Exteusive  Quantity)  is  called  by  the  same  latter  Greek  Logi- 
cians, the  breadth  (»rAaro$) ;  by  Aristotle,  17  irepio^,  to  ircptcx«»', 
to  7rcpt€X€<r-9cu;2  by  the  logical  writers  of  the  western  or  Latin 
world,  the  extension  or  circuit  (extensio,  guantitas  cxtemioniSy 

»  On  their  relation  to  their  origin  as  direct      8°,  By  relation  to  each  other  they  have  re- 
or  indirect,  see  Eater,  [Sgutm  der  Lofik, }  49,    lation  strictly  so  called. 


p.  96.  — Ed.]  4°.  By  relation  to  their  subject  they  hare 

lUm  —  N.  B.  Notions  may  bo  thus  better  clearness  and  dUtinctnew. 

divided  ( T) :  (Thin  last  had  better  be  relegated  to  Method- 

I*.  By  „,.,1<ra     ,W«,„.        h.v„  ft.  °'7£lZZZl;^..  „  474  ».  A*. 


quantity  of  comprehension.  ...  «  * 

totle  does  not  n*e  *tptoxv  as  a  substantive, 

2°.  Bv  relation  to  their  objects  they  have    though  the  verb,  botli  active  and  passive,  is 


the  quantity  of  extension.  These  two  thus  employed  in  this  signification, e.g.  Anal.  Prior. 
quantity  in  general.  i.  27;  IihtL  iii.  6.  — Ed. 
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ambitus,  qua?ititus  ambitus) ;  and  likewise  the  domain  or 
sphere  of  a  notion  {regio,  sphcera).1 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a  notion,  its  Intension  or  Coraprchcn* 
sion,  is  made  up  of  those  different  attributes  of 
which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  sum  ;  that 
is,  the  various  characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  The  External  Quautity  of  a  notion  or  its 
extension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  up  of  the  number  of  objects 
which  are  thought  mediately  through  a  concept  For  example,  the 
attributes  rational,  sensible,  moral,  etc.,  go  to  constitute  the  inten- 
sion or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept  man;  whereas  the  attributes 
European,  American,  philosopher,  tailor,  etc.,  go  to  make  up  a  con- 
cept of  this  or  that  individual  man.  These  two  quantities  are  not 
convertible.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  iu verse  ratio  of  each 
other;  the  greater  the  depth  or  comprehension  of  a  notion  the  less 
its  breadth  or  extension,  and  vice  versa.  You  will  observe,  like- 
wise, a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  by  the  best  logicians. 
Both  quantities  are  said  to  contain;  but  the  quantity  of  extension 
is  said  to  contain  tuukr  it;  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  said  to 
contain  in  it. 

By  the  intension,  comprehension,  or  depth  of  a  notion,  we  think 
the  most  qualities  of  the  fewest  objects ;  whereas  by  tho  extension 
or  breadth  of  a  concept,  we  think  the  fewest  qualities  of  the  most 
objects.  In  other  words,  by  the  former,  we  say  the  most  of  the 
least ;  by  the  latter,  the  least  of  the  most 

Again;  you  will  observe  the  two  following  distinctions :  the  first, 
—  the  exposition  of  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Definition  (a  simple  notion  cannot,  therefore,  be  defined) ;  the 
second,  —  the  exposition  of  the  Extension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Division  (an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided). 


1  ICf.  PorpHyrii,  Itagofe,  co.  I.  it.  vlH  ;  Cre- 
tan. In  Pnrphyhi  PradicahUvi,  cc.  i.  ii.  [p. 37  ed. 
1579;  prefixed  to  hi*  Commentary  on  the  Cat- 
fgorits,  flr*t  published  in  1496.  "Ad  hoc 
brcviter  dicirnr,  qnod  e?*e  magi*  collectivum 
multorum  potest  intelligl  dupliciter:  uno 
modo  infinity,  ct  *lc  gpecics  magi*  e?t  collec- 
tiva,  quia  mn(rin  unit  adunata;  alio  modo  rx- 
trvxirt,  ct  ale  genu*  est  ma  erf*  collectivum. 
quia  multo  plnrn  *uh  Mia  arinnatione  cadnnt, 
qnam  rub  apeclei  atnbitu  Unde  apecie*  ct 
genu*  «f  hahent  aictit  duo  dnce?.  quorum  alter 
hahet  cxercitum  pa  mini  aed  ralde  unaniroem. 
alter  exercitum  magnum,  wd  diversamm 
toctionunu   Ilk  euim  magi*  colllgit  intensive, 


hie  extensive,  rorpbyrlua  autem  loquebatnr 
hie  de  extennfra  collectione,  ideo  dixit,  genua 
«**e  magia  colkctivuin."   Quoted  by  Stabl. 
Rrgula  Philosophic*,  tit.  xii.,  rep.  5,  p.  361. 
Cf.  re*.  0,  ed.  London,  1C68  —  Ei».]  [Pott- 
Royal  Logic,  V  i.  c.  6.  p.  74.  ed.  1718.  Hoe- 
thitia,  Introduttio  ad  S^Uo^hmoi,  O/  tra,  p.  WM* 
In  Ti>pira  Cirtronit  Cnmmrtilarii.  lib.  i..  Ojvrn, 
p.7«5.ed.  Baailje,  1570.  Ileutthina, 
Logimm .  ■  pp.  11,  02;  Ranmpartfn. 
Lagita,  if  66.  67,  ed.  Haln?  Magdeburg*.  1773. 
Krug,  Lntnt.  <  2«;  Schnlxe.  W.  *  r>'er' 
Lneik,  {  34  ft  stq  ;  Fticrni"*  p  W4 
[A<ryi»rJ),  c.  iv.,  Tkpl  'Eivowf  Btfdovj  t* 
koI  IUdVovr.-F.n.]  > 

'  •  * 

-  .  .   :  ♦• . 
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What  follows  is  in  further  illustration  of  the  paragraph.  Notions 
or  concepts  stand  in  a  necessary  relation  to  cer- 
$i>cciai  illustration     t  j   objects,  thought  through  them ;  for  without 

of    Paragraph.  -  A  J.      \         ?  f  ' 

couccpt  i»  a  quantity.      something  to  think  of,  there  could  exist  no 

thought,  no  notion,  no  concept.  But  in  so  far 
as  we  think  an  object  through  a  concept,  we  think  it  as  part  of,  or 
as  contained  under,  that  concept:  and  in  so  far  as  we  think  a  con- 
cept of  its  object  or  objects,  we  think  it  as  a  unity  containing, 
actually  or  potentially,  in  it  a  plurality  of  attributions.  Out  of  the 
relation  of  a  concept  to  its  object  it  necessarily  results,  that  a  con- 
cept is  a  quantum  or  quantity ;  for  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
units  by  which  it  may  be  measured,  is  a  quantity. 
But  the  quantity  of  a  concept  is  of  two,  and  two  opposite,  kinds. 

Considered  internally,  that  is,  as  a  unity  which 
This  quantity  o  two     may  an<J  generally  does,  contain  in  it  a  plurality 

kiuds:  — 1.  Intensive.  «  .,  , 

of  parts  or  component  attributes,  a  concept  has 
a  certain  quantity,  which  may  be  called  its  internal  or  intensive 
quantity.  This  is  generally  called  its  comprehension,  sometimes  its 
d'ptli,  pdSos,  and  its  quantitas  complexus.  Here,  the  parts,  that  is, 
the  several  attributes  or  characters,  which  go  to  constitute  the  total 
concept*  are  said  to  bo  contained  in  it.  For  example,  the  concept 
man  is  composed  of  two  constituent  parts  or  attributes,  that  is,  of 
two  partial  concepts,  —  rational  and  animal;  for  the  characters 
rational  and  animal  are  only  an  analytical  expression  of  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  the  concept  man.  But  each  of  these  partial  con- 
cepts, which  together  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the  total 
concept  man,  are  themselves  wholes,  made  up  in  like  manner  of 
parts.  To  take  only  the  concept  animal ;  —  this  comprehends  in 
it,  as  parts,  living  and  sensitive  and  organized,  for  a  living  and  sen- 
tient organism  may  be  considered  as  an  analytical  development  of 
the  constituents  of  the  synthetic  unity  animal.  But  each  of  these, 
again,  is  a  concept,  comprehending  and  made  up  of  parts;  and  these 
parts,  again,  are  relative  wholes,  divisible  into  other  constituent 
concepts;  nor  need  we  stop  in  our  analysis  till  we  reach  attributes 
which,  as  simple,  stand  as  a  primary  or  ultimate  element,  into  which 
the  series  can  be  resolved.  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  as  the 
parts  of  the  parts  are  parts  of  the  whole,  the  concept  man,  as  imme- 
diately comprehending  the  concepts  rational  and  animal,  medi- 
ately comprehends  their  parts,  and  the  parts  of  their  parts  to  the 
end  of  the  evolution.  Thus,  we  can  say,  not  only  that  man  is  an 
animal,  but  that  he  is  a  living  being,  a  sentient  being,  etc.  The 
logical  axiom,  Nota  notce  est  nota  rei  ipsius,  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
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pressed,  Prcedicatum  prosdicati  est  pr&dicatum  subject!*  —  is  only 
a  special  enunciation  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  part  of  a  part 
is  a  part  of  the  whole.  You  will,  hereafter,  see  that  the  Compre- 
hension of  notions  affords  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  reason- 
ing, which,  though  marvellously  overlooked  by  logicians,  is  at  least 
of  equal  importance  with  that  which  they  have  exclusively  devel- 
oped, and  which  is  founded  on  the  other  kind  of  quantity  exhibited 
by  concepts,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed. 

But  a  concept  may  also  be  considered  externally,  that  is,  as  a  unity 
2  Extensive  which  contains  under  it  a  plurality  of  classifying 
attributes  or  subordinate  concepts,  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  has  another  quantity  which  may  be  called  its  external  or  ex- 
tensive quantity.  This  is  commonly  called  its  extension;  sometimes 
its  sphere  or  domain,  spha?ra,  regio,  quantitas  ambitus;  and,  by  the 
Greek  logicians,  its  breadth  or  latitude,  irAcm*.'  Here  the  parts  which 
the  total  concept  contains,  are  said  to  be  contained  under  it,  because, 
holding  the  relation  to  it  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  they  are  sub- 
ordinated or  ranged  under  it.  For  example,  the  concepts  man,  horse, 
dog,  etc.,  are  contained  under  the  more  general  concept  animal, — 
the  concepts  triangle,  square,  circle,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  etc.,  are  con- 
tained under  the  more  general  concept  figure;  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ordinate concepts  can  each  or  any  be  thought  through  the  higher  or 
more  general.  But  as  each  of  these  subordinate  concepts  is  itself  a 
whole  or  general,  which  contains  under  it  parts  or  more  particular 
concepts,  it  follows,  again,  on  the  axiom  or  self-evident  truth  that  a 
part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  —  an  axiom  which,  you  will  here- 
after see,  constitutes  the  one  principle  of  all  Deductive  reasoning,  — 
it  follows,  on  this  axiom,  that  whatever  is  contained  under  the  par- 
tial or  more  particular  concept,  is  contained  under  the  total  or  more 
general  concept.  Thus,  for  example,  triangle  is  contained  under 
figure;  all,  therefore,  that  is  contained  under  triangle,  as  rectangled 
triangle,  equilateral  triangle,  etc.,  will,  likewise,  be  contained  under 
figure,  by  which  we  may,  accordingly,  think  and  describe  them. 

Such,  in  general,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  two  quantities  of  con- 
cepts —  their  Comprehension  and  Extension. 

But  these  quantities  are  not  only  different,  they 

intent™  »nd  Ex-     ar0  opposed,  and  so  opposed,  that  though  each 

teuMv.'  ■jutintities  are  .  ...         „  . 

„n««d  to e.ch other.     «>ppoies        other  as  the  condition  of  its  own 

existence,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  con- 
junct, of  correlative  existence,  they  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 

l  A  translation  of  ArWotle'n  flrat  untlpro-  Konryopovuhov \fytrat  wdvra  *aJ  ttarii  rov 
djcemeuul  rale,  Cattg.,  til.  l,"Oaa  war*  to5    forMu^tw  faMwrut.  —  Ed. 

51  Sec  above,  p.  100,  note  2,  p.  101,  uote  1.—  ED. 
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other,  —  the  maximum  of  the  one  being  the  minimum  of  the  other. 
On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

%  XXV.  A  notion  is  intensively  great  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  number,  and  intensively  small  in 
Par.  zxv.  uwmj.     proportion  to  the  smaller  number,  of  dcter- 

ulnting  tho  mutual  ra-  .  .  .      .  T 

lationa  of  sxt«nsioa  minations  or  attributes  contained  in  it.  la 
•adcomproheiwioii.  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept  a  mini- 
mum, that  is,  is  the  concept  one  in  which  a 
plurality  of  attributes  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  is 
called  simjyle;  whereas,  inasmuch  as  its  attributes  still  admit  of 
discrimination,  it  is  called  complex  or  compound} 

A  notion  is  extensively  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  extensively  small  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  number, 
of  determinations  or  attributes  it  contains  under  it.  When 
the  Extension  of  a  concept  becomes  a  minimum,  that  is,  when  it 
contains  no  other  notions  under  it,  it  is  called  an  individual? 

These  two  quantities  stand  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other:  For  the  greater  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept,  the  less 
is  its  Extension ;  and  the  greater  its  Extension,  the  less  its  Com- 
prehension.8 

To  illustrate  this :  When  I  take  out  of  a  concept,  that  is,  ab- 
stract from  one  or  more  of  its  attributes,  I  dimin- 
ish its  comprehension.  Thus,  when  from  the  con- 
cept man,  equivalent  to  rational  animal,  I  abstract  from  the  attribute 
or  determination  rational,  I  lessen  its  internal  quantity.  But  by  this 
diminution  of  its  comprehension  I  give  it  a  wider  extension ;  for  what 
remains  is  the  concept  animal,  and  the  concept  animal  embraces 
under  it  a  far  greater  number  of  objects  than  the  concept  man. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  in  illustrating  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  you  also  the  following : 

%  XXVI.    Of  the  logical  processes  by 

j£w™S?£m-  wllich  these  counter  quantities  of  concepts 
prebeniton  and  Ex.  are  amplified,  —  the  one  which  amplifies  the 
un,ion  or  Motion*      Comprehension    is   called  Determination, 

aro     amplified  and 

reaoived.  and  sometimes  called  Concretion,  the  other 

which  amplifies  the  Extension  is  called  Ab- 
straction or  Generalization.  Definition  and  Division  arc  sever- 

1  Krug,  Logik,  i  28. — Ed.  avrd  ciSw?  wtpioxy  Td  8i  «J8ij  r&p  ytvav 

»  Krug,  iW  ,  *  29.  -  Eu.  »A«owtfti  raTi  oUttas  Suvpopui.  'En  oCrt 
5  lvru«,  L^,k,  i  27. -ED.;  (Schul*,  Log*,  ^  ™ra*r«™r-  oCrt  rb 

♦  33.  Cf.  rorphyry,  Zxt«of',  c  viii.  H  9, 10.]  ™  *'0o$  7*"0'T  **  T*"**™™*'  0VTt  ro 

1'Et»  t*  phv  y4yji  9Kto$>4(u  if  Taw  for*  I**01  M*****™*'  —  Ed.J 
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ally  the  resolution  of  the  Comprehension  and  of  the  Extension 
of  notions,  into  their  parts.  A  Simple  notion  cannot  be  defined ; 
an  Individual  notion  cannot  be  divided.1 

The  reason  of  this  opposition  of  the  two  quantities  is  manifest  in 
a  moment,  from  the  consideration  of  their  sev- 

at  the  < 

eral  natures.  The  comprehension  of  a  concept  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sum  or  complement  of  the 
distinguishing  characters,  attributes,  of  which 
the  concept  is  made  up ;  and  the  extension  of  a  concept  is  nothing 

more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  the  objects 
Comprehension  and     themselves,  whose  resembling  characters  were 
^TiTa^'Lv^     abstracted  to  constitute  the  concept.    Now,  it 
mio toMeh othir*     *8  evident,  that  the  more  distinctive  characters 

the  concept  contains,  the  more  minutely  it  will 
distinguish  and  determine,  and  that  if  it  contain  a  plenum  of  dis- 
tinctive characters,  it  must  contain  the  distinctive  —  the  deter- 
mining —  characters  of  some  individual  object.  How  do  the  two 
quantities  now  stand  ?  In  regard  to  the  comprehension  or  depth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  is  here  at  its  maximum,  the  concept  being  a  com- 
plement of  the  whole  attributes  of  an  individual  object,  which,  by 
these  attributes,  it  thinks  and  discriminates  from  every  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extension  or  breadth  of  the  concept  is  here  at  its 
minimum;  for,  as  the  extension  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  to  which  the  concept  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  object 
is  here  only  an  individual  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
without  ceasing  to  be  at  all.  Again,  to  reverse  the  process :  throw- 
ing out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  concept,  that  is,  abstracting 
from  those  attributes,  which  belonging  exclusively  to,  exclusively  dis- 
tinguish, the  individual, —  we  at  once  dimiuish  the  comprehension, 
by  reducing  the  sum  of  its  attributes,  and  amplify  the  extension  of 
the  concept,  by  bringing  within  its  sphere  all  the  objects,  which  the 
characteristics,  now  thrown  out  of  the  comprehension,  had  pre- 
viously excluded  from  the  extension.  Continuing  the  process,  by 
abstraction  we  throw  out  of  the  sum  of  qualities  constituting  the 
comprehension,  other  discriminating  attributes,  and  forthwith  the 
extension  is  proportionally  amplified,  by  the  entrance  into  its  sphere 
of  all  those  objects  which  had  previously  been  debarred  by  the 
determining  characteristics  last  discarded.  Thus  proceeding,  and 
at  each  step  ejecting  from  the  comprehension  thoso  characters 

1  [Synonym*  of  Abstraction :  —  1,  Analysis  —1,  Analysta  (of  Extension);  2,  Syntbeain;  8, 

(of  Comprehension);  2,  Synthe*!*;  3,  liencr-  Specification ;  4,  Beetriction;  6,  Indlvidua- 

iflcation;  4,  Induction;  5,  Amplification.  tion.] 

i  or  Concretion : 
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which  are  found  the  proximate  impediments  to  the  amplification  of 
the  extension  of  the  concept,  we  at  each  step  diminish  the  former 
quantity  precisely  as  we  increase  the  latter;  till,  at  last,  we  arrive 
at  that  concept  which  is  the  necessary  constituent  of  every  other,  — 
at  that  concept  which  all  comprehension  and  all  extension  must 
equally  contain,  but  in  which  comprehension  is  at  its  minimum, 
extension  at  its  maximum,  —  I  mean  the  concept  of  Being  or  Exist- 
.1 


We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  maximum  of  comprehension  and 
the  minimum  of  extension  are  found  in  the  con- 
dition "d  DU     cept  of  an  individual,  — that  the  maximum  of 

vision,  —  are  the  pro-  .  ■ 

cesses  by  which  com-  extension  and  tho  minimum  of  comprehension 
prehension  and  Ex-  are  found  in  the  concept  of  the  absolutely  sim- 
tenuon  of  Concept*  that  is,  in  the  concept  of  existence.  Now, 

comprehension  and  extension,  as  quantities,  are 
wholes ;  for  wholes  are  only  the  complement  of  all  their  parts,  and 
as  wholes  are  only  by  us  clearly  comprehended  as  we  distinctly 
comprehend  their  parts,  it  follows: —  1°,  That  comprehension  and 
extension  may  each  be  analyzed  into  its  parts ;  and,  2°,  That  this 
analysis  will  afford  the  mean  by  which  each  of  these  quantities  can 
be  cloarly  and  distinctly  understood.  But  as  the  two  quantities  are 
of  an  opposite  naturo,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  two  processes  of  analy- 
sis will,  likewise,  be  opposed.  The  analysis  of  the  intensive  or 
comprehensive  quantity  of  concepts,  that  is,  their  depth,  is  accom- 
plished by  Definition  ;  that  of  their  extensive  quantity,  or  breadth, 
by  division.  On  Definition  and  Division  I  at  present  touch,  not  to 
consider  them  in  themselves  or  on  their  own  account,  that  is,  as  tho 
methods  of  clear  and  of  distinct  thinking,  for  this  will  form  the  mat- 
ter of  a  special  discussion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Logic  or  Method- 
ology, but  simply  in  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  to  speak  of  them  in 
illustration  of  the  general  nature  of  our  concepts. 

The  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  a  concept,  considered 
as  an  intensive  whole  or  quantum,  if  properly 
effected,  is  done  by  its  resolution  into  two  con- 
cepts of  which  it  is  proximately  compounded,  that  is,  into  the  higher 
concept  under  which  it  immediately  stands,  and  into  the  concept 
which  affords  the  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  coordinate  concepts  under  that  higher  concept.  This  is 
its  definition;  that  is,  in  logical  language,  its  exposition  by  an 
analysis  into  its  Genus  and  Differential  Quality ;  —  the  genus  being 
the  higher  concept,  under  which  it  stands ;  the  differential  quality 

I  This,  like  other  logical  relations,  may  be  typified  by  a  sensible  figure.  [Sec  below,  p.  108. 
-Ed.] 
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the  lower  concept,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  con- 
cepts subordinate  to  the  genus,  and  on  a  level  or  coordinate  with 
itself,  and  which,  in  logical  language,  are  called  /Species.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  attempt  an  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  the 
concept  man,  considered  an  an  intensive  quantity  or  complexus  of 
attributes,  we  analyze  it  into  animal,  this  being  the  higher  couccpt 
or  genus,  under  which  it  stands ;  and  into  rational,  the  attribute  of 
reason  being  the  characteristic  or  differential  quality  by  which  man 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  concepts  or  species  which  stand 
coordinated  with  itself  under  the  genus  animal,  —  that  is,  irrational 
animal  or  brute. 

Here  you  will  observe,  that  though  the  analysis  be  of  the  compre- 
hension, yet  it  is  regulated  by  the  extension  ;  the  extension  regulat- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  comprehension  is  resolved  into  its  parts. 

The  expository  analysis  of  a  concept,  an  extensive  whole  or 
quantum,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  is  correlative.  It  takes  the  higher 
concept,  and,  if  conducted  aright,  resolves  it  into  its  proximately 
lower  concepts,  by  adding  attributes  which  afford  their  distinguish- 
ing characters  or  differences.  This  is  division :  —  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  highest  concept,  that  of  ens  or  existence,  by  adding 
to  it  the  differential  concepts  per  se  or  substantial,  and  non  per  se 
or  accidental,  we  have  substantial  existence  or  existence  ]>er  se, 
equivalent  to  substance,  and  accidental  existence  or  existence  non  per 
se,  equivalent  to  accident.  We  may  then  divide  substance  by  sim- 
ple and  not-simple,  equivalent  to  compound,  and  again  simple  by 
material  and  non-material,  equivalent  to  immaterial,  equivalent  to 
spiritual;  —  and  matter  or  material  substance  by  organized  and  not- 
organized,  equivalent  to  brute  matter.  Organized  matter  we  may 
divide  by  sentient  or  animal,  and  non-sentient  or  vegetable.  Ani- 
mal  we  may  divide  by  rational  and  irrational,  and  soon,  till  we 
reach  a  concept  which,  as  that  of  an  individual  object,  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  general  concept,  but  only  in  propriety  a  singular  representa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  Definition  is  the  analysis  of  a  complex 
concept  into  its  component  parts  or  attributes, 

iDdivi!ibiefln*bl*         ^  n  concept  be  simple,  tha£  is,  if  it  contain  in  it 

only  a  single  attribute,  it  must  be  indefinable; 
and  again,  that  as  Division  is  the  analysis  of  a  higher  or  more  gen- 
eral concept  into  others  lower  and  less  general,  if  a  concept  be  an 
individual,  that  is,  only  a  bundle  of  individual  qualities,  it  is  indi- 
visible, is,  in  fact,  not  a  proper  or  abstract  concept  at  all,  but  only  a 
concrete  representation  of  Imagination. 
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Diagram  represent- 
ing Extension  and 
Comprehension  of 
Concept*. 


'  The  following  Diagram1  represents  Breadth 
and  Depth,  with  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and 
Negation  to  these  quantities. 


Schemes  of  the  Two  Quantities. 
Line  of  Breadth. 


B. 

D. 

vi. 

1. 
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Ground  of  Reality. 


In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented :  —  by  A,  A,  etc., 
the  highest  genus  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the 
lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute;  whilst 
the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  gen- 
era and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  votcels  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  classes,  or  common  qualities ;  whereas  tho 
consonants  z,  z/,  z"  (and  which,  to  render  tho  contrast  more  obtru- 
sive, are  not  capitals)  represent  individuals,  or  singulars.  Every 
higher  class  or  more  common  attribute  is  supposed  (in  conformity 
with  logical  precision)  to  bo  dichotomized,  —  to  be  divided  into  two 
by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negative. 
This  contradictory,  of  which  only  the  commencement  appears,  is 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ) 
signifying  not  or  nan,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — )  of  the  math- 
ematicians. This  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the 
real  identity  and  rational  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which, 
though  denominated  quantities,  are,  in  reality,  one  and  tho  same 
quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  and  from  opposite  ends.  Noth- 
ing is  tho  one,  which  is  not  pro  tanto,  the  other. 
In  Breadth  :  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  etc.)  is,  as  it  appears,  abso- 


1  The 


I  relative  text  to  < 
P.C8&-701.— Ed. 
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lutely  the  greatest  whole ;  an  individual  (z)  absolutely  the  smallest 
part ;  whereas  the  intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative 
part  or  species,  by  reference  to  the  class  and  classes  above  it;  a 
relative  whole  or  genus,  by  reference  to  the  class  or  classes  below 
it.  In  Depth  :  the  individual  is  absolutely  the  greatest  whole,  the 
highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part;  whilst  every  relatively 
lower  class  or  species,  is  relatively  a  greater  whole  than  flic  class, 
classes,  or  genera,  above  it.  The  two  quantities  are  thus,  as  the 
diagram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the 
Breadth ;  and  each,  within  itself,  affording  the  correlative  differences 
of  whole  and  part,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and 
is  contained.  But,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenient  to 
employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbitrary,  of  expression.  We 
should  say:  —  "containing  and  containe.d  under"  for  Breadth; — 
"containing  and  contained  m,"  for  Depth.  This  distinction,  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  modern  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many 
of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  "We  find  him  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  ancient  logicians)  using  the  expression  tv  oXta  ttvai  or 
virdpxttv,  for  either  whole.  Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought, 
(ratione),  tho  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  nature  of  things, 
(re).  Each  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.  In  effect  it  is  precisely  the  same 
reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth,  —  "z'  is  (i.e.  as  subject, 
contains  in  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  all 
U  is  some  O ;  all  O  is  some  I ;  all  I  is  sorae-E ;  all  E  is  some  A ;  — 
therefore,  z'  is  some  A : "  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth,  —  "  Some 
A  is  (i.  e.  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some 
E  is  all  I ;  some  I  is  all  O ;  some  O  is  all  IT  ;  some  U  is  all  Y ;  some 
Y  is  z' ;  therefore,  some  A  is  z\"  The  two  reasonings,  internally 
identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other;  the  premise 
and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.  In  syllo- 
gisms also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished, 
there,  with  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor 
premise  and  term  fall  likewise.  In  truth,  however,  common  lan- 
guage in  its  enouncement  of  propositions,  is  here  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  than  the  technical  language  of  logic  itsel£ 
For  as  it  is  only  an  equation — only  an  affirmation  of  identity  or 
its  negation^  which  is,  in  either  quantity,  proposed ;  therefore  the 
substantive  verb  (is,  is  not),  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more  accu- 
rately, than  the  expression,  contained  (or  not  contained),  in  of  the 
one,  contained  (or  not  contained),  under  of  the  other.   Iu  fact,  the 
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two  quantities  and  the  two  quantifications  have  by  logicians  been 
neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  dem- 
onstrative when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a 
circular  machine 1 )  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter 
quantities.  —  1°,  It  represents  the  classes,  as  a  series  of  resemblances 
thought  as  one  (by  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating  lines).  Thus,  A  is  only 
A,  not  A,  A,  A,  etc ;  some  Animal  is  not  some  Animal ;  one  class 
of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other;  this  Animal  is  not  that; 
Socrates  is  not  Plato ;  z  is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  E  is  £  A ; 
and  YisYUOIEA;  every  lower  and  higher  letter  in  the  scries 
coalescing  uninterruptedly  into  a  series  of  reciprocal  subjects  and 
predicates,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  discriminating  lines. 
Thus  Socrates  (z')  is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (O),  Man 
(I),  Mammal  (E),  Animal  (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in 
grammatical  and  logical  harmony.  We  must  not  collate  notions 
abstract  and  notions  concrete.  —  2°,  The  Table  shows  the  inverse 
correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amount.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  (i.  e.  A,  A,  etc.),  the  highest  genus  represented  as  having  six 
times  the  Breadth  of  Y;  whilst  Y  (t.  e.  Y— A),  the  lowest  species, 
has  six  times  the  Depth  of  A.  —  3°,  The  table  manifests  all  the 
classes,  as  in  themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal;  for  these  are 
merely  fictions  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  think- 
ing. Universals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal 
in  thought;  that  is,  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract 
attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — Y  are  only  truly 
objective  as  distributed  through  z,  z*,  z",  etc. ;  and  in  that  case  they 
are  not  universals.  As  Bovthius  expresses  it :  w  Omne  quod  est,  eo 
quod  est,  singulare  est."  —  4°,  The  opposition  of  class  to  class, 
through  contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different 
from  those  marking  tho  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  class 
from  another.  Thus,  Animal,  or  Sentiently-organized  (A),  is  con- 
trasted with  Not-animal,  or  Not-scntiently-organized  (  |  A),  by  lines 
thicker  than  those  which  merely  discriminate  one  animal  (A)  from 
another  (A).1 

1  A  machine  of  this  kind  wu  constructed      *  See  farther  in  Dutumons,  p.  701  tt  stq.  — 
by  Uk>  Author,  and  need  in  the  claw-room  to  Ed. 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  text -Ed. 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  II.  —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  —  ENNOEMATIC. 

B.  OF  CONCEPTS  IN  SPECIAL.  —  II.  THEIR  SUBJECTIVE  RELA- 
TION —  QUALITY. 

Having  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  concepts 
to  their  object*,  — the  relation  in  which  their 

to*u^!  «£l°nCePU     Quantity  is  given>  — 1  now  proceed  to  consider 

their  relation  to  their  conceiving  subject  —  the 
relation  in  which  is  given  their  Quality.  This  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  concepts  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Elements,  and  ought,  in  scientific  rigor,  to  be  adjourned  alto- 
gether to  the  Methodology,  as  a  virtue  or  perfection  of  thought. 
As  logicians,  however,  have  generally  treated  of  it  likewise  undet 
the  former  doctrine,  I  shall  do  so  too,  and  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

IT  XXVII.   A  concept  or  notion  is  the  unity  in  conscious- 
ness of  a  certain  plurality  of  attributes,  and 

Qtl«yXof^aoe?tI     il>  consequently,  supposes  the  power  of 
xuioffioai     thinking  these,  both  separately  and*  to- 


fection  011  °r  *****     gether.    But  as  there  are  many  gradations 

in  the  consciousness  with  which  the  charac- 
ters of  a  concept  can  be  thought  severally  and  in  conjunction, 
there  will  consequently  be  many  gradations  in  the  actual  Per- 
fection or  Imperfection  of  a  notion.  It  is  this  perfection  or 
imperfection  which  constitutes  the  logical  Quality  of  a  con- 
cept.1 

It  is  thus  the  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  concept  and  its  object,  that  determines  its  quality, 

1  Krug,  Logik,  s  30.   Cf.  Esecr,  Logik.  f  46  tt  ttq.  -  Ed. 
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and  according  to  which  it  is  called  logically  perfect  or  logically- 
imperfect.  Now,  there  may  be  distinguished  two  degrees  of  this 
logical  perfection,  the  nature  of  which  is  summarily  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph. 


Par.  XXV  111.  The 
two  degraae  of  the 
logic*!  Perfection  and 
Imperfeotlon  of  Con- 
cept*, —  tbalr  C!o*r- 
and  Diatlnot- 
*nd  their  Ob. 


J  XXVIII.  There  are  two  degrees  of 
the  logical  perfection  of  concepts,  —  viz^ 
their  Clearness  and  their  Distinctness,  and, 
consequently,  two  opposite  degrees  of  their 
corresponding  imperfection,  —  viz.,  their 
Obscurity  and  their  Indistinctness.  These 
four  qualities  express  the  perfection  and  im- 
perfection of  concepts  in  extremes.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  lie  an  indefinite  number  of  inter- 
mediate degrees. 

A  concept  is  said  to  be  clear  (clara),  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others ;  and  obscure  (obscura),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said 
to  be  distinct  (distmcta,  jxrsjncua),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  such  as  enables  us  to  discriminate  from  each  other 
the  several  characters,  or  constituent  parts  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  sum  ;  and  indistinct  or  confused  (indistincta,  con- 
fusu,  itnjxrspicua),  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite 
for  this  is  wanting.  Confused  (confusa),  may  be  employed  as 
the  genus  including  obscure  and  indistinct.1 


The  expressions  clearness  and  obscurity,  and  distinctness  and 
indistinctness,  as  applied  to  concepts,  originally 
denote  certain  modifications  of  vision ;  from 
vision  they  were  analogically  extended  to  the 
other  senses,  to  imagination,  and  finally  to 
thought.  It  may,  therefore,  enable  us  the  better 
to  comprehend  their  secondary  application,  to 
consider  their  primitive.  To  Leibnitz1  we  owe  the  precise  distinc- 
tion of  concepts  into  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  him  I  borrow  the 
following  illustration.  In  darkness  —  tho  complete  obscurity  of 
night  —  we  see  nothing,  —  there  is  no  perception,  —  no  discrimina- 


Original  application 
of  the  expressions 
cUanxss,  oktmrity,  etc. 

IHaatrated  by  refer- 

itO 


1  Compare  KniR,  Logik,  81  rf  uq.—  ED. 
[Buffler,  L«ffi?N«,  $  $45  ft  ttq.  Kant,  Kr.  rf.  r. 
Ymw/t,  11.  ii.  Trans  Dial.,  art.  I.,  p.  414,  3d 
«t.  17V*i.] 

>  See  hi*  Mrtlita:ionei  dt  Cognilione,  YrritaU 
tt  Li**  ( Optra,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  79), 


£uau,  L.  11.  eta.  rxix.  The  Illustration,  how- 
ever, doee  not  occur  in  either  of  tliew  pa«- 
aoRcn.  It  wa.«  probably  borrowed  from  K rug, 
It**,  S  31,  >nd  attributed  to  Ldbuits  by  an 
oversight.—  Ed. 
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tion  of  objects.  Aa  the  light  dawns,  the  obscurity  diminishes,  the 
deep  aud  uniform  sensation  of  darkness  is  modified,  —  we  aro  con- 
scious of  a  change,  —  we  see  something,  but  aro  still  unable  to 
distinguish  its  features,  —  we  know  not  what  it  is.  As  the  light 
increases,  the  outlines  of  wholes  begin  to  appear,  but  still  not  with 
a  distinctness  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  perceive  them  completely ; 
but  when  this  is  rendered  possible,  by  the  rising  intensity  of  the 
light,  we  are  then  said  to  see  clearly.  We  then  recognize  moun- 
tains, plains,  houses,  trees,  animals,  etc.,  that  is,  we  discriminate 
these  objects  as  wholes,  as  unities,  from  each  other.  But  their 
parts,  —  tho  manifold  of  which  these  nnities  are  the  sum,  —  their 
parts  still  lose  themselves  in  each  other,  they  are  still  but  indis- 
tinctly visible.  At  length,  when  the  daylight  has  fully  sprung,  wo 
are  enabled  likewise  to  discriminate  their  parts ;  we  now  see  dis- 
tinctly what  lies  around  us.  But  still  we  see  as  yet  only  the  wholes 
which  lie  proximately  around  us,  and  of  these  only  the  parts  which 
possess  a  certain  size.  The  more  distant  wholes,  and  the  smaller 
parts  of  nearer  wholes,  are  still  seen  by  us  only  in  their  conjoint 
result,  only  as  they  concur  in  making  up  that  whole  which  is  for  us 
a  visible  minimum.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  distant  forest,  or  on  the 
distant  hill,  we  perceive  a  green  surface ;  but  we  see  not  the  several 
leaves,  which  in  the  one,  nor  the  several  blades  of  grass,  which  in 
the  other,  each  contributes  its  effect  to  produce  that  amount  of 
impression  which  our  consciousness  requires.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
which  we  do  perceive  is  made  up  of  parts  which  we  do  not  perceive, 
and  consciousness  is  itself  a  complement  of  impressions,  which  lie 
beyond  its  apprehension.1  Clearness  and  distinctness  are  thus  only 
relative.  For  between  the  extreme  of  obscurity  and  the  extreme 
of  distinctness,  there  are  in  vision  an  infinity  of  intermediate  de- 
grees. Now,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  thought.  For  we  may  either 
be  conscious  only  of  the  concept  in  general,  or  we  may  also  be  con- 
scious of  its  various  constituent  attributes,  or  both  the  concept  and 
its  parts  may  be  lost  in  themselves  to  consciousness,  and  only  recog- 
nized to  exist  by  effects  which  indirectly  evidence  their  existence. 
The  perfection  of  a  notion,  as  I  said,  is  contained  in  two  degrees 
or  in  two  virtues,  —  viz.,  in  its  clearness  aud  in  its 

Clearness  nod  ob-       t    •  i  .  . 

distinctness ;  and,  ol  course,  the  opposite  vices 


of  obscurity  and  indistinctness  afford  two  de- 
grees or  two  vices,  constituting  its  imperfection.  "A  concept  is 
said  to  be  clear,  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  what  we  think  in  and 
through  it,  from  what  we  think  in  and  through  other  notions; 

on  MtUxjikytUs,  p.  ail  it  $eq.  —  El>. 
15 
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whereas  if  the  degree  of  consciousness  be  so  remiss  that  this  and 
other  concepts  run  into  each  other,  in  that  case  the  notion  is  said  to 
be  obscure.  It  is  evident  that  clearness  and  obscurity  admit  of 
various  degrees ;  each  being  capable  of' almost  iufinite  gradations, 
according  as  the  object  of  the  notion  is  discriminated  with  greater 
or  less  vivacity  or  precision  from  the  objects  of  other  notions.  A 

concept  is  absolutely  clear,  when  its  object  is 
The absolutely clear     distinguished  from  all  other  objects;  a  concept 
•core.  *b8oIul*,y  ob*     is  absolutely  obscure,  when   its  object  can  bo 

distinguished  from  no  other  object.  But  it  is 
only  the  absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure  which  stand 
opposed  as  contradictory  extremes;  for  the  same  notion  can  at 
once  bo  relatively  or  comparatively  clear,  and  relatively  or  com- 
paratively obscure.  Absolutely  obscure  notions,  that  is,  concepts 
whose  objects  can  be  distinguished  from  nothing  else,  exist  only  in 
theory  ;  —  an  absolutely  obscure  notion  being,  in  fact,  no  notion  at 
all.  For  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  concept,  that  its  object 
should,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be  comprehended  in  its  peculiar, 
consequently,  in  its  distinguishing,  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  notions  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  notions  whose 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  aught  else,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  —  of  such  notions  a  limited  intelligence  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  few,  and,  consequently,  our  human  concepts  are, 
properly,  only  a  mixture  of  the  opposite  qualities ;  —  clear  or  obscure 
as  applied  to  them,  meaning  only  that  the  one  quality  or  the  other 
is  the  preponderant.  In  a  logical  relation,  the  illustration  of  notions 
consists  in  the  raising  them  from  a  preponderant  obscurity  to  a  pre- 
ponderant clearness  —  or  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  higher."1  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  clearness  or  obscurity  considered  in  itself. 
Tbe  Distinctness  and  ^ut  a  Clear  concept  may  be  either  Distinct  or 
indistinctness  of  Con-  Indistinct;  the  distinctness  and  indistinctness 
c°pu-  of  concepts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  apart 

from  their  clearness  and  obscurity. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinction  itself,  I 

may  observe  that  we  owe  the  discrimination  of 
nworicai  notice  of     Distinct  and  Indistinct  from  Clear  and  Obscure 

thii  distinction.  .  # 

Due  to  Lcibniu.         notions  to  the  acuteness  of  the  great  Leibnitz. 

By  the  Cartesians  the  distinction  had  not  been 
taken  ;  though  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  come  so  near, 
that  we  may  well  marvel  how  they  failed  explicitly  to  enounce  it.» 

1  Esscr,  pp.  91, 92,  (Lopi,  S  46  —  F.o.)  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  see  tbe  Appendix  to 

S  Tart  I.  ch.  ix  —  For  a  comparison  of  thia    Mr.  Itayncft's  translation  of  the  Port  RoytU 
of  the  disUncUou  with  tbow  of    Logik,  p.  423  (second  edition). -Ed. 
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Though  Locke  published  his  Hksay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing some  five  years  subsequent  to  the  paper 
in  which  Leibnitz  —  then  a  very  young  man  — 
hail,  among  other  valuable  observations,  promulgated  this  distinc- 
tion, Locke  did  not  advance  beyond  the  limit  already  reached  by 
the  Cartesians ;  indeed,  the  praises  that  are  so  frequently  lavished 
on  this  philosopher  for  his  doctrine  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
Ideas,  —  the  conditions  of  Definition,  etc.,  —  only  prove  that  his 
encomiasts  are  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, far  better  done,  by  Descartes  and  his  school ;  —  in  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Locke  has  many  errors  to  expiate,  arising  partly  from  oversight, 
and  partly  from  the  most  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  those  who,  in  this  country, 
have  written  on  this  subject,  posterior  to  Locke,  have  not  advanced 
a  step  beyond  him;  for  though  Leibnitz  be  often  mentioned,  and 
even  occasionally  quoted,  by  our  British  philosophers,  I  am  aware 
of  none  who  possessed  a  systematic  acquaintance  with  his  philoso- 
phy, and,  I  might  almost  say,  who  were  even  superficially  versed 
either  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of  any  of  the  illustrious  think- 
ers of  his  school. 
But  to  consider  the  distinction  in  itself.  We  havo  seen  that  a 
concept  is  clear,  when  we  arc  able  to  recognize 
ludf  di9tiD0tlon  ,n     it  as  different  from  other  concepts.   But  we  may 

discriminate  a  whole  from  other  wholes,  we  may 
discriminate  a  coneept  from  other  concepts,  though  we  have  only  a 
confused  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole,  or  of  the 
characters  of  which  that  concept,  is  made  up.    This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  our  Perceptive  and 
illustrated  by  the     Representative  Faculties.  We  arc  all  acquainted 

Ind'iTePrl!m»t7on.0n     with  manv»  8a>'  a  thousand,  individuals;  that  is, 

we  recognize  such  and  such  a  countenance  as 
the  countenance  of  John,  and  as  not  the  countenance  of  James, 
Thomas,  Richard,  or  any  of  the  other  999.  This  we  do  with  a  clear 
and  certain  knowledge.  But  the  countenances,  which  we  thus  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  are,  each  of  them,  a  complement  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  traits  of  features;  and  it  might,  at 
first  view,  be  supposed  that,  as  a  whole  is  only  the  sura  of  its  parts, 
a  clear  cognition  of  a  whole  countenance  can  only  be  realized 
through  a  distinct  knowledge  of  each  of  its  constituent  features. 
But  the  slightest  consideration  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  how  few  of  us  are  able  to  say  of  any,  the  most  familiar  face, 
what  are  the  particular  traits  which  go  to  form  the  general  result ; 
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and  yet,  on  that  account,  we  hesitate  neither  in  regard  to  our  owu 
knowledge  of  an  individual,  nor  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  others.   Suppose  a  witness  be  adduced 

The  Judicial  deter-       .  - .      .  .     .  , 

motion  between  life  m  a  court  of  Justlc0  to  Vrovc  thu  »dentity  or  non- 
aud  death  supposes  identity  of  a  certain  individual  with  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  certain  crime,  the  commission  of 


*  c]n*  BUd  awuDCt     which  he  had  chanced  to  see,  —  would  the  coun- 

sel  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  by,  first  of  all,  requiring  him  to  specify  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  total  likeness  of  the  accused  was  compounded,  and 
then  by  showing  that,  as  the  witness  either  could  not  specify  the 
several  traits,  or  specified  what  did  not  agree  with  the  features  of 
the  accused,  he  was,  therefore,  incompetent  to  prove  the  identity  or 
non-identity  required  ?  This  would  not  bo  allowed.  For  the  court 
would  hold  that  a  man  might  have  a  clear  perception  and  a  clear 
representation  of  a  face  and  figure,  of  which,  however,  he  had  not 
separately  considered,  and  could  not  separately  image  to  himself 
the  constituent  elements.  Thus,  even  the  judicial  determination  of 
life  and  death  supposes,  as  real,  the  difference  between  a  clear  and 
a  distinct  knowlcdgo :  for  a  distinct  knowledge  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituent  parts;  while  a  clear  knowledge  is  only  of 
the  constituted  whole. 

Continuing  our  illustrations  from  the  human  countenance:  wo 
all  havo  a  clear  knowledge  of  any  face  which  we 

Further  lllurtraUoa       haye  but  few  of  ug  |mvc  ai^tlOCt  kllOWl- 

from  the  human  coun-         ,  „  .  .      ,  .  ,  „  ... 

edge  even  of  those  with  which  we  are  familiar; 


but  the  painter,  who,  having  looked  upon  a 
countenance,  can  retire  and  reproduce  its  likeness  in  detail,  has 
necessarily  both  a  clear  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  what 
is  thus  the  case  with  perceptions  and  representations,  is  equally  the 
case  with  notions.  We  may  be  able  clearly  to  discriminate  one 
concept  from  another,  although  the  degree  of  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  distinctly  to  discriminate  the  various  component  char- 
acters of  either  concept  from  each  other.  The  Clearness  and  the 
Distinctness  of  a  notion  are  thus  not  the  same;  the  former  involves 
merely  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  total  objects  of  our  notions 
from  each  other;  the  latter  involves  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
several  characters,  the  several  attributes,  of  which  that  object  is 
the  sum.  In  the  former  the  unity,  in  the  latter  the  multiplicity, 
of  the  notion  is  called  into  relief. 

The  distinctness  of  a  concept  supposes,  however,  the  Clearness  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
quality  or  perfection.    w  To  the  distinctness  of  a  notion,  over  and 
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above  its  general  clearness,  there  are  required  three  conditions,  — 

1°,  The  clear  apprehension  of  its  several  char- 
Spcci»i couditiom of     acters  or  component  parts;  2°,  The  clear  con- 
the  Di«tiucui€«  of  »     trajjt  or  discrimination  Qf  these;  and,  3°,  The 

Couc*i>t,  sud  of  Its  .  .  i 

degrees.  clear  recognition  of  the  nexus  by  winch  the 

several  parts  are  bound  up  into  a  unity  or  whole. 

"  As  the  clearness,  so  the  distinctness,  of  a  notion  is  susceptible 
of  many  degrees.  A  concept  may  be  called  distinct,  when  it  in- 
volves the  amount  of  consciousness  required  to  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  principal  characters;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tinct, 1°,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
apprehended ;  2°,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  clearness  of  their 
discrimination ;  and,  3°,  In  proportion  to  the  precision  with  which 
the  mode  of  their  connection  is  recognized.  But  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness is  not  exclusively  or  even  principally  determined  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  clearly  apprehended  characters ;  it  depends 
still  more  on  their  superior  importance.  In  particular,  it  is  of  mo- 
ment whether  the  characters  be  positive  or  negative,  internal  or 
external,  permanent  or  transitory,  peculiar  or  common,  essential  or 
accidental,  original  or  derived.  From  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
differences  subsisting  between  attributes,  there  emerge  three  rules 
to  be  attended  to  in  bestowing  on  a  concept  its  requisite  distinct- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  posi- 
tive characters  of  the  object  conceived;  as  it  is  our  purpose  to 
know  what  the  object  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  When,  however, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  not  at  once  easy  to  discover 
what  the  positive  attributes  are,  our  endeavor  should  be  first  di- 
rected to  the  detection  of  the  negative ;  and  this  not  only  because 
it  is  always  an  advance  in  knowledge,  when  we  ascertain  what  an 
object  is  not,  but,  likewise,  because  the  discovery  of  the  negative 
characters  conducts  us  frequently  to  a  discovery  of  the  positive. 

u  In  the  second  place,  among  the  positive  qualities  we  should  seek 
out  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  before  the  extrinsic  and  transitory; 
for  the  former  give  us  a  purer  and  more  determinate  knowledge  of 
an  object,  though  this  object  may  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sent many  external  relations  and  mutable  modifications.  Among 
the  permanent  attributes,  the  proper  or  peculiar  always  merit  a 
preference,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  through  them,  and  not 
through  the  common  qualities,  can  the  proper  or  peculiar  nature  of 
the  object  become  known  to  us. 

w  In  the  third  place,  among  the  permanent  characters  we  ought 
first  to  hunt  out  the  necessary  or  essential,  and  then  to  descend 
from  them  to  the  contingent  or  accidental;  and  this  is  not  only 
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because  we  thus  give  order  and  connection  to  our  notions,  but, 
likewise,  because  the  contingent  characters  are  frequently  only  to 
be  comprehended  through  the  necessary."1 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  of  Clear  and  Distinct 

The  distinction  of     notions  by  one  or  two  concrete  examples.  Of 

Clear  and  Dirtinct  no-  ...  .  .       i  t 

tion.   illustrated    by      many  tl,,nS8  We  haVe  cleaF  but  BOt  tl,StlllCt  »°- 

coucrete  exampit*.        tions.    Thus,  we  have  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct, 

notion  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.  For 
we  arc  fully  able  to  distinguish  red  from  white,  to  distinguish  an 
acute  from  a  grave  note,  the  voice  of  a  friend  from  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, the  scent  of  roses  from  that  of  onions,  the  flavor  of  sugar  from 
that  of  vinegar;  but  by  what  plurality  of  separate  and  enunciable 
characters  is  this  discrimination  made?  It  is  because  we  are  unable 
to  do  this,  that  we  cannot  describe  such  perceptions  and  represen- 
tations to  others. 

"If  you  ask  of  mo,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "what  is  Time,  I  know 
not;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know."*  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  he  had  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct,  notion  of  Time. 

Of  a  triangle  we  have  a  clear  notion,  when  we  distinguish  a  tri- 
angle from  other  figures,  without  specially  considering  the  charac- 
ters which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  But  when  we  think  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  space  bounded  by  three  lines,  as  a  figure  whose  three  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc.,  then  we  obtain  of  it  a  distinct 
concept. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  —  How  does 
the  Distinctness  of  a  concept  stand  affected  by 

0!™^^%*^  the  tw0  quantities  of  a  concept ?  —  and  in  ref- 
by  the  two  quantities  erencc  to  this  point  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
of  »  concept  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XXIX.  As  a  concept  is  a  plurality  of  characters  bound  up 
into  unity,  and  as  that  plurality  is  contained 
par.  xxix. iMatinet.     partly  in  its  Intensive,  partly  under  its  Ex- 
urn^T1*"1*1*1"1**      tensive,  quantity,  its  Distinctness  is,  in  like 

manner,  in  relation  to  these  quantities, 
partly  an  Internal  or  Intensive,  partly  an  external  or  Extensive 
Distinctness.8 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  contained  in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the 


l  Ewer,  Logik.  |  47,  p  93-36.  — Ed.  »  King,  Logik,  J  84;  Ewer,  Logik,  f  48.— 

»  t'o»/«uieiu,  xi.  c.  14 .  —  Ed.  Ed. 
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various  attributes  of  which  it  is  the  sura,  as  it  is  the  sum  of  these 
Ex  action  attributes  in  two  opposite  relations,  which  con- 

stitute, in  feet,  two  opposite  quantities  or  wholes, 
and  as  these  wholes  are  severally  capable  of  illustration  by  analysis, 
it  follows,  that  each  of  these  analyses  will  contribute  its  peculiar 
share  to  the  general  distin6tness  of  the  concept  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  notion  bears  reference  to  that  plurality  which  consti- 
tutes its  comprehension,  in  other  words,  to  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  concept,  the  distinctness  is  denominated  an  internal  or  in- 
tensive distinctness,  or  distinctness  of  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distinctness  refers  to  that  plurality  which  constitutes 
the  extension  of  the  notion,  in  other  words,  to  what  is  contained 
under  it,  in  that  case,  the  distinctness  is  called  an  external  or  exten- 
sive distinctness,  a  distinctness  of  extension.  It  is  only  when  a 
notion  combines  in  it  both  of  these  species  of  distinctness,  it  is  only 
when  hs  parts  have  been  analyzed  in  reference  to  the  two  quan- 
tities, that  it  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  and  of  per- 
fection. 

The  Internal  Distinctness  of  a  notion  is  accomplished  by  Exposi- 
tion or  Definition,  that  is,  by  the  enumeration 
^Definition  and  DivU     of  tne  characters  or  partial  notions  contained  in 

it ;  the  External  Distinctness,  again,  of  a  notion 
is  accomplished  through  Division,  that  is,  through  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cept man  is  rendered  intensively  more  distinct,  when  we  declare 
that  man  is  a  rational  animal ;  it  is  rendered  extensively  more  dis- 
tinct, when  we  declare  that  man  is  partly  male,  partly  female  man.1 
In  the  former  case,  we  resolve  the  concept  man  into  its  several 
characters,  —  into  its  partial  or  constituent  attributes  ;  in  the  latter, 
we  resolve  it  into  its  subordinate  concepts,  or  inferior  genera.  In 

simple  notions,  there  is  thus  possible  an  exten- 
sive, but  not  an  intensive,  distinctness ;  in  indi- 


mit  of  an  cx.e„Kivc      vidnal  noti        there  ig  pos8iDle  an  intensive, 

iiidh  i ■  l ti ; 1 1  notions  of 

*n  intensive,  distinct-  Dut  1,ot  an  extensive,  distinctness.2  Thus  the 
scat.  concepts  existence,  green,  sweet,  etc.,  though,  as 

absolutely  or  relatively  simple,  their  compre- 
hension cannot  be  analyzed  into  any  constituent  attributes,  and  they 
do  not>  therefore,  admit  of  definition;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  rendered  more  distinct.  For  do  we  not 
analyze  the  pluralities  of  which  these  concepts  are  the  sum,  when 
we  say,  that  existence  is  either  ideal  or  real,  that  green  is  a  yellowish 

1  K rag,  p.  05, [Logik,  §  SI.  —  Ed.]  3  Euer,  Ugik,  J  48. —Ed. 
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or  a  bluish  green,  that  sweet  is  a  pungent  or  a  mawkish  sweet?  — 
and  do  we  not,  by  this  analysis,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  logical 
perfection,  than  when  we  think  them  only  clearly  and  as  wholes?1 

"A  concept,  has,  therefore,  attained  its  highest 
The  hjgh«t  point  of    point  of  distinctness,  when  there  is  such  a  con- 

Dlrttioctneas  of  a  Con-  .  -  .       .  ,  .  . 

wpt  sciousness  of  its  characters  that,  in  rendering  its 

comprehension  distinct,  we  touch  on  notions 
which,  as  simple,  admit  of  no  definition,  and,  in  rendering  its  exten- 
sion distinct,  we  touch  on  notions  which,  as  individual,  admit  of  no 
ulterior  division.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  distinctness  of  this 
degree  is  one  which  is  only  ideal;  that  is,  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approximating,  but  which  we  never  are  able  actually  to 
reach.  In  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  ideal,  we 
must  always  inquire,  what  is  contained  in,  and  what  under,  a  notion, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain. a  distinct  consciousness  of  it  in  both  rela- 
tions. What,  in  this  research,  first  presents  itself  we  must?  again 
analyze  anew,  with  reference  always  both  to  comprehension  and 
to  extension;  and  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  from 
the  greater  to  the  less,  we  ought  to  stop  only  when  our  process  is 
arrested  in  the  individual  or  in  the  simple.'" 

I  Krug,  Logik,  i  84,  Anmerk.,  1.  pp.  96,  96. -Ed.        2  Eeaer,  Lcgik,  J  48,P.96.-Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.  — OF  TIIE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  —  ENNOEMATIC. 

IMPERFECTION  OF  CONCEPTS. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  an  Imperfection  to  which  concepts 
are  peculiarly  liable,  and  in  the  exposition  of 
<*^u*rfCCt  01>  °f which  I  find  it  necessary  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion, which,  though  it  has  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical authority  for  its  use,  I  would  still,  in  consequence  of  its  ambiguity 
in  English,  have  avoided,  if  this  could  have  been  done  without 
compromising  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  intended  to  express. 
The  expression  I  mean,  is  intuitive,  in  the  particular  signification  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Leibnitz,1  and  the  continental  philosophers  in 
general,  —  to  denote  what  is  common  to  our  direct  and  ostensive 
cognition  of  individual  objects,  in  Sense  or  Imagination  (Presen- 
tation or  Representation),  and  in  opposition  to  our  indirect  and 
symbolical  cognition  of  general  objects,  through  the  use  of  signs  or 
language,  in  the  Understanding.  But,  on  this  head,  I  would,  first 
of  all,  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph. 

T  XXX.   As  a  notion  or  concept  is  the  factitious  whole  or 
unity  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  attributes, 

j:uo™<t>i:z  -a  whole  to° often  of  a  very  comp,ex 

multiplicity ;  and  as  this  multiplicity  is  only 
mentally  held  together,  inasmuch  as  the  concept  is  fixed  and 
ratified  in  a  sign  or  word ;  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  its 
employment,  the  word  does  not  suggest  the  whole  amount  of 
thought  for  which  it  is  the  adequate  expression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  frequently  give  and  take  the  sign,  cither  with  an 

,    1  MtditatUmti  dt  Cognition*,  Ventatt  tt  Mtit,  Optra,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  80.  —  Ed. 
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obscure  or  indistinct  consciousness  of  its  meaning,  or  even 
without  an  actual  consciousness  of  its  signification  at  all. 

This  liability  to  the  vices  of  Obscurity  and  Indistinctness  arises, 
1°,  From  the  very  nature  of  a  concept,  which  is 
illustration.  tjie  ^jujmg  Up  0f  a  multiplicity  in  unity ;  and 

2°,  From  its  dependence  upon  language,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence  and  stability.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  a 
notion  is  of  a  very  complex  and  heterogeneous  composition,  we  are 
frequently  wont  to  use  the  term  by  which  it  is  denoted,  without  a 
clear  or  distinct  consciousness  of  the  various  characters  of  which 
the  notion  is  the  sum ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  both  give  and  take 
words  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  the  adequate  complement 
of  thought.  I  may  exemplify  this :  You  are  aware,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  bank-notes  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  large  payments  are  made  in  bags  of  money,  purporting  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin,  or,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  in  value.  Now,  these  bags  aro  often  sealed 
up  and  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess, at  each  transference,  of  counting  out  their  contents,  and  this 
upon  the  faith,  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  actually  to 
contain  the  number  of  pieces  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  for 
which  they  pass  current.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is,  however, 
evident,  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  committed,  and  that  a 
bag  may  be  given  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum,  which  con- 
tains another,  or  which,  in  fact,  may  not  even  contain  any  money  at 
all.  Now  the  case  is  similar  in  regard  to  notions.  As  the  scaled 
bag  or  rouleau  testifies  to  the  enumerated  sum,  and  gives  unity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unconnected  multitude  of  pieces,  each 
only  representing  its  separate  value;  so  the  sign  or  word  proves  and 
ratifies  the  existence  of  a  concept,  that  is,  it  vouches  the  tying  up  of 
a  certain  number  of  attributes  or  characters  in  a  single  concept, — 
attributes  which  would  otherwise  exist  to  us  only  as  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  unconnected  representations  of  value.  So  far  the 
analogy  is  mauifest ;  but  it  is  only  general.  The  bag,  the  guaran- 
teed sum,  and  the  constituent  coins,  represent  in  a  still  more  proxi- 
mate manner  the  term,  the  concept,  and  the  constituent  characters. 
For  in  regard  to  each,  we  may  do  one  of  two  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  may  test  the  bag,  that  is,  open  it,  and  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  its  stated  value,  by  counting  out  the  pieces  which  it  pur- 
ports to  contain ;  or  wo  may  accept  and  pass  the  bag,  without  such 
a  critical  enumeration.  In  the  other  case,  we  may  test  the  general 
term,  prove  that  it  is  valid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  thought.of 
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which  it  is  the  sign,  by  spreading  out  in  consciousness  the  various 
characters  of  which  the  concept  professes  to  be  the  complement ;  or 
we  may  take  and  give  the  term  without  such  an  evolution.1 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notions  or  concepts  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  great  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  that  their  symbols  are 
liable  to  be  passed  about  without  the  proper  kind,  or  the  adequate 
amount,  of  thought. 

This  interesting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
philosophers  of  this  country,  and  by  them  it 
The  liability  to  am-     has,  in  fact,  with  great  ingenuity  been  illus- 

bi«uity  and  ra^ne-  M   th  apparentl  ignorant 

of  concept*  noticed  by  7  »/» 

Briti*h  pidioaophers.      that  the  matter  had,  before  them,  engaged  the 


attention  of  sundry  foreign  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  has  been  even  more  ably  canvassed  and  expounded,  I 
shall,  in  the  exposition  of  this  point,  also  do  justice  to  the  illustrious 
thinkers  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  having  originally  and  most 
satisfactorily  discussed  it. 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Stewart  will  afford  the  best  foun- 
dation for  my  subsequent  remarks:  uIn  the 
last  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  in- 
genious defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nomin- 
alists, and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made 
of  their  doctrine.  The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to" 
be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Philoso- 
phy of  Rhetoric,  in  which  chapter  he  proposes  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  *  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.'  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave 
philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  con- 
tains many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  thought. 

"Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought,  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature:*  ' 1  believe  every  one  who  examines 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we 
do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  terra  we  make 
use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation, 
Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  which  these  complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 

1  A  hint  of  this  Illustration  U  to  be  found  in  Dogerando,  Dm  Signtt,  vol.  i.  chap.  riiJ.  p. 
»0.-IiD.  Sl'artl.  f  7. -Ed. 
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nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may  perceive  any  repngnance 
among  tbe  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  comprehension  of  them. 
Thus  it]  instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
course to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have  always  recourse 
to  conquest ;  the  custom  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us 
immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition.' 

"  In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage, 
he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such  relations  among 
the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reason- 
ing by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their 
particular  signification.  AVith  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
I  perfectly  agree;  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  them  are  of  too 
great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspicuity  by  attempting  to  abridge 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  pros- 
ecute the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical 
treatise. 

u  *  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  '  it 
Ai  i  cai  boll  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfectly 

And  c  ampbeii.  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means 
of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification. 
Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words, 
all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to 
us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term 
is  instautly  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt 
occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge 
it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such  subjects  per- 
fectly easy.  And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
or  of  the  unmeaning!) ess  of  what  is  said,  is  the  immediate  effect. 
But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an 
uncommon  manner,  and  in  such  as  arc  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate 
nature,  the  caso  is  widely  different.'  The  instances  in  which  wo 
are  chiefly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell)  the  three  following: 
"First,  When  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
"St-comflt/i  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring  denote 
things  which  arc  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Such  arc  the  words  — Government, 
Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legislature, 
Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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"Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  extensive  signification. 

"'The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  the  more 
liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A 
very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  different 
individuals,  u  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  When  the 
rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  they  can- 
not all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  security, 
we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion 
we  have  of  the  thing  signified  ;  and  for  the  reason  aforementioned, 
it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisely  to  ascertain  this  notion. 
Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity, 
hath  often  a  similar  effect.' nx 

Now,  on  this  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  credit 
attributed  to  Hume  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Locke  anticipated     Stewart,  as  having  been  the  first  by  whom  the 
Hume  in  marking     observation  had  been  made,  is,  even  in  relation 

to  British  philosophers,  not  correct.    Hume  has 


stated  nothing  which  had  not,  with  equal  em- 
phasis and  an  equal  development,  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  Locke,  in  four  different  places  of  his  Essay.3 

Thus,  to  take  only  one  out  of  at  least  four  passages  directly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  is  evidently  main- 
tained, he  says,  in  the  chapter  entitled  —  Of  the  Abuse  of  Word* : 

"Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  still 

Locke  (juotcd. 

farther,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words, 
which  in  their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence they  familiarly  use  words,  which  the  propriety  of  language 
has  fixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at 
all.  Wisdom,  glory,  grace,  etc.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in 
every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them 
should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand, 
and  not  know  what  to  answer:  a  plain  proof,  that  though  they  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end, 
yet  there  arc  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them.  Men  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  arc  easily  got  and  retained, 
before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 


1  Element*,  toI.  I.,  Works,  toI.  U.  chap.  It.  |  *  Compare  Euay,  B.  n.,  ch.  xxu  ,  f  »., 
4,pp  198,166.  xxix.9;U.xxxl.8;  iii.,lx.6;  iii  ,  x.  2. -Ei> 
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thought  to  stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives; 
and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  de- 
termined ideas,  they  use  their  words  fur  such  unsteady  and  confused 
notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same  words 
other  people  use:  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it 
constantly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with, 
in  the  ordiuary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so;  yet  this 
insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning 
either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with 
abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  standing  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  per- 
manently united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought 
on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to 
them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbors, 
and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  are  seldom  in  the  right, 
so  they  arc  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mis- 
takes, who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so; 
ami  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or 
no."1 

From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  those  I  have  given  you 
from  Stewart,  Campbell,  and  Hume,  it  is  manifest  that,  among  Brit- 
ish philosophers,  Locke  is  entitled  to  the  whole  honor  of  the  obser- 
vation: for  it  could  easily  be  shown,  even  from  the  identity  of 
expression,  that  Hume  must  have  borrowed  it  from  Locke;  and 
of  Hume's  doctrine  tho  two  other  philosophers  profess  only  to  be 
expositors. 

This  curious  and  important  observation  was  not,  however,  first 
made  by  any  British  philosopher ;  for  Leibnitz 
The  distinction  of     naj  Q0^  on]y  anticipated  Locke,  in  a  publication 

cT ToTiLT^t     ini°r  to  the  Es*a*  but  afforded  tho  mo8t  P1^ 
takcu  by  Leibniu.         cisc  and  universal  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non, which  has  yet  been  given. 
To  him  wo  owe  the  memorable  distinction  of  our  knowledge  into 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical,  in  which  distinction  is  involved  the  expla- 

,  vol.  ii.  p.  228;  [li.  III.,  ch.  X.  H  3,4  —  Ed.J 
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tuition  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.    It  is  the  establishment  of 

this  distinction,  likewise,  which  has  superseded 
This  distinction  baa     in  Germany  the  whole  controversy  of  Nominal- 
superseded  the  coutro-  Coneeptualisui,  —  which,  in  consequence 

and  con'ocptuaitom"^  °^  non-establishment  of  this  distinction,  and 
Germany.  the  relative  imperfection  of  our  philosophical 

language,  has  idly  agitated  the  Psychology  of 
this  country  and  of  France. 

That  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  on  this  and  other  cardinal  points 
of  psychology,  should  have  remained  apparently 
Unaeqntiutanoe  of     unknown  to  every  philosopher  of  this  country, 
the  philosophers  of     ^  ft  matter  not  less  of  wonder  than  of  regret, 

this  country  with  the  n  . 

doctrines  of  Leibnitz,     snd  is  only  to  be  excused  by  the  manner  in 

which  Leibnitz  gave  his  writings  to  the  world. 
His  most  valuable  thoughts  on  the  most  important  subjects  were 
generally  thrown  out  in  short  treatises  or  letters,  and  these,  for  a 

long  time,  were  to  be  found  only  in  partial  col- 
Manner  in  which  he     lection8>  ana  sometimes  to  be  laboriously  sought 

rave  his  writings  to  ,         .  .  , 

the  world  out'  «,sPer80«  as  "^y  were,  in  the  various  scien- 

tific Journals  and  Transactions  of  every  country 
of  Europe ;  and  even  when  his  works  were  at  length  collected,  the 
attempt  of  his  editor  to  arrange  his  papers  according  to  their  sub- 
jects (and  what  subject  did  Leibnitz  not  discuss?)  was  baffled  by 
the  multifarious  nature  of  their  contents.  The  most  important 
of  his  philosophical  writings  —  his  Essays  in  refutation  of  Locke 

—  were  not  merely  a  posthumous  publication,  but  only  published 
after  the  collected  edition  of  his  Works  by  Dutens ;  and  this  trea- 
tise, even  after  its  publication,  was  so  little  known  in  Britain,  that 
it  remained  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr.  Stewart  —  (the  only  British 
philosopher,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Leibnitz)  — until  a  very  recent  period  of  his  life. 
The  matter,  however,  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  was 
discussed  by  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  very  earliest  writings ;  and  in  a 

paper  entitled  J)e  Cognitirme,  Veritate,  et  IJeis, 
»i™*!£u*u£     Polished  in  the  Acta  Unulitorum  of  1084,  we 

have,  in  the  compass  of  two  quarto  pages,  all 
that  has  been  advanced  of  principal  importance  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  cognitions  by  concept,  and  in  regard  to  the  depen- 
dence of  our  concepts  upon  language.  In  this  paper,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  difference  of  Clear  and  Distiuct  knowledge,  he  enounces 
the  memorable  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge, 

—  a  distinction  not  certainly  unknown  to  the  later  philosophers  of 
this  country,  but  which,  from  their  not  possessing  terms  in  which  pre- 
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cisely  to  embody  it,  lias  always  remained  vague  and  inapplicable  to 
common  use.    Speaking  of  the  analysis  of  complex  notions,  he  says : 

"For  the  most  part,  however,  especially  in  an 
Leibniu  quoted  on     anaiysi8  0f  any  length,  wo  do  not  view  at  once 

Intuitive  and  Symbol-       ,  .      .  .  v    ,        ,    ,  , 

(non  simul  intueraur)  the  whole  characters  or 


attributes  of  the  thing,  but  in  place  of  these  we 
employ  signs,  the  explication  of  which  into  what  they  signify,  we  are 
wont,  at  the  moment  of  actual  thought,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
omit,  knowing  or  believing  that  we  have  this  explication  always  in 
our  power.  Thus,  when  I  think  a  chiliogou  (or  polygon  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  sides),  I  do  not  always  consider  the  various  attributes, 
of  the  side,  of  the  equality,  and  of  the  number  a  thousand,  but  use 
these  words  (whose  meaning  is  obscurely  and  imperfectly  presented 
to  the  mind)  in  lieu  of  notions  which  I  have  of  them,  because  I 
remember,  that  I  possess  the  signification  of  these  words,  though 
their  application  and  explication  I  do  not  at  present  deem  to  be 
necessary:  —  this  kind  of  thinking  I  am  used  to  call  blind  or  sym- 
bolical-, wo  employ  it  in  Algebra  and  in  Arithmetic,  but  in  fact 
universally.  And  certainly,  when  the  notion  is  very  complex,  wo 
cannot  think  at  once  all  the  ingredient  notions :  but  where  this  is 
possible  —  at  least,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  —  I  call  the  cognition 
intuitive.  Of  the  primary  elements  of  our  notions,  there  is  given 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  intuitive :  as  of  our  composite  notions, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  possible  only  a  symbolical.  From  theso 
considerations  it  is  also  evident,  that  of  the  things  which  we  dis- 
tinctly know  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  i'leas,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  employ  an  intuitive  cognition.  And,  indeed,  it  happens 
that  we  often  falsely  believe  that  we  havo  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
of  things ;  erroneously  supposing,  that  certain  terms  "which  we  em- 
ploy, had  been  applied  and  explicated ;  and  it  is  not  true,  at  least 
it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  what  some  assert,  —  that  we  cannot 
speak  concerning  anything,  understanding  what  we  say,  without 
having  an  idea  of  it  actually  present.  For  we  frequently  apply  any 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  several  words,  or  we  merely  recollect  us, 
that  we  have  formerly  understood  them,  but  because  we  are  content 
with  this  blind  thinking,  and  do  not  follow  out  the  resolution  of 
the  notions,  it  happens,  that  contradictions  are  allowed  to  lie  hid, 
which  perchance  the  composite  notion  involves."  .  .  .  u  Thus,  at 
first  sight,  it  must  seem,  that  we  could  form  an  idea  of  a  maximum 
velocity  (motus  celerrimi),  for  in  using  the  terms  wo  understand 
what  we  say ;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
notion  of  a  quickest  motion  is  shown  to  be  contradictory,  and, 
therefore,  inconceivable.    Let  us  suppose,  that  a  wheel  is  turned 
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with  a  velocity  absolutely  at  its  maximum ;  every  one  perceives 
that  if  one  of  its  spokes  be  produced,  its  outer  end  will  be  moved 
more  rapidly  than  the  nails  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the 
motion,  therefore,  of  these  is  not  a  maximum,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  involves  a  contradiction." 

This  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  you  how  correctly  Leibnitz  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  concepts,  as  opposed  to 
the  presentations  and  representations  of  the  sub- 

m  ^r"*  °n  8idiary  facultie8*>  and  the  introduction  of  the  term 
tiicphiiMophyoftitf.     Symbolical  knowledge,  to  designafe  the  former, 

and  the  term  Intuitive  knowledge  to  comprehend 
the  two  latter,  —  terms  which  have  ever  since  become  classical  in  his 
own  country,  —  has  bestowed  on  the  German  language  of  philosophy, 
in  this  respect,  a  power  and  precision  to  which  that  of  no  other  nation 
can  lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  philosophers  of 
this  country  have  been  all  along  painfully  expounding  the  phenom- 
enon as  one  of  the  most  recondite  arcana  of  psychology,  in  Germany 
it  has,  for  a  century  and  a  halfj  subsided  into  one  of  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  the  science  of  mind.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  distinction  by  Leibnitz,  that  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion (Begrffi  conceptus)  was  appropriated  to  the  symbolical  notions 
of  the  Understanding,  in  contrast  to  the  intuitive  presentations  of 
Sense  and  representations  of  Imagination,  which  last  also  were  fur- 
nished with  the  distinctive  appellations  of  intuitions  (Anschauun- 
gen,  intuitu*).  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  a  more  copious  and  well-ap- 
pointed language,  philosophy  has,  in  Germany,  been  raised  above 
various  controversies,  which,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
and  vagueness  of  its  English  nomenclature,  have  idly  occupied  our 
speculations.  But,  to  return  to  the  mere  logical  question. 
The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  this  natural  imperfection  of 

our  concepts  was  not  overlooked  by  his  disciples, 
The  distinction  tp-     an(j  j  8nan  read  you  a  passage  from  the  Lesser 

predated  by  the  disci.  .  '  u  ♦         11  j 

pies  of  ix-ibnitz.  Logic  of  Wolf,  —  a  work  above  a  century  old,  and 

which  was  respectably  translated  from  German 
into  English  in  the  year  1770.  This  translation  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  which  may  account  for  its  being  apparently  totally  unknown  to 
our  British  philosophers ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults 
and  imperfections,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  on  Logic  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic)  in  the  English  language. 

"By  Words,  we  usually  make  known  our 
J^%; thoughts  to  others :  and  thus  they  are  nothing 

but  uttered  articulate  signs  of  our  thoughts  for 
the  information  of  others :  for  example,  if  one  asks  me  what  I  am 

17 
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thinking  of,  and  I  answer,  the  sun ;  by  this  word  I  acquaint  him 
what  object  my  thoughts  are  then  employed  about. 

"  If  two  persons,  therefore,  are  talking  together,  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  first,  that  he  who  speaks,  shall  join  some 
notion  or  meaning  to  each  word  ;  secondly,  that  he  who  hears,  shall 
join  the  very  same  notion  that  the  speaker  does. 

«  Consequently,  a  certain  notion  or  meaning  must  be  connected 
with,  and  therefore  something  be  signified  by,  each  word. 

"Now,  in  order  to  know  whether  we  understand  what  we  speak, 
or  that  our  words  are  not  mere  empty  sound,  we  ought,  at  every 
word  we  utter,  to  ask  ourselves  what  notion  or  meaning  we  join 
therewith. 

"  For  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  always  the 
notion  of  the  thing  present  to  us,  or  in  view, 
impeaking  or  think*     when  we  speak  or  think  of  it;  but  are  satisfied 


when  we  imagine  we  sufficiently  understand 


word*  not 

attended  to.  what  we  speak,  if  we  think  we  recollect  that 

we  have  had  at  another  time  the  notion  which 
is  to  be  joined  to  this  or  the  other  word ;  and  thus  we  represent  to 
ourselves,  as  at  a  distance  only,  or  obscurely,  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  term  (§  9,  c.  L). 
"Hence  it  usually  happens,  that  when  we  combine  words  to- 
gether, to  each  of  which  apart  a  meaning  or 
How  word*  without     notion  answers,  we  imagine  we  understand  what 
J^0*m"y  *  un"     we  utter,  though  that  which  is  denoted  by  such 

combined  words  be  impossible,  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  meaning ;  for  that  which  is  impossible  is  nothing  at  all ; 
and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  idea.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
notion  of  gold,  as  also  of  iron :  but  it  is  impossible  that  iron  can,  at 
any  time,  be  gold ;  consequently  neither  can  we  have  any  notion 
of  iron-gold ;  and  yet  we  understand  what  people  mean  when  they 
mention  iron-gold. 
"  In  the  instance  alleged,  it  certainly  strikes  every  one  at  first 
that  the  expression  iron-gold  is  an  empty  sound ; 
but  yet  there  are  a  thousand  instances  in  which  it 
does  not  so  easily  strike :  For  example,  when  I  say  a  rectilineal  two- 
line  figure,  contained  under  two  right-lines,  I  am  equally  well  under- 
stood as  when  I  say  a  right-lined  triangle,  a  figure  contained  under 
three  right-lines :  and  it  should  seem  we  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
both  figures  (§  13,  c.  i.).  However,  as  we  show  in  geometry  that 
two  right-lines  can  never  contain  a  space,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
form  a  notion  of  a  rectilineal  two-lined  figure ;  and,  consequently, 
that  expression  is  an  empty  sound.   Just  so  it  holds  with  the  vege- 
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table  soul  of  plants,  supposed  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  whereby 
plants  are  enabled  to  vegetate  and  grow :  for  though  those  words 
taken  apart  are  intelligible,  yet  in  their  combination  they  have  no 
manner  of  meaning.  Just  so  if  I  say  that  the  Attractive  Spirit,  or 
Attractive  Cord,  as  Linus  calls  it,  or  the  Attractive  Force,  as  some 
philosophers  at  this  day,  is  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to 
matter,  whereby  the  attractions  in  nature  are  performed ;  no  notion 
or  meaning  can  possibly  be  joined  with  these  words.  To  this  head 
also  belong  the  Natural  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Plants ;  the 
Band  of  Right  or  law  (vinculum  juris),  used  in  the  definition  of 
Obligation,  by  Civilians  j  the  principle  of  Evil  of  the  Manicheans," 
etc1 

1  I^rie,  or  KafiW  TKm^Ktt  om  tk.  Powtrt  of  tU  Otrman  of  Karon  Wolfiu*,  C.  U.,  p.  6*-67; 
the  Human  Understanding.     Traiwlattd  from     l^ffldODt  1770. ~ED» 
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LECTURE  XI. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  I.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  ENNOEMATIC. 

IIL  RECD7ROCAL  RELATIONS  OF  CONCEPTS. 

A.  QUANTITY  OF  EXTENSION  —  SUBORDINATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  Relation  of  Concepts,  —  that 
of  concepts  to  each  other.  The  two  former  relations  of  notions  — 
to  their  objects  and  to  their  subject — gave  their  Quantity  and  Qual- 
ity. This,  the  relation  of  notions  to  each  other,  gives  what  is 
emphatically  and  strictly  denominated  their  Relation.  In  this  rig- 
orous signification,  the  Relation  of  Concepts  may  be  thus  defined. 

%  XXXI.   The  Relation  proper  of  notions  consists  in  those 
determinations  or  attributes  which  belong 
p»r.  xxxi.  R»eip-     to  i\iem  no%  viewed  as  apart  and  in  thera- 

roo&l    Relations  of 

ooncapu.  selves,  but  as  reciprocally  compared.  Con- 


cepts can  only  be  compared  together  with 
reference,  either,  1°,  To  their  Extension ;  or,  2°,  To  their  Com- 
prehension. All  their  relations  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  the 
one  or  on  the  other  of  these  quantities.1 

f  XXXII.    As  dependent  upon  Extension,  concepts  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  five  mutual  relations, 
p        tw  Trader     1%  Qf  Exdusion .  ^  Qf  Coextension ;  3°, 


Of  Subordination;  4°,  Of  Coordination ;  and 
5°,  Of  Intersection. 

1.  One  concept  excludes  another,  when  no  part  of  the  ono 
coincides  with  any  part  of  the  other.    2.  One  concept  is  coex- 

I  Cf.  Krng,  Log**,  f  88 — Ed.  «  Bee  diagram,  p.  188. 
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CONCEPTS,  THEIR  RELATIONS  PROPER : 


1.  Exclusion  l 


Cofcx  tension 


3.  Subordination 


4.  Coonliuation 


TO  WIT  OK 


LZTT 


6.  Intersect  ion,  or 
r«rt  U I  Cof  Delu- 
sion and  Cofcx- 
clulion. 


r 


or 


© 


l  The  notation  by  ttraight  tinea  was  flnt  employed  by  the  author  in  1848.  —  Ed. 
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tensive  with  another,  when  each  has  the  same  number  of  sub- 
ordinate concepts  under  it.  8.  One  concept  is  subordinate  to 
another  (which  may  be  called  the  Superorditiate)  when  the 
former  is  included  within,  or  makes  a  part  ofj  the  sphere  or 
extension  of  the  latter.  4.  Two  or  more  concepts  are  coordi- 
nated, when  each  excludes  the  other  from  its  sphere,  but  when 
both  go  immediately  to  make  up  the  extension  of  a  third  con- 
cept, to  which  they  are  cosubordinate.  5.  Concepts  intersect 
each  other,  when  the  sphere  of  the  one  is  partially  contained 
in  the  sphere  of  the  other.1 


Of  Exclusion,  horsey  syllogism,  are  examples :  there  is  no  abso- 
lute exclusion. 

_^!^P,!!,!.fJ!l!!  fi07        Aa  examples  of  Coextension,— the  concepts 

living,  being,  and  organized  beings  may  be 


given.  For,  using  the  term  life  as  applicable  to 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  nothing  living  which  is  not  organ- 
ized, and  nothing  organized  which  is  not  living.  This  reciprocal 
relation  will  be  represented  by  two  circles  covering  each  other,  or 
by  two  lines  of  equal  length  and  in  positive  relation. 

As  examples  of  Subordination  and  Coordination, — man,  dog, 
horse,  stand,  as  correlatives,  in  subordination  to  the  concept  animal, 
and,  as  reciprocal  correlatives,  in  coordination  with  each  other. 

What  I  would  call  the  reciprocal  relation  of  Intersection,  takes 
place  between  concepts  when  their  spheres  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
that  is,  fall  partly  within,  partly  without,  each  other.  Thus,  the 
concept  black  and  the  concept  heavy  mutually  intersect  each  other, 
for  of  these  some  black  things  are  heavy,  some  not,  and  some  heavy 
things  are  black,  some  not. 

Of  these  relations,  those  of  Subordination  and 
nd     Coordination  are  of  principal  importance,  as  on 
them  reposes  the  whole  system  of  classifica- 
tion ;  and  to  them  alone  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  accord  a  more  particular  consideration. 
Under  the  Subordination  of  notions,  there  are  various  terms  to 
express  the  different  modes  of  this  relation; 
Term*  expranire  of     these  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  now  learn 

the  different  modes  of  ,    ,  a       \  •  «    ■%    i»       .1  r. 

the  rdatiou  of  subor-  and  bereafter  bear  in  mind,  for  they  form  an 
dinauon.  essential  part  of  the  language  of  Logic,  and  will 

come  frequently,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  employed 
in  considering  the  analysis  of  Reasonings. 
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1"  XXXIII.  Of  notions  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relations  of  Subordination.  —  the  one  is  the 
ri:,r  ilffcrior.  Higher  or  Superior  (notio,  conceptus,  supe- 
Br<MdMr  »mi  Narrow-  rior),  the  other  the  Lower  or  Inferior 
•r  notion*.  (no£»o,  conceptus,  inferior).    The  superior 

notion  is  likewise  called  the  Wider  or  Uroader  (latior),  the 
inferior  is  likewise  called  the  Narrower  (angustior).1 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  sufficiently  manifest.  A 
notion  is  called  the  higher  or  superior,  inasmuch 
Explication.         ^     .g  vjewe(j  ^  landing  over  another  in  the 

relation  of  subordination,  —  as  including  it  within  its  domain  or 
sphere ;  and  a  correlative  notion  is  called  the  lower  or  inferior,  as 
thus  standing  under  a  superior.  Again,  the  higher  notion  is  called 
the  wider  or  broader,  as  containing  under  it  a  greater  number  of 
things ;  the  lower  is  called  the  narrower,  as  containing  under  it 
a  smaller  number. 

f  XXXTV.   The  higher  or  wider  concept  is  also  called,  in 
contrast  to  the  lower  or  narrower,  a  Uhi- 

^Ls^rZrti^      Verg0d  °r  Geiieral   Motion  (v6rjfjui  ko36Xov, 

notion*.  notio,  conceptus,  universalis,  generalis) ;  the 

lower  or  narrower  concept,  in  contrast  to 
the  higher  or  wider,  a  Particular  Notion,  vo^ta  /upucov,  notio, 
conceptus  particularism 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions,  likewise,  requires  no  illustra- 
tion. A  notion  is  called  universal,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  considered  as  binding  up  a  multitude  of 
parts  or  inferior  concepts  into  the  unity  of  a  whole ;  for  universus 
means  in  unum  versus  or  ad  unum  versus,  that  is,  many  turned 
into  one,  or  many  regarded  as  one,  and  universal  is  employed  to 
denote  the  attribution  of  this  relation  to  objects.  A  notion  is  called 
particular,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
higher  concept  or  whole. 

1f  XXXV.  A  superior  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
common  attribute  or  character  for  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
cepts, is  called  a  General  Notion  (vorffia  ko&oXov,  notio  conceptus 
generalis),  or,  in  a  single  word,  a  Genus  (ycro,  genus).  A 

1  Cf.  Krag,  Lofik,  f  42.  — Ed.  ]»H,  Rudimtnta  Logiea,  p  89  ]  [Logica,  torn. 

«  rs««  Ammonia*,  In  D*  Inttrprtt.,  f  72  b.,    L,  P.  I.,  o.  It.  J  8, 4th  edit.,  Venice,  1772.  CL 
-  in  Ari$tot.t  p.  118) ;  Faocio-    Krug,  Logik,  f  42.  —  Ed.] 
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notion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  at  once  affording  a  com- 
mon attribution  for  a  certain  complement 


Jdsp"^'  of  inferior  concepts  or  individual  objects, 

and  as  iteelf  an  inferior  concept,  contained 
under  a  higher,  is  called  a  Special  Notion  (vorj/xa  eiStxoV,  notio, 
conceptus,  specials),  or,  in  a  single  word,  a  Species  (el&w,  spe- 
cies). The  abstraction  which  carries  up  species  into  genera,  is 
called,  in  that  respect,  Gener\fication,  or,  more  loosely,  Gener- 
alization. The  determination  which  divides  a  genus  into  its 
species  is  called,  in  that  respect,  Specification.  Genera  and 
Species  are  both  called  Classes  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  things 
under  them  is,  therefore,  Classification.1 

It  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  into  Genera  and  Species  is  a 
merely  relative  distinction ;  as  the  same  notion 
Explication.    The        m  one  respect,  a  genus,  in  another  respect,  a 

dtotloctlon  of  Genu.  ieg#      For  e        t  ft  notion   haf}  nQ  hj  her 

and   Species   merely        r.  .  ., 

nbtin.  notion,  that  is,  except  it  be  itself  the  widest  or 

most  universal  notion,  it  may  always  be  regarded 
as  subordinated  to  another;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  thus  re- 
garded, it  is  a  species.  Again,  every  notion  except  that  which  has 
under  it  only  individuals,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  viewed,  a  genus. 
For  example,  the  notion  triangle,  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  notion 
of  rectilineal  figure,  is  a  species,  as  is  likewise  rectilineal  figure 
itself,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  figure  simply.  Again,  the  concept 
triangle  is  a  genus,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  concepts — 
right-angled  triangle,  acute-angled  triangle,  etc  A  right-angled 
triangle  is,  however,  only  a  species,  and  not  possibly  a  genus,  if 
under  it  be  necessarily  included  individuals  alone.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  theory  any  lowest  species ;  for  we 
can  always  conceive  some  difference  by  which  any  concept  may  be 
divided  ad  infinitum.  This,  however,  as  it  is  only  a  speculative 
curiosity,  like  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  thrown 
out  of  view  in  relation  to  practice ;  and,  therefore,  the  definition,  by 
Porphyry  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  lowest  species  (of  which 
I  am  immediately  to  speak),  is  practically  correct,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  vindicated  against  theoretical  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  soon  and  easily  reach  the  highest  genus,  which  is  given  in 
to  ov,  ens  aliquid,  being,  thing,  something,  etc*,  which  are  only  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  same  absolute  universality.   Out  of  these 

l  Krag,  LogOt,  J  48.  —  Ed. 
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conditions  there  arise  certain  denominations  of  concepts,  which  it 
is,  likewise,  necessary  that  you  be  made  aware  of. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  Generification  and  Specification,  these  are 
limited  expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstrac- 

Genenflcation  and     tjoQ  an(j  Determination,  considered  in  a  particu- 

£]*cit)catioti,  —  what.  r 

lar  relation.  Abstraction  and  Determination, 
you  will  recollect,  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  general ; 1  it  will, 
therefore,  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  reference  to 
them,  as  the  several  operations  by  which  out  of  species  we  evolve 
genera,  and  out  of  genera  we  evolve  species.   And  first,  in  regard 

to  Abstraction  and  Generification.    In  every 

Gen«'r:/ic!iti(jn. 

complex  notion,  we  can  limit  our  attention  to  its 
constituent  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  one.  We  thus 
think  away  from  this  one,  —  wo  abstract  from  it.  Now,  the  concept 
which  remains,  that  is,  the  fasciculus  of  thought  minus  the  one  char- 
acter which  we  have  thrown  out,  is,  in  relation  to  the  original,  —  the 
entire  concept,  the  next  higher,  —  the  proximately  superior  notion. 
But  a  concept  and  a  next  higher  concept  are  to  each  other  as  species 
and  genus.  The  process  of  Abstraction,  therefore,  by  which  out  of 
a  proximately  lower  we  evolve  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is, 
when  we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  Generi- 
fication. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  man.  This  concept  is  proxi- 
mately composed  of  the  two  concepts  or  constituent  characters,  — 
animal  and  rational  being.  If  we  think  either  of  these  characters 
away  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  in  that  other  a  proximately 
higher  concept,  to  which  the  concept  man  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  species  to  its  genus.  If  we  abstract  from  animal,  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  rational  being,  and 
the  concept  animal  will  then  afford  only  a  difference  to  distinguish 
man  as  a  coordinate  species  from  immaterial  intelligences.  I£  on 
the  other  hand,  we  abstract  from  rational  being,  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  animal,  having  for 
a  coordinate  species  irrational  animal.  Such  is  the  process  of 
Generification.  Now  for  the  converse  process  of  Specification. 
Every  series  of  concepts  which  has  been  obtained  by  abstraction, 
may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted  order,  when, 
descending  from  the  highest  notion,  we,  step  by 
step,  add  on  the  several  characters  from  which  we  had  abstracted  in 
our  ascent.  This  process,  as  you  remember,  is  called  Determina- 
tion;—  a  very  appropriate  expression,  inasmuch  as  by  each  charac- 

1  See  above,  p.  87  etuq.  —  Ed. 
18 
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ter  or  attribute  which  we  add  on,  wo  limit  or  determine,  more  and 
more,  the  abstract  vagueness  or  extension  of  the  notion ;  until,  at 
last,  if  every  attribute  be  annexed,  the  sum  of  attributes  contained 
in  the  notion  becomes  convertible  with  the  sum  of  attributes  of 
which  some  concrete  individual  or  reality  is  the  complement.  Now, 
when  we  determine  any  notion  by  adding  on  a  subordinate  concept, 
we  divide  it ;  for  the  extension  of  the  higher  concepts  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  extension  of  the  added  concept  plus  its  negation.  Thus, 
if  to  the  concept  animal  we  add  on  the  next  lower  concept  rational, 
we  divide  its  extension  into  two  halves,  —  the  one  equal  to  rational 
animal — the  other  equal  to  its  negation,  that  is,  to  irrational  ani- 
mal.  Thus  an  added  concept  and  its  negation  always  constitute  the 
immediately  lower  notion,  into  which  a  higher  notion  is  divided. 
But  as  a  notion  stands  to  the  notions  proximately  subordinate  to  it, 
in  tho  immediate  relation  of  a  genus  to  its  species,  the  process  of 
Determination,  by  which  a  concept  is  thus  divided,  is,  in  logical 
language,  appropriately  denominated  S}>eciJication, 

So  much  in  general  for  the  Subordination  of  notions,  considered 
as  Genera  and  Species.  There  are,  however,  various  gradations  of 
this  relation,  and  certain  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted,  which 
it  is  requisite  that  you  should  learn  and  lay  up  in  memory.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

%  XXXVI.   A  Genus  is  of  two  degrees,  —  a  highest  and  a 
lower.    In  its  highest  degree,  it  is  called 

P»r.  XXXVX  O  rod*.         .  ?  °  1 

tioo*  of  o«mer»  .ad  the  Supreme  or  Most  General  Genus  (yw* 
8jM>oio«.mdtheir<ie»-  yevucarraroK,  genus  summum  or  generalissi- 
1*n*M0B**  mum),  and  is  defined,  u  that  which  being  a 

genus  cannot  become  a  species."  In  its  lower  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  (ycros  xnraXktfkov,  genus  sub- 
altemum  or  medium),  and  is  defined,  w  that  which  being  a 
genus  can  also  become  a  species."  A  Species  also  is  of  two 
degrees,  —  a  lowest  and  a  higher.  In  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Loteest  or  Most  Special  Species  (c!8o?  tiSucurrarov,  species 
itifima,  ultima,  or  specialissima),1  and  is  defined,  tt  that  which 
being  a  species  cannot  become  a  genus."  In  its  higher  degree, 
it  is  called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  Secies  (cZSos  waAAijXw, 
species  subalterna  media),  and  is  defined,  «  that  which  being  a 
species  may  also  become  a  genus."  Thus  a  Subaltern  Genus 
and  a  Subaltern  Species  are  convertible. 

1  Vide  Tlmpfcr,  p.  268,  [Logitm  L.  li.  c  1. q.  lft. -Ed.] 
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The  distinctions  and  definitions  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from 
the  celebrated  Introduction1  of  Porphyry  to  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  logicians.  It  is  evident,  that  the  only  absolute 
distinction  here  established,  is  that  between  the  Highest  or  Supreme 
Genus  and  the  Lowest  Species ;  for  the  other  classes  —  to  wit,  the 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  —  are,  all  and  each,  either  genera  or 
species,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  an  ascending  or  a  descend* 
ing  order,  —  the  same  concept  being  a  genus,  if  considered  as  a 
whole  containing  under  it  inferior  concepts  as  parts,  and  a  species, 
if  considered  as  itself  the  part  of  a  higher  concept  or  whole.  The 
distinction  of  concepts  into  Genus  and  Species,  into  Supreme  and 
Intermediate  Genus,  into  Lowest  and  Intermediate  Species,  is  all 
that  Logio  takes  into  account ;  because  these  are  all  the  distinctions 
of  degree  that  are  given  necessarily  in  the  form  of  thought,  and  as 
abstracted  from  all  determinate  matter. 
It  is,  however,  proper  here  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Cat- 
egories or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle.  These  are 
ten  classes  into  which  Existence  is  divided, — 
viz.,  1,  Substance;  2,  Quantity;  8,  Quality;  4, 
Relation  ;  5,  Action ;  6,  Passion ;  7,  Where ;  8,  When ;  9,  Posture ; 
and  10,  Habit.  (By  this  last  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  containing 
to  a  contained.)  They  are  comprehended  in  the  two  following 
verses: 

Arbor,  sex  servos,  fcnrore,  rcfrigerat  as  tot, 
Ruri  eras  stabo,  ncc  tanicaras  cro.» 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  category,  it  is  a  terra  bor- 
rowed from  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  it  lit- 
Originai  meaning     erally  signifies  an  accusation.  In  a  philosophical 
and  employment  of     application  it  has  two  meanings,  or  rather  it  is 

the  term  eatrnory.  1  '  ° 

used  in  a  general  and  in  a  restricted  sense.  In 
its  general  sense,  it  means,  in  closer  conformity  to  its  original  ap- 
plication, simply  a  predication  or  attribution/  in  its  restricted 
sense,  it  has  been  deflected  to  denote  predications  or  attributions 
of  a  very  lofty  generality,  in  other  words,  certain  classes  of  a  very 
wide  extension.  I  may  here  notice,  that,  in  modern  philosophy,  it 
has  been  very  arbitrarily,  in  fact  very  abusively,  perverted  from 
both  its  primary  and  its  secondary  signification  among  the  ancient*. 
Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  (for  the  supposition  that  he  bor- 


1  C  11.,  H  28, 28,  29.  Fncciolstl,  Login,  [t  1.,  Rwfimfnia  T*t««,  Y. 

s  Murmellil  Ingot*,  C  i.   Vide  Mienelins    I.  c.  ill.  p  82.  —  Ed  ] 
[Lex.  PkiL  v.  PrtrndieamenU-    Ev.]  p.  1085. 
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rowed  his  categories,  name  and  thing,  from  the  Pythagorean  Archy- 
tas  is  now  exploded  —  the  treatise  under  the  name  of  this  philos- 
opher being  proved  to  be  a' comparatively  recent  forgery1),  —  I 
say,  Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  to  denote  a  certain  classifica- 
tion, a  posteriori,  of  the  modes  of  objective  or  real  existence ;  *  and 
the  word  was  afterwards  employed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner 

by  Plotinus,8  and  other  of  the  older  philosophers. 
Kant  e  employment     gv  Ka^4  again,  and,  in  conformity  to  his  ex- 

of  the  term.  .     .  ,  , 

ample,  by  many  other  recent  philosophers,  the 
word  has  been  usurped  to  denote  the  a  priori  cognitions,  or  fun- 
damental forms  of  thought.   Nor  did  Kant  stop  here ;  and  I  may 

explain  to  you  the  genealogy  of  another  of  his 
TranMtndent    and     expressions,  of  which  I  see  many  of  his  German 

.^"C^  ^P'"  ™  "»■»»■■  %  the  Schoolmen, 
and  uk  by  Kant  whatever,  as  more  general  than  the  ten  cate- 
gories, could  not  be  contained  under  them,  was 
said  to  rise  beyond  them  —  to  transcend  them;  and,  accordingly, 
such  terms  as  being,  one,  whole,  good,  etc.,  were  called  transcendent 
or  transcendental  (transcendentia  or  transcendentalia).s  Kant,  as 
he  had  twisted  the  term  category,  twisted  also  these  correlative 
expressions  from  their  original  meaning.  He  did  not  even  employ 
the  two  terms  transcendent  and  transcendental  as  correlative.  The 


1  So©  Disc  union*,  p.  140.  —  Ed. 

J  See  especially  Metapk.,  Iv.  7.  In  the  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  them,  the  Categories 
are  viewed  rather  in  a  grammatical  than  in  a 
metaphysical  n*pcct.  —  Ed. 

8  Enn.  VI.,  1.  i.,c.  i  — Ed. 

4  Kritik  d.  r.  V.,  p.  78  (ed.  Roaenkranz),  Pro- 
legomena, $  39.  —  Ed. 

4  [See  Focciolati,  Rud.,  p.  39;  and  Inst.,  p. 
26.]  [Logiea,  t.  1.,  Rudtmenta  Logiea,  P.  I.,  C 
lv.,  i  7.  Aliud  est  eatetroncum,  qnod  signincat 
certain  quamdam  rem  categoria  oomprvhen- 
aam :  aliud  vagum,  quod  nulla  categoria  eon- 
tiuctur,  ml  per  omnes  vagatur,  oujusmodi 
sunt  essentia,  bondas,  ordo,  et  similia  multa," 
Logiea,  t.  ii.,  Institution**  Logiea,  P.  I.,  c  il. 
"  Suut  quodam  vocabula,  quae  vaga  et  tran- 
sctndtntia  dicuntur;  quod  geuui  quodlibetex- 
supcrcnt  In  orooi  categoria.  llujufniodi  sunt 
en*,  illiquid,  ret,  unum,  rmrm,  tonam."  Cf. 
Rei<r*  WorLt,  p.  687  note  J.  — Ed  ] 

Excluded  from  the  Aristotelio  Categories, 
all  except  the  following: 

Ex  parte  vocia  —  "Vox  una  et  simplex,  re- 
bus coucinna  loeandia." 

Ex  parte  rei  -  •«  Entia  per  seae,  Anita,  real  in, 
tola." 

See  other,  in  Hurmellius,  Itagogt,  c.  t| 


Sanderson,  p.  20,  [Hurmelllos  gives  as  his 

own  the  verses— 

Complcxum,  Consignlficans,  Fictum,  Toly- 
semum, 

Vox  logic*,  Dens,  Excedena,  Privatio,  I'ars- 
que, 

Ussc,  studiose,  eategoriis  non  accipiuntur. 

And  Sanderson  [Logiea,  L.  i.  c.  vili.),  after 
citing  the  mnemoolc  of  the  Categories  them- 
selves, adds,  "  In  aliqua  istarum  olassium 
quicquid  uspiam  re  rum  est  collocatur;  modo 
sat  unum  quid,  rtalt,  eompUtum,  Ittnitataqut  ao 
JinUtr,  natura.  Exulant  ergo  his  sedlbus  In- 
Hntione*  Seeundce,  PriraJionea,  et  Fitta,  quia 
non  sunt  realia;  Conertta,  Equivoea,  et  Com- 
pUxa,  quia  non  sunt  una;  Pars,  quia  non  est 
oompletum  quid;  Deus,  quia  non  est  fiulta*; 
Transcendent,  quia  non  est  HmitatsB  natura. 
Hinc  veraicull: 

Complcxum,  Conaigniflcan?,  Privatio,  Fic- 
tum, 


Pars,   Dens,  Jxjuivocum,  Traneccndens, 


—  Ed.] 


[That  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  God,  see  (Pseudo)  Augustln,  Dt 
Cognition*  Vera  Tit*,  0.  lii.J 
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latter  ho  applied  as  a  synonym  for  a  priori,  to  denote  those  elements 
of  thought  which  were  native  and  necessary  to  the  mind  itsclC  and 
which,  though  not  manifested  out  of  experience,  were  still  not  con- 
tingently derived  from  it  by  an  a  posteriori  process  of  generaliza- 
tion.   The  term  transcendent,  on  the  contrary,  he  applied  to  all 
pretended  knowledge  that  transcended  experience,  and  was  not 
4  given  in  an  original  principle  of  the  mind.    Transcendental  he  thus 
applied  in  a  favorable,  transcendent  in  a  condemnatory  accepta- 
tion.1   But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
The  Categories  of  Aristotle  do  not  properly  constitute  a  logical, 
but  a  metaphysical,  treatise;  and  they  are,  ac- 
c.tcgori«,  of  Arta-         diQ  ,  overlooked  in  the  Aristotelic 

totle  Metaphysical,  i         \u  *  r»u-i        t        u-  u  u  u 

books  on  the  First  Philosophy,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Metaphysics  (to  ftrra  to  ^wuco).  Their  insertion 
in  the  series  of  the  surviving  treatises  of  Aristotle  on  a  logical 
argument,  is,  therefore,  an  error.3 

But,  looking  at  these  classes  as  the  highest  genera  into  which 
simple  being  is  divided,  they  are,  I  think,  obnoxious  to  various  ob- 
jections. Without  pausing  to  show  that  in  other 
respects  they  are  imperfect,  it  is  manifest  that 


BeingC,**l,ifiC*tl0n  °f     *no  8UPreme  genus  or  category  Being  is  not 

immediately  divided  into  these  ten  classes,  and 
that  they  neither  constitute  coordinate  nor  distinct  species.  For 
Being  (row,  ens)  is  primarily  divided  into  Being  by  itself  (ens  per 
se),  and  Being  by  accident  {ens  per  accidens).  Being  by  itself  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  Category  of  Aristotle,  equivalent  to  substance ; 
Being  by  accident  comprehends  the  other  nine,  but  is,  I  think,  more 
properly  divided  in  the  following  manner :  —  Being  by  accident  is 
viewed  either  as  absolute  or  as  relative.  As  absolute,  it  flows  either 
from  the  matter,  or  from  the  form  of  things.  If  from  the  matter, 
it  is  Quantity,  Aristotle's  second  category ;  if  from  the  form,  it  is 
Quality,  Aristotle's  third  category.  As  relative,  it  corresponds  to 
Aristotle's  fourth  category,  Relation;  and  to  Relation  all  the  other 
six  may  be  reduced.  For  the  category  Where  is  the  relation  of  a 
thing  to  other  things  in  space ;  the  category  When  is  the  relation  of 
a  thing  to  other  things  in  time.  Action  and  Passion  constitute  a 
single  relation,  —  the  relation  of  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Posture 
is  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other ;  finally,  Habit 


1  Kritih  d.r.  F.,  p.  MO,  edit.  Rosenkraiix  3  With  this  classification  of  the  Categories, 

—  Ed.  compare  Aquinas,  In  Arist.  Mttnpk.,  L.  v. 

S  That  tbe  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  lect.  9.    Suarez,  Disputation**  MeiapAyiica. 

logical  but  metaphyseal,  see  C.  Carleton;  Disp.  89,  H  12, 16.  —  ] 
[Thomas  Compton  Carleton,  Philotophia,  Vni- 
DiMp.iltt.  d.  tML— Ed.] 
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is  the  relation  of  a  thing  containing  and  a  thing  contained.  The 
little  I  have  now  said  in  regard  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  I  was  strictly  warranted  to  say,  considering 
them,  as  I  do,  as  wholly  extralogical,  and  I  have  merely  referred  to 
them  as  exhibiting  an  example  of  the  application  of  the-  doctrine 
of  classification.1 

I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  physical  sciences  of 
arrangement,  the  best  instances  of  which  are  seen 
Name*  for  the  dilier-     in  the  different  departments  of  Natural  History, 
cnt  steps  in  the  series     jt  |8  found  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  relative 

«?,^c«tbeofPhyi  Place  of  eaoh  8t0P  in  the  afloending  and  descend- 
raugi  went.  ing  series  of  classes,  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular 

designation.  Thus  kingdom,  class,  order,  tribe, 
family,  genus,  subgenus,  species,  subspecies,  variety,  and  the  like,  are 
terms  that  serve  conveniently  to  mark  out  the  various  degrees  of 
generalization,  in  its  application  to  the  descriptive  sciences  of  na- 
ture. With  such  special  applications  and  contingent  differences, 
Logic  has,  however,  no  concern.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  last 
relative  denomination  of  concepts  under  the  head  of  Subordination 
in  Extension.   It  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 


f  XXXVII.  A  genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals,  is 

Z  «"ftl^^     called  a  or  ^iversal,  or  Subject, 

Whole*  and  Part*.         Or  Suljective,  or  Potential  Whole ;  while 

species  as  contained  under  a  genus,  and  in- 
dividuals as  contained  under  a  species,  are  called  Logical,  or 
Universal,  or  Subject,  or  Subjective,  or  Potential  Parts.  E  con- 


l  There  1«  nothing  In  regard  to  which  a 
greater  divertity  of  opinion  has  prevailed, 
even  among  Logicians,  than  the  number  of 
Categories.  For  some  allow  only  two  —  Sub- 
stance and  Mode;  others  three  —  Substance, 
Mode,  and  Uelation;  others  four  —  Mind, 
Space,  Matter,  and  Motion;  others  wren 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  following 
distich: 

"  Men*,  Mrnsura,  Qnits,  ifotw,  Ptmtvra,  Fig- 
ura, 

Craivujiu  Mattries,  dederunt  exordia  rebus." 

rum/' 

Aristotle's  Logic,  0.  li.  ff  1,3;  RtuPs  Account 
of,  Works,  p.  6S6  et  stq.  See  Facciolati,  Logien, 
t.  I.  Hudimtmta  Logita,  P.  I.,  0.  ill.  p  32. 
Purchot,  Instit.  Phiios.,  u  I.  Log***,  P-  82,  ed. 


1716.  Chauvln,  Lexicon  PhUosopkieunt,v.  Cote- 
gortma.  [For  rations  attempts  at  reduction 
and  classification  of  the  categories,  see  noti- 
ons, Ennead.,  VI.  L.  ii.,  o.  8  tt  sea.  (Tenne- 
mann,  Oesek.  der  Phil.,  vl.,  p.  175  st  sec.)  Da- 
rid  the  Armenian,  In  Brandis,  Sekoiia  ad 
Aristot.,  p.  48.  Bamus,  Animad.  Aristot.  [L. 
ir.,  p.  80  et «««.,  ed.  1560,  Ed.)  Jo.  Pkns  Ml- 
randulanuH,  Cvnclusiunts,  Optra,  p.  90,  cd. 
Basil,  1672;  Laurentius  Valla,  [Dialettiea  Dis- 
putation**, oo.  i.  II.—  Ed.]  Eugenics,  A«ryi<c^ 
p.  126  et  sea.  On  categoric  tables  of  rarioua 
authors,  see  I>enzinjrer,  Inst.  Log  ,  ii.  f  WX5,  p. 
56.  On  history  of  categories  in  antiquity,  see 
Petersen,  Otrysippeaj  Phil  Fun>l  amenta,  p.  1 
st  sea.  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Piston  ists 
and  8totos  on  the  subject  of  the  Categories, 
see  Facciolati,  Inst.  Log.,  [Logiea  t.  II.,  p.  ii , 
p.  84  •/  stq.  Cf.  Trendelenburg!!,  Gtsckida* 
dn  KategorunUkrt,  pp.  261,  267.—  Ed.] 
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rer*o,— an  individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a  species  as 
containing  in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical  or  Formal  or 
Actual  Whole  /  while  species  as  contained  in  an  individual,  and 
genera  as  contained  in  species,  are  called  Metaphysical,  or  For~ 
mal,  or  Actual  Parts)  This  nomenclature,  however,  in  so  far  as 
metaphysical  is  opposed  to  logical,  is  inept;  for  we  shall  see 
that  both  those  wholes  and  parts  are  equally  logical,  and  that 
logicians  have  been  at  fault  in  considering  one  of  them,  in  their 
doctrino  of  reasoning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

A  whole  is  that  which  contains  parts ;  a  part  is  that  which  is 
Explicate         contained  in  a  whole.   But  as  the  relation  of  a 

whole  and  parts  is  a  relation  dependent  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  mind  contemplates  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  and  as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  these 
may  be  considered,  it  follows  that  there  may  also  be  different  wholes 
and  parts.  Philosophers  have,  accordingly,  made  various  enumera- 
tions of  wholes ;  and,  without  perplexing  you  with  any  minute  dis- 
cussion of  their  various  divisions,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  aware  of  the  two  wholes  with  which  Logic  is  con- 
versant, —  (and  that  there  are  two  logical  wholes,  and  consequently, 
two  grand  forms  of  reasoning,  and  not  one  alone,  as  all  logicians 

have  hitherto  taught,  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor 

the0^. Ttow  hi  to  convince  vou)>— to  this  end> 1  ^y* h  may be 

WLoiw"00'  *mM*     expedient  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  the 

various  wholes  into  which  the  human  mind  may 

group  up  the  objects  of  its  speculation. 

Wholes  may  first  be  divided  into  two  genera,  —  into  a  Whole 
by  itself  (totum  per  se)y  and  a  Whole  by  acci- 

W^holt11  find 

Whole accvtins         dent  (totum  per  accidens).    A  Whole  per  se  is 

that  which  the  parts  of  their  proper  nature 

necessarily  constitute ;  thus  body  and  soul  constitute  the  man.  A 

Whole  per  accidens  is  that  which  the  parts  make  up  contingently ; 

as  when  man  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

A  Whole  per  se  may,  again,  be  subdivided  into  five  kinds,  into  a 

Logical,  a  Metaphysical,  a  Physical,  a  Mathc- 

iZhtPtrM^-V     matical»  and  a  Collective-    10>  A  Logical,  styled 
Metopbyri^?**1'  **'     also  a  Universal,  a  Subject  or  Subjective,  a  Po- 
tential Whole ;  and,  2°,  A  Metaphysical,  styled 
also  a  Formal  or  an  Actual  Whole,— these  I  have  defined  in  the  para- 
» 

1  See  Timpler,  Logica,  [p.  282  tt  $eq.]  F«o-    it*  JUitUvta,  P.  III.,  c  «.,  j  %  ed.  Genera, 
aiolan,  [Lofita,  t.  i.,  Rudimmta,  Logica,  P.  II.,    1008.  —  Ed.)    Burgendyk,  [1 
CTi.,p.61>fia.-ED.]  Derodon,  p.  «7  [Log-    i>«,  p.  61. -Ed.] 
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graph.  It  is  manifest  that  the  logical  and  metaphysical  wholes  are 
the  converse  of  each  other.  For  as  the  logical  whole  is  the  genus, 
the  logical  parts  the  species  and  individual ;  in  the  metaphysical, 
e  contra,  an  individual  is  the  whole  of  which  the  species,  a  species  the 
whole  of  which  the  genera,  are  the  parts.  A  metaphysical  whole  is 
thus  manifestly  the  whole  determined  by  the  comprehension  of  a 
concept,  as  a  logical  whole  is  that  whole  determined  by  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  of  comprehension 
affords  the  conditions  of  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  valid, 
equally  useful,  equally  easy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equally  natu- 
ral, as  that  afforded  by  the  whole  of  the  extension,  it  must  bo 
allowed  that  it  is  equally  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  logical 
whole,  as  the  whole  which  has  hitherto  exclusively  obtained  that 

denomination.    3°,  A  Physical,  or,  as  it  is  likc- 
8°,  Physical.  .  . 

wise  called,  an  Essential  Whole,  is  that  which 
consists  of  matter  and  of  form,  in  other  words,  of  substance  and  of 
4°  Mathematical  accident,  as  its  essential  parts.  4°,  A  Mathe- 
matical, called  likewise  a  Quantitative,  an  In- 
tegral, more  properly  an  Integrate,  Whole  (totum  ititegratum),  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  integral,  or,  more  properly,  of  integrant 
parts  {partes  integrantes).  In  this  whole  every  part  lies  out  of  every 
other  part,  whereas,  in  a  physical  whole,  the  matter  and  form,  the 
substance  and  accident,  permeate  and  modify  each  other.  Thus,  in 
the  integrate  whole  of  a  human  body,  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  its 

integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but  each  lies 
out  o£  each  other.  5°,  A  Collective,  styled  also  a 
Whole  of  Aggregation,  is  that  which  has  its  material  parts  separate 
and  accidentally  thrown  together,  as  an  army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
pile  of  wheat,  etc.1 

But  to  proceed  now  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  para- 
graph last  dictated.  Of  these,  none  seem  to  require  any  exposition, 
save  the  words  subjective  and  potential,  as  synonyms  appliod  to  a 
Logical  or  Universal  whole  or  parts. 

The  former  of  these,  —  the  term  subjective,  or  more  properly  sub- 
ject, as  applied  to  the  species  as  parts  subjacent 
The  term*  «6/W<»nd     t0j  or  \y\n»  under,  a  genus,  — to  tho  individuals, 


mbitctirf  m  applied  to 

laical  whole    aad      M  PartS  8«bJ*cent  to>  or  ty*g  under>  a  sPecies> 

is  a  clear  and  appropriate  expression.    But,  as 


applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as 
wholes,  the  term  subject  is  manifestly  improper,  and  the  term  sub- 
jective hardly  defensible.    In  like  manner,  the  term  universal,  as 

l  See  above,  p.  143,  note.  —  Ed. 
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applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as  logical  wholes,  is  correct ; 
but  as  applied  to  individuals,  considered  as  logical  parts,  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  desire,  however,  to  obtain 
epithets  common  both  to  the  parts  and  to  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
indicate  at  once  the  relation  in  general,  has  caused  logicians  to  vio- 
late the  proprieties  both  of  language  and  of  thought.  But  as  the 
terms  have  been  long  established,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  by  this  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  term  potential,  —  I  shall,  before  saying  anything, 
read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  Antient  Meta- 
physics of  the  learned  Lord  Monboddo.1    "  In 


Lord  d 

the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  by  the  nature  of 


things,  that  the  genus  should  contain  the  species 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  species  should  likewise  contain  the  genus,  in 
the  same  respect.  But,  in  different  respects,  it  is  possible  that  each 
of  them  may  contain  the  other,  and  be  contained  by  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  try  to  distinguish  the  different  manners  of  containing,  and 
being  contained.  And  there  is  a  distinction  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of  ancient  philosophy,  solving  many  difficulties  that  are 
otherwise  unsurmountable,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  likewise  solve 
this  difficulty.  The  distinction  I  mean  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  exists  8wa/x«,  or  potentially  only,  and  that  which  exists  ivtpytu^ 
or  actually.  In  the  first  sense,  everything  exists  in  its  causes ;  and, 
in  the  other  sense,  nothing  exists  but  what  is  actually  produced. 
Now,  in  this  first  sense,  the  whole  species  exists  in  the  genus ;  for 
the  genus  virtually  contains  the  whole  species,  not  only  what  actu- 
ally exists  of  it,  but  what  may  exist  of  it  in  any  future  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  lowest  species,  below  which  there  is  nothing 
but  individuals,  contains  virtually  all  those  individuals,  present  and 
future.  Tims,  the  species  man  comprehends  all  tho  individuals  now 
existing,  or  that  shall  hereafter  exist ;  which,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  parts  of  the  species  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  is  actu- 
ally contained  in  the  species ;  and  the  species,  likewise,  in  each  of 
the  individuals  under  it.  Thus,  the  genus  animal  is  actually  con- 
tained in  the  species  man,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  species  man  is  actually  con- 
tained in  each  individual.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
owe  to  an  author,  hardly  known  at  all  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  that  I  got  the  hint  of  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  from  him.  The  author  I  mean  is  a  living  Greek  author, 
Eugeuius  Diaconus,  at  present  Professor,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 


1  Vol.  I.  p.  479. 
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Patriarch's  University  at  Constantinople,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  system  of  logic  in  very  good  Attic  Greek." 

This,  or  rather  a  similar  passage  at  p.  73  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Antient  Metaphysics,  affords  Air.  Stewart  an 


Stewart's  rtrieture*  opportunity  of  making  sundry  unfavorable  strio 
Bidemi*.  P*"Bge  C°D      tures  on  the  technical  language  of  Logic,  in 

regard  to  which  he  asserts,  w  the  adepts  are  not, 
to  this  day,  unanimously  agreed ;"  and  adds,  that  "  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a  discovery  on  which,  in  Lord  Monbod- 
do's  opinion,  the  whole  truth  of  the  syllogism  depends,  should  be  of 
so  very  recent  a  date."1  Now  this  is  another  example  which  may 
serve  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any  confidence  in  the  asser- 
tions and  arguments  even  of  learned  men.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  so  far  is  Eugenius  from  being  the  author  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  term  potential  as  applied  to  a  logical  whole, 
that  both  are  to  be  found,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Logic.  To  quote  only  one,  but  one  of  the  best  and  best 
known,  that  of  Burgersdyek,  —  he  says,  speaking  of  the  logical 
whole :  w  Et  quia  universale  subjectas  species  et  individua  non  actu 
continet  sed  potentia;  factum  est,  ut  hoc  totum  dictum  sit  totum  po- 
tentiate, cum  cetene  species  totius  dicantur  totum  actuate,  quia  partes 
suns  actu  continent."1  Aristotle  notices  this  difference  of  the  two 
wholes  .* 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  concepts  as  recipro- 
cally related  in  the  perpendicular  line  of  Subordination,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension,  in  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  as  containing 
classes,  —  I  must,  before  proceeding  to  consider  them  under  this 
quantity  in  the  horizontal  lino  of  Coordination,  state  to  you  two 
terms  by  which  characters  or  concepts  are  denominated,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  viewed  as  differences  by  which  a  concept  is  divided  into 
two  subordinate  parts. 

H  XXXVIII.  The  character,  or  complement  of  characters,  by 
which  a  lower  geuus  or  species  is  distin- 
p*r.  xxxvm.  o«n-     guished,  both  from  the  genus  to  which  it  is 

•rio,  Spcriflo,  and  In- 

dmduai  Durance.       subordinate,  and  from  the  other  genera  or 

species  with  which  it  is  coordinated,  is 
called  the  Generic  or  the  Specific  Difference  (&a<f>opa  ym^ 
and  Sta^opu  ei8uo7,  differentia  generica,  and  differentia  speciftca). 
The  sum  of  characters,  again,  by  which  a  singular  or  individual 

l  El'mmtt,  vol.  11.,  c.  ill.,  S  1;  Works,  vol.  «  Vide  Timptcr,  Logica,  [L  II.  0. 1.  D*  Tato 
HI.,  p  199  and  p.  200,  note.  ,t  Pant.  —  Ej>.} 

•i  Lib.  I.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  43,  ed.  1600.  -  Ed. 
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thing  is  discriminated  from  the  species  under  which  it  stands 
and  from  other  individual  things  along  with  which  it  stands, 
is  called  the  Individual  or  Singular  or  Numerical  Difference 
{differentia  individual™  vel  singularis  vel  numerica)} 

Two  things  are  thus  said  to  be  genetically  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  lie  apart  in  two  different  genera ;  specifi- 
cally different,  inasmuch  as  they  lie  apart  in  two 
different  species;  individually  or  numerically  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  constitute  one  and  the  same  reality.  Thus  animal  and 
stofie  may  be  said  to  be  generically  different;  horse  and  ox  to  be 

specifically  different ;  Highflyer  and  Eclipse  to 
dTZI^  SPeCifl°     ^  numerically  or  individually  different.    It  is 

evident,  however,  that  as  all  genera  and  species, 
except  the  highest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other  may  be 
styled  indifferently  either  genera  or  species,  generic  difference  and 
specific  difference  are  in  general  only  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing;  and,  accordingly,  the  terms  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous^ 
which  apply  properly  only  to  the  correlation  of  genera,  are  usually 
applied  equally  to  the  correlation  of  species. 
"Individual  existences  can  only  be  perfectly  discriminated  in  Per- 
ception, external  or  internal,  and  their  numerical 
differences  are  endless ;  for  of  all  possible  contra- 
dictory attributes  the  one  or  the  other  must,  on 
the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  each  individual  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  species 
and  genera  may  be  perfectly  discriminated  by  one  or  few  charac- 
ters. For  example,  maw,  is  distinguished  from  every  genus  or 
species  of  animal  by  the  one  character  of  rationality;  triangle,  from 
every  other  class  of  mathematical  figures,  by  the  single  character  of 
trilaterality.  It  is,  therefore,  far  easier  adequately  to  describe  a 
genus  or  species  than  an  individual  existence  ;  as  in  the  latter  case, 
we  must  select,  out  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  characters  which  an 
individual  comprises,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  those  by 
which  the  thing  may  most  easily  be  recognized." *  But  as  those 
which  we  thus  select  are  only  a  few,  and  are  only  selected  with 
reference  to  our  faculty  of  apprehension  and  our  capacity  of  mem- 
ory, they  always  constitute  only  a  petty,  and  often  not  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  differences  by  which  the  individuality 
of  the  object  is  determined. 
Having  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Subordination  of 

♦  46. -Ed.  9  Knig,  Log*,  i  46,  p.  184-6.  -  Ed. 
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concepts  under  Extension,  it  is  only  necessary-  to  observe  that  their 
Coordination  under  that  quantity  affords  nothing  which  requires 
explanation,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XXXIX.   Notions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the 
coordinate  species  of  the  same  genus  may 
J^JSLZZ     *»  Conspecies  /  and  in  *o  far  as  Con- 

species  are  considered  to  be  different  but 
not  contradictory,  they  are  properly  called  Discrete  or  Dis- 
junct Notions  {notiones  discretes  vel  disjunctm).  The  term 
Disparate  {notiones  disparates)  is  frequently  applied  to  this 
opposition  of  notions,  but  less  properly ;  for  this  ought  to  be 
reserved  to  denote  the  corresponding  opposition  of  notions  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

I  conclude  the  consideration  of  concepts,  as  dependent  on  Exten- 
sion, by  a  statement  of  the  two  general  laws,  by  which  both  Sub- 
ordination and  Coordination  of  notions,  under  this  quantity,  are 
regulated. 

%  XL.  The  whole  classification  of  things  by  Genera  and 
Species  is  governed  by  two  laws.  The  one 
ut.™  of  these,  the  law  of  Homogeneity  (prir,*. 
subordination  *nd  oo-  pium  Homogeneitatis),  is,  —  That  how  dif- 
T^'rTTJ::  ferent  ">ever  «™y  be  any  two  concepts, 
•d,-vi«,  orHomoge-  they  both  still  stand  subordinated  under 
ne!£.  *"*  H"uro**"     some  higher  concept;  in  other  words,  things 

the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  certain  respects, 
be  similar.  The  other,  the  law  of  Heterogeneity  (principium 
Jfeterogeneitatis),  is,  —  That  every  concept  contains  other  con- 
cepts under  it;  and,  therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we 
descend  always  to  other  concepts,  but  never  to  individuals ;  in 
other  words,  things  the  most  homogeneous  —  similar — must, 
in  certain  respects,  be  heterogeneous  —  dissimilar. 


Of  these  two  laws,  the  former,  as  the  principle  which  enables, 
and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  rise  from  species  to 

^Iru^taD  Ud  genU8' is  that  which  determine9  the  Prow?8S  of 
8pditot!oB.OI>  *"      Generification ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  principle 

which  enables,  and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  find 
always  species  under  a  genus,  is  that  which  regulates  the  process  of 
Specification.  The  second  of  these  laws,  it  is  evident,  is  only  true 
ideally,  only  true  in  theory.    The  infiuite  divisibility  of  concepts, 
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like  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time,  exists  only  in  specula- 
tion. And  that  it  is  theoretically  valid,  will  be 
Law  of  Heterog*     manifest,  if  we  take  two  similar  concepts,  that 
ndty  true    y  tw<)  concepts  with  a  small  difference :  let  us 

then  clearly  represent  to  ourselves  this  difference, 
and  we  shall  find  that  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  we  can  always 
conceive  it  still  less,  without  being  nothing,  that  is,  we  can  divide  it 
ad  infinitum;  but  as  each  of  these  infinitesimally  diverging  differ- 
ences affords  always  the  condition  of  new  species,  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  never  end,  that  is,  reach  the  individual,  except  per  aaltntn} 
There  is  another  law,  which  Kant  promulgates  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Heason*  and  which  may  be  called  the  law  of  Logical 

Affinity,  or  the  law  of  Logical  Continuity.  It 

fln^T  °f  L°gte*1         is  this>  —  That  no  two  coordinate  species  touch 

so  closely  on  each  other,  but  that  we  can  con- 
ceive other  or  others  intermediate.  Thus  man  and  orang-outang, 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are  proximate  species,  but  still  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  them,  and  how  many  species  can  we  not 
imagine  to  ourselves  as  possibly  interjacent? 
This  law  I  have,  however,  thrown  out  of  account,  as  not  univer- 
sally true.  For  it  breaks  down  when  we  apply 
Ground*  on  which  jt  t0  mathematical  classifications.  Thus  all  an- 
gles are  either  acute  or  right  or  obtuse.  For 
between  these  three  coordinate  species  or  genera 
no  others  can  possibly  be  interjected,  though  we  may  always  subdi- 
vide each  of  these,  in  various  manners,  into  a  multitude  of  lower 
species.  This  law  is  also  not  true  when  the  coordinate  species  are 
distinguished  *by  contradictory  attributes.  There  can  in  these  be 
no  interjacent  species,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle.  For 
example: — in  the  Cuvierian  classification  the  genus  animal  is 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  vertebrata  and  invertebrata,  that  is, 
into  animals  with  a  backbone  —  with  a  spinal  marrow ;  and  animals 
without  a  backbone — without  a  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  intermediate  class?* 

1  Cf.  Kmg,  Logik,  S  45  p  135,  and  pp.  130,  s  Baehmaan,  [Lofii,  f  61,  pp.  102,  108.— 
187.  -Ed.  Ed.]  [Compare  Erie*,  Leg*,  *  21.  -  Ed.] 

3  r.  610.  ed.  Boaenknuu,  Cf 
p.  138.  —  Ed. 
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SECTION  II.  —  OF  TIIE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  —  ENNOEMATIC. 

HI.  RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  OP  CONCEPTS. 

B.  QUANTITY  OF  COMPREHENSION. 

Having  now  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  Reciprocal  Re- 
lation of  Concepts  as  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  that  rela- 


bLwion. 18  "  ^on  aa  reg"late^  °y  tnc  counter  quantity  of 

Comprehension.    On  this  take  the  following 

paragraph :  — 

%  XLI.  When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together 
according  to  their  Comprehension,  they 
c.T "ud Afferent  n*o^     cither  coincide  or  they  do  not;  that  is,  they 


either  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  same  char- 
acters. Notions  are  thus  divided  into  Iden- 
tical and  Different  (conceptus  identic*  et  diversi).  The  Iden- 
tical are  either  absolutely  or  relatively  the  same.  Of  notions 
Absolutely  Identical  there  are  actually  none;  notions  JMatively 
Identical  are  called,  likewise,  Similar  or  Cognate  (notiones 
similes,  affines,  cognata?) ;  and  if  the  common  attributes,  by 
which  they  are  allied,  be  proximate  and  necessary,  they  are 
called  Reciprocating  or  Convertible  {notiones  reciprocal,  con- 
vertibiles)} 

In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  notions  absolutely  Identical.    That  such  arc 

1  [Ewer,  L/  Sm  j  SC.] 
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impossible,  is  manifest   "  For,  it  being  assumed  that  such  exist, 

as  absolutely  identical,  they  necessarily  have  no 
Explication.  differences  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  : 

but  what  are  indiscernible  can  be  known,  neither 


as  two  concepts,  nor  as  two  identical  concepts ; 
because  we  are,  ex  hypothesis  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  They  are,  therefore,  to  us  as  one.  Notions  absolutely 
identical  can  only  be  admitted,  if,  abstracting  our  view  altogether 
from  the  concepts,  we  denominate  those  notions  identical,  which 
have  reference  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  which  arc  conceived 
either  by  different  minds,  or  by  the  same  mind,  but  at  different 
times.  Their  difference  is,  therefore,  one  not  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  extrinsic  and  contingent.  Taken  in  this  sense,  Abso- 
lutely Identical  notions  will  be  only  a  less  correct  expression  for 
Reciprocating  or  Convertible  notions." 1 

5  XLII.    Considered  under  their  Comprehension,  concepts, 
again,  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  said  to 
«mon«rf0^o«p<tIP^     DC  eitner  Congruent  or  Agreeing,  inasmuch 

as  they  may  be  connected  in  thought;  or 
Conflictive,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot.  The  connection  consti- 
tutes the  Opposition  of  notions  (to  avructurSai,  ojypositio).  This 
is  twofold ;  —  1°,  Immediate  or  Contradictory  Opposition,  called 
likewise  Repugnance  (to  cUri^wm/aos  oytik&xtSox,  amttfxims,  ojyposi- 
tio  immediata  sive  contradictoria,  repugnantia) ;  and,  2°,  Me- 
diate or  Contrary  Opposition  (to  ivavrtuK  cutuccmt-Scu,  ivavrtorrp, 
oppositio  mediata  vel  contraria).  The  former  emerges  when 
one  concept  abolishes  (toUit),  directly  or  by  simple  negation, 
what  another  establishes  (ponit) ;  the  latter,  when  one  concept 
does  this  not  directly  or  by  simple  negation,  but  through  the 
affirmation  of  something  else.* 

"Identity  is  not  to  be  corfounded  with  Agreement  or  Congru- 
ence, nor  Diversity  with  Connection.    All  iden- 
ExpHcation.  tical  concepts  are,  indeed,  congruent;  but  all 

m!ntn  Divc^7  c^g™011*  notions  are  not  identical.  Thus  learn- 

Coniuotioii.  in9  an<l  virtue,  beauty  and  riches,  magnanimity 

and  stature,  are  congruent  notions,  inasmuch  as, 
in  thinking  a  thing,  they  can  easily  be  combined  in  the  notion  we 
form  of  it,  although  in  themselves  very  different  from  each  other. 

1  [Ewer,  Logii,  1 88,  p.  79.]  Cf.  King,  Lagik,       «  Cf.  Drobtoch,  Log*,  p.  17,  i  25  uq. 
i*7,.i.d  Anm.l.-Ei>. 
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In  like  manner,  all  connective  notions  are  diverse  or  different  notions, 
for  unless  different,  they  could  not  be  mutually  conflictive ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  different  concepts  are  not  conflictive ;  but  those 
only  whose  difference  is  so  great  that  each  involves  the  negation  of 
the  other ;  as,  for  example,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity, 
Health  and  poverty.  Thus  these  notions  are  by  preeminence,  —  icaf 
—  said  to  be  opposed,  although  it  is  true  that,  in  thinking,  we 
can  oppose,  or  place  in  antithesis,  not  only  different,  but  even  iden- 
tical, concepts." 

u  To  speak  now  of  the  distinction  of  Contradictory  and  Contrary 
Opposition,  or  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety ; 

Cootra^opp^tion*     —  °^  tneso  tno  *°rmer  —  Contradiction  —  is 

exemplified  in  the  opposites, —  yellow,  not  yd* 
loio,  walking,  not  walking.  Here  each  notion  is  directly,  immedh 
ately,  and  absolutely,  repugnant  to  the  other,  —  they  are  reciprocal 
negatives.  This  opposition  is,  therefore,  properly  called  that  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Repugnance  /  and  the  opposing  notions  them- 
selves are  contradictory  or  repttgnant  notions,  in  a  single  word,  con- 
tradictories.  The  latter,  or  Contrary  Opposition,  is  exemplified  in 
the  opposites,  yellow,  blue,  red,  etc.,  walking,  standing,  lying,  etc." 

"In  the  case  of  Contradictory  Opposition,  there  are  only  two 
conflictive  attributes  conceivable ;  and  of  these  one  or  other  must 
be  predicated  of  the  object  thought.  In  the  case  of  Contrary  Oppo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  two  conflictive  characters  are 
possible,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  that  if  one  of  these  be 
not  predicated  of  an  object,  any  one  other  must.  Thus,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  sit  and  stand,  and  consequently  sitting  and  standing 
are  attributes  each  severally  incompatible  with  the  other;  yet  I  may 
exist  neither  sitting  nor  standing,  —  I  may  lie;  but  I  must  either  sit 
or  not  sit,  I  must  either  stand  or  not  stand,  etc.  Such,  in  general, 
are  the  oppositions  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety." 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  logical  sig- 
nificance.   Immediate  or  Contradictory  Oppo- 
Logicai  significance     8ition  constitutes,  in  Logic,  affirmative  and  neg- 

of  Contradictory  and  .  .  «        •  ... 

Contrary  oppodUoo.      atlV0  notions.     By  the  former  something  is 

posited  or  affirmed  (ponitur,  affirmatur) ;  by 
the  latter,  something  is  sublated  or  denied  {toUitur,  negatur).  This, 
however,  is  only  done  potentially,  in  so  far  as  concepts  are  viewed 
apart  from  judgments,  for  actual  affirmation  and  actual  negation 
suppose  an  act  of  judgment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  two 
concepts  afford  the  elements,  and,  if  brought  into  relation,  necessi- 
tate the  formation  of  an  affirmative  or  negative  proposition,  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  negative  and  affirmative." 
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«*  Further,  it  ia  evident  that  a  notion  can  only  be  logically  denied 
by  a  contradiction.  For  when  we  abstract  from  the  matter  of  a 
notion,  as  Logic  does,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  one  concept 
excludes  another,  unless  the  one  be  supposed  the  negation  of  the 
other.  Logically  considered,  all  positive  or  affirmative  notions  are 
congruent,  that  is,  they  can,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  be  all 
conceived  or  thought  together;  but  whether  in  reality  they  can 
coexist  —  that  cannot  be  decided  by  logical  rules.  If,  therefore, 
we  would,  with  logical  precision  and  certainty,  oppose  things,  we 
must  oppose  them  not  as  contraries  (A  B  C),  but  as  contradicto- 
ries (A  — not  A  B  —  not  B  C—not  (J).  Hence  it  also  follows, 
that  there  is  no  negation  conceivable  without  the  concomitant  con- 
ception of  an  affirmation  ;  for  we  cannot  deny  a  thing  to  exist,  with- 
out having  a  notion  of  the  existence  which  is  denied." 1 

There  are  also  certain  other  relations  subsisting  between  notions, 
compared  together  in  reference  to  their  Comprehension. 

T  XLIII.  Notions,  as  compared  with  each  other  in  respect 
of  their  Comprehension,  are  further  distin- 
guished into  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic.  The 
former  are  made  up  of  those  attributes 
which  are  essential,  and,  consequently,  necessary  to  the  object 
of  the  notion :  these  attributes,  severally  considered,  are  called 
Essentials,,  or  Internal  Denominations  (ouo-uu&j;,  essentia!  ia,  de- 
nominationes  internee,  intrinsicce),  and,  conjunctly,  the  Essence 
{owrCa,  essentia).  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  those 
attributes  which  belong  to  the  object  of  the  notion  only  in  a 
contingent  manner,  or  by  possibility ;  and  which  are,  therefore, 
styled  Accidents,  or  Extrinsic  Denominations  (oiyi/Jc/fycows 
accidentia,  denominationes  externa}  or  extrinsicce).* 

So  much  for  the  mutual  relations  of  notions  in  reference  to  their 
Comprehension,  when  considered  not  in  the  relations  of  Involution 
and  Coordination. 

Having  thus  given  yon  the  distinctions  of  no- 
invoiation  »nd  Co-     tions,  as  founded  on  their  more  general  relations 
ordination  of  Concept*     under  tho  quantity  of  Comprehension,  I  now 

nnder      Compreben-  ,  .  .        .  .        .  . 

lion,—  tbcae  wholly     proceed  to  consider  them  under  this  quantity 
neglected  by  logician*.     in  their  proximate  relations;  that  is,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Involution  and  the  relation  of  Coordi- 
nation.   These  relations  have  been,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected 

1  Krug,  Log*,  p.  118-120.  -Ed.  «  Krug,  Logik,  »  89.- Ed. 
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by  logicians;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have  necessarily 

overlooked  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  all 
J!"!!!  re^on,n*  ta     reasoning;  for  all  our  reasoning  is  either  from 

the  whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  or  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  In  each  quantity  there  is  a  deductive,  and  in 
each  quantity  there  is  an  inductive,  inference ;  and  if  the  reasoning 
under  either  of  these  two  quantities  were  to  be  omitted,  it  ought, 
perhaps  to  have  been  the  one  which  the  logicians  have  exclusively 
cultivated.  For  the  quantity  of  extension  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  only  created  through,  as  abstracted  from,  the  quantity  of 
comprehension ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  at  once 
given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  former  quantity  is  thus 
secondary  and  factitious,  the  latter  primary  and  natural. 

That  logicians  should  have  neglected  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  is  competent  between  the  parts  and  whole 
Bnt  probably  coo-  0f  tne  qnantity  of  comprehension,  is  the  more 
um plated  by  Arfeto-  remarkable,  as,  after  Aristotle,  they  have  in  gen- 
eral articulately  distinguished  the  two  quantities 
from  each  other,  and,  after  Ari>totle,  many  of  them  have  explicitly 
enounced  the  special  law  on  which  the  logic  of  comprehension  pro- 
ceeds. This  principle  established,  but  not  applied,  is  expressed  in 
the  axiom  —  The  character  of  the  character  is  the  character  of  the 
thing;  or,  The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  of  the 
subject  (Nota  notm  est  nota  rei  ipsius  ;  Prcedicatum  pra  dicati  est 
pradicatum  subjecti).  This  axiom  is  enounced  by  Aristotle;1  and 
its  application,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  fully  understood  by  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  even  possible  to  show  in  detail  that  his  whole  analy- 
sis of  the  syllogism  has  reference  to  both  quantities,  and  that  the 
great  abstruseness  of  his  Prior  Analytics,  the  treatise  in  which  he 
develops  the  general  forms  of  reasoning,  arises  from  this,  —  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  rise  to  formula?  sufficiently  general  to  express  at 
once  what  was  common  to  both  kinds; — an  attempt  so  fir  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  subsequent  logicians,  that  they  have  wholly  mis- 
understood and  perverted  his  doctrine.  They  understand  this  doc- 
trine, only  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  in  extensive  quantity;  and  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  they  have  certainly  made  palpa- 
ble and  easy  what  in  Aristotle  is  abstract  and  difficult.  But  then 
they  did  not  observe  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  applies  to  two  species, 
of  which  they  only  consider  one.    It  was  certainly  proper  to  bring 
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down  the  Aristotelic  logic  from  its  high  abstraction,  and  to  deliver 
its  rules  in  proximate  application  to  each  of  tho  two  several  species 
of  reasoning.  This  would  have  been  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  which 
the  Stagirite  had  given  the  sketch.  But  by  viewing  the  analytic  as 
exclusively  relative  to  tho  reasoning  in  extension,  though  they  sim- 
plified the  one-half  of  syllogistic,  they  altogether  abolished  the 
other.  This  mistake  —  this  partial  conception  of  the  science — is 
common  to  all  logicians,  ancient  and  modern ;  for  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  observed,  that  of  the  quantities  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  each  affords  a  reasoning  proper  to  itself;  and  no  one 
has  noticed  that  tho  doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  reference  indifferently 
to  both ;  although  some,  I  know,  having  perceived  in  general  that 
we  do  reason  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  have  on  that 
founded  an  objection  to  all  reasoning  under  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, that  is,  to  the  whole  science  of  Logic  as  at  present  constituted. 
I  have,  in  some  degree,  at  present  spoken  of  matters  which  properly 
find  their  development  in  the  sequel ;  and  I  have  made  this  antici- 
pation, in  order  that  you  should  attend  particularly  to  the  relation 
of  concepts,  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  as  containing 
and  contained,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  foundation  of  one,  and 
that  not  the  least  important,  of  the  two  great  branches,  into  which 
all  reasoning  is  divided. 

%  XLIV.   We  have  seen  that  of  the  two  quantities  of  no- 
tions each  affords  a  logical  Whole  and 
**r.  xuv.  ibto-     Parts ;  and  that,  by  opposite  errors,  the  one 

lotion  and  OoortUn*-  1    J     11  _  1 

tion.  of  these  has,  through  over  inclusion,  been 

called  the  logical ;  whilst  the  other  has, 
through  over  exclusion,  been  called  the  metaphysical.  Thus, 
in  respect  of  their  Comprehension,  no  less  than  of  their  Exten- 
sion, notions  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  Containing 
and  Contained ;  and  this  relation,  which,  in  the  one  quantity 
(extension)  is  styled  that  of  Subordination,  may  in  the  other 
(comprehension),  for  distinction's  sake,  bo  styled  that  of  Invo- 
lution. Coordination  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  in  either 
quantity.1 

In  tho  quantity  of  comprehension,  one  notion  is  involved  in 
another,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  characters, 
which  together  constitute  the  comprehension  of  that  other; 
and  two  notions  are  in  this  quantity  coordinated,  when,  whilst 
neither  comprehends  the  other,  both  are  immediately  compre- 
hended in  the  same  lower  concept. 


1  [Cf  Drobtoch,  Lor*,  H  22,23.  Ftocber,  Logik,  |  49  ] 
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From  what  has  been  formerly  stated,  yon  are  aware  that  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  belonging  to  a  no- 
tion, is  the  complement  of  characters  which  it 
contains  in  it ;  and  that  this  quantity  is  at  its  maximum  in  an  indi- 
vidual.  Thus  the  notion  of  the  individual  Socrates,  contains  in  it, 
besides  a  multitude  of  others,  the  characters  of  Son  of  Sophronis- 
cus, Athenian,  Greek,  European,  man,  animal,  organized  being,  etc. 
But  these  notions,  these  characters,  are  not  all  equally  proximate 
and  immediate ;  some  are  only  given  in  and  through  others.  Thus 
the  character  Athenian  is  applicable  to  Socrates  only  in  and  through 
that  of  Son  of  Sophroniscus, —  the  character  of  Greek,  only  in 
and  through  that  of  Athenian,  —  the  character  of  European,  only 
in  and  through  that  of  Greek, — and  so  forth;  in  other  words,  Soc- 
rates is  an  Athenian  only  as  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  only  a  Greek 
as  an  Athenian,  only  a  European  as  a  Greek,  only  a  man  as  a  Euro- 
pean, only  an  animal  as  a  man,  only  an  organized  being  as  an  ani- 
mal. Those  characters,  therefore,  that  are  given  in  and  through 
others,  stand  to  these  others  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes ;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  principle  —  Part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole, 
that  the  remoter  parts  are  the  parts  of  the  primary  whole.  Thus, 
if  we  know  that  the  individual  Socrates  comprehends  the  character 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  and  that  the  character  son  of  Sophroniscus 
comprehends  the  character  Athenian;  we  are  then  warranted  in 
saying  that  Socrates  comprehends  Athenian,  in  other  words,  that 
Socrates  is  an  Athenian.  The  example  here  taken  is  too  simple  to 
show  in  what  manner  our  notions  are  originally  evolved  out  of  the 
more  complex  into  the  more  simple,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
is  nothing  more  than  a  progressive  unfolding  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  the  characters,  origi- 
nally known  to  us  in  their  vague  or  confused  totality. 

It  is  a  famous  question  among  philosophers, — Whether  our 
knowledge  commences  with  the  general  or  with 
the  individual,  —  whether  children  first  employ 


ing  the  Prtmum  Cogni- 

common,  or  first  employ  proper,  names.   In  this 


controversy,  the  reasoners  have  severally  proved 
the  opposite  opinion  to  be  untenable ;  but  the  question  is  at  once 
solved  by  showing  that  a  third  opinion  is  tho  true,  —  viz.,  that  our 
knowledge  commences  with  the  confused  and  complex,  which,  as 
regarded  in  one  point  of  view  or  in  another,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
either  for  the  individual,  or  for  the  general.  The  discussion  of  this 
problem  belongs,  however,  to  Psychology,  not  to  Logic.1  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  general,  that  all  objects  are  presented  to  us  in 

xxx vi.,  p.  493  uq. 
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lplexity;  that  wo  are  at  first  more  struck  with  the  points  of 
resemblance  than  with  the  points  of  contrast;  that  the  earliest  no- 
tions, and,  consequently,  the  earliest  terms,  are  those  that  corre- 
spond to  this  synthesis,  while  the  notions  and  the  terms  arising 
from  an  analysis  of  this  synthesis  into  its  parts,  are  of  a  subsequent 
formation.  But  though  it  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  Logic  to 
develop  the  history  of  this  procedure;  yet,  as  this  procedure  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  Logic  must  contain  the  form  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  It  must  not  only  enable  us  to  reason  from  the  sim- 
ple and  general  to  the  complex  and  individual ;  it  must,  likewise, 
enable  us  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  reason  from  the  complex 
and  individual  to  the  simple  and  the  general.  And  this  it  does  by 
that  relation  of  notions  as  containing  and  contained,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension.    The  nature  of  this  reasoning  can 

indeed  only  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  treat 
in  Comprehension,     of  syllogism ;  at  present,  I  only  request  that 

Tth^mlTcum^T      y.°U  ^  ^  mind  relati°n9  °f  InVola" 

the  inv™i°red*tLie more  **on  an<^  Coordination,  in  which  notions  stand 
aimpie.  to  each  other  in  the  whole  or  quantity  of  com- 

prehension. In  this  quantity  the  involving  no- 
tion or  whole  is  the  more  complex  notion ;  the  involved  notion  or 
part  is  the  more  simple.  Thus  pigeon  as  comprehending  bird, 
bird  as  comprehending  feathered,  feathered  as  comprehending  warm- 
blooded, warm-blooded  as  comprehending  heart  with  four  cavities, 
heart  with  four  cavities  as  comprehending  breathing  with  lungs,  are 
severally  to  each  other  as  notions  involving  and  involved.  Again, 
notions,  in  the  whole  of  comprehension,  are  coordinated  when  they 

stand  together  as  constituting  parts  of  the  no- 

p™t^l*ni0n,nC0,a"  tion  in  which  they  aro  both  immediately  com- 
prehended. Thus  the  characters  oviparous  and 
warm-blooded,  heart  with  four  cavities,  and  breathing  by  lungs,  as 
all  immediately  contributing  to  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the 
notion  bird,  are,  in  this  respect,  severally  considered  as  its  coordi- 
nate parts.  These  characters  are  not  relative  and  correlative  —  not 
containing  and  contained.  For  we  have  oviparous  animals  which 
are  not  warm-blooded,  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  arc  not 
oviparous.  Again,  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals have  hearts  with  four  cavities  (two  auricles  and  two  ventricles), 
and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  breathe  by  lungs  and  not  by 
gills.  But  then,  in  this  case,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the 
first  of  these  characters  comprehends  the  second,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond comprehends  the  third.  For  we  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
assert,  that  all  animals  breathing  by  lungs  possessed  hearts  of  four 
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cavities,  and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  are  warm-blooded. 
They  are  thus  thought  as  mutually  the  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  whilst  we  may  not  know  their  reciprocal  dependence,  they  are, 
however,  conceived  by  us,  as  on  an  equal  footing  of  coordination. 
(This  at  least  is  true  of  the  two  attributes  heart  with  four  cavities 
and  breathing  by  lungs;  for  these  must  be  viewed  as  coordinate; 
but,  taken  together,  they  may  be  viewed  as  jointly  necessitating 
the  attributo  of  warm-bloodca\  and,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as 
comprehending  it.)    On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

H  XLV.   Notions  coordinated  in  the  whole  of  comprehen- 
sion, are,  in  respect  of  the  discriminating 
par.  xlv.  coomu     characters,  different  without  any  similarity. 

ration  of  notions  la       _,  , 

compr.hea.ioa.  They  are  thus,  pro  tanioy  absolutely  differ- 

ent; and,  accordingly,  in  propriety  are  called 
Disparate  Notions  (notiones  disparate).  On  the  other  hand, 
notions  coordinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  extension,  are, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  by  them  discriminated,  different  (or 
diverse) ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  always  a  common 
attribute  or  attributes  in  which  they  are  alike.  Thus  they  are 
only  relatively  different  (or  diverse);  and,  in  logical  language, 
are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete  Notions  (notiones,  dis- 
junctai,  discretw)} 


l[DroUlacb,I*fi*1H28,24.  Cf.  Ffacber,  Logik,  H9  tt  ] 
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STOIC  H  BIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  TIIOUGIIT. 

II.  -AP0PHANT1C,  OR  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

JUDGMENTS.  —  THEIR  NATURE  AND  DIVISIONS. 

IIavino  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Concepts,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments.    Concepts  and  Judgments,  as  I 

originally  stated,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
^Doctrine  of  Judg-     results  of  different  operations,  for  every  concept, 

as  the  product  of  some  preceding  act  of  Com- 
parison, is  in  fact  a  judgment  fixed  and  ratified  in  a  sign.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  acquired  permanence,  concepts  afford  the  great 
means  for  all  subsequent  comparisons  and  judgments,  and  as  this 
now  forms  their  principal  relation,  it  behoved,  for  convenience, 
throwing  out  of  view  their  original  genealogy,  to  consider  Notions 
as  the  first  product  of  the  Understanding,  and  as  the  conditions  or 
elements  of  the  second.  A  concept  may  be  viewed  as  an  implicit 
or  undeveloped  judgment;  a  judgment  as  an  explicit  or  developed 
concept    But  we  must  now  descend  to  articulate  statements. 

%  XLVI.  To  Judge  (itpiVw,1  judicare)  is  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  congruence  or  of  confliction,  in 
which  two  concepts,  two  individual  things, 


t.- 

or  a  concept  and  an  individual,  compared 
together,  stand  to  each  other.  This  recognition,  considered  as 
an  internal  consciousness,  is  called  a  Judgment  (Xoy&s  uxo^am- 
k6^  judicium) ;  considered  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  called 
a  Proposition  or  Predication  (an-doWri?,  irpdrao-is,'  Suumf/xa, 


1  The  verb  Kf*y*w,  to  judge,  and  still  more  i  [Aristotle  am  the  term  wpaWn  merely 

le  substantive,  xpltris,  jwigment,  are  rarely  for  the  premise  of  a  syllogism,  especially  the 

by  the  (J reek*  —  (never  bjr  Aristotle)  —  major  (he  hat  no  other  word  for  premUe!; 

of  Logic  or  Psychology,  whereas  4w<^<uti*  he  employ*  always  for  an 
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proposition  prcedicalio,  pronunciation)  enunciation  effatum,  pro- 
fatum,  axioma)} 

As  a  judgment  supposes  a  relation,  it  necessarily  implies  a  plural- 
ity of  thoughts,  but  conversely  a  plurality  of 
Explication,— what     thoughts  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  judgment, 
plied  in  Judg-     (j,^  thoughts  whose  succession  is  determined 


by  the  mere  laws  of  Association,  are,  though 
manifested  in  plurality,  in  relation,  and,  consequently,  in  connection, 
not,  however,  so  related  and  so  counected  as  to  constitute  a  judg- 
ment. The  thoughts  water,  iron,  and  rusting,  may  follow  each 
other  in  the  mental  train ;  they  may  even  be  viewed  together  in  a 
simultaneous  act  of  consciousness,  and  this  without  our  considering 
them  in  an  act  of  Comparison,  and  without,  therefore,  conjoining 
or  disjoining  them  in  an  act  of  judgment.  But  when  two  or  more 
thoughts  are  given  in  consciousness,  there  is  in  general  an  endeavor 
on  our  part  to  discover  in  them,  and  to  develop  a  relation  of  con- 
gruence or  of  confliction  ;  that  is,  we  endeavor  to  find  out  whether 
these  thoughts  will  or  will  not  coincide — may  or  may  not  be 
blended  into  one.  If  they  coincide,  we  judge,  we  enounce,  their 
congruence  or  compatibility;  if  they  do  not  coincide,  we  judge,  we 
enounce,  their  confliction  or  incompatibility.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
the  thoughts  —  water,  iron*,  and  rusting,  —  find  them  congruent, 
and  connect  them  into  a  single  thought,  thus — water  rusts  trow, — 
in  that  case  we  form  a  Judgment* 

But  if  two  notions  be  judged  congruent,  in  other  words,  be  con- 
ceived as  one,  this  their  unity  can  only  be  real- 

Condition    under     ize^  m  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 

wMcli  notion*  arc  oon-  .  ,  .1  , 

•Sdend  congruent  notions  is  viewed  as  an  attribute  or  determina- 
tion of  the  o\her.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  think  as  one  two  attributes,  that  is,  two  things 
viewed  as  determining,  and  yet*  neither  determining  or  qualifying 
the  other;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  two  subjects,  that  is,  two  things 
thought  as  determined,  and  yet  neither  of  them  determined  or  qual- 
ified by  the  other.  For  example,  we  cannot  think  the  two  attri- 
butes electrical  and  polar  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  convert  the 
one  of  these  attributes  into  a  subject  to  be  determined  or  qualified  by 
the  other :  but  if  we  do,  —  if  wo  say,  what  is  electrical  is  polar,  we 
at  once  reduce  the  duality  to  unity,  —  we  judge  that  polar  is  one  of 

enunciation  considered  not  u  merely  ay  lie-  I.  p.  863.  Organon  Parti,  pp.  92, 127,  240  tt 

gfeUc.   See  AmmoniuK,  In  Dt  Intrrprtt.,  f.  4  a.  416,  417.] 

Gr.  p.  4.  Lat.  Facciolati,  Ruttimrmta  Logira,  P.  1  By  Stoics  and  Rainlsts. 

1L  c.  i.  p.  69.  WaJtx,  Commttuarius .»  Orgamm,  S  C£  Krug,  Logik,  i  61.  Anm.  i. 
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the  constituent  characters  of  tho  notion  electrical,  or  that  what  is 
electrical  is  contained  under  tho  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the 
common  character  of  polarity.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  think 
the  two  subjects  iron  and  mineral  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  con- 
vert the  one  of  the  subjects  into  an  attribute  by  which  the  other  is 
determined  or  qualified  ;  but  if  we  do, — if  we  say,  iron  is  a  min- 
eral, we  again  reduce  the  duality  to  unity;  we  judge  that  one  of  tho 
attributes  of  the  subject  iron  is,  th.it  it  is  a  mineral,  or  that  iron  is 
contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the  common 
character  of  mineral. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  judgment 
must  contain  and  express  three  notions,  which, 
however,  as  mutually  relative,  constitute  an  indi- 

contalu  three  notion*.  • 

visible  act  of  thought.  It  must  contain,  1°,  The 
notion  of  something  to  be  determined ;  2°,  The  notion  of  some- 
thing by  which  another  is  determined  j  and,  3°,  A  notion  of  the 
relation  of  determination  between  the  two.  This  will  prepare  you 
to  understand  the  following  paragraph. 

f  XLVII.    That  which,  in  the  act  of  Judging,  we  think  as 
the  determined  or  qualified  notion,  is  tech- 
p*r.  xtvn.  sub-     nically  called  the  /Subject  (wnW/zcvov,  sub- 
c^uil***"0***'  ^    jectum)  ;  that  which  we  think  as  the  deter- 
mining or  qualifying  notion,  the  Predicate 
(Ka-nr/opovpfvovy  pr&dicatnm) ;  and  the  relation  of  determina- 
tion, recognized  as  subsisting  between  the  subject  and  the  pred- 
icate, is  called  the  Cojyula.  By  Aristotle,  tho  predicate  includes 
the  copula;1  and,  from  a  hint  by  him,  the  latter  has,  by  subse- 
quent Greek  logicians,  been  styled  the  Appredicate  (irpoa-Karrf- 
yopovfuvov,  apprwdicatum)*   The  Subject  and  Predicate  of  a 
proposition  are,  after  Aristotle,  together  called  its  Terms  or 
Extremes  *  (opot  axpa  vepara,  termini);  as  a  proposition  is  by 
him  sometimes  called  an  Interval  (Suurr^/ta),4  being,  as  it  were, 
a  line  stretched  out  between  the  extremes  or  terms.    Wo  may, 
therefore,  articulately  define  a  judgment  or  proposition  to  bo 
the  product  of  that  act  in  which  we  pronounce,  that,  of  two 


1  See  Dt  IiUrrp.,  e.  8,  where  the  pjjjua,  or  *°  denote  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  ace 

rerb,  includes  the  predicate  and  copula  Ammonlua,  on  De  Inttrp.,  p.  110,  b.  cd.  Aid. 

united. —Ed.  Venot,  1646.   See  below, p.  102.  —  Ed.  [For 

3  See  De  Inttrprtuaiont,  c.  10,  f  4.  "Oray  the  origin  of  thhi  distinction  see  Die 

8*  to  (<rrt  rpiroir  *pwrKamryofnrran,  —  an  (after  Artototle),  Logica,  p.  186. J 

expreariou  to  which  may  be  traced  the  who-  3  Anal.  Prior.,  1. 1, 4.  —  Ed. 

lastic  distinction  between  utun'ii  and  frrtii  ad-       4  Anal.  Prior.,  I.  16, 16, 25.  Ed. 

For  the  term  rpomtaT7r/op°6ntroir 
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notions  thought  as  subject  and  as  predicate,  the  one  does  or 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  other,  either  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  or  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

Thus  in  the  proposition,  iron  is  magnetic,  we  have  iron  for  the 
illustration  Subject,  magnetic  for  the  Predicate,  and  the 

substantive  verb  is  for  the  Copula.  In  regard  to 
this  last,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  **  It  is  not  always  the 
case,  that  in  propositions  the  copula  is  expressed  by  the  substantive 
verb  is  or  est,  and  that  the  copula  and  predicate  stand  as  distinct 
words.  In  adjective  verbs  the  copula  and  predicate  coalesce,  as  in 
the  proposition,  t/ie  sun  shines,  sol  lucet,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
sun  is  shining,  sol  est  lucens.  In  existential  propositions,  that  is, 
those  in  which  mere  existence  is  predicated,  the  same  holds  good. 
For  when  I  say  I  am,  Ego  sum,  the  am  or  sum  has  here  a  far 
higher  and  more  emphatic  import  than  that  of  the  mere  copula  or 
link  of  connection.  For  it  expresses,  lam  existing,  Ego  sum  exist- 
ens.  It  might  seem  that,  in  negative  propositions,  when  the  copula 
is  affected  by  the  negative  particle,  it  is  converted  into  a  non- 
copula.  But  if  we  take  the  word  copula  in  a  wider  meaning,  for 
that  through  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  connected  in  a 
mutual  relation,  it  will  apply  not  only  to  affirmative  but  to  negative, 
not  only  to  categorical  but  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive,  proposi- 
tions."1   I  may  notice  that  propositions  with  the  subject,  predicate, 

and  copula,  all  three  articulately  expressed,  have 
been  called  by  the  schoolmen  those  of  the  third 


adjacent  (propositions  tertii  adjacentis,  or  tertii 
adjecti),  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  contain  three  parts.  This  is 
a  barbarous  expression  for  what  the  Greeks,  after  Aristotle,  called 
U  rpirov  («ro)  Karrjyopovftivov.  For  the  same  reason,  prop- 
ositions with  the  copula  and  predicate  in  one,  were  called  those 
of  the  second  adjacent* 

"  What  has  now  been  said  will  enable  you  to  perceive  how  far 
concepts  and  judgments  coincide,  and  how  fir 
concept,  and  jndg-     lh    differ  Gn  tho  onc  hand?  th     coincide  in  the 

ment»,  —  how  far  tboy       _  _      ,      _        ,  , 

following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  concept 


and  the  judgment  are  both  products ;  the  one  the 
product  of  a  remote,  tho  other  the  product  of  an  immediate,  act  of 
comparison.  In  the  second  place,  in  both,  an  object  is  determined 
by  a  character  or  attribute.    Finally,  in  the  third  place,  in  both, 

1  Krug,  Logik,  i  62;  Anra.,  IL,  pp.  163-4.—    Schnlw,  Logik,  p.  74;  Crakanthorpe,  Logfea, 

i,  Logik,  p.  127;    pp.  1<»,  167.] 
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things  relatively  different  in  existence  are  reduced  to  a  relative 
identity  in  the  unity  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  determination  of  an 
object  by  an  attribute  is  far  more  express  in  the  judgment 
than  in  the  concept ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  developed,  in  the  other, 
only  implied.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  concept  the  unity  of 
thought  is  founded  only  on  a  similarity  of  quality;  in  the  judgment, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  founded  on  a  similarity  of  relation.  For  in 
the  notion,  an  object  and  its  characters  can  only  be  conceived  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  congruent  and  not  connective,  for  thus 
only  can  they  be  united  into  one  total  concept.  But,  in  the  judg- 
ment, as  a  subject  and  predicate  are  not  necessarily  thought  under  a 
similarity  of  quality,  the  judgment  can  comprehend  not  only  con- 
gruent, but  likewise  conflictive,  and  even  contradictory,  notions ;  for 
two  concepts  which  are  compared  together  can  be  recognized  as 
standing  in  the  relation  either  of  congruence  or  of  repugnance. 
Such  is  the  sameness,  and  such  is  the  diversity,  of  concept  and 
judgment."1 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  judgment  or  proposition  consists  of 
three  parts  or  correlative  notions, — the  notion  of  a  subject,  the 
notion  of  a  predicate,  and  the  notion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
as  determined  and  determining. 

Judgments  may,  I  think,  be  primarily  divided  in  two  ways,  —  the 
divisions  being  determined  by  the  general  de- 
pendencies in  which  their  component  parts  stand 
to  each  other,  —  and  the  classes  afforded  by 
these  divisions,  when  again  considered,  without  distinction,  in  the 
different  points  of  view  given  by  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation, 
will  exhaust  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  judgments  are  manifested. 


^  XLVIII.  The  first  great  distinction  of  Judgments  is  taken 
from  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Predicate, 
Par.  xi. vm.  vmt     as  reciprocally  whole  and  part.    If  the  Sub- 
T^tT-  c^Ipwh^     ject  or  determined  notion  be  viewed  as  the 
•ir«udzxt«iiiive.       containing  whole,  we  have  an  Intensive  or 

Comprehensive  proposition ;  if  the  Predicate 
or  determining  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  an  Extensive  proposition. 

This  distinction  of  propositions  is  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
the  two  quantities  of  concepts,  —  their  Comprehension  and  their 

1  Eater,  Logik, |  56,  p.  111. 
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Extension.    The  relntion  of  subject  and  predicate  is 

within  that  of  whole  and  part,  for  we  can  always 
Explication. -this     view  either  the  determining  or  the  determined 

distinction  founded  noUon  ag  ^  whol(J  WQjch  contain8  ^  ot|,er> 
on  the  Comprehension  ,    ,      ,  .  .  ,     ,  ,  . 

The  whole,  however,  which  the  subject  consti- 


«pt«.  tutes,  and  the  whole  which  the  predicate  consti- 

tutes, are  different,  —  being  severally  determined 
by  the  opposite  quantities  of  comprehension  and  of  extension  ;  and 
as  subject  and  predicate  necessarily  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  these  inversfe  quantities,  it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, in  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  whether  we  view 
the  subject  as  the  whole  of  comprehension,  which  contains  the  pre- 
dicate, or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  of  extension,  which  contains 
the  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  in  single  propositions  it  is  rarely  ap- 
parent which  of  the  two  wholes  is  meant ;  for  the  copula  is,  est, 
etc.,  equally  denotes  the  one  form  of  the  relation  as  the  other. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition  man  is  two-legged, —  the  copula  here  is 
convertible  with  comprehends  or  contains  in  it,  for  the  proposition 
means,  man  contains  in  it  two  legged;  that  is,  the  subject  man,  as  an 
intensive  whole  or  complex  notion,  comprehends  as  a  part  the 
predicate  two-legged.  Again,  in  the  proposition  man  is  a  biped\  the 
copula  corresponds  to  contained  under,  for  this  proposition  is  tanta- 
mount to  man  is  contained  under  bijied,  —  that  is,  the  predicate 
bij?cd,  as  an  extensive  whole  or  class,  contains  under  it  as  a  part  the 
subject  man.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
unambiguously  shows  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  of  an  intensive 
or  of  an  extensive  purport ;  nor  in  a  single  proposition  is  this  of  any 
moment.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  one  form  of  expression 
is  better  accommodated  to  express  the  one  kind  of  proposition,  the 
other  better  accommodated  to  express  the  other.  It  is  only  when 
propositions  arc  connected  into  syllogism,  that  it  becomes  evident 
whether  the  subject  or  the  predicate  bo  the  whole  in  or  under 
which  the  other  is  contained;  and  it  is  only  as  thus  constituting 
two  different,  two  contrasted,  forms  of  reasoning,  —  forms  the  most 
general,  as  under  each  of  these  every  other  is  included,  —  that  the 
distinction  becomes  necessary  in  regard  to  concepts  and  proposi- 
tions. The  distinction  of  propositions  into  Extensive  and  Inten- 
sive, it  is  needless  to  say,  is,  therefore,  likewise  the  most  general ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  this  distinction  that 
the  other  distinctions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  are  valid. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  Judgments,  and  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph  : 
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f  XLIX.  The  second  division  of  Judgments  is  founded  on 
the  different  mode  in  which  the  relation  of 
determination  may  subsist  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  a  proposition.  This 
relation  is  either  Simjde  or  Conditional 
(propdsitio  simplex j  propositio  condition' 
alis).  On  the  former  alternative,  the  prop- 
osition is  called  Categorical  y1  on  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  condition  lies  either  ip  the  subject  or  in  the 
predicate,  or  in  both  the  subject  and  predicate,  there  are  three 
species  of  proposition.  In  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is 
Hypothetical,  in  the  second,  Disjunctioe,  in  the  third  JJikru- 
matic  or  ffypothetic(*di$junctive.' 


Var.  XLIX.  Baoond 
division  of  Judg- 
ments, —  Categorioal 
•ad  Conditional,  —  too 
Utter  of  which  is  sub- 
divided Into  Hypo- 
thetloal.  Disjunctive, 


I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order ;  and,  first,  of  Categorical 
propositions.    But  here  it  is  proper,  before  pro- 
Expiiemtkm.i.Ciite-     cceding  to  expound  what  is  designated  by  the 

gorical     Judgments.  .  .  .  . 

The  term  ^goriaU.  term  categorical,  to  commence  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  term  itself.  This  word,  as  far  as  now 
known,  was  first  employed  by  Aristotle  in  a  logical  signification.  I 
have  already  explaiued  the  meaning  of  the  term  category;*  but  you 
are  not  to  suppose,  that  categorical  has  any  reference  to  the  ten 
summa  genera  of  the  Stagirite.  By  Aristotle  the  term  tcarrr/opucbs 
is  frequently  employed,  more  especially  in  the  books  of  the  Prior 
Analytics,  —  and  in  these  books  alone  it  occurs,  if  I  am  correct  in 

ray  estimate,  eighty-seven  times.    Xow  you  will 
I,'bri^n,fl^OD  M     observe,  that  in  no  single  instance  is  this  word 
applied  by  Aristotle,  except  in  one  unambiguous 
fcignification,  that  is,  the  signification  of  affirmative  /  and  it  is  thus 
by  him  used  as  a  term  convertible  with  KaTa<fnTucb<i,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  two  synonyms  of  negation  he  indifferently  employs,  —  dirt>0a- 

tuco«  and  <rr«p7n*c>s.4    Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
lu  me*n,D*  ,D  t,,e     word  in  Aristotelic  usage.    Now  you  will  ob- 

writings  of  hi*  disci-  ,       .      ,      .      ,  ,.  * 

serve,  that  it  obtained  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  This  new 
meaning  it  probably  obtained  from  Theophrastus,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  for  by  him  and  Eudemus  wo  know  that  it  was 
so  employed ;  —  and  in  this  new  meaning  it  was  exclusively  applied 

1  [Categorical  hod  better  bo  called  Absotvtt,  2  Cf.  King,  Logik,  S  67.  —  Ed.  IM«.cenicus, 

as  is  done  by  Uajxteiidi,  Logira,  p.  287,  ed.  loc.  eit. ;  Schnlze,  LoK,k,  H  45, 62,  •»-<».] 

Oxon;  or  Pnftet,  as  by  Mocenicu*,  who  hn«  s  See  above,  p.  139.  —  Ko. 

al*o  Abso4ut<.  See  Contemplation**  Ptnpalttuee)  i  Compare  Diuuuiow,  p.  162.  —  Ed. 
ii.  c.  2,  p.  89  »* 
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by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  expositors  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
in  fact,  by  all  subsequent  logicians  without  exception.  In  this 
second  signification,  the  term  categorical,  as  applied  to  a  proposi- 
tion, denotes  a  judgment  in  which  the  predicate  is  simply  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  and  in  contradistinction  to  those  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  called  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.    In  this 

change  of  signification  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
Thii  difference  of     markable.    But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 

signification  not  hlth-        ,         ,        ,     .  .         ,.  ,  , 

erto  observed.  tnat*  th°ug"  tn©  Anstotelic  employment  of  the 

word  be  in  every  instance  altogether  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous, no  one,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  should  ever 
have  made  the  observation,  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  different 
meanings ;  and  that  in  the  one  meaning  it  was  used  exclusively  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  other  exclusively  by  all  other  logicians.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  tho  Greek  commentators  on  the  Organon  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  passages,  sometimes  state,  that  Konr/opocos  is  there 
used  by  Aristotle  in  the  signification  of  affirmative  /  but,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  made  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  word  was  never  applied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense 
in  which  alone  it  was  understood  by  all  other  logical  writers.  So 
much  for  the  meaning  of  the  terra  categorical  /  as  now  employed 
for  simjJe  or  absolute,  and  as  opposed  to  conditional,  it  is  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  its  original  and  Aristotelic  meaning. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  Categorical  Judgment  itself  it  is 
necessary  to  say  almost  nothing.    For,  as  this 

ISMureofaCtegor.      juJ  t  ig  tbat  in  which  the  two  termg  gtand 

teal  Judgment.  " 

to  each  other  simply  in  that  relation  which 
every  judgment  implies,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  extrinsic  conditions, 
it  is  evident,  that  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  essential  nature 
of  judgment  in  general,  affords  all  that  can  be  said  of  categorical 
judgments  in  particular.  A  categorical  proposition  is  expressed  in 
the  following  formula)  — A  is  B,  or,  A  is  not  B.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  genus  of  propositions  as  opposed  to  categorical,  —  viz.,  the 
Conditional,  —  Conditioned.  This  genus,  as  stated  in  tho  para- 
graph, comprises  two  species,  according  as  the 
n  —  Conditional     condition  lies  more  proximately  in  tho  subject, 

Judgments.       These  .,  ,.  ....  ,         ,  .  , 

comprise  three  specie*.       °r  10  tne  Prcdlcate,  to  Wllich  IS  to  be  added, 

either  as  a  third  species  or  as  a  compound  of 
these  two,  those  propositions  in  which  there  is  a  twofold  condition, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  other  to  the  predicate.  The 
first  of  these,  as  stated,  forms  the  class  Hypothetical,  the  second 
that  of  Disjunctive,  the  third  that  of  Dilemmatic,  propositions.  I 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
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the  language  of  logicians  in  regard  to  the  terms  Conditional  and 

Hypothetical.  You  are  aware  that  conditionalis, 
variations  in  regard     m  Latin,  is  commonly  applied  as  a  translation  of 

to  the  application  of  lQ  Greek .  an<l  by  Boethius,  who  Was 

the  term*   Conditional  ' 

and  UgpotJutitai.  the  ft*9*  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the 

logical  doctrine  of  hypothetical*,  the  two  terms 
are  used  convertibly  with  each  other.1  By  many  of  the  Schoolmen, 
however,  the  term  hypothetical  (hypotheticus)  was  used  to  denote 
the  genus,  and  the  term  conditional,  to  denote  the  species,  and  from 
them  this  nomenclature  has  passed  into  many  of  the  more  modern 
compends  of  logic,  —  and,  among  others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and 
Whatcly.  This  latter  usage  is  wrong.  If  either  term  is  to  be  used 
in  subordination  to  the  other,  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus ;  and  so  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  employed  by  the  best  logicians.  But  to  pass  from 
words  to  things. 

I  said  that  Hypothetical  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  con- 
j  u  dition  qualifying  the  relation  between  the  sub- 

ject and  predicate  lies  proximately  in  the  subject. 
In  the  proposition,  B  is  A,  the  subject  B  is  unconditionally  thought 
to  exist,  and  it  thus  constitutes  a  categorical  proposition.  But  if 
we  think  the  subject  B  existing  only  conditionally,  and  under  this 
conditional  existence  enunciate  the  judgment,  we  shall  have  the 
hypothetical  proposition  —  If  B  is,  A  is,  —  or,  in  a  concrete  exam- 
ple —  Rainy  weather  is  wet  weather,  is  a  categorical  proposition, — 
If  it  rains,  it  will  be  wet,  is  a  hypothetical.  In  a  hypothetical  prop- 
osition the  objects  thought  stand  in  such  a  mutual  relation,  that 
the  one  can  only  be  thought  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  thought ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  think  the  one,  we  must  necessarily  think  the 
other.  They  thus  stand  in  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent. 
For  a  reason  is  that  which,  being  affirmed,  necessarily  entails  tho 
affirmation  of  something  else ;  a  consequent  is  that  which  is  only 
affirmed,  inasmuch  as  something  previous  is  affirmed.  The  relation 
between  reason  and  consequent  is  necessary.  For  a  reason  followed 
by  nothing,  would  not  be  the  reason  of  anything,  and  a  consequent 
which  did  not  proceed  from  a  reason,  would  not  be  the  consequent 
of  anything.  An  hypothetical  proposition  must,  therefore,  contain 
a  reason  and  its  consequent,  and  it  thus  presents  the  appearance  of 
two  members  or  clauses.  The  first  clause  —  that  which  contains 
the  reason  —  is  called  the  Antecedent,  also  the  Reason,  the  Condi- 


l  Compare  Di.uHStions,  p.  150.  For  Boethlns,  see  hifl  treatiM  Dt  Syllogismo  Hvjoihttko,  L. 
L-Ed. 
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Hon,  or  the  Hypothesis  {hypothesis,  conditio,  ratio,  antecedent,  — 
i. e.,  mcmbrum  sive  propositio) ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  con- 
sequent necessitated  by  this  ground,  is  called  the  Consequent,  also 
the  Thesis  {consequent,  thesis,  rationatum,  conditionatum).  The 
relation  between  the  two  clauses  is  called  the  Consequence  {conse- 
quentia),  and  is  expressed  by  the  particles  if  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then,  so,  therefore,  etc.,  on  the  other,  which  are,  therefore,  called  the 
Consecutive  particles  (jmrticulai  consecutive).1  These  are  frequently, 
however,  not  formally  expressed. 
"This  consequence  (1/  is  —  then  is)  is  the  copula  in  hypothetical 
propositions;  for  through  it  the  concepts  are 
Jen™rt^mF*it«*  brought  together,  so  as  to  make  up,  in  conscious- 
ness, but  a  single  act  of  thought ;  consequently, 
in  it  lies  that  synthesis,  that  connection,  which  constitutes  the  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  Although,  therefore,  a  hypothetical  judgment 
appear  double,  and  may  be  cut  into  two  different  judgments,  it  iB 
nevertheless  not  a  composite  judgment.  For  it  is  realized  through 
a  simple  act  of  thought,  in  which  if  and  then,  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent,  are  thought  at  once  and  as  inseparable.  The  prop- 
osition, if  B  is,  then  A  is,  is  tantamount  to  the  proposition,  A  is 
through  B.  But  this  is  as  simple  an  act  as  if  we  categorically 
judged  B  is  A,  that  is,  B  is  under  A.  Of  these  two,  neither  the 
one  —  Iftlie  sun  shines,  nor  the  other  —  then  it  is  day  —  if  thought 
apart  from  the  other,  will  constitute  a  judgment,  but  only  the  two  in 
conjunction.  But  if  we  think  —  The  sun  shines,  ami  it  is  day, 
each  by  itself,  then  the  whole  connection  between  the  two  thoughts 
is  abolished,  and  we  have  nothing  more  than  two  isolated  categori- 
cal judgments.  The  relatives  (/'and  then,  in  which  the  logical  syn- 
thesis lies,  constitute  thus  an  act  0110  and  indivisible." 

"For  the  same  reason,  a  Hypothetical  judgment  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  a  Categorical.    For  the  thought, 
Kotcmirertibicinto     A  .g  th      h  Bj  is  wholly  different  from  the 

thought,  A  is  in  B.   The  judgment  —  If  God 


is  righteous,  then  wiU  the  wicked  be  punished,  and  the  judg- 
ment —  A  righteous  God  punishes  the  wicked,  are  very  different, 
although  the  matter  of  thought  is  the  same.  In  the  former  judg- 
ment, the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  viewed  as  a  consequent  of 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  whereas  the  latter  considers  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  a  righteous  God.  But  as  the  consequent  is  regarded  as 
something  dependent  from, — the  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  as  some- 
thing inhering  in,  —  it  is  from  two  wholly  different  points  of  view 

1  Krug,  Logik,  i  67,  Antn.  3,  p.  109. —Ed. 
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that  the  two  judgments  are  formed.  The  hypothetical  judgment, 
therefore,  A  is  through  B,  is  essentially  different  from  the  categori- 
cal judgment,  A  is  in  B  ;  and  the  two  judgments  are  regulated  by 
different  fundamental  laws.  For  the  Categorical  judgment  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction ;  the  Hypothetical,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  that  name." 1  So  much  for  Ilypotheticals. 
"Disjunctive  judgments  are  those  in  which  the  condition  qualify- 

2  Disjunctive  mS  ^e  re^atwn  between  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, lies  proximately  in  the  predicate,  as  in  the 
proposition,  D  is  either  B  or  C,  or  A.  In  this  class  of  judgments  a 
certain  plurality  of  attributes  is  predicated  of  the  subject,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  plurality  is  not  predicated  conjunctly,  but  it 
is  only  judged  that,  under  conditions  some  one,  and  only  some  one, 
of  this  bundle  of  attributes  appertains  to  the  subject.  When  I  say 
that  Men  are  either  Black,  or  White,  or  Tawny,  —  in  this  proposi- 
tion, none  of  these  three  predicates  is  unconditionally  affirmed  ;  but 
it  is  only  assumed  that  one  or  other  may  be  affirmed,  and  that,  any 
one  being  so  affirmed,  the  others  must,  eo  ipso,  be  denied.  The  attri- 
butes thus  disjunctively  predicable  of  the  subject,  constitute  together 
a  certain  sphere  or  whole  of  extension ;  and  as  the  attributes  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other,  they  may  be  regarded  as  reciprocally  reason 
and  consequent.  A  disjunctive  proposition  has  two  forms,  according 
as  it  is  regulated  by  a  contradictory,  or  by  a  contrary,  opposition. 
A  is  either  B  or  not  B, — This  mineral  is  either  a  metal  or  not,  —  are 
examples  of  the  former;  A  is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  —  This  mineral  is 
either  lead,  or  tin,  or  zinc,  —  are  examples  of  the  latter.  The  oppo- 
site attributes  or  characters  in  a  disjunctive  proposition  are  called 
the  Disjunct  Members  (membra  disjuncta)  ;  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  called  the  Disjunction  (disjunctio),  which  in  English 
is  expressed  by  the  relative  particles  either,  or  (aut,  vef),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  words  constitute  the  Disjunctive  particles 
{jyarticulte  disjunctive).  In  propositions  of  this  class  the  copula 
is  formed  by  either  is,  —  or  is,  for  hereby  the  concepts  arc  brought 
together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  object  of  consciousness,  and 
thus  a  synthesis  or  union  of  notions  is  effected." 

w  Now,  although  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  predi- 
cates, a  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  a  plurality  of 

1  Krug,  LofiJc,  4  57,  p!  168,  Anm.  2.  —  Eo.    rule,  Propositi*)  ConditionaJit  nihil  ponit  in  mm. 
[Hjrpotheticala  take  account  not  of  the  cor-    Christian  Wei*,  Lekrbuch  dtr  Logik,  p.  10©,  ed. 
rectnew  of  the  two  clauses,  but  only  of  their  1801.] 
connection  (con.uqufnlia).  Hence  the  logical 
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judgments,  still  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  complex  or  composite 
judgment.    For  it  is  realized  by  one  simple  energy  of  thought,  in 

which  the  two  relatives  —  the  either  and  the  or 
a  Distinctive  jndjr     —  are  thought  together,  as  inseparable,  and  as 
ment,  not  in  reality     binding  up  the  opposing  predicates  into  a  single 
conrcrtibic  intoaCau     sphere.    In  con  sequence  of  this,  a  disjunctive 
e«oricai.  proposition  cannot  be  converted  into  a  categor- 

ical. For  in  a  categorical  judgment  a  single 
predicate  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject ;  whereas  in  a 
disjunctive  judgment  there  is  neither  affirmation  nor  negation,  but 
the  opposition  of  certain  attributes  in  relation  to  a  certain  subject 
constitutes  the  thought.  Howbcit,  therefore,  that  a  disjunctive  and 
a  categorical  judgment  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  respect 
of  their  object  matter ;  still  in  each  the  form  of  thought  is  wholly 
different,  and  the  disjunctive  judgment  is,  consequently,  one  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  categorical."1 

Dilemmatic  judgments  are  those  in  which  a  condition  is  found, 
both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  predicate,  and  as 
thus  a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form,  they  may  also  appropriately  be  denominated 
ITypothetico-disjunctive.  If  X  is  A,  it  is  either  B  or  C  —  If  an 
action  be  prohibited,  it  is  prohibited  either  by  natural  or  by  positive 
laic  — If  a  cognition  be  a  cognition  of  fact,  it  is  given  either 
through  an  act  of  external  perception  or  through  an  act  of  self- 
consciousness.  In  such  propositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
disjunct  predicates  should  be  limited  to  two ;  and  besides  what  are 
strictly  called  dilemmatic  judgment*,  we  may  have  others  that  would 
properly  obtain  the  names  of  trilemmatic,  tetralemmatic,  polylem- 
matic,  etc  But  in  reference  to  propositions,  as  in  reference  to  syl- 
logisms, dilemma  is  a  word  used  not  merely  to  denote  the  cases 
where  there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  but  is,  likewise,  extended 
to  any  plurality  of  opposing  predicates.  There  remains  here,  how- 
ever, always  an  ambiguity ;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  term 
hypothetico-disjunctive  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  dilem- 
matic. A  proposition  of  this  class,  though  bear- 
a  Dnemmatk!jud>     ing  both  an  hypothetical  and  a  disjunctive  form, 

ment  MlvMble,  .nd  Cflnnot?  nowevcr  be  analyzed  into  an  hypotheti- 
not  reducible  to  a  plu-  ...  t  . 

raiity  of  categorical  cal  an<*  a  disjunctive  judgment.  It  constitutes 
propositions.  as  indivisible  a  unity  of  thought  as  either  of 

these;  and  can  as  little  as  these  be  reduced 
without  distinction  to  a  plurality  of  categorical  propositions. 

Every  form  of  Judgments  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 

l  Krug,  Lojfilr,  pp.  170, 1TL  Compare  Kant,  Logik, J  29.  —  Ed. 
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has  its  corresponding  form  of  Syllogism ;  and  it  is  as  constituting 
the  foundations  of  different  kinds  of  reasoning,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  different  kinds  of  propositions  is  of  principal  impor- 
tance. These  various  kinds  of  propositions  may, 
Judgments  oonsid-  however,be  considered  in  the  different  points  of 
*°  view  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.  And 
first  of  Quantity ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give 
you  the  following  paragraph. 

f  L.  The  Quantity  of  Judgments  has  reference  to  the  whole 
of  Extension,  by  the  number  of  the  objects 


p»r.    10.  Th«  com-     concerning  which  we  judge.    On  this  I 

mon  doctrine  of  the  °  •»  © 

diTuion  of  jnd«-  stall  state  articulately,  1°,  The  doctrine  of 
m«nu  Moordinc  to     tne  Logicians :  and,  2°,  The  doctrine  which 

their    Quantity.    B°.  . 

The  doctrine  of  the     I  conceive  to  be  the  more  correct, 
author  on  thi«  point.  (The  doctrine  of  the  Logicians.)  The 

common  doctrine,  which,  in  essentials,  dates 
from  Aristotle,1  divides  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity into  four  classes;  viz.,  (A)  the  Universal  or  General  (pr. 
universale*,  generates,  irpoTcums  al  koS6\ov)  ;  (B)  the  Particular 
(pr.  jmrticulares  irporao-eis  fitpiKaC,  ai  cv  ftepei) ;  (C)  the  Individ- 
ual or  Singular  (pr.  indiuiduales,  singuktres,  exposiforice,  irpo- 
Tturcis  at  ko3'  excurrov,  ra  arofia)  ;  (D)  the  Indefinite  (pr.  imprce- 
finitce,  indefinite  TrpordVreis  aBiopurroi,  AvpoaSuopurroi).  They 
mean  by  universal  propositions,  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension  ;  by  particular  propositions,  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part,  indefinitely,  of  its  exten- 
sion ;  by  individual  propositions,  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
at  a  minimum  of  extension ;  by  indefinite  propositions,  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  not  articulately  or  overtly  declared  to 
be  cither  universal,  particular,  or  individual. 

2°.  (The  doctrine  I  prefer.)  This  doctrine  appears  to  me 
untenable,  and  I  divide  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity in  the  following  manner:  —  In  this  respect  their  differences 
arise  either  (A),  as  in  Judgments,  from  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Internal  Thought;  or  (B),  as  in  Propositions,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  External  Expression. 

Under  the  former  head  (A),  Judgments  are  either  (a)  of 
Determinate  or  Definite  Quantity,  according  as  their  sphere  is 
circumscribed,  or  (b)  of  Quantity  Indeterminate  or  Indefinite, 
according  as  their  sphere  is  oncircumscribed.  —  Again,  Judg- 
ments of  a  Determinate  Quantity  (a)  arc  either  (1)  of  a  Whole 

1  D*  Inttrp.,  c.  7.   Anal.  Prior.,  1. 1.  —  Ed. 
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Undivided,  in  which  case  they  constitute  a  Universal  or  Gen- 
eral Proposition  /  or  (2)  of  a  Unit  Indivisible,  in  which  case, 
they  constitute  an  Individual  or  Singular  Proposition,  —  A 
Judgment  of  an  Indeterminate  Quantity  (b)  constitutes  a  Par- 
ticular Proposition. 

Under  the  latter  head  (B),  Propositions  have  either,  as  prop- 
ositions, their  quantity,  determinate  or  indeterminate,  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  or  they  have  not ;  such  quantity  being 
involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the 
one  case  (a)  Predesignate;  in  the  other  (b)  Preindesignate. 

Again,  the  common  doctrine,  remounting  also  to  Aristotle,1 
takes  into  view  only  the  Subject,  and  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  proposition  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  that  term.  The 
Predicate,  indeed,  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  do  not  allow  to  be 
affected  by  quantity.;  at  least  they  hold  it  to  be  always  Particu- 
lar in  an  Affirmative,  and  Universal  in  a  Negative  Proposition. 

This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  the  result  of  an  incomplete  analy- 
sis ;  and  I  hope  to  show  you  that  the  confusion  and  multiplicity 
of  which  our  present  Logic  is  the  complement,  is  mainly  the 
consequence  of  an  attempt  at  synthesis,  before  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments had  been  fairly  reached  by  a  searching  analysis,  and  of  a 
neglect,  in  this  instance,  of  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 


l. 

of  a  Whole  Undivided - 
a  ^Universal  or  General  Judgments, 

of  Determinate  or 
1  Definite  Quantity  , 

2. 

of  a  Unit  Indivisible  — 
b  \  Individual  or  Singular  Judgments, 

of  Indeterminate  or 

Indefinite  Quantity  —  forming  Particular  Judgments. 

a 

3  ( their  Quantity  Expressed  —  Predesignate. 

(Verbal)  Propositions  <  p 

f  their  Quantity  Not  Expressed  —  Preindesignate.3 

1  D?  Inttrp  ,  c.  7.  —  En.  predicate.  Bnt  of  these  some  are  but  rerbal 
1  Vide  Th  ct  Am.  apud  Am  In  Dt  Int.,  varieties  of  the  same  judgment,  and  others 
8vo,  ff.  72,111—113.  [lu  the  first  of  these  are  excluded  on  material  grounds,  so  that  his 
passages,  Ammouiu«,  proceeding  on  a  merely  divbion  finally  coincide*  with  Aristotle  s.  lu 
arithmetical  calculation,  enumerates  sixteen  the  second  passage  Theophrastu*  is  cited  in 
varieties  of  the  ProjKw'tion,  any  one  of  four  illustration  of  a  very  obscure  statement  con- 
quantities  in  the  subject,  —  (all  —  not  all,  nont  cc ruing  the  opposition  of  iudesignate  propo- 
—  not  nont  or  tomt),  being  capable  of  combi-  slUous.  — El>.J 
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Universal  Judgments  are  those  in  which  the  whole  number  of 
objects  within  a  sphere  or  class  arc  judged  of, — 

y«i^  JCudgmeDt»UDl        08  ^  moria^  or  Euery  **  tnortal, 

the  all  in  the  one  case  defining  the  whole  col- 
lectively,—  the  every  in  the  other  defining  it  discretively.  In  such 
judgments  the  notion  of  a  determinate  wholeness  or  totality,  in  the 
form  of  omuitudc  or  allnesn,  is  involved. 

Individual  Judgments  arc  those  in  which,  in  like  manner,  the 
whole  of  a  certain  sphere  is  judged  of,  but  in 

yidt'rrj'dg^enu,-      Which  BPhCre  thC™  "  f°UDd  ^  * 

or  collection  of  single  objects,  —  as  Catiline  is 


ambitious,  —  The  twelve  apoMes  were  inspired. 
In  such  judgments  the  notion  of  determinate  wholeness  or  totality 
in  the  form  of  oneness,  indivisible  unity,  is  involved.1 
Particular  Judgments  are  those  in  which,  among  the  objects 
within  a  certain  Bphere  or  class,  we  judge  con- 
cerning some  indefinite  number  less  than  the 
whole,  —  as  Some  men  are  virtuous  —  Many 
boys  are  courageous  —  Most  women  are  compassionate.  The  indef- 
inite plurality,  within  the  totality,  being  here  denoted  by  the  words 

some,  many,  most.    There  are  certain  words 
Word*  which  serve     which  serve  to  mark  out  the  quantity  in  the  case 
to  m.rk  out  quantity     of  Tjniver8ai  Individual,  and  Particular  propo- 

in  Universal,  Individ-  if 

nmi,  and  Particular  sitions.  The  words  which  designate  univer- 
rropofitiona.  sality  are  all,  the  whole  of,  every,  both,  eacli,  none, 

no  one,  neither,  always,  everywhere,  etc.  The 
words  which  mark  out  particularity  are  some,  not  all,  one,  ttco,  three, 
etc^  sometimes,  somewhere,  etc.  There  are  also  terras  which,  though 
they  do  not  reach  to  an  universal  whole,  approximate  to  it,  as  many, 
most-,  almost  all,  the  greatest  part,  etc.,  few,  very  few,  hardly  any, 
etc.,  which,  in  the  common  employment  of  language,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  merely  probable  matter,  may  bo  viewed  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  marks  of  universality. 

By  logicians  in  general  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  logical  relation, 

an  Individual  is  convertible  with  an  Universal 
Dktinction  of  Uni-     proposition ;  as  in  both  something  is  predicated 

3  plrlul^r Tult       °f  a  Wh0l°  8UbjCCt'  Deither  admitS  °f 

menu.  exception.     But  a  Particular  Judgment,  like- 

wise, predicates  something  of  a  whole  subject, 
and  admits  of  no  exception ;  for  it  embraces  all  that  is  viewed  as 
the  Bubject,  and  excludes  all  that  is  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  it. 

1  Indiriduum  (proprium)  sitfnatvm,  and  iiutf-    partietdart  raptm.  The  former  of  each,  and  the 
So  particulate  tignaium,  and    latter  of  each,  corresponding.  — 
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The  whole  distinction  consists  in  this,  — that,  in  Universal  and  in 
Individual  Judgments,  the  number  of  the  objects  judged  of  is 
thought  by  us  as  definite ;  whereas,  in  Particular  Judgments,  the 
number  of  such  objects  is  thought  by  us  as  indefinite.  That  Indi- 
vidual Judgments  do  not  correspond  to  Universal  Judgments,  merely 
in  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  their  subject,  is  shown  by  this,  —  that,  if 
the  individual  be  rendered  indefinite,  the  judgment  at  once  assumes 
the  character  of  particularity.  For  example,  the  propositions, — A 
German  invented  the  art  of  printing,  —  An  Englishman  generalized 
Hie  law  of  gravitation,  —  are  to  be  viewed  as  particular  propositions. 
But,  if  we  substitute  for  the  indefinite  expressions  a  German  and 
an  Englishman,  the  definite  expressions  Faust  and  Newton,  the 
judgmeut  obtains  the  form  of  an  universal. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  logicians,  that 
Categorical  Judgments  are  those  alone  which 

Categories  Judy  admit  of  all  the  forms.  "  Hypothetical  and  Dis- 
menu  alone,  .ocord-    junctive  propositions  are  always  universal.  For 

ing  to  lotfieiniis,  admit  ,         *      .     .     ,      x,  .  .  - 

of  all  tbe  forms  of  in  hypothetical*,  by  the  position  of  a  reason, 
quantity.  there  is  posited  every  consequent  of  that  reason ; 

and  in  disjunctives  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the 
subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  disjunct  attributes  are  predicated  of 
the  wholo  sphere.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  in  such 
propositions  something  were  said  of  some,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  judgment  is  particular  or  indefinite.  For  example,  as  an  hypo- 
thetical, —  Jf  some  men  are  learned,  then  others  are  unlearned,  as 
a  disjunctive,  —  Those  picn  who  are  learned  are  either  philosopfvers 
or  not.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  judgments  are  essentially  of 
a  general  character.  In  the  first  judgment,  the  real  consequent  is,  — 
then  all  others  are  unlearned;  and  in  the  second,  the  true  subject  is, 
—  all  learned  men,  for  this  is  involved  in  the  expression  —  Those 
men  who  are  learned,  etc."1 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logicians.  This  I  cannot  but  hold 
to  be  erroneous;  for  we  cau  easily  construct 
jrtaia doctrine errone-  pr0p0sitions,  whether  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive, which  cannot  be  construed  either  as  uni- 
versal or  singular.  For  example,  when  we  say,  hypothetically,  —  Jf 
some  Dodo  is,  then  some  animal  is/  or,  disjunctively,  —  Some  men 
are  either  rogues  or  fools : —  in  either  case,  the  proposition  is  indefi- 
nite or  particular,  and  no  ingenuity  can  show  a  plausible  reason  why 
it  should  be  viewed  as  definite,  —  as  general  or  individual. 

1  Krng,  Logik,  f  67,  Anm.  4,  p.  171  tt  tea.  —  i.  }  122.  Schulze,  Logik, »  60.  Contra  ;  —  F*- 
Ed.  [t'f.  HofTbauer,  AnfangagrHnJct  der  Logik,  *er,  Logik,  f  92,  p.  177.  —  [See  below,  p.  237 
♦  243.  Sigwart,  Logik,  \  164  tt  uq.,  ed.  1S35.    note  L  — Ed.] 
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STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

II.  -  APOPHANTIC. 
JUDGMENTS.  —  THEIR  QUALITY,  OPPOSITION,  AND  CONVERSION. 

The  first  part  of  our  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 
of  Judgments,  considered  as  divided  into  Simple 

Recapitulation.  Conditional ;  Simple  being  exclusively 

Categorical,  Conditional,  either  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  or  Hypo- 
thetico-disjunctive.  We  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  tho  Quantity 
of  propositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  stated  that  they  are  either 
Definite  or  Indefinite  ;  the  Definite  comprising  the  two  subordinate 
classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of  Singular  or  Individual 
propositions,  while  the  Indefinite  are  correspondent  to  Particular 
propositions  alone.  In  regard  to  the  terms  definite  and  indefinite,  I 
warned  you  that  I  do  not  apply  them  in  the  sense  given  by  logical 
writers.  With  them,  Indefinite  propositions  denote  those  in  which 
the  quantity  is  not  explicitly  declared  by  one  of  the  designatory 
terms,  all,  every,  some,  many,  etc.  Such  propositions,  however, 
ought  to  be  called  pre-indesignate  ^yrm-indesignatm,  arrpocrStopurroi), 
that  is,  not  marked  out  by  a  prefix,  —  a  term  better  adapted  to  indi- 
cate this  external  accident  of  their  enunciation;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  preindesignate  propositions  are  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
and  quite  as  definite  or  indefinite  in  meaning,  as  if  their  quantity 
had  been  expressly  marked  out  by  the  predesignatory  terms. 
-      .  ..         .        This  being  premised,  I  now  go  on  to  the  next 

Second  division  of  .  o  t  '  *     .  . 

Judgmcnta.orth.t.c-  division  of  Judgments  —  the  division  proceed- 
eording  to  their  Qui.  ing  on  that  ground  which  by  Logicians  has  been 
,ty-  called  the  Quality  of  Judgments.    In  itself  the 

term  quality  is  here  a  very  vague  and  arbitrary  expression,  for  we 
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might,  with  equal  propriety,  give  the  name  of  quality  to  several 
other  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  propositions.  For  example 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions  has  been  also  called  their 
quality;  and  some  logicians  have  even  given  the  name  of  quality 
to  the  ground  of  the  distinction  of  judgments  into  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, and  disjunctive.  "What,  however,  has  been  universally,  if 
not  always  exclusively,  styled  the  quality  of  propositions,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  is  that  according  to  which  they  arc  dis- 
tributed into  Affirmative  and  Negative. 

f  LI.  In  respect  of  their  Quality,  Judgments  are  divided  into 
two  classes.    For  either  the  Subject  and 

Fax  1*1.  Judgments 

in  respect  of  the  J  Predicate  may  be  recognized  as  reciprocally 
Quint?,  are  Afiirm a.     containing  and  contained,  in  the  opposite 

tlvc  tied  Ncp&tivc 

quantities  of  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion ;  or  they  may  be  recognized  as  not  standing  in  this  rela- 
sion.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  affirmed 
of  each  other,  and  the  proposition  is  called  an  Affirmative 
{vporajer^  KaTa^arucri  or  KaTtjyopucq}  judicium  affirmativum  or 
positivum) ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  denied  of  each  other, 
and  the  proposition  is  called  a  Negative  {trpvracrvi  an-o^arim/  or 
<rrep;Tt»oJ,  judicium  negativum). 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  enounced  more  generally  than  is  done  by 
logicians  the  relation  of  predication,  in  its  affirmative  and  negative 
phases.    For  their  definitions  only  apply  either  to  the  subject  or  to 

the  predicate,  taken  as  a  whole ;  whereas,  since 
Explication.    Gen-     we  mav  indifferently  view  either  the  subject  as 
eraiity  of  the  dofint-      j    whole  in  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 

tion  of  predication  in  *  ' 

the  paragraph.  predicate  as  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  subject, 

according  as  we  consider  the  proposition  to  ex- 
press an  intensive  or  to  express  an  extensive  judgment,  —  it  is 
proper  in  our  definition,  whether  of  predication  in  general,  or  of 
affirmation  and  negation  in  particular,  to  couch  it  in  such  terms  that 
it  may  indifferently  comprehend  both  these  classes,  —  both  these 
phases,  of  propositions.  # 

As  examples  of  Affirmative  and  Negative  propositions,  the  follow- 
ing may  suffice:  —  A  is  B —  A  m  not  B —  God 

Aflmnntiveand  Nog-        .  ,  .        ,     .    7.  „.         T  a  r 

aUve  reposition*.  '  18  merc'fu' —  ^cx*  **  not  vindictive.  In  an  Af- 
firmative judgment,  there  is  a  complete  inclusion 
of  the  subject  within  the  predicate  as  an  extensive  whole ;  or  of 
the  predicate  within  the  subject  as  an  intensive  whole.  In  Nega- 
tive judgments,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
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subject  from  the  sphere  of  the  predicate  (extensively),  or  of  the 
predicate  from  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  (intensively).  In 
affirmative  propositions  there  is  also  distinctly  enounced  through 
what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  thought,  that  is, 
what  predicate  must  be  annexed  to  the  notion  of  the  subject;  in 
negative  propositions,  in  like  manner,  it  is  distinctly  enounced 
through  what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  is,  what  predicate  must  be  shut  out  from  the  notion  of 
the  subject.  In  negative  judgments,  therefore,  the  negation  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  Copula ;  for  otherwise  all  propositions  without 
distinction  would  be  affirmative.  This,  however,  has  been  a  point 
of  controversy  among  modern  logicians;  for  many  maintain  that  the 

negation  belongs  to  the  predicate,  on  the  follow- 
That  Negation  do«     fag  grounds :  —  If  the  negation  pertained  to  the 

IZ  hewSyL™^      ^P"1^  there  COUld  ^  110  Synthe8i9  Of  the  tWO 

dan,.  terms,  —  the  whole  act  of  judgment  would  be 

subverted,  —  while  at  the  same  time  a  non-con- 
necting copula,  a  non-copulative,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
a  negative  predicate,  that  is,  a  predicate  by  which  something  is 
taken  away  or  excluded  from  the  subject,  involves  nothing  con- 
tradictory; and,  therefore,  a  judgment  with  such  a  predicate  is 
competent1 

The  opposite  doctrine  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  more  correct. 

For  if  wo  place  the  negation  in  the  predicate, 
T^°v^^6(friM     negative  judgments,  as  already  said,  are  not  dif- 

raaiutalned  by  theAu-  °       .  J     a  „,         .        ,  . 

toot  ierent  in  form  from  affirmative,  being  merely 

affirmations  that  the  object  is  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  a  negative  predicate,  or  that  a  negative  predicate 
forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject.  This,  however,  the 
advocates  of  the  opinion  in  question  do  not  venture  to  assert.  The 
objection  from  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  non-connecting  cop- 
ula is  valid  only  if  the  literal,  the  grammatical,  meaning  of  the 
term  copula  be  coextensive  with  that  which  it  is  applied  logically  to 
express.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    If  literally  taken,  it*  indicates 

only  one  side  of  its  logical  meaning.    What  the 

lo^cZ*  *  **     Jrord  ™y  ^adequately  denotes,  in  the 

form  of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  judgment.    Now,  in  negative  judgments,  this  form 

1  King,  Logih,  f  66,  Anm.  8.  —  Ed.   [Com-  Bard  til,  Gntmbisa  dtr  mtfni  Logih.  f  13.  Der> 

I>»re  od  the  came  tide  Baffler,  Logiqtu,  I.,  §  76  odoo,  Logica,  p.  643.  Cf.  p.  616  n  »q.  Qm- 

Bolzano,  WiesteniehaJUUlut,  LogUe,  vol.  tnx , ■  —  Kant,  Logik, » 23,  Anm.  8.  Bachmano, 

il -,  t)  127, 129, 188.  Sehutoe,  Log*,  {  60,  p.  74.  Logik,  *  84,  p.  127.  Ewer,  Log*,  j  69,  p.  116  J 
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essentially  consists  in  the  act  of  taking  a  part  out  of  a  whole, 
and  is  as  necessary  an  act  of  thought  as  the  putting  it  in.  The 
notion  of  the  one  contradictory  in  fact  involves  the  notion  of  the 
other.1 

The  controversy  took  its  origin  in  this,  —  that  every  negative 
judgment  can  be  expressed  in  an  affirmative 
^  originof tbecont^     forni)  when  the  negation  ia  ^ken  from  the  cop- 

^  ©ration.         ula  and  P^ced  in  the  predicate.  Thus,  A  is  not 

B  may  be  changed  into, — A  is  not-B.  The  con- 
trast is  better  expressed  in  Latin,  A  non  est  B — A  est  non-B.  In 
fact,  we  are  compelled  in  English  to  borrow  the  Latin  non  to  make 
the  difference  unambiguously  apparent,  saying,  A  is  non-B,  instead 
of  A  is  not-B.  But  this  proves  nothing ;  for  by  this  transposition 
of  the  negation  from  the  copula  to  the  predicate,  we  are  also  ena- 
bled to  express  every  affirmative  proposition  through  a  double  nega- 
tion. Thus,  A  is  B,  in  the  affirmative  form  is  equivalently  enounced 
by  A  is  not  non-B  —  A  non  est  non-B,  in  the  negative. 

This  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  propositions  in  an  affirma- 
tive, and  affirmative  propositions  in  a  negative 

Negative  term*,-     forra>  hag  been  the  occa8ion  0f  mucn  perverse 

how  donated  by  Ar-  c  .     .  .  .  . * 

refinement  among  logicians.    Aristotle  *  denom? 
inated  the  negative  terms,  such  as  non  B,  non 
Aomo,  non  albus,  etc.  ovo/mm-o  <$optora,  literally,  indefinite  nouns,  Boe- 
thius,3  however,  unhappily  translated  Aristotle's  Greek  term  aopur- 

tos  by  the  Latin  infinitus,  reserving  the  term 
indejinitus  to  render  d&opurroe  as  applied  to 
propositions,  but  of  which  the  notion  is  more  appropriately  ex- 
pressed, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  word  indesignate  (itidesionatus)y 
or  better  preindesignate  {prwindesignatus).  The  Schoolmen,  fol- 
lowing Boethius,  thus  called  the  oVo/MTa  dopurra 
of  Aristotle  nomina  infinita :  and  the  non  they 
styled  the  particuia  infinitans.  Out  of  such  elements  they  also 
constructed  Propositions  Infinite ;  that  is,  judgments  in  which 

either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  was  a  nega- 
otPnZ",^0^itZ  tive  notion'  as  non-homo  est  viridis,  and  Aomo 
what    "  oomeo'  non-viridis,  and  these  they  distinguished 

from  the  simple  negative,  homo  —  non  est  —  vir- 
idis. Herein  Boethius  and  the  schoolmen  have  been  followed  by 
Kant,4  through  the  Wolfian  logicians ;  for  he  explains  Infinite  Judg- 


By  Boethlas. 


By  the  Schoolmen. 


1  Bachraann,  Logik,  p.  127.  —  Ed. 
S  De  ItrrprtUUione,  c.  2.  —  Ed. 
8  /»  ik  iHterprnation*,  L.  ii.  i  1.    Optra,  p. 
250.  — ED. 


*  Upil.  »  22.   Compare  Wolf,  PMoi.  Ra- 
J  209.  —  Ed. 
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ments  as  those  which  do  not  simply  indicate,  that  a  subject  is  not 
contained  under  the  sphere  of  a  predicate,  bat  that  it  lies  out  of  its 
sphere,  somewhere  in  the  infinite  sphere.   He  has  thus  considered 

them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an 
act  of  affirmation,  inasmuch  as  one  thing  is 
affirmed  in  them  through  the  negation  of  an- 
other. In  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave  them,  after  some 
Woliians,  the  name  of  Limitative,  which  he  constituted  as  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality,  —  all  propositions  being  thus 
either  Affirmative,  Negative,  or  Limitative.  The  whole  question 
touching  the  validity  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  and  consists  merely  in  whether  a  greater  or  less  latitude  is 
to  be  given  to  certain  terms.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  occupy  your 
attention  by  entering  on  any  discussion  of  what  may  be  urged  in 

refutation  or  defence.    But  if  what  I  have  al- 
Kmt't  th«»-foid  <n-     rea^y  stated  of  the  nature  of  negation  and  its 

Tkloo  of  Proposition*  ...  . 

unfounded  connection  with  the  copula,  be  correct,  there  is 

no  ground  for  regarding  limitative  propositions 
as  a  class  distinct  in  form,  and  coordinate  with  Affirmative  and  Neg- 
ative judgments.1 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  judgments  as  com- 
bined, there  emerges  from  this  juncture  four  separate  forms  of  prop- 
ositions, for  they  are  either  Universal  Affirmative,  or  Universal 
Negative,  Particular  Affirmative,  or  Particular  Negative.  These 
forms,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  statement  and  analysis  of  the  syllo- 
gism, have  been  designated  by  letters,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that 
vou  should  be  familiar  with  these  symbols,  I  shall  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

%  LII.   In  reference  to  their  Quantity  and  Quality  together, 
Propositions  are  designated  by  the  vowels 

or  "proposition*"^     ^»  ^»  The  ^liver»al  Affirmative  are 

eominc  to  their  denoted  by  A ;  the  Universal  Negative  hy 
S^X?"11*     E5  the  macular  Affirmative  by  I;  the 

Particular  Negative  by  O.  To  aid  the 
memory,  these  distinctions  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
following  lines : 


A,  negat  E,  Bed 
I,  negat  0,  sod  particular! ter  ambo.* 


1  Compare  Kruf,  Lttfik,  S  66.  Anra.  2.  —  9  Petroj  Htepantu,  SummuUt,  Tract,  i.  par- 

E».  [Against  the  distinction,  see  Bachmann,  tic.  4,  f.  9.  Cf.  Petrus  Tart»rcto«;  Exposure 

£«r>*,  *  84,  p,  138.    Sebulae,  Logik,  f  60.  in  Summulas,  Tract  1.  f.  »  b.-ED. 
Dr*mky  i  43.] 
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I  may  here,  likewise,  show  yon  one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  mode, 
in  which  these  different  forms  erm  be  expressed  by  diagrams. 


Hie  fli>t  employment 
of  circular  diagram* 
in  logic  improperly 
ascribed  to  Eolcr.  To 
bo  found  In  Christian 
Wcise. 


The  invention  of  thi9  mode  of  sensualizing  by  circles  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Logic,  is  generally  given  to  Euler,  who 
employs  it  in  his  Letters  to  a  German  Princess 
on  different  Matters  of  Physics  and  Philosophy} 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  other  methods,  this  by 
circles  is  of  a  much  earlier  origin.  For  I  find 
it  in  the  Nucleus  Logical  Weisiana,  which  ap- 
peared in  1712;  but  this  was  a  posthumous  publication,  and  the 
author,  Christian  Weise,  who  was  Rector  of  Zittan,  died  in  1708. 

I  may  notice,  also,  that  Lambert's  method  of 

Lambert's  method  accomplishing  tho  same  end,  by  parallel  lines 
to  be  found  in  Aste-  .  ,  .  , 

dJu<  of  different  lengths,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Logic 

of  Alstedius,  published  in  1614,  consequently 
above  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  Lambert's  Neues  Organon?  Of 
Lambert's  originality  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt ;  for 
be  was  exceedingly  curious  about,  and  not  overlearncd  in,  the  his- 
tory of  these  subsidia,  while  in  his  philosophical  correspondence 
many  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  of  far  inferior  interest,  are 
recorded,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  of  Alstedius. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  take  notice  of  another 


1  rartieli.,Lettre  xxxv.,ed.  Conrnot.— Ed. 

«  A  very  imperfect  diagram  of  this  kind, 
with  the  lines  of  equal  length,  In  illustration 
of  the  first  syllogistic  figure,  is  given  in  the 


Lflfit<t  Systrma  Harmonicum  of  Alsti'ditis 
(1614),  p.  896.  Lambert's  diagrams  (Nnu$  Or- 
vol.  i.  p.  Ul  *  «•?.)  are 
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division  of  Propositions,  made  by  all  logicians— viz.,  into  Pure  and 
JUijdal.  Pure  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  cate- 
gorically affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject,  simply,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  Modal,  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  categorically  affirmed 

or  denied  of  the  subject,  under  some  mode  or 
Distinction  of  Pro-     qualifying  determination.   For  example, — Alex- 

conquered  Darius  honorably,  is  a  modal  propo- 
sition.1   Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  this  distinction.  The 

mode  in  such  propositions  is  nothing  more  than 

This  distinction  futile.  .  r    \  ° 

a  part  of  the  predicate.  The  predicate  may  be 
a  notion  of  any  complexity,  it  may  consist  of  any  number  of  attri- 
butes, of  any  number  even  of  words,  and  the  mere  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  attributes  should  stand  prominently  out  by  itself 
can  establish  no  difference  in  which  to  originate  a  distinction  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  examples  adduced,  —  the  pure  proposition,  Alexander 
conquered  Darius,  means,  being  resolved,  Alexander  teas  the  con- 
queror of  Darius,  —  Alexander  being  the  subject,  teas  the  copula, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Darius  the  predicate.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
modal,  —  Alexander  conquered  Darius  honorably,  and  resolve  it  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  have  Alexander  was  the  honorable  conqueror 
of  Darius;  and  here  the  whole  difference  is,  that  in  the  second  the 
predicate  is  a  litlo  more  complex,  being  the  honorable  conqueror  of 
Darius,  instead  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
But  logicians,  after  Aristotle,*  have  principally  considered  as 
modal  propositions  those  that  are  modified  by 
"by'iogi1     ^e  ^our  att"DUti°n8  °f  Necessity,  Impossibility, 


ci«n».  Modal*  a*  Contingcnce,  and  Possibility.  But,  in  regard  to 
involving  the  contid-     these,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  mode 


(•ration  of  the  matter 


is  merely  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and  if  so, 
nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than  on  this 


accidental,  on  this  extra-logical,  circumstance  to 
establish  a  great  division  of  logical  propositions.  This  error  is  seen 
in  all  its  flagrancy  when  applied  to  practice.  The  discrimination  of 
propositions  into  Pure  and  Modal,  and  the  discrimination  of  Modal 
propositions  into  Necessary,  Impossible,  Contingent,  Possible,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  impera- 
tive on  the  logician,  as  logician,  to  know  what  matter  was  neces- 
sary, impossible,  contingent,  and  possible.   For  rules  were  laid 


1  These  models  are  not  acknowledged  by  by  the  Schoolmen.  Compare  Ammc 

Aristotle,  who  allows  only  the  fonr  mentioned  Dt  Intrrp.,  p.  14S  b.  cd.  1646.  —  Kd 
below.  They  appear,  however,  in  his  Greek      a  Q<  Jnterp.,  c.  12.  Compare  Anal  Prior.,  L 

commentators,  and  from  them  were  adopted  2.  —  El>. 


■ 
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down  in  regard  to  the  various  logical  operations  to  which  proposi- 
tions were  subjected,  according  as  these  were  determined  by  a 
matter  of  one  of  these  modes  or  of  another,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
modal  character  itself  was  not  marked  out  by  any  peculiarity  or 
form  of  expression.   Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  passages  to  the 

same  effect  in  Whately ;  speaking  of  the  quality 
of  propositions,  he  says,  "When  the  subject  of 
a  proposition  is  a  Common-term,  the  universal  signs  (4  all,  no,  every,') 
are  used  to  indicate  that  it  is  distributed  (and  the  proposition  con- 
sequently is  universal) ;  the  particular  signs  (*  some,  etc.'),  the  con- 
trary. Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  (which  is  called  an  Indefinite  proposi- 
tion) is  ascertained  by  the  matter;  i.e.,  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  extremes :  which  is  either  Necessary,  Impossible, 
or  Contingent.  In  necessary  and  impossible  matter,  an  Indefinite 
is  understood  as  a  universal;  e.  g^  birds  have  wings ;  i.  c,  all:  birds 
are  not  quadrupeds;  t.  en  none:  in  contingent  matter  (t.  e.,  where 
the  terms  partly  (i.  e.  sometimes)  agree,  and  partly  not),  an  Indefi- 
nite is  understood  as  a  particular;  e.  g.,  food  is  necessary  to  life ;  i.e^ 
some  food ;  birds  sing ;  t.  cn  some  do ;  birds  are  not  carnivorous ; 
*.     some  are  not,  or  all  are  not." 1 

Now  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  radical  mistake  of  the  nature  and 
Criticized  domain  of  Logic.    Logic  is  a  purely  formal 

science ;  it  knows  nothing  of,  it  establishes  noth- 
ing upon,  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  to  which  its  form  may 

chance  to  be  applied.   To  bo  able  to  say  that  a 

On  the  supposition  .       .       »  •  .1  ,  . . 

that  hotfc  uke*  cog-  thing  is  of  necessary,  impossible,  or  contingent 
nizance  or  the  modal-  matter,  it  is  requisite  to  generalize  its  nature 
hy  of  object*,  tuia     from  an  extensive  observation ;  and  to  make  it 

incumbent  on  the  logician  to  know  the  modality 


of  all  the  objects  to  which  his  science  may  be 
applied,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  Logic  has  no  existence ;  for  this 
condition  of  its  existence  is  in  every  point  of  view  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  —  1°,  Inasmuch  as  Logic  would  thus  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  cycle  of  human  science ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble —  2°,  Because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined  what 
things  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  possible  or  impossible  exist- 
ence. Speaking  of  things  impossible  in  nature,  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  quadruped  could  lay  an  egg,  or 
that  a  quadruped  could  possess  the  beak  of  a  bird  ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  these  propositions  would  have  shown  as 


1  EUnunti  of  Lagik,  book  U.  chap.  ii.  {  %  pp.  68,  C4. 
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good  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  of  impossible  matter  as  some  of  the 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Whately.   The  discovery  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  Ornithorhynchus,  however,  turned  the  impossible 
into  the  actual ;  for,  in  that  animal,  there  is  found  a  quadruped 
which  at  once  lays  an  egg  and  presents  the  bill  of  a  duck.    On  the 
principle,  then,  that  Logic  is  exclusively  conversant  about  the  forma 
of  thought,  I  have  rejected  the  distinction  of  propositions  and  syl- 
logism* into  pure  and  modal,  as  extra-logical.   Whatever  cannot  be 
stated  by  A,  B,  C,  is  not  of  logical  import ;  and  A,  B,  C,  know 
nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent1 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  three 
terms  which  are  used  in  relation  to  Pure  and 
Explanation  of  three     Modal  propositions.    A  proposition  is  called 
terma  need  in  reference     Assertory,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as 

actual;  Problematic,  when  it  enounces  what  is 


known  as  possible;  Apodeictic  or  Demonstra- 
tive, when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as  necessary.* 
The  last  point  of  view  in  which  judgments  are  considered,  is  their 
Relation  to  each  other.    In  respect  of  these  rela- 
Third  DivWon  of     tions,  propositions  have  obtained  from  Logicians 

Judgments  — K>  la t Ion  .  .  .  ,    ,  .  , 

to  each  other.  particular  names,  which,  however,  cannot  be  un- 

derstood without  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
matter  which  the  judgments  contain.  As  the  distinctions  of  Judg- 
ments and  of  Concepts  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  great  measure  analo- 
gous, both  in  name  and  nature,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dictate 
them. 

When  the  matter  and  form  of  two  judgments  are  considered  as 
the  same,  they  are  called  Identical,  Convertible, 
Equal  or  Equivalent  (proj)ositiones  identical, 
pares,  convertibles,  a- quipoHentes) ;  on  the  oppo- 
Different.  site  alternative,  they  are  called  Different  {jw. 

diversa).    If  considered  in  certain  respects  the 

Relatively  idendcaL     8arae'  in  othere  different,  they  are  called  Rela- 
tively Identical,  Similar,  or  Cognate  {pr.  rela- 
tive identical,  similes,  affines,  cognatat).    This  resemblance  may 
be  either  in  the  subject  and  comprehension,  or  in  the  predicate  and 

extension.  If  they  have  a  similar  subject,  their 
predicates  are  Disparate  (disparata),  if  a  simi- 
lar predicate,  their  subjects  are  Disjunct  (dis- 
juneta). 


Din  pa  rut  e 


l  See  Diteuuions,  p.  146  ti  s*q.  —  Ed.  [Com-    Logik,  |  19.  p.  72,  and  »  23,  p.  79;  Schnlae, 
iit,  \  73,  p.  118;  Richter,    Lagilc,  \  62,  p.  78.] 
t  Kant,  Logik,  J  30.— Ed. 
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When  two  judgments  differ  merely  in  their  quantity  of 

sion,  and  the  one  is,  therefore,  a  particular,  the 
other  a  general,  they  are  said  to  be  subordinated, 
and  their  relation  is  called  Subordination  (subordinatio).  The 

subordinating  (or  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
properly  styled,  the  superordinate)  judgment,  is 
called  the  Subalternant  (subaltemans) ;  the  subordinate  judgment 
is  called  the  Subaltemate  (subalternatum).  • 
When,  of  two  or  more  judgments,  the  one  affirms,  the  other  de- 
nies, and  wheu  they  are  thus  reciprocally  differ- 
^Oppodtion  of  Jndg •     ent  m  qUajj^  they  are  said  to  be  Opposed  or 

Conjlictive  (pr.  oppositce,  ovrucct/Aotu),  and  their 
relation,  in  this  respect,  is  called  Opposition  (oppositio).    This  op- 
position is  either  that  of  Contradiction  or  72e- 
pugnance  (contradictio>  Akt^kjutw),  or  that  of 
Contrariety  (contrarietas,  cWrump). 
If  neither  contradiction  nor  contrariety  exists,  the  judgments  are 
called  Congruent  (pr.  congruentes,  consonantes, 
^CongTuent  Jndg-     consentientes).    In  regard  to  this  last  statement, 

you  will  find  in  logical  books,  in  general,1  that 

Subcoutrary  oppoai-  there  ^  ^  oppo8jtion  of  what  are  called  Sub- 
Hon*  .  , 

contraries  (subcontraria),  meaning  by  these  par- 
ticular propositions  of  different  quality,  as,  for  example,  some  A  are 
B,  some  A  are  not  B ;  or,  some  men  are  learned,  some  men  are 
not  learned/  and  they  are  called  Subcontraries,  as  they  stand  sub- 
ordinated to  the  universal  contrary  propositions,  —  All  A  are  B,  no 
A  i s  B ;  or,  All  men  are  learned,  no  man  is  learned.   But  this  is  a 

mistake,  there  is  no  opposition  between  Subcon- 
Mon  0t  *  ****  oppo*1*     traries ;  for  both  may  at  once  be  maintained,  as 

both  at  once  must  be  true  if  the  some  be  a  nega- 
tion of  all.  They  cannot,  however,  both  bo  false.  The  opposition 
in  this  case  is  only  apparent;8  and  it  was  probably  only  laid  down 
from  a  love  of  symmetry,  in  order  to  make  out  the  opposition  of  all 
the  corners  in  the  square  of  Opposition,  which  you  will  find  in 
almost  every  work  on  Logic. 


1  EUments  of  Logik,  by  Dr.  Whately,  part 
li.  chop.  ii.  f  8,  p.  68,  3d  edit.  But  see  Schoib- 
ler,  Oprrn  J^ogiea,  Pare  III.  c.  xl.  p.  487,  ed. 
16C6.  Ulrlch,  llnsiit.  Log.  tt  J»lrt.,  »  183,  p. 
190.  —  Ed.) 

2  For  which  reason  Aristotle  describes  It  as 
an  opposition  in  language,  bat  not  in  reality. 
Anal.  Prior.,  11. 15.  —  Ed.  [Compare  Fonseca, 
liutit.  DiaUet.,  L.  111.  c  6,  p.  129,  ed.  1904. 


Omimbrietnsis  Nora  Logica,  Tract  lii.  Disp.  III., 
i  2,  p.  124,  edit.  1711.  Kant  expressly  rejects 
Subcoiitrariety,  Logik,  )  GO,  Aum.  Compare 
K rug,  Logik, }  64,  Anm.  4.  H ranks,  Orundriu 
dn  Logik,  p.  105.  Denciuger,  Institution** 
Logiea,  vol.  U.  {  713,  p.  138.  Caramuel,  p  83. 
[Rationalis  tt  Rraiis  Philosophic,  authort  laansu 
Caramutl  Lobkoteitx,  S.  2V  Lovanitnti  Doctore, 
Abbot*  JlttroKiui,  Lovanii,  1042.  -  Ed  ] 
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Finally,  various  relations  of  judgments  arise  from  what  is  called 
their*  Conversion.    When  the  subject  and  predi- 
of  Pro-  m  a  categorical  proposition  (for  to  this  we 

now  limit  our  consideration)  are  transposed,  the 
proposition  is  said  to  be  converted  ;  the  proposition  given  and  its 
product  are  both  called  the  judicia  conversa;  the  relation  itself  of 
reciprocation  in  which  the  judgments  stand  is  called  Conversion 
sometimes  Obversion  and  Transposition  (reciprocation  conversion 

obversiOy  trarispositio,  /irrctftaic,  /tera^oAiJ,  avrwr- 
Teraw  employed  to     Tpo<^).     The  given  proposition  is  called  the 
inTconverted0^      Converted  or  Converse  (judicium,  proposition 
dtion.  prayacensn  conversum,  cotiversa) ;  the  other,  into 

which  it  is  converted,  the  Concerting  (jud^ 
propn  convertens).  There  is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  iu  the  terms  commonly  employed  by  Logicians  to  des- 
ignate the  two  propositions,  —  that  given,  and  that  the  product  of 
the  logical  elaboration.  The  prejacent  and  subjacent  may  pass,  but 
they  have  been  very  rarely  employed.  The  term  propoxitio  con- 
verse the  converse  or  converted  judgment,  specially  for  the  original 
proposition,  is  worse  than  ambiguous ;  it  is  applied  geuerally  to  both 
judgments ;  it  may,  in  fact,  more  appropriately  denote  the  other,  — 
its  product,  —  to  which  indeed  it  has,  but  through  a  blunder,  been 
actually  applied  by  Aldrich,1  and  he  is  followed,  of  course,  by 
Whately.  The  original  proposition  ought  to  be  called  the  Convert- 
end  or  Convertible  (pr.  convertenda,  convertibility  The  terra  Con- 
verting (convertens)  employed  for  the  proposition,  the  product  of 

conversion,  marks  out  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
it.^Tby  AWrteh^  character.  The  expression  pr.  exposita,  applied 
raucous.  by  Aldrich,3  without  a  word  of  comment,  to  this 

judgment,  is  only  another  instance  of  his  daring 
ignorance  ;  for  the  phrase  pr.  exposita  had  nothing  to  recommend 
it  in  this  relation,  and  was  employed  in  a  wholly  different  meaning 
by  logicians  and  mathematicians.4  In  this  error  Aldrich  is  followed 

1  Rwiimmia  Logicm,  L.  I.  e.  U.  clans,  to  denote  tbe  selection  of  an  individual 

*  [So  Noldius,  p.  263,  [Logica  Recognita,  Haf-  instance  whose  qualities  may  be  perceived  by 

ular,  1788.  —  Ed.]  sense  (rficri&fVai,  exporter* ,  objitert  tentui),  in 

s  Crakantborpe,  Sanderson,  and  Wallia  [de-  order  to  prove  a  general  relation  between  no- 

nominate  flie  original  proposition  pr.  ton-  tious  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  Thia 

vena,  iu  product  pr.  tonvtrttnt.   See  Crakan-  method  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  proving  the 

thorpe,  Logita,  L.  iii.  c.  10,  p.  179,  cd.  1677.  conversion  of  proposition*  and  tbe  reduction 

8anderson,  Logita,  L.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  1741.  of  syllogisms.   See  Anal  Prior.,  i.  2;  1.  6;  i.  8. 

Wallia,  Institutio  Logita,  L.  li.  0.  7,  p  113,  The  instance  selected  is  called  the  trpoiitum. 

edit  1729.    Wall  in  alao  uses  pr.  tonetrtenda  as  (to  iitrtbiv);  and  hence  singular  propositions 

a  synonym  for  pr.  toni*na.  —  Ed  ]  tn(]  jyiiogfcraa  are  called  expository.  Compare 

«  The  term  exposition  (iVcWr)  is  employed  I»»cius  on  Anal.  Pr.,  i.  2,  and  Sir  W.  Hamll- 

bj  Aristotle,  and  by  mon  subsequent  logi-  ton's  note,  Rtitt*  Works,  p.  696.  -  Ed. 
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by  Whately,  who,  like  his  able  predecessor,  is  wholly  unversed  in 
the  literature  and  language  of  Logic. 

The  logicians  after  Aristotle  have  distinguished  two,  or,  as  we  may 
take  it,  three,  or  even  four,  species  of  Conver- 

Spcclea  of  Conver-  gjon 

k»gicwn8U,llbe<1  b7        l-  r^he  fir8t>  »  called  Simple  or  Pure 

Conversion  {conver sio  simplex,  to**  Spot*  w/w  iav- 
rrjv,  Aristotle,  t.  <?.,  cum  termini*  reciprocatis),1  is  when  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  two  judgments  are  the  same.  It  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  Particular  Affirmative  propositions. 

2.  The  second,  which  is  called  Conversion  by  Accident  (c.  per  ao- 
cidetiSy  #V  fupei,  Kara  /icpov,  Aristotle),  is  when,  the  quality  remaining 
unaltered,  the  quantity  is  reduced.  It  holds  in  Universal  Affirma- 
tives. These  two  are  the  species  of  tho  conversion  of  propositions 
acknowledged  by  all ;  they  are  evolved  by  Aristotle,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  his  treatise  On  Enouncement,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Prior  Analytics? 

8.  Tho  third,  which  is  called  Conversion  by  Contraposition  (c. 
per  ojypositionem,  c.  per  contra  positionem,  both  by  Boethius,8  con- 
traposition AvTurrfxxtf  <rw  uvTiSitrti,  Alexander),4  is  when,  instead  of 
the  subject  and  predicate,  the  quantity  and  quality  remaining  the 
same,  there  is  placed  the  contradictory  of  each.  This  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Affirmatives,  and  most  logicians  allow  it  in  Particular  Nega- 
tives. It  is  commemorated  by  Aristotle  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  Topics :  it  is  there  called  the  inverse  consecution 
from  contradictions.  1 

I  shall  here  mention  to  you  some  mnemonic  verses  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  is  expressed. 

1°.  Regarding  conversion  as  limited  to  the 
Simple  and  Accidental,  and  excluding  altogether 
Contraposition,  we  have  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  following 
verses. 

1  Tots  toots  lurrurrp4^niy,  Anal.  Ft.,  I.  2,  Utgitmo  Cotegorico,  L.  I.,  p.  587.  Thus  tonrtrsio 
i.  «.,  when  each  terra  is  the  exact  equivalent  '*  divided  primarily  into  t.  timpUx  and  e.  per 
of  the  other.  See  Trendelenburg,  EUmtnta  eo*tra,«,sitiontm .  Aristotle  doe*  not  um  ir 
Log.  Arui., «  14;  In  D*  Anima,  p.  408;  Wait*,  ***>«.  *»  subsequent  logician*,  for  c  diminuta. 
In  Ana.  Org.,  vol.  i.  p.  373  —  Ed.  Ue  usea  ,l  ""'n'X  forpartuvlar  in  opposition 

»  [Boethius  necmfl  the  first  who  gave  the    *>  (S«*  ^  Prior, «  * i  4.)  They 


name  of  Convtrsio  ptr  Accident.   With  him  it    *n  ,nui  *rong  in  their  use  of  tho  ' 
ia  properly  both  Ampllative  and  Restrictive.    itntaX  and 

(So  Kidiger,  Dt  &ns*  Vtri  tt  Falsi,  pp.  250,       s  htroduetio  ad  SyOogismot  Cattgorios,  and 


De  StUogitmo  Cattgorico,  L.  I.  - 


803, 2d  edit.,  1722.  Fischer  Logik,  p.  106.)  It 
It  opposed  as  a  conspecica  to  t.  gmeralis ;  and 
both  are  n-ccics  of  c  timpUr,  which  U  op-       4  J»  Anal.  Prior.,  L  10  b,  edit.  Aid.  1620.  - 


po**d  to  Contraposition.  See  Opera,  Dt  Syi- 
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E,  I,  simpliciter  vertcndo,  sljrna  mancbnnt; 
Ast  A  cam  verti*,  gigna  minora  cape.* 

O  is  not  convertible. 

2°.  Admitting  Contraposition  as  a  legitimate  species  of  conver- 
sion, the  whole  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  following  verses  by 
Petrus 


F  E  c  I  (F  E  8  I)  simpliciter,  convertitur  E  v  A  (E  p  A)  per  Acad, 
Ast  O  (A  c  0)  per  Contrap.;  sic  fit  converslo  tota.» 

Or,  to  condense  the  three  kinds  of  conversion  with  all  the  propo- 
sitions, prcjacent  and  subjacent,  in  a  single  line : 

"Eccb,  Tim,  Simp.;  Abmi  —  GBROS,  Acc.;  Abma,  BOKO,  Con/."8 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  make  you  acquainted  with  certain  dis- 
tinctions of  judgments  and  propositions,  which, 
Diction  *  rrxh     though  not  strictly  of  a  logical  character,  it  is 

portion*  not  strictly  .  ,  iiai  c 

]o{,ical  of  importance  that  you  should  be  aware  of. 

"Considered  in  a  material  point  of  view,  all 
judgments  are,  in  the  first  place,  distinguished  into  Theoretical  and 

Practical.    Theoretical  are  such  as  declare  that 
mtkai  and  Pr»c-     ft  certain  character  belongs  or  does  not  belong 


to  a  certain  object;  Practical^  such  as  declare 
that  something  can  be  or  ought  to  be  done,  —  brought  to  bear." 
"Theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  judgments,  are  either  Indemon- 
strable,  when  they  are  evident  of  themselves  — 
11      when  they  do  not  require,  and  when  they  are 
incapable  of  proof:  or  they  are  Demonstrable, 
when  they  are  not  immediately  apparent  as  true  or  false,  but  require 
some  external  reason  to  establish  their  truth  or  falsehood." 

"Indemonstrable  propositions  are  absolute  principles  (apxat, prin- 
cipia)\  that  is,  from  which  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
science,  cognitions  altogether  certain  not  only  are,  but  must  be 
derived.  Demonstrable  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  at 
best,  constitute  only  relative  principles ;  that  is,  such  as,  themselves 
requiring  a  higher  principle  for  their  warrant,  may  yet  afford  the 
basis  of  sundry  other  propositions." 


1  [Given  by  Chanvin,  Lex  Phil.,  r.  Omwtio.  Tartaretn*,  Fxpotitio  t*  Skmmuba  Prtri  Hit- 

Deniingtr,  Latautitnm  LogUa,  11. 140  ]  pani,  Tract  i.,  t  8  b.  —  Ed.) 

«  See  Petrtu  Hbpaoas,  p.  9,  [Summui<r, 

Tract,  i.,  partic.  4,  t  9,  ed.  1506.   C£  Petnu  >  [nisjmniM,  SummuUr,  I.  c.    CUauvin,  I  c] 
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"  If  the  indemonstrable  propositions  be  of  a  theoretical  character, 
they  are  called  Axioms/  if  of  a  practical  charac- 
^Axtom*  ud  Porta-     ^  p09tv^aiMm    The  former  are  principles  of 

immediate  certainty;  the  latter,  principles  of 
immediate  application." 

**  Demonstrable  propositions,  if  of  a  theoretical  nature,  are  called 
T/teorems  (theoremata) ;  if  of  a  practical,  Prob- 

JWem.  and  Trot-      ^  ^problematay    Tho  forraer?  as  propositions 

of  a  mediate  certainty,  require  proof;  they, 
therefore,  consist  of  a  Thesis  and  its  Demonstration;  the  latter,  as 
of  mediate  application,  suppose  a  Question  (qucestio)  and  its  /Solu- 
tion (resolutio)" 
"As  species  of  the  foregoing,  there  are,  likewise,  distinguished 
Corollaries  (consectariOy  corottaria),  that  is, 
propositions  which  flow,  without  a  new  proofj 
out  of  theorems  or  postulates  previously  demonstrated.  Proposi- 
tions whose  validity  rests  on  observation  or  ex- 
periment are  called  Experiential,  Experimental 
propositions  {empiremata,  experientuc,  expert- 
menta).   Hypotheses,  that  is,  propositions  which  arc  assumed  with 

probability,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  Borne- 
thing  else  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained 
or  proved.    Lemmata,  that  is,  propositions  borrowed  from  another 

science,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsidiary  proposi- 
tions in  the  science  of  which  we  treat.  Finally, 
Scholia,  that  is,  propositions  which  only  serve  as  illustrations  of 

what  is  considered  in  chief.    The  clearest  and 
most  appropriate  examples  of  these  various 
kinds  of  propositions  are  given  in  mathematics." 1 

lEwer,  Logic,  §  79,  pp.  147,  148. -Ed.  [Compare  Krug,  Log*,  H  67, 68.] 
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LECTURE  XV. 

STOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION  II. —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

III.  —  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

REASONING  IN  GENERAL- SYLLOGISMS- THEIR  DIVISIONS  AC- 
CORDING TO  INTERNAL  FORM. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments, 
and  now  proceed  to  that  of  Reasonings. 
"When  the  necessity  of  the  junction  or  separation  of  a  certain 
subject-notion  and  a  certain  predicate  notion  is 

Tbe.ctofrewonta*  ^  raanifeet  from  the  nature  Qf  t],ege  notion8 
—  what. 

themselves ;  but  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  they  must  be  thought  as  inclusive,  or 
as  exclusive  of  each  other,  —  in  this  case,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  doubt  or  indecision,  from  our  ignorance  of  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  doubt  can  be  dissipated, — this  ignorance  can  be 
removed,  only  in  one  way,  —  only  by  producing  in  us  a  necessity 
to  connect  with,  or  disconnect  from,  the  subject  one  of  the  re- 
pugnant predicates.  And  since,  ex  hypotfiesi,  this  necessity  does 
not  —  at  least,  does  not  immediately —  arise  from  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  itself,  or  of  the  predicate  in  itself,  or  of  both 
together  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
external  source,  —  and  derived  it  can  only  be,  if  derived,  from  some 
other  knowledge,  which  affords  us,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  doubt  originally  harbored.  But  if  this  knowledge 
has  for  its  necessary  consequence  the  removal  of  the  original  doubt, 
this  knowledge  must  stand  to  the  existing  doubt  in  the  relation  of 
a  general  rule;  and,  as  every  rule  is  a  judgment,  it  will  constitute  a 
general  proposition.  But  a  general  rule  does  not  simply  and  of 
itself  reach  to  the  removal  of  doubt  and  indecision ;  there  is  re- 
quired, and  necessarily  required,  over  and  above  this  further  knowl- 
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edge —  that  the  rule  has  really  an  application,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  doubt  really  stands  under  the  general  proposition,  as 
a  case  which  can  be  decided  by  it  as  by  a  general  rule.  But  when 
the  general  rule  has  been  discovered,  and  when  its  application  to 
the  doubt  has  likewise  been  recognized,  the  solution  of  the  doubt 
immediately  follows,  and  therewith  the  determination  of  which  of 
the  contradictory  predicates  must  or  must  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject;  and  this  determination  is  accompanied  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty."  1   A  simple  example  will 

place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  When  the 
ample*'*        °  "*     notion  of  the  subject  man  is  given  along  with 

the  contradictory  predicates  free  agent,  and  neces- 
eary  agent,  there  arises  the  doubt,  with  which  of  these  contradic- 
tory predicates  the  subject  is  to  be  connected ;  for,  as  contradictory, 
they  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  as  contradictory, 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  so  affirmed ;  in  other  words,  I  doubt 
whether  man  be  &  free  agent  or  not.  The  notion  man,  and  the 
repugnant  notions  free  agent  and  necessary  agent,  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, afford  a  solution  of  the  doubt;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover some  other  notion  which  will  enable  me  to  decide.  Now, 
taking  the  predicate  free  agent,  this  leads  me  to  the  closely  con- 
nected notion  morally  responsible  agent,  which,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  otherwise  know  to  be  necessarily  a  free  agent,  I  thus  obtain 
the  proposition,  Every  morally  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent. 
But  this  proposition  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  solution  of  the 
doubt ;  for  it  may  still  be  asked,  Does  the  notion  morally  responsible 
agent  constitute  a  predicate  which  appertains  to  the  notion  of  man, 
the  subject  ?  This  question  is  satisfied,  if  it  is  recognized  that  the 
notion  man  involves  in  it  the  notion  of  a  morally  responsilde  agent. 
I  can  then  say,  Man  is  a  morally  resj)onsible  agent.  These  two 
propositions  being  thus  formed  and  applied  to  the  subsisting  doubt, 
the  removal  of  this  doubt  follows  of  itself,  and,  in  place  of  the 
previous  indecision,  whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not,  there  fol- 
lows, with  the  consciousness  of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty,  the 
connected  judgment  that  Man  is  also  a  free  agent.  The  whole 
process  — the  whole  series  of  judgments  — will  stand  thus: 

Every  if**™i>y  responsible  agent  is  a  fret-  agent ; 
Man  is  a  morally  responsible  agn\t ; 
Therefore,  man  is  a  free  agmt. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  relation  the  different  constituent  parts  of 

lE*8er,  Z^,*,  J  82,  p.  158. 
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this  process  stand  to  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess consists  of  three  notions  and  their  mutual 
tim  example  given  relations.  The  three  notions  arc,  free  agent, 
u  a  Reasoning  in  the  responsible  agent,  and  man.  Their  mutual  rela- 
an'i^iMT  ^e^repi^  tions  are  all  those  of  whole  and  part,  and  whole 
tinted  by  three  circle*.     and  part  in  the  quantity  of  extension ;  for  the 

notion  free  agent  is  seen  to  contain  under  it  the 
notion  responsible  agent,  and  the  notion  responsible  agent  to  contain 
under  it  the  notion  man.  Thus,  these  three  notions  are  like  three 
circles  of  three  various  extensions  severally,  contained  one  within 
another ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  process  by  which  we  recognize 
that  the  narrowest  notion,  man,  is  contained  under  the  widest 
notion,  responsible  agent,  is  precisely  the  same  by  which  we  should 
recognize  the  inmost  circle  to  be  contained  in  the  outmost,  if  we 
were  only  supposed  to  know  the  relation  of  these  together  by  their 
relation  to  the  middle  circle.  Let  ABC  denote  a 
the  three  circles.  Now,  ex  hypothesi,  we  know, 
and  only  know,  that  A  contains  B,  and  that  B  con- 
tains C;  but  as  it  is  a  self-evident  principle,  that  a 
part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  we  cannot, 
with  our  knowledge  that  B  contains  C,  and  is  con- 
tained in  A,  avoid  recognizing  that  C  is  contained  in  A.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  three  notions — free  agent,  responsible 
agent,  man ;  not  knowing  the  relation  between  the  notions  free 
agent  and  man,  but  knowing  that  free  agent  contained  under  it 
responsible  agent,  and  that  responsible  agent  contained  under  it 
man,  we,  upon  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  are  compelled  to  think,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
free  agmt  contains  under  it  man.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  pro- 
cess shown  in  the  example  adduced  is  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  three  notions  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  —  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  two  of  these  notions  to  each  other  being  not 
given  immediately,  but  obtained  through  our  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  the  third. 
But  let  us  consider  this  process  a  little  closer.  The  relations  of 
the  three  notions,  in  the  above  example,  are 
The  reasoning  of     those  given  in  the  quantity  of  Breadth  or  Ex- 

fetenalco  may  be  tengion>  But  cvery  notion  ha8  not  only  an 
i-xhtbited  in  t'<>m|>r<*-  *  * 

bemion  -  this  Hlua-  Extensive,  but  likewise  an  Intensive,  quantity, 
tomted.  — not  only  a  quantity  in  breadth,  but  a  quan- 

tity in  depth ;  and  these  two  quantities  stand  to 
each  other,  as  we  have  seen,1  always  in  a  determinate  ratio,  —  the 
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ratio  of  inversion.  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  a 
necessary  presumption,  that  if  notions  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  one  quantity,  they  roust  bear  a  counter  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  other  quantity ;  consequently,  that  if  we  are  able, 
under  the  quantity  of  extension,  to  deduce  from  the  relations  of 
two  notions  to  a  third  their  relation  to  each  other,  a  correspondent 
evolution  must  be  competent  of  the  same  notions,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  Let  us  try  whether  this  theoretical  presumption 
be  warranted  a  posteriori,  and  by  experiment,  and  whether,  in  the 
example  given,  the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  the  same  result 
obtained  with  the  same  necessity.  That  example,  as  in  extension, 
was: 

AU  responsible  agents  are  free  agents  ; 
But  man  is  a  responsible  agent; 
Therefore,  man  is  a  free  agent. 

In  other  words,  —  the  notion  responsible  agent  is  contained  under 
the  notion  free  agent;  but  the  notion  man  is  contained  under  the 
notion  responsible  agent;  therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part 
of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  tho  notion  man  is  also  contained 
under  tho  notion  free  agent.  Now,  on  tho  general  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  quantities,  we  must,  if  we  would  obtain  tho 
same  result  in  the  comprehensive  which  is  here  obtained  under  the 
extensive  quantity,  invert  the  whole  process,  that  is,  the  notions 
which  in  extension  are  wholes  become  in  comprehension  parts,  and 
the  notions  which  in  the  former  are  parts,  become  in  the  latter 
wholes.  Thus  the  notion  free  agents  which,  in  the  example  given, 
was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes,  in  the  counter  process,  the  small- 
est part,  and  tho  notion  man,  which  was  the  smallest  part,  now 
becomes  the  greatest  whole.  The  notion  responsible  agent  remains 
tho  middle  quantity  or  notion  in  both,  but  its  relation  to  the  two 
other  notions  is  reversed ;  what  was  formerly  its  part  being  now 
its  whole,  what  was  formerly  its  whole  being  now  its  part.  The 
process  will,  therefore,  be  thus  explicitly  enounced : 

But  the  notion  responsible  ayetd  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent ; 
Therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  notion  man 
also  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent. 

Or,  in  common  language : 

Man  is  a  responsible  agent; 

But  a  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent ; 

Therefore,  man  is  a  free  agent, 
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This  reversed  process,  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  gives,  it  is 
evident,  the  same  result  as  it  gave  in  the  quantity  of  extension. 
For,  on  the  supposition,  that  we  did  not  immediately  know  that  the 
notion  man  comprehended  free  agent,  but  recognized  that  man 
comprehended  responsible  agent,  and  that  responsible  agent  com- 
prehended free  agent,  we  necessarily  are  compiled  to  think,  in  the 
event  of  this  recognition,  that  the  notion  man  comprehends  the 
notion  free  agent. 
It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  one  process,  — 
that,  to  wit,  in  extension,  the  copula  is,  means  ** 
The  copula  in  ex-     contained  under,  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  means 
w.1.!!  ofVc3w     comprehends  in.    Thus  the  proposition,  —  God 

is  merciful,  viewed  as  in  the  one  quantity,  sig- 


nifies God  is  contained  under  merciful,  that  is, 
the  notion  God  is  contained  under  the  notion  merciful/  viewed  as 
in  the  other,  means,  —  God  comprehends  merciful,  that  is,  the  notion 
God  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  merciful. 

Now,  this  process  of  thought  (of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  general  notion)  is  called  Reasoning;  but  it  has,  like- 
wise, obtained  a  variety  of  other  designations.  The  definition  of 
this  process,  with  its  principal  denominations,  I  shall  include  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

f  LIII.  —  Reasoning  is  an  act  of  mediate  comparison  or 
•        Judgment;  for  to  reason  is  to  recognize 
p»r.  un.  Definition     that  two  notions  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
Reaaonin/Tu"  vL     relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  through 
principal  dcnomia*.     a  recognition,  that  these  notions  severally 


Of  pi  it*    Ll  [  □ 

stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  third.  Con- 


sidered as  an  act,  Reasoning,  or  Discourse 
of  Reason  (to  Xoyt^taSou,  Xoyurfjuk,  Stacota,  to  BuivoticrSai),  is,  like- 
wise, called  the  act  or  process  of  Argumentation  (argttmenta- 
tionis),  of  Ratiocination  (ratiocinationis),  of  Inference  or 
Illation  (inferendt),  of  Collecting  (colligendi),  of  Concluding 
(concludendi),  of  Syllogising  (tov  <rvMjry%«T3at,  barbarously 
syllogisandi).  The  term  Reasoning  is,  likewise,  given  to  the 
product  of  the  act;  and  a  reasoning  in  this  sense  (ratioci- 
natio,  ratiocinium),  is,  likewise,  called  an  Argumentation 
(argumentatio)  ;  also,  frequently,  an  Argument  (argumentum), 
an  Inference  or  Illation  (iUatio) ;  a  Collection  (collectio),  a 
Conclusion  (conclusion  wfurtpfurpa) ;  and,  finally,  a  Syllogism 
(avXXoyurfWi) . 

25 
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A  few  words  in  explanation  of  these  will  suffice  ;  and,  first,  of 
the  thing  and  its  definition,  thereafter  of  its 


In  regard  to  the  act  of  Reasoning,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  ordinary  distinction  of  this  process,  as 
l  n»  Act  of  w     the  operation  of  a  faculty  different  in  kind  from 

on  tag.  *  * 

those  of  Judgment  and  Conception.  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  are  in  reality  only  various  applica- 
tions of  the  same  simple  faculty,  that  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  concepts  are  merely  the  results, 
rendered  permanent  by  language,  of  a  previous  process  of  compari- 
son ;  that  judgment  is  nothing  but  comparison,  or  the  results  of 
comparison,  in  its  immediate  or  simpler  form ;  and,  finally,  that  reas- 
oning is  nothing  but  comparison  in  its  mediate  or  more  complex 
application.1   It  is,  therefore,  altogether  erroneous  to  maintain,  as  is 

commonly  done,  that  a  reasoning  or  syllogism  is 
A  to  one     a  mere  decompound  whole,  made  up  of  judg- 

organic  w  hole.  *  *         *  0 

ments;  as  a  judgment  is  a  compound  whole, 
made  up  of  concepts.  This  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of  cleaving 
the  mental  phenomena  into  parts ;  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  analysis  of  mind  which  the  act  of  the  butcher  does  to  that 
of  the  anatomist.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  syllogism  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  three  parts  or  propositions  j  and  that  these  propositions 
have  a  certain  meaning,  when  considered  apart,  and  out  of  relation 
to  each  other.  But,  when  thus  considered,  they  Imse  the  whole  sig- 
nificance which  they  had  when  united  in  a  reasoning ;  for  their 
whole  significance  consisted  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  —  in  the 
light  which  they  mutually  reflected  on  each  other.  We  can  cer- 
tainly hew  down  an  animal  body  into  parts,  and  consider  its  mem- 
bers apart ;  but  these,  though  not  absolutely  void  of  all  meaning, 
when  viewed  singly  and  out  of  relation  to  their  whole,  have  lost  the 
principal  and  peculiar  significance  which  they  possessed  as  the  coef- 
ficients of  a  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  It  is  the  same  with 
a  syllogism.  The  parts  which,  in  their  organic  union,  possessed  life 
and  importance,  when  separated  from  each  other  remain  only  enun- 
ciations of  vague  generalities,  or  of  futile  identities.  Though,  when 
expressed  in  language,  it  be  necessary  to  analyze  a  reasoning  into 
parts,  and  to  state  these  parts  one  after  another,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  thought  one  notion,  one  proposition,  is  known  before 
or  after  another ;  for,  in  consciousness,  the  three  notions  and  their 
reciprocal  relations  constitute  only  one  identical  and  simultaneous 
cognition, 

l  Sec  above,  pp.  83,  07. -Ed. 
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The  logicians  have  indeed  all  treated  the  syllogism  as  if  this 
were  not  the  case.    They  have  considered  one 
Error  of  logician*  in     proposition  as  naturally  the  last  in  expression. 

their  treatment  of  the       r    r  J  r  » 

Syllogism.  and  tn'8  tncv  nave  accordingly  called  the  con- 

clusion; whilst  the  other  two,  as  naturally  going 
before  the  other  two,  they  have  styled  the  premises^  forming  to- 
gether what  they  call  the  antecedent.  The  two  premises  they  have 
also  considered  as  the  one  the  greater  {major),  the  other  the  less 
(minor),  by  exclusive  reference  to  the  one  quantity  of  extension. 
All  this,  however,  is,  in  my  view,  completely  erroneous.  For  we 
may,  in  the  theory  of  Logic,  as  we  actually  do  in  its  practical  appli- 
cations, indifferently  enounce  what  is  called  the  conclusion  first  or 
last.  In  the  latter  case,  the  conclusion  forms  a  thesis,  and  the  prem- 
ises its  grounds  or  reasons;  and  instead  of  the  inferential  there- 
fore (ergo,  apa),  we  would  employ  the  explicative  for.  The  whole 
difference  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  common  order  is  synthetic, 
the  other  analytic;  and  as,  to  express  the  thought,  we  must  analyze 
it,  the  analytic  order  of  statement  appears  certainly  the  most  direct 
and  natural.1  On  the  subordinate  matter  of  the  order  of  the  prem- 
ises, I  do  not  here  touch. 

But  to  speak  of  the  process  in  general:  —  without  the  power  of 
reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  in  our 

ofC™I!lin^P^<>C<H,     knowledSe  (if  knowledge  of  such  a  limitation 

would  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge  at  all), 
—  I  say  without  reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  given  by  immediate  intuition ;  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  knowledge,  and  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  discovery  of  that  countless  multitude  of  truths, 
which,  though  of  high,  of  paramount  importance,  are  not  self-evi- 
dent. This  faculty  is,  likewise,  of  peculiar  utility,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect us,  in  our  cogitations,  from  error  and  falsehood,  and  to  remove 
these  if  they  have  already  crept  in.  For  every,  the  most  oomplex, 
web  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  simple  Byllogisras;  and  when 
this  is  done,  their  truth  or  falsehood,  at  least  in  a  logical  relation, 
flashes  at  once  into  view. 

Of  the  terms  by  which  this  process  is  denom- 
8.  Term*  by  whioh     inated,  Reasoning  is  a  modification  from  the 
I^r^^tT0"     French  raisonner  (and  this  a  derivation  from 

the  Latin  ratio),  and  corresponds  to  ratiocination 
which  has  indeed  been  immediately  transferred 
into  our  language  under  the  form  ratiocination. 
Ratiocination  denotes  properly  the  process,  but,  improperly,  also 
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the  product  of  reasoning;  JRatiocinium  marks  exclusively  the  pro- 
duct. The  original  meaning  of  ratio  was  com- 
putation,  and,  from  the  calculation  of  numbers, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  process  of  mediate  comparison  in  general. 
Discourse  (discursusy  Bulvota)  indicates  the  operation  of  compari- 
son, the  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  characters  or 
notes  of  objects  —  (discurrcre  inter  notas,  Siavo€ur9cu)  :  this  term 
may,  therefore,  be  properly  applied  to  the  Elaborative  Faculty 
in  general,  which  I  have  just  called  the  Discursive.  The  terms 
discourse  and  discursus,  Swutho,  are,  however,  often,  nay  gen- 
erally, used  for  the  reasoning  process,  strictly  considered,  and  dis- 
cursive  is  even  applied  to  denote  mediate,  in  opposition  to  intuitive, 
judgment,  as  is  done  by  Milton.1  The  compound  term,  discourse 
of  reason1  unambiguously  marks  its  employment  in  this  sense. 

Argumentation  is  derived  from  argumentariy 
Argument*10"*  which  means  argumentis  uti;  argument  again, 
argumentum,  —  what  is  assumed  in  order  to 
argue  something, —  is  properly  the  middle  notion  in  a  reasoning, — 
that  through  which  the  conclusion  is  established ;  and  by  the  Latin 
Rhetoricians  it  was  defined,  —  "  probabile  inventum  ad  faciendam 
fidem." 8  It  is  often,  however,  applied  as  coextensive  with  argu- 
mentation. Inference  or  illation  (from  infero), 
indicates  the  carrying  out  into  the  last  proposi- 
tion what  was  virtually  contained  in  the  antecedent  judgments. 

To  conclude  {concludere)y  again,  signifies  the 

conclude • 

act  of  connecting  and  shutting  into  the  last 
proposition  the  two  notions  which  stood  apart  in  the  two  first.  A 
„    ,  ,  conclusion  (conclusio)  is  usually  taken,  in  its 

Conclusion.  .  ,        .  * 

strict  or  proper  signification,  to  mean  tho  last 
proposition  of  a  reasoning ;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  used  to  express 
the  product  of  the  whole  process.  To  syllogize  means  to  form  syllo- 
gisms. Syllogism  (cnXXoyuruo^)  seems  originally, 
ToSyllogke.  °  "  ,       '  , 

Syiiogimn  u'te  ra^to^  to  have  denoted  a  comjnttatxon  —  an 

adding  up  —  and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
technical  terms  of  Logic  in  general,  was  borrowed  by  Aristotle  from 
the  mathematicians.4    This  primary  meaning  of  these  two  words 


Lou,  v.  486,  -  reason,  sided  with  the  in  Alienee  of  divine 

-  Wh»  ncr  th*  >cul  grace. ' '  —  Ed. 

Rfa»<m  rwlTf*.  and  mm  u  her  bclnjr,  8  Cicero,  Ornloritr  Partitions,  c.  2.    Cf.  Dit- 

Itiicuraivcor  intuttirti  diaecurtc  ctusioms,  p.  149.  —  Ed. 

I.  cflc.i  yoar*."-ri>.  4  [See  Piccartus,  Org.  Arist.,  pp.  4C7,  468. 

»  Sbakypeare,  HamUt,  act  1,  sc.  2,  —  Ammonius,  In  Quinqut  Vottt,  f.  1.  PhHopo- 

DOfl,  In  An.  Prior,  f.  17*.   Tad  us,  Coin,  in  Org., 


a  h.-.,i.  o,.t  «.m.  .w..a**«  „r  rr.»«,n,  pp  118>  122.  Bertiaa,  Log.  Prrip.  p.  119.  Bnt 

hm**r-  see  Wait*,  Organon  I.  p.  884.  [Schulas,  Logik, 

,  E.  P.,  iii.  8,  18  -  "  By  discourse  of    *  70,  p.  101.  Ditcuuions,  p  «7,  note.  -  Ed.] 
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favors  the  theory  of  those  philosophers  who,  like  Hobbes 1  and  Lei- 
denfrost,'  maintain  that  all  thought  is,  in  fact,  at  bottom  only  a  cal- 
culation, a  reckoning.  ZuAAoyur/io*  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
expressing  only  what  the  composition  of  the  word  denotes,  —  a  col- 
lecting together;  for  ovWoyfeaStu  comes  from  o-vWrytiv,  which  signi- 
fies to  collect*  Finally,  in  Latin,  a  syllogism  is 
called  collection  and  to  reason  colligere.  This 
refers  to  the  act  of  collecting,  in  the  conclusion,  the  two  notions 
scattered  in  the  premises. 

u  From  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the  character  of  the 
reasoning  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the 

The  general  coudi-  .  ...  ...  ... 

u<m.or.>i;ogi«n.  general  conditions  winch  every  syllogism  sup- 
poses. For,  as  the  essential  nature  of  reasoning 
consists  in  this,  —  that  some  doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  some  decisive  general  rule,  there  are  to  every  syllo- 
gism three,  and  only  three,  requisites  necessary;  1°,  A  doubt, — 
which  of  two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  of  a  certain 
subject,  —  the  problem  or  question  (problema,  qiuesitum)  ;  2°,  The 
application  of  a  decisive  general  rule  to  the  doubt;  aud,  3°,  The 
general  rule  itself.  But  these  requisites,  when  the  syllogism  is  con- 
structed and  expressed,  change  their  places ;  so  that  the  general  rule 
stands  first,  the  application  of  it  to  the  doubt  stands  second,  and  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  doubt  itself  stands  last.  Each  of  these 
necessary  constituents  of  a  syllogism  forms  by  itself  a  distinct,  though 
a  correlative,  proposition  ;  every  syllogism,  therefore,  contains  three 
propositions,  and  these  three  propositions,  in  their  complement  and 
correlation,  constitute  the  syllogism." 4  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  dictate  a  paragraph,  expressive  of  the  denominations  techni- 
cally given  to  the  parts,  which  proximately  make  up  the  syllogism. 

1  LIV.  A  Reasoning  or  Syllogism  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  —  that  which  determines  or  precedes,  and  that  which 
follows  or  is  determined.  The  one  is  called  the  Antecedent 
(antecedent)]  the  other,  the  Consequent  (consequent).  The 
Antecedent  comprises  the  two  propositions,  the  one  of  which 

1  Ltviaihan,  Ft.  I.  C.  6;  Cmnputntio  tire  Log-  cvkAoyurnit  .  .  .  i>t  ffvWtyov  tV  i» 
ua,  c.  1.   Cf.  Stewart,  EUmtnti,  V.  ii.  o.  il.  f    *a<ri  To7s  bpoit  tt*<nrapn*rnf  iwitnitr." 


8;  Work*,  vol.  HI.  p.  132  tt  s,q.  —  Ed.  Cf.  Zabarella,  /»  AnaJ.  Pott.,  I.  1,  Op,ra  Log- 
1  lie  Mmf  Humana,  c.  rlli.  H  4, 10,  pp  112,  tea,  p.  &|0.   ivWoyitrfibt,  non  avXAoyh  t&v 
118,  ed.  1793.  —  Kd.  \6yvr,  pod  q  uai>i  tTuAAayJ)  toC  Kiyov,  tolUrtio 
3  Eugenia*,  Aoytici),  p.  405,  ct  ibl  Iileinml-  rationu;  ratio  auUia  colligi  dicitur,  dum  con- 
das  [Kai  rb  fikv  6ro/xa,  Sti  ffuWoyfj  rts  i<rr\  clusio  hifertur;  quart?  a  coucluwone  potiua, 
*\uiv*>»  iv  avry    .    .    .    'O  2i  quam  a  prupositionfbiu  dictua  cat  syllogia- 
BKtftfilS.  Iv  'Efitou.  Aoy.  xt<p.  Act,  "  n<rri  mu»."  —  Ed. J 
ti  *al  abrh  to  av/Awlpaafta  koA^toi  (*q<rl)  «  fiaaer,  Logik,  J  83,  p.  W. 
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enounces  the  general  rale,  and  the  other  its  application.  Those, 

from  their  naturally  preceding  the  conse- 


JJL^'oT^  <*uent»  are  011116(1  the  -Pre™****  (proposi- 
whioh  proxim*uiy  tiones  pratmissa),  sumptiojies,  membra  ante- 
ma**  up  th.  .,uo.     ^dentin,  A^/xa-ru).    Of  the  premises,  the 

one  which  enounces  the  general  rule,  or  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  Major 
Premise,  or  Major  Proposition,  or  the  Proposition  simply 
{propositio  major,  propositio  prima,  propositio,  sumptum, 
sitmjytio  major,  sumptio,  thesis,  expositio,  intentio,  vpoo-Xq^ic, 
irpurcuro  rj  fiu^wv,  kSjftpa  to  (utZflv).  The  other  premise,  which 
enounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  or  the  relation  of 
the  lesser  quantity  to  the  least,  is  called  the  Minor  Premise, 
the  Minor  Proposition,  the  Assumption,  or  the  Subsumption 
{propositio  minor,  propositio  altera,  assumptio,  subsumptum, 
subsumptio,  sumplio  minor,  vpanuTi?  -q  cAarrwv,  Xrjfifia  to  SXarrov). 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  counter  qualities  of  Breadth  and 
Deptli,  tho  two  premises  will  hold  an  opposite  relation  of 
major  and  minor,  of  rule  and  application.  The  Consequent  is 
the  final  proposition,  which  enounces  the  decision,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  least,  and  is  called  the  Con- 
clusion {conchisio,  conclmum,  propositio  conclusa,  coUectio, 
cotnpleino,  summa,  connexio,  iUatio,  intentio,  and,  in  Greok, 
<TVfj.TT€fXKTf±aj  to  awayofitvov,1  to  brufaepofitvov).  This  part  is  U8U- 
ally  designated  by  the  conjunction  There/ore  {ergo,  apa),  and 
its  synonyms.  The  conclusion  is  the  Problem  (problema), 
Question  {qucestio,  quc&sitvm),  which  was  originally  asked, 
stated  now  as  a  decision.'  The  problem  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  expression  of  a  syllogism,  but  is  one  of  its  essential 
parts.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  syllogistic  parts,  be  it 
observed,  has  reference  to  the  one-sided  views  of  the  logicians 
iu  regard  to  the  process  of  reasoning.3 

The  Syllogism  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Antecedent  and  the  Consequent:  —  the  antece- 
dent comprehending  the  two  propositions,  in 
which  the  middle  notion  is  compared  with  the 
two  notions  we  would  compare  together;  and  the  consequent  com- 


1  [Eugenic*.  A<ryMH>  passim.)  [t.  I.,  D«  Centura  Vrri,  L.  M.  p.  606  tt  snj.,  ed. 

2  [See  Alex.  Aphrodinionnia,  In  Anal.  Prior.,  1566.  —  Ed. J  Bacbmann,  Logik,  p.  184.  F«o- 
i.  c.  4,  f.  17*.  Boethina,  In  Topica  Ciceroni*,  1.  ciolatl,  Sexto*  Empirical.  [Kacciolatl,  Rtufi- 
i.,  Optra,  p.  764.)  menta  Logic*,  c.  Hi.  p.  88,  ed.  1760.  Sexto* 

*  [Soe  It.  Agrkola,  D*  Invention*  ItiaUtiita,  Ere  pi  ri  CM,  Ryjtotypoyr  s ,  L.  il.  p.  86  el  alM.  — 

L.  il.  o.  xiv.  pp.  401,  417,  420.  Vires,  Optra  Ed.] 
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prising  the  one  proposition,  which  explicitly  enounces  the  relation 
implicitly  given  in  the  prior  of  these  two  notions  to  each  other. 
The  two  propositions  which  constitute  the  antecedent  are  called, 
among  other  names,  the  Premises.  Of  these, 
the  proposition  expressing  the  relation  of  whole, 
which  one  of  the  originally  given  notions  holds  to  the  assumed  or 
middle  notion  as  its  part,  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the 

Major  Proposition,  the  Major  Premise,  or  The 
U*ior'  Proposition,  kot  t#x>p.    The  other  proposition 

of  the  antecedent  enouncing  the  relation  of  whole,  which  the  as- 
snmed  or  middle  notion  holds  to  the  other  of  the  given  notions  as 
its  part  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the  Minor  Proposi- 
tion, the  Minor  Premise,  the  Assumption,  or 
the  Subsumption.  These,  as  terms  of  relation, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  relation  in  the  counter  quantities.  Tho 
one  proposition,  which  constitutes  the  consequent,  is  called,  among 
other  appellations,  the  Conclusion.    Perhaps  the  best  names  for 

these  three  relative  propositions  of  a  syllogism 
would  be  Sumption,  Subsumption,  Conclusion, 
as  those  which  express,  most  briefly  and  natu- 
rally, the  nature  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  three  judgments 
of  a  syllogism.    In  the  first  place,  the  expressions  Sumption  and 

Subsumption  are  appropriate  logical  expres- 
Groond«  of  tbeir     gions,  in  consequence  of  their  both  showing 
«io,rt«on»be,tnMne.     that  j^gfo  considers  them,  not  as  absolutely, 
Zl  ot  Z^      but  <»dy  as  hypothetical^  true ;  for  Logic  does 

not  warrant  the  truth  of  the  premises  of  a  syl- 
logism ;  it  only,  on  the  supposition  that  these  premises  are  true, 
guarantees  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  —  tho  necessity  of  tho 
conclusion.    It  is  on  this  account  that  the  premises  have,  by  the 

Greek  logicians,  been  very  properly  styled  XiJ/*- 
/MtTo,1  corresponding  to  the  Latin  sumptioncs  / 
and  were  there  any  necessity  to  resort  to  Greek,  the  Major  Propo- 
sition, which  I  would  call  Sumption  (sumptio),  might  be  well 
denominated  Lemma  simply ;  and  the  Minor  Proposition,  which  I 
would  call  the  Subsumjytion  (subsumptio),  might  be  well  denomi- 
nated the  Hypolemma.  In  tho  second  place, 
though  both  premises  are  sumptions,  or  lem- 
mata, yet  the  term  sumption,  as  specially  applied  to  tho  Major  Pre- 
mise, is  fully  warranted  both  by  precedent  and  principle.  For,  in 
like  manner,  the  major  proposition  —  tho  major  lemma  —  has  always 

r,  In  Anal.  Prior.,  C  14,  b.  Scholia,  ed.  Bnndla,  p.  1M.  -  Ed. 
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obtained  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  logicians  the  generic  term ; 
it  has  been  called,  The  Proposition,  The  Lemma  (propositio,  y  xpo- 
to  Aw<x) ;  and  as  this  is  the  judgment  which  includes  and 
allows  both  the  others,  it  is  well  entitled,  as  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, to  the  style  and  title  of  the  proposition,  t/*e  lemma,  the  sump- 
tion by  preeminence.    In  the  third  place,  the  term  subsumption  is 

preferable  to  the  term  assumption,  as  a  denomi- 
Awnmption.  nation  0f  the  Minor  Premise;  for  the  term 
subsumption  precisely  marks  out  its  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  major  premise,  whereas  the  term  assumption  does  not.  As- 
sumption would  indeed,  in  contrast  to  subsumption,  have  been  an 
unexceptionable  word  by  which  to  designate  the  major  proposition, 
had  it  uot  been  that  logiciaus  have  very  generally  employed  it  to 
designate  the  minor,  so  that  to  reverse  its  application  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  inevitable  confusion.  But  for  this  objection,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  the  term  assumption  to  that  of  sumption, 
for  the  appellation  of  the  major  proposition  ;  not  that  in  itself  it  is 
a  preferable  expression,  but  simply  because  assumption  is  a  word 
of  familiar  usage  in  the  English  language,  which  sumption  aud  sub- 
sumption certainly  are  not. 

The  preceding  are  reasons  why  the  relative  terms  sumption  and 
subsumption  ought  to  be  employed,  as  being  pos- 

Objectioni  to  the  itively  good  expressions ;  but  the  expediency  of 
denomination*  of  the     their  adoption  becomes  still  more  manifest,  when 

Propositions    of   the  '  . 

Syllogism  in  ordinary  they  are  compared  and  contrasted  with  corre- 
uae.  sponding  denominations  in  ordinary  use.  For 

Major  Proposition     tjie  terms  major  proposition  and  major  premise, 

and  Premise.    Minor  .  . 

Proportion  and  Pre-  mmor  proposition  and  mmor  premise,  are  ex- 
mjee.  posed  to  various  objections.    In  the  first  place, 

they  are  complex  and  tedious  expressions,  whereas 
sumption  and  subsumption  are  simple  and  direct.  In  the  second 
place,  the  abbreviations  in  common  use  (the  major  proposition  being 
called  the  major,  the  minor  proposition  being  called  the  minor)  are 
ambiguous,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  vagneness  in  general,  but 
because  there  are  two  other  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  which  these 
expressions,  major  and  minor,  may  equally  apply.  For,  as  you  will 
soon  be  informed,  the  two  notions  which  wo  compare  together 
through  a  third,  are  called  tho  major  and  the  minor  terms  of  the 
syllogism ;  so  that  when  we  talk  of  majors  and  minors  in  reference 
to  a  syllogism,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  we  employ  these  words 
to  denote  the  propositions  or  the  terms  of  a  reasoning.  Still  more 
objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms,  Proposition  and  Assump- 
tion, as  synonyms  for  the  major  and  minor  premises.   The  term 
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proposition  is  a  word  in  too  constant  employment  in  its  vague  and 

general  sense,  to  be  unambiguously  used  in  a 
,p*  signification  so  precise  and  special  as  the  one  in 
question ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  ambigu- 
ity, its  employment  in  this  signification  has  been  in  fact  long  very 
generally  abandoned.  Again,  the  term  assumption  does  not  express 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  minor  premise,  —  that  of  being  a 
subordinate  proposition,  —  a  proposition  taken  or  assumed  under 
another ;  this  word  would  indeed,  as  I  have  noticed,  have  been  ap- 
plied with  far  greater  propriety,  had  it  been  used  to  denote  the  major 
in  place  of  the  minor  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  which  have  inclined  me  to  employ, 
at  least  along  with  the  more  ordinary  denomina- 

^'l!?.*- ^Hl. !"  tions' the  terras  sumption  and  subsumption.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  usage  is  destitute 
of  precedent,  for  I  could  adduce  in  its  favor  even 
the  high  authority  of  Boethius.1  In  general  and  without  reference  to 
Logic,  it  appears  marvellous  how,  in  English  philosophy,  we  could  so 
long  do  without  the  noun  subsumption,  and  the  verb  to  subsume,  for 
these  denote  a  relation  which  we  have  very  frequently  occasion  to  ex- 
press, and  to  express  which  there  are  no  other  terms  within  our  reach. 
We  have  already  in  English  assumption  and  assume,  presumption 
and  presume,  consumption  and  consume,  and  there  is  no  imaginable 
reason  why  we  should  not  likewise  enrich  the  language,  to  say  nothing 
of  sumption,  by  the  analogous  expressions  subsumption  and  subsume. 
In  regard  to  the  proposition  constituting  the  consequent  of  a 
syllogism,  the  name  which  is  generally  bestowed 

Till'  C  onclufioti.  •  ■>-»».  •  i 

on  it,  —  the  Conclusion,  —  is  not  exposed  to  any 
serious  objections.  There  is  thus  no  reason  why  it  should  be  super- 
seded, and  there  is  in  fact  no  other  term  entitled  to  a  preference. 
So  much  in  reference  to  the  terms  by  which  the  proximate  parts  of 
a  syllogism  are  denoted.  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  in  general 
the  Division  of  Syllogisms  into  Species  determined  by  these  parts, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  these  several  species  in  detail. 
But  I  have  first  of  all  to  state  to  you  a  division  of  Syllogisms,  which, 
as  comprehending,  ought  to  precede  all  others.  It  is  that  of  Syllo- 
gisms into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive. 

f  LV.    The  Firet  Division  of  Syllogisms  is  taken  from  the 
different  kinds  of  quantity  under  which  the  reasoning  proceeds. 

l"Qoonl«m  enim  omnia  tyllogismiu  ex    tio"   Boethiu*,  D*  Xylki«umo  HypoOuiicc,  lib. 
propositionibns  texHur,  prima  vcl  propositio,    1.  —  Ed. 
vel  $umpt*m  voootur;  sccunda  voro  aisump- 
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For  while  every  syllogism  infers  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a 

part  of  the  whole,  it  does  this  either  in  the 

Par.  LV.  Fire*  Di-       r  ' 

»uion  of  Byiiociana     quantity  of  Extension, —  the  Predicate  of 


the  two  notions  compared  in  the  Question 
and  Conclusion  being  the  greatest  whole,  and 
the  Subject  the  smallest  part ;  or  in  the  counter  quantity  of 
Comprehension,  —  the  Subject  of  these  two  notions  being  the  . 
greatest  whole,  and  the  Predicate  the  smallest  part. 

» 

After  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
opposite  quantities,  under  the  doctrine  of  Concepts  and  Judg- 
ments,1 and  after  the  illustrations  I  have  given  you  of  the  possibility 
of  conducting  any  reasoning  in  either  of  these  quantities  at  will,*  — 
every  syllogism  in  the  one  quantity  being  convertible  into  a  syllo- 
gism absolutely  equivalent  in  the  other  quantity,  —  it  will  be  hero 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  this  distinction  in  general. 
This  distinction  comprehends  all  others ;  and  its  illustration,  there- 
fore, supposes  that  the  nature  of  the  various  subordinate  classes  of 
syllogisms  should  be  previously  understood.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
expedient,  not  at  present  to  enter  on  any  distinct  consideration  of 
this  division  of  reasonings,  but  to  show,  when  treating  of  syllogisms 
under  their  various  subaltern  classes,  how  each  is  capable  of  being 
cast  in  the  mould  of  cither  quantity,  and  not,  as  logicians  suppose, 
in  that  of  extensive  quantity  alone. 

The  next  distinction  of  Syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 

the  constituent  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
>I  niter  and  form  of  ,       .      ,  .  . 

posed,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  these  are  con* 


nected.  The  former  of  these  is  technically  called 
the  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  latter  its  form.  You  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  terms  are  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning.  Both 
matter  and  form  nnder  this  distinction  are  included  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  when  we  Bpeak  of  form  in  contrast  to  the  empirical  mat- 
ter which  it  may  contain.  This,  therefore,  is  a  distinction  under 
that  form  with  which  Logic, as  you  know, is  exclusively  conversant; 
and  the  matter  here  spoken  of  should  be  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  formal  or  neeeamry  matter  of  a  syllogism.  In  this  sense, 
then,  the  matter  of  a  syllogism  means  merely  the  propositions  and 
terms  of  which  every  syllogism  is  necessarily  made  up;8  whereas, 


I  See  abore,  p.  100  tt  uq.  —  Ed. 

S  See  above,  p  192  tt  g*o.  —  Ed. 

•  Proximate  and  remote  matter.  Marginal 
Jotting.  [See  Uurtado  de  Mendoza,  Durput. 
Pkil.,  Disp.  LogiuB,  t.  i.  d.  X.  i  48,  p.  466. 


"  Materia  (syllogUmi)  alia  e*t  proxima,  alia 
remota.  Kemota  sunt  termini  propoaitionum, 
proxitna  vero  sunt  proposition**  ipue,  quibua 
coalctcit  •yllogtamus."  -  Ed.] 
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otherwise,  the  form  of  a  syllogism  points  ont  the  way  in  which 
constituents  are  connected.1  This  being  understood,  I  repeat  that 
the  next  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  their 
matter  or  in  their  form. 

u  Now  in  regard  to  their  matter,  syllogisms  cannot  differ,  for  every 
syllogism,  without  exception,  requires  the  same 

Their  form,  the  constituent  parts,  —  a  question,  the  subsumption 
ground  or  the  next      ^  ^  under  a  general  rule,  and  the  sumption  of 

grand  distinction   of  • 

■yUogfema.  the  general  rule  itself ;  which  three  constituents, 

in  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  syllogism,  change, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  their  relative  situation  — what  was  first 
in  the  order  of  thought  being  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 

"  The  difference  of  Syllogisms  can,  therefore,  only  be  sought  for 
in  their  different  forms ;  so  that  their  distinc- 
The  form  of  Syiio-     tion8  are  only  forma|.    uut  lne  form  of  a  Syllo- 
gism twofold,  internal         .  .,       ,  .    .  ,.       .  _ 

and  External.  g*fim»  considered  m  its  greatest  generality,  is  of  a 

twofold  kind,  viz^  either  an  Internal  and  Essen- 
tial, or  an  External  and  Accidental.  The  former  of  these  depends 
on  the  relations  of  tho  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  each 
other,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  tho  thinking  subject  itself ; 
the  latter  of  these  depends  on  the  external  expression  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  syllogism,  whereby  the  terms  and  propositions 
are  variously  detennined  in  point  of  number,  position,  and  consecu- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature,  first 
of  all,  consider  what  classes  of  syllogism  are  given  by  their  internal 
or  essential  form;  and  thereafter  inquire  what  are  the  classes 
afforded  by  their  external  or  accidental  modifications.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  the  Internal  or  Essential  Form  of  Syllogism. 

"A  Syllogism  is  only  a  syllogism  when  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premises  with  an  absolute  certainty ;  and  as  this  certainty 
is  determined  by  a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  thought,  there 
must,  consequently,  be  as  many  kinds  of  Syllogism  as  there  are 
various  kinds  of  premises  affording  a  consequence  in  virtue  of  a 
different  law.  Between  the  premises  there  is  only  one  possible 
order  of  dependency,  for  it  is  always  the  sumption,  —  the  major 
premise,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  tho  whole  syllogism,  must  first 
be  taken  into  account.  And  in  determining  the  difference  of  syl- 
logisms, the  snmption  is  the  only  premise  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  affording  a  difference  of  syllogism ;  for  tho  minor  pre- 
mise is  merely  the  subsumption  of  the  lesser  quantity  of  the  two 

a 

1  Krtig,  L*gik,  f  73,  Anm.,  i.-Ko.  [Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  i «.]  S  Ewer,  LogU,  J  86,  p. 
159.  — ED. 
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notions,  concerning  whose  relation  we  inquire,  under  the  question, 
and  this  premise  always  appears  in  one  aud  the  same  form,  —  in 
that,  namely,  of  a  categorical  proposition.  The  same  is,  likewise, 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  we  can  no  more 
look  towards  the  conclusion  for  a  determination  of  the  diversity  of 
syllogism  than  towards  the  subsumption.  We  have  thus  only  to 
inquire  in  regard  to  the  various  possible  kinds  of  major  proposition."1 
Now  as  all  sumptions  are  judgments,  and  as  we  have  already 
found  that  the  most  general  division  of  jndg- 

SyiiogiMM  to  be     rnents,  ncxt  to  tne  primary  distinction  of  in- 
divided  according  to  i 
tbe  character  of  their     tensive  and  extensive,  is  into  simple  and  con- 

aomption»*Dd  the  law  ditional,  this  division  of  judgments,  which,  when 
regulating  tbeconneo-  developed,  affords  the  classes  of  categorical,  dis- 
and  TOnciusion1*1111*5"     junctive,  hypothetical,  and  hypothctieo-disjunct- 

ive  propositions,  will  furnish  us  with  all  the 
possible  differences  of  major  premises.  "  It  is  also  manifest  that  in 
any  of  these  aforesaid  propositions, —  (categorical,  disjunctive, 
hypothetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunctive),  — a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, —  which  of  two  repugnant  predicates  belongs  to  a  certain  sub- 
ject, —  can  be  obtained  according  to  a  universal  and  necessary  law. 
In  a  categorical  sumption,  this  is  competent  through  the  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction ;  for  what  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  the  supcrordinato  notion,  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ordinate. In  disjunctive  sumptions,  this  is  competent  through  the 
law  of  Excluded  Middle ;  since  of  all  the  opposite  determinations 
one  alone  belongs  to  the  object;  so  that  if  one  is  affirmed,  the  others 
must  be,  conjunctively*  denied ;  and  if  one  is  denied,  the  others  must 
be,  disjunctively  at  least,  affirmed.  In  hypothetical  sumptions,  this 
is  competent  through  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  for  where 
the  renson  is,  there  must  be  the  consequent,  and  where  the  conse- 
quent is,  there  must  be  the  reason."*  There  are  thus  obtained  three 
or  four  great  classes  of  Syllogisms,  whose  essential  characteristics 
I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph : 

%  LVI.  Syllogisms  are  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is 


1  Ewer,  Lngilc,  i  86.  —  Ed.  Barnes's  Euay  cm  tkt  New  Analytic  of  Logical 

8  Sec  Esser,  £oc?Jr,  |  86,  p.  161.   This  cla*-  Forms,  the  author's  later  view  is  exprefwed  aa 

aificatiou  of  gyllogfcms  cannot  be  regarded  aa  follow* :  "All  Mtdiatt  inference  is  one  —  that 

expressing  the  author's  final  view;  according  incorrectly  called  Cattgorital ;  for  the  Con- 

to  which,  as  before  observed,  the  principle  of  junetit*  and  Disjunct*  forms  of  Hwotkeucai 

Reason  and  Coiuvquont  fat  not  admitted  as  a  reaeouing  are  reducible  to  immediate  infer- 

law  of  thought.  See  above,  p.  62,  note  1.  In  encee."  Compare  Disaotiotu,  p.  651  teq.  — 

a  note  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  appended  to  Mr.  Ed. 
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determined  by  the  different  fundamental  laws,  1°,  of  Identity 

and  Contradiction ;  2°,  Of  Excluded  Mid- 


«i»ddirt!to!r*?£  a,e  >  8°»  °f  Reason  and  Consequent;  these 
locuma  -  according  several  determinations  affording  the  three* 
ruUtto*  classes  of  Categorical,  of  Disjunctive,  and 
of  Hypothetical  Syllogisms.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  fourth  class,  the  JTypothetico-disjunctive  or  Dilem* 
tnatic  Syllogism,  which  is  determined  by  the  two  last  laws  in 
combination. 


Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  these  several 

in  detail,  I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  you  examples 
Examples  of  tbe     Qf  tnc  four  gp^ies  together,  in  order  that  you 

may  have,  while  treating  of  each,  at  least  a 
general  notion  of  their  differences  and  similarity. 


1.  Categorical.  1.  — Of  a  Categorical  Stllooism. 

Sumption,  An  matter  is  mated ; 

Subsumptlon,  ....  But  the  heavenly  bodies  are  material ; 
"  Conclusion,  Therefore,  the  heavenly  bodies  are 


2.  Ditjanctire.  2. —Op  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

Sumption,  The  hope  of  immortality  is  either  a  rational  expectation  or  an  illusion ; 

Subsuinption, . .  .  But  the  hope  of  immortality  is  a  rational  exjieriation ; 
Conclusion, ....  Therefore,  the  hope  of  immortality  is  not  an  illusion. 


8.  Hypothetical.         3.  —  Of  an  Htpothett cal  Syllogism. 

Sumption,  If  logic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention,  Che  reproarh 

that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded  ; 
Subsumption, .  .  .  But  Jjogic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention  ; 
Conclusion,  ....  Therefore,  the  reproach  that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded. 

4.  Hypotbetloo-dla-  4. —Of  thk  Dilemma  ok  Htpotitztico-disjuiictiv« 
Juoctive.  Syllogism. 

Sumption,  If  man  were  suited  to  tive  out  of  society,  he  would  either  be  a  god  or  a 

beasts 

- 

Subsumption,  . .  .  But  man  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast; 
Conclusion,  Therefore,  he  is  not  suited  to  live  out  of  society. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

STOIC*  HEIOLOQY. 

SECTION  II.-OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

III.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE.  —  CATEGORICAL. — L  DEDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION. 

Is  our  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  Division  of  Syllogisms.  I 
first  stated  to  you  the  principles  on  which/  this 
Becapitnittton.  division  must  proceed;  I  then  explained  the 
nature  of  the  first  great  distribution  of  Reasonings  into  those  of 
Intensive  and  those  of  Extensive  Quantity ;  and,  thereafter,  that  of 
the  second  great  distribution  of  reasonings  into  Simple  and  Condi- 
tional, the  Simple  containing  a  single  species,  —  the  Categorical ; 
the  Conditional  comprising  three  species, —  the  Disjunctive,  the 
Hypothetical,  and  Hypothetico-disjunctive.1  These  four  species 
I  showed  you,  were  severally  determined  by  different  fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought :  the  Categorical  reposing  on  the  laws  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction  ;  the  Disjunctive  on  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle ; 
the  Hypothetical  on  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and  the 
Hypothetico-disjunctive  on  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle  and  Rea- 
son and  Consequent  in  combination. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  special .  consideration  of  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  Syllogism  —  viz.,  the  Syllogism  which 

nL  rX'>?oHcBiOStein"     nas  Deen  denominated  Categorical.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  term  cat- 
eaorical,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 

1  Compare  obove,  p.  167.— Bd. 
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I  have  already  stated  in  speaking  of  judgments.1  As  used  originally 
by  Aristotle,  the  term  categorical  meant  merely  affirmative,  and 
opposed  to  negative.  By  Theophrastus  it  was  employed  in  the 
sense  absolute,  — simple, — direct,  and  as  opposed 


The  u...,  ■   

to  conditional  /  and  in  this  signification  it  has 
continued  to  be  employed  by  all  subsequent  logicians,  without 
their  having  been  aware  that  Aristotle  never  employed  it  in  the 
meaning  in  which  alone  they  used  it. 


%  LVTI.  A  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose  form 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
^u^uL*^     Contradiction,  and  whose  sumption  is  thus 
whjrt.  '      a  categorical  proposition.    In  a  Categorical 

Syllogism  there  are  three  principal  notions, 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  whole  and  part ;  and  these 
are  so  combined  together,  that  they  constitute  three  proposi- 
tions, in  which  each  principal  notion  occurs  twice.  These 
notions  are  called  Terms  {termini,  o/mk),  and  according  as  the 
notion  is  the  greatest,  the  greater,  or  the  least,  it  is  called  the 
Major,  the  Middle,  or  the  Minor  Term.*  The  Middle  Term  is 
called  the  Argument  (argumentitm,  Aoyoe,  irwrns);  the  Major 
and  Minor  Terms  are  called  Extremes  (extrema,  axpa).  If  the 
syllogism  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Extension  (and  this  form 
alone  has  been  considered  by  logicians),  the  predicate  of  tho 
conclusion  is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major 
Terra ;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and, 
consequently,  the  Minor  Term.  If  the  syllogism  proceed  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major  Term ;  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and,  consequently, 
the  Minor  Term.  In  either  quantity,  the  proposition  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  major  term  to  the  middle  is  expressed,  is  the 
Sumption  or  Major  Premise,  and  the  proposition  in  which  is 
expressed  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  minor,  is  the 
Subsumption  or  Minor  Premise.  The  general  forms  of  a  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  under  the  two  quantities,  are,  consequently, 
the  following : 

1  See  above,  p.  166  et  teq.  —  Ed.  L.  ri.  c.  xil.  p.  843.  Hartado  de  Mendosa,  p, 

>  [On  principle  of  uame  of  Major  and  Mi-    469.J  [Diqmt.  Philosophic**,  t  I. ;  Disp.  Logic*, 
nor  term*,  tee  Alex.  ApbrodMenui*,  In  An.    d.  x.  jbQet  uo.  Toloac,  1617.  See  al«o  IK* 
Prior.,  L.  I.  cc.  Iv.  v.    rijllopoDUB,  In  An.    custioni,  p.      1 1  t<-q.  —  Ed.] 
Prior.,  L.  i.  £  28  b.  Fonaeca,  InrtU.  Dialtci., 
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In  these  examples,  you  are  aware,  from  what  has  previously  been 
said,1  that  the  copula  in  the  two  different  quan- 
tities is  precisely  of  a  counter  meaning;  in  the 
quantity  of  extension,  signifying  contained  under  •  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension,  signifying  contains  in  it.  Thus,  taking  the  sev- 
eral formula?,  the  Extensive  Syllogism  will,  when  explicitly  enounced, 
be  as  follows : 

The  Middle  term  B  it  contained  under  the  Major  term  A ; 

Example  of  the  Ex-     Butthe  Mimr  urmQu  contained  under  the  Middle  term  B ; 
tensive  Categorical 

gyUoglnn.  Therefore,  the  Minor  term  C  is  alto  contained  under  the  Major 

term  A. 

Or,  to  take  the  concrete  example  : 

The  Middle  term  aU  men  is  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal; 
But  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  aU  men; 
Therefore,  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  also  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal 

Of  the  intensive  ^n  the  contrarT  tne  Intensive  Syllogism,  when 

explicated,  is  as  follows : 


The  Major  term  C  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  B ; 
But  the  Middle  term  B  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A; 
Therefore,  the  Major  term  C  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A. 

Or,  in  the  concrete  example : 


The  Major  term  Caius  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  man  ; 
But  the  Middle  term  man  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal; 
Therefore,  the  Major  term  Caius  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal. 

Thus  you  see  that  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  two  premises, 
and  by  reversing  the  meaning  of  the  copula,  we  can  always  change 
a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism of  the  other.' 

l  See  above,  p.  IDS.  —  En. 

»  Not  in  InduoUvo  Syllogisms.  Jotting.  [See  below,  p.  228.  —  Ed.J 
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In  this  paragraph  is  enounced  the  general  nature  of  a  categorical 
syllogism,  as  competent  in  both  the  quantities  of  extension  and 
comprehension,  or,  with  more  propriety,  of  comprehension  and  ex- 
tension ;  for  comprehension,  as  prior  to  extension  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  knowledge  ought  to  stand  first.  But  as  all  logicians, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Aristotle,  have  limited  their  consid- 
eration to  that  process  of  reasoning  given  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  that  given  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  to  place  some 
of  the  distinctions  expressed  in  this  paragraph  in  a  still  more 
explicit  contrast. 

In  the  reasonings  under  both  quantities,  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  and  of  the  things  related  are  identi- 
The  reanoning  in  cal.  The  things  compared  in  both  quantities 
Comprehension    and     aro  ^e  game  \n  naturo  an(j  in  number.    In  each 

that  io  Kxtenaion  9x- 

piicitiy  compared  and  there  aro  three  notions,  three  terms,  and  three 
contraated.  propositions,  combined  in  the  same  complexity ; 

and,  in  each  quantity,  the  same  subordination  of 
a  greatest,  a  greater,  and  a  least.    The  same  relatives  and  the  same 
relations  are  found  in  both  quantities.    But  though  the  relations  and 
the  relatives  be  the  same,  the  relatives  have  changed  relations.  For 
while  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  uniform  rela- 
tion in  both  quantities,  and  while  this  relation  is  thrice  realized  in 
each  between  the  same  terms ;  yet,  the  term  which  in  the  one  quan- 
tity was  the  least,  is  in  the  other  the  greatest,  and  the  term  which  in 
both  is  intermediate,  is  in  the  one  quantity  contained  by  the  term 
which  in  the  other  it  contained. 
Now,  you  are  to  observe  that  logicians,  looking  only  to  the  reason- 
ing competent  under  the  quantity  of  extension, 
Narrow  and  errone-     and,  therefore,  looking  only  to  the  possibility  of 
on»  definition  by  io-     a  single  relation  between  the  notions  or  terms 

giciana  of  the  Major,         _         ,,     .       ,  .  „   ,  . 

Middle    and  Minor     °*  a  syllogism,  nave,  in  consequence  or  this  one- 
terms,  sided  consideration  of  the  subject,  given  defini- 
tions of  these  relatives,  which  are  true  only 
when  limited  to  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  exclusively  con- 
templated.   This  is  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the  Major,  Middle, 
and  Minor  Terms. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  they  all  simply  define  the  Major  term  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.    This  is  true  of 

1.  Major. 

the  reasoning  under  extension,  but  of  that  ex- 
clusively. For  the  Major  term,  that  is,  the  term  which  contains 
both  the  others  —  in  the  reasoning  of  comprehension,  is  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion.    Again,  the  Minor  term  they  all  simply  define  to 

27 
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be  the  subject  of  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  only  of 

the  reasoning  under  extension :  for,  in  the  reason- 

!1.  Minor.  % 

ing  under  comprehension,  the  Minor  term  is  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion.    Finally,  they  all  simply  define  the 
Middle  term  as  that  which  is  contained  under  the  predicate,  and 
8.  Middle  contains  under  it  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 

But  this  definition,  like  those  of  the  two  other 
terms,  must  bo  reversed  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  under  comprehen- 
sion.   I  have  been  thus  tediously  explicit,  in  order  that  you  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  of  the  doctrine  I  propose,  to  what  you 
M'ill  find  in  logical  books ;  and  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
further  development  of  this  doctrine,  —  for  its  application  in  detail. 
In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Major,  Minor,  and  Middle 
terms,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The 
Nomenclature  of  M«-     expression  term  (terminus,  opos)J  was  first  em- 
inor,  and  Middle     p|ove<j  by  Aristotle,  and,  like  the  greater  part 


of  his  logical  vocabulary,  was,  as  I  have  observed, 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  Mathematics.1  You  are  aware  that 
the  word  term  is  applied  to  the  ultimate  constituents  both  of  propo- 
sitions and  of  syllogisms.  The  terms  of  a  proposition  are  the 
subject  and  predicate.  The  terms  of  a  syllogism  are  the  three 
notions  which  in  their  threefold  combination  form  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  The  major  and  minor 
Arktoti.'.  definition  terra8  Aristotle,  by  another  mathematical  meta- 
ofthc  terras  o  a«>llo-      p^Q^  ca]\s  t|ie  extremcs  (Jjcpa),  the  major  and 

minor  extremes;  and  his  definition  of  these  and 
of  the  middle  term  is,  unlike  those  of  the  subsequeut  logicians,  so 
general,  that  it  will  apply  with  perfect  propriety  to  a  syllogism  in 
either  quantity.  "I  call,"  he  says,  "the  middle  term  that  which  is 
both  itself  in  another  and  another  in  it ;  and  which,  by  its  position, 
lies  in  the  middle  ;  the  extremes  I  call  both  that  which  is  in  another 
and  that  in  which  another  is."  *  Aud  in  another  place  he  says, "  I  define 
the  major  extreme  that  in  which  the  middle  is ;  tho  minor  extreme 
that  which  is  subordinated  to  the  middle."8 

I  may  notice  that  tho  part  of  his  definition  of 

MM^rra^rald!      th°  hC  tlc8CribcS  U  aS  "  that 

die  by  position,  not  which,  by  its  position,  lies  iu  the  middle,"  docs  not 
applicable  to  the  mode  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  subsequent  logicians 
in  which  Mibwqoent     enounce  the  syllogism.    For  let  A  be  the  major, 

aynogtem.CnOUnC<5  °*     &  tnc  m»ddle,  and  C  the  miuor  term  of  an  Ex- 
tensive Syllogism,  this  will  be  expressed  thus : 

1  See  Sebeibler,  f  Opera  Logiea,  Tun.  iii.  c  3,       «  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  L,  c.  4,  {  4. 
I>.  339,  and  abore,  p.  196,  note*.  -J£d.]  »  ifcd., »  8. 
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Sumption,  BiiA,i.e.Bu contained  under  A. 

Subsumption,.  .  .  .  C  it  B,  i.  e.  C  is  contained  under  B. 
Conclusion,  C  it  A,  i.  e.  C  is  alto  contained  under  A. 

In  this  syllogism  the  middle  terra  B  stands  first  and  last  in  the 
premises,  and,  therefore,  Aristotle's  definition 

But  quite  applicable       q{  ^  ^  ^    ^  fo  ^ 

to  the  reaaoning  in  ~  J     .  .     *'  . 

Compreheorion.  ture»  containing  the  minor  and  contained  by 

the  major,  but  as  middle  by  position,  standing 
after  the  major  and  before  the  minor,  becomes  inept.  It  will  apply, 
however,  completely  to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension ;  for  the 
extensive  syllogism  given  above  being  converted  into  an  intensive, 
by  reversing  the  two  premises,  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption,  C  it  B,  i.  e.  C  contains  in  it  B. 

Subsumption,.  . .  .  B  it  A,  i.  e.  B  contains  in  it  A. 
Conclusion,  C  it  A,  i.  «.  C  also  contains  in  it  A. 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this,  that  Aristotle  either 
,  J         t  contemplated  exclusively  the  reasoning  in  com- 

It  does  not,  however,  *  *  ° 

that  Artetotie     prehension,  or  that  he  contemplated  the  reason- 


contemplated  cxciu-  ings  in  both  quantities:  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
§ireiy  the  reasoning     state  a  reasoning  in  extension,  so  that  the  major 

in  Com  pre  lieu  hi  on 

term  shall  stand  first,  the  middle  term  second, 
and  the  minor  last.    We  can  state  it  thus : 

Sumption,  A  it  B,  i.  t.  A  contains  under  U  B. 

i  B  m  C,  i.  e.  B  contains  under  it  C. 

.  . .  A  w  C,  i .  e.  A  containt  under  it  C. 


This  is  as  good  a  syllogism  in  extension  as  the  first,  though  it  is 
not  stated  in  the  mode  usual  to  logicians.  We  may  also  convert  it 
into  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  by  reversing  its  premises  and  the 
meaning  of  the  copula,  though  here  also  the  mode  of  expression  will 
be  unusual : 

Snmption,  B  is  C,  t.  «.  B  is  contained  in  C. 

Subsumption,.  ...Au  B,  t.  e.  A  is  contained  in  B. 
Conclusion,  AuC,i.e.Au  contained  in  C. 

From  this  you  will  see,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  external 
arrangement  of  the  terras,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  relation,  that 
we  must  look  in  determining  the  character  of  the  syllogism. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  I 
may  nptice  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  stating  a  syllogism  in 
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an  abstract  form,  is  by  the  letters  S,  P,  and  M,  —  S  signifying  the 

subject,  as  P  the  predicate,  of  the  conclusion, 
and  M  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  This 


you  will  bo  pleased  to  recollect,  as  we  shall 


lofftein  in  an  _ 

forin.  find  it  necessary  to  employ  this  notation  in 

showing  the  differences  of  syllogisms  from  the 
different  arrangement  of  their  terms. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  categorical  syllogisms  are  regnlated 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Identity  and  Con- 

Categorfcai  8yiio-  tradiction ;  the  law  of  Identity  regulating  Af- 
^dii!!!^^     firmative,  the  law  of  Contradiction,  Negative, 

to  the  application*  Categoricals.  As,  however,  the  laws  of  Iden- 
of  the  lawa  of  Wen-  tity  and  Contradiction  are  capable  of  certain 
my  and  Contradiction     gpeciai  applications,  these  will  afford  the  ground 

whole  and  partt,W°  °'     °^  a     v*8^on  °f  Categorical  Syllogisms  into  a 

corresponding  number  of  classes.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  all  reasoning  is  under  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part,  and,  consequently,  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
will  find  their  application  to  categorical  syllogisms  only  under  this 
relation. 

But  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  maybe  regarded  in  two  points 
of  view ;  for  we  may  either  look  from  the  whole 
The  relation  of     to  the  parts,  or  look  from  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
whole  and  part  majr     This  being  the  case,  may  we  not  apply  the  prin- 

P^JT^viow,  «d  ciPles  of  I(le»lity  and  Contradiction  in  such  a 
thus  afford*  two  claw-  way  that  we  cither  reason  from  the  whole  to 
ea  of  Reasonings.         the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  towards  the  whole  ? 

Let  us  consider :  looking  at  the  whole  and  the 
parts  together  on  the  principle  of  Identity,  we  are  assured  that  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts  are  one,  —  that  whatever  is  true  of  the 
one  is  true  of  the  other, — that  they  are  only  different  expressions 
for  the  different  aspects  in  which  we  may  contemplate  what  in  itself 
is  absolutely  identical.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
is  only  the  sura  of  the  parts,  I  am  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  looking 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  to  say  with  absolute  certainty,  —  What 
belongs  to  a  whole  belongs  to  its  part;  and  what  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  does  not  belong  to  its  part :  and  on  the  other,  looking 
from  the  parts  to  their  whole,  to  say,  —  What  makes  up  all  the  parts 
constitutes  the  whole ;  and  what  does  not  make  up  all  the  parts 
does  not  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  these  two  applications  of  the 
principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  as  we  look  from  one  term 
of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or  from  the  other,  determine  two 
different  kinds  of  reasoning.    For  if  we  reason  downwards,  from 
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a  containing  whole  to  a  contained  part,  we  shall  have  one  sort  of 
reasoning  which  is  called  the  Deductive;  whereas,  if  we  reason  up- 
wards, from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  we  shall 
have  another  sort  of  reasoning,  which  is  called  the  Inductive.  This 
I  shall  briefly  express  in  the  following  paragraph. 

^  LVIII.  —  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  Deductive,  if,  on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradic- 

Par.  LVIII.  CAtegor.  11  «* 

10*1  8yuoK»m«  <u-  tion,  we  reason  downwards,  from  a  con- 
videdjat^D^iuoUTe     taining  whole  to  a  contained  part;  they 

are  Inductive,  if,  on  these  principles,  we 
reason  upwards,  from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted 
whole. 

This  is  sufficient  at  present  to  afford  you  a  general  conception 
of  the  difference  of  Deductive  and  Inductive 
rL^lyH^J^^     Categoricals.    The  difference  of  these  two  kinds 

of  reasoning  will  be  properly  explained,  when, 
after  having  expounded  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  latter.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  deductive  process,  —  the  process  which 
has  been  certainly  and  most  successfully  analyzed  by  logicians ;  for, 
though  their  treatment  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  it  is  not  positively  erroneous ;  whereas,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  inductive  process  is  at  once  meagre  and  incorrect.  And, 
first,  of  the  proximate  canons  by  which  Deductive  Categorical* 
are  regulated. 

%  LIX.  In  Deductive  Oategoricals  the  universal  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction  take  two  modi- 
D«iaetiT«     fie(j  forms,  according  as  these  syllogisms 
proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension  or 
in  that  of  Extension.    The  peculiar  canon 
by  which  Intensive  Syllogisms  of  this  class  are  regulated,  is,  — 
What  belongs  to  the  predicate  belongs  also  to  the  subject; 
what  is  repugnant  to  tiie  predicate  is  repugnant  also  to  the 
subject    The  peculiar  canon  by  which  Extensive  Syllogisms 
of  this  class  are  regulated  is,  —  What  belongs  to  the  genus 
belongs  to  the  species  and  individual;  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  genus  is  repugnant  to  the  species  and  individual.  Or, 
more  briefly,  What  pertains  to  the  higher  class  pertains  also 
to  the  lower. 


< 
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Both  these  laws  are  enounced  by  Aristotle,1  and  both,/rom  him, 
have  passed  into  the  writings  of  subsequent  logicians.    The  former, 

as  usually  expressed,  is,  —  Prcedicatum  pros- 
dicati  est  etiam  prcedicatum  subjecti;  or,  Nota 
notce  est  etiam  nota  rei  ipsius.  The  latter  is  correspondent  to  what 
is  called  the  Dicta  de  Omni  el  de  Nullo;  the  Dictum  de  Omniy 
when  least  ambiguously  expressed,  being,—  Quicquid  de  omni 
vakt,  valet  etiam  de  quibusdem  et  singulus;  —  and  the  Dictttm  de 
Xullo  being, — Quicquid  de  nullo  valet,  nec  de  quibusdam  nec  de 
singulis  valet.  But  as  logicians  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
reasoning  in  Comprehension,  they  have,  consequently,  not  perceived 
the  proper  application  of  the  former  canon;  which,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  their  systems  either  a  mere  hors  dVeuvre,  or  else  was 
only  forced  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism  of  extension. 

Before  stating  to  you  how  the  preceding  canons  are  again,  in 
their  proximate  application  to  categorical  syllo- 
Connection  of  the     gisms,  for  convenience  sake,  still  more  explicitly 

prop<*itlo.u,  and  term.  enounced  in  certain  8pecial  ^le*,  it  WJU  fa 
of  the  Categorical  byl-  *  ... 

lo^m  nitrated  by     proper  to  show  you  the  method  of  marking  the 


symbol*,  connection  of  the  propositions  and  terms  of  a 

categorical  syllogism  by  sensible  symbols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds,  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed,  the  best 
upon  the  whole,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  by  circles.8  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  syllogisms  with  affirmative  and  negative  con- 
clusions would  be  thus  represented* 


Int. 


Int. 
8- 


-S 


-s 


-M   M 

8   P 


1  Cat  eg.,  c.  8.   Anal.  Prior.,  1. 1.  —  Ed.  nnte  spook*,  in  comprehension  all  tbe  itnmc- 

3  [An  objection  to  tbe  mode  of  syllogistic  diate  attributes.]    [For  tbe  author's  final 

notation  by  circles  is,  that  we  cannot,  by  this  scheme  of  notation,  sec  Tabular  Scheme  at 

mode,  show  that  the  contained  exhaust*  the  end  of  volume.  —  Ed.] 

containing;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  area  of      3  See  above,  p.  180.   Cf.  King  Lagik,  {  79, 

a  circle  between  any  number  of  contained  p.  246.  — Ed. 


circles,  representing  in  exteusion  all 
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Int. 


Proximate  Rales  of 
Syllo- 

L 


You  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the 
various  proximate  rules  by  which  all  categorical 
syllogisms  are  regulated.  And,  first,  in  regard 
to  these  rules  in  relation  to  the  reasoning  of 
Extension. 

"Aldrich,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  tt  has  given  twelve  rules,  which  I 
find  might  be  more  conveniently  reduced  to  six.  No  syllogism  can 
be  faulty  which  violates  none  of  these  rules." 1  This  reduction  of 
the  syllogistic  rules  to  six  is  not  original  to  Dr.  Whately ;  but  had 
he  looked  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 
six  which  he  and  other  logicians  enumerate,  may,  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  precision,  and  with  even  an  increase  of  perspicuity,  bo 
reduced  to  three.  I  shall  state  these  in  a  paragraph,  and  then  illus- 
trate them  in  detail, 


P»r.  LX.  The  Throe 

buim  or  th« 


IT  LX.  An  Extensive  Categorical  Syllo- 
gism, if  regularly  and  fully  expressed,  is 
governed  by  the  three  following  rules : 
I.  It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 
Terms,  constituting  three,  and  only  three,  Propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quantity  be 
Definite  (».  e.  universal  or  singular),  and  the  Subsumption  iu 
quality  Affirmative. 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  correspond  in  Quantity  with  the 
Subsumption,  and  in  Quality  with  the  Sumption.' 


1  Btmtnts  of  Logik,  B.  li.  0.  ili.  J  2,  p.  85, 8th 
edit. -Ed. 

>  King,  Logik,  f  80.  —  Ei>.  [Cf.  Alexander 
Aplirodhieniiii,  In  An.  Prior.,  L  I.,  f.  17,  Aid. 
Derodon,  Logiea  RtMituta,  p.  689  tt  uq.  Hoff- 


bnuer,  Anfangsgrilndt  dtr  Logik,  \  817,  p.  164. 
liachmann,  Logik,  S  122,  p.  187.  Ewer,  Logik, 
SS  88,  89  8cbnlze,  Logik, }  79.  Frief,  Logik, 
i  66,  p.  224.  j 
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These  three  simple  laws  comprise  all  the  rules  which  logicians 
lay  down  with  so  confusing  a  minuteness.1  The 

Ku^t^*tIO,I'    ^     firet  " :  ~  A  ^8°^  syllogism,  if  regular  and 

perfect,  mu6t  have  three,  and  only  three,  prop- 
ositions, made  up  of  three,  and  only  three,  terms.  "The  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  manifest  from  the  very  notion  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism. In  a  categorical  syllogism  the  relation  of  two  notions  to  each 
other  is  determined  through  their  relation  to  a  third ;  and,  conse- 
quently, each  must  be  compared  once  with  the  intermediate  notion, 
and  once  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there  must  be 
three,  and  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  three,  terms;  and  that 
these  three  terms  must  in  their  threefold  comparison,  constitute 
three,  and  only  three,  propositions.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 

that  it  may  often  happen  as  if,  in  a  valid  syllo- 

What  to  properly  to         ^  there  were  mQre  thaQ  three  principal  n0, 

°*'  tions,- three  terms.  But,  in  that  case,  the  terms 
or  notions  are  only  complex,  and  expressed  by  a 
plurality  of  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  each  several  notion  extant  in 
a  syllogism,  and  denoted  by  a  separate  word,  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  viewed  as  a  logical  term  or  terminus,  but  only  those  which, 
either  singly  or  in  connection  with  others,  constitute  a  principal 
momentum  of  the  syllogism." 9  Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism, 
there  are  many  more  than  three  several  notions  expressed  by  three 
several  words,  but  these,  we  shall  find,  constitute  in  reality  only 
three  principal  notions  or  logical  terms : 

Sumption  He  who  conscientiously  perform  his  duty  it  a  truly  good  tnun  ; 

Conclusion  Thertfort,  Socrates  is  a  truly  good  i 


Here  there  are  in  all  seven  several  notions  denoted  by  seven  sep- 
arate words: — 1.  Conscientiously,  2.  Performs,  3.  Duty,  4.  Truly, 
5.  Good,  6.  Man,  7.  Socrates  y  but  only  three  principal  notions  or 
logical  terms,  —  viz.,  1.  Conscientiously  performs  his  duly,  2.  Truly 
good  man,  3.  Socrates. 

"When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  sumption  and  subsumption  is  used  in  two 
quaumtoTermutorum.     gjgnificj^ior,^  there  may,  in  that  case,  appear  to 

be  only  three  terms,  while  there  arc  in  reality  four;  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically styled  in  logic,  a  quaternio  terminorum?   On  this  account, 

1  See  Soheiblcr,  Opera  Logka,  pars.  It.,  p.  »  Krug,  Lefilt, )  80,  p.  246.  Anin.  1.  —  Ed. 
616.  Keckennann,  Systtma  Logica  Minus,  8  (Cf.  Fonseca,  [I*stti.  DiaL,  L.  vL  c  20,  p. 
Optra,  t.  1.,  p. 289. -Ed.  838. - E».] 
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the  syllogism  is  vicious  in  point  of  form,  and,  consequently,  can 
afford  no  inference,  bowbeit  that  the  several  propositions  may,  in 
point  of  matter,  be  all  true.  And  why  ?  —  because  there  is  here  no 
mediation,  consequently  no  connection  between  the  different  terms 
of  the  syllogism.   For  example : 


The  animal*  art  void  of  i 
Man  it  an  animal ; 
Therefore,  man  is  void  of  reason. 

u  Here  the  conclusion  is  invalid,  though  each  proposition,  by  itself, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  true.  For  here  the  middle  term,  ani- 
mal, is  not  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  the  major  and  minor  prop- 
ositions. For  in  the  former,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  signification, 
as  convertible  with  brute,  in  the  latter  in  a  wider  signification,  as 
convertible  with  animated  organism? 1 
The  second  rule  is:  —  Of  the  premises,  the  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  the 
subsumption  must  in  quality  be  affirmative. 
The  sumption  must  in  reference  to  its  quantity  be  definite ;  because 
it  affords  the  general  rule  of  the  syllogism.  For  if  it  were  indefi- 
nite, that  is,  particular,  we  should  have  no  security  that  the  middle 
term  in  the  subsumption  comprised  tho  same  part  of  the  sphere 
which  it  comprised  in  the  sumption.  p 

Thus: 


Some  M  are  P; 
AU  8  are  V  ;  j 

All  8  are  V. 

Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 


AH  pictures  are  works  of  art; 


In  regard  to  the  subsumption,  this  is  necessarily  affirmative.  The 
sumption  is  not  limited  to  either  quality,  because  the  proposition 
enouncing  a  general  rule  may  indifferently  declare  All  M  is  P,  and 
No  M  is  P.  The  assumption  is  thus  indeterminate  in  regard  to 
quality.  But  not  so  the  proposition  enouncing  the  application  of  a 
general  rule.  For  it  must  subsume,  that  is,  it  must  affirm,  that 
something  is  contained  under  a  condition  ;  and  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily affirmative.  We  must  say  S  is  M.  But  in  respect  of  quantity 

1  Krug,  /-^a-,  p.  247. -Ed. 
28 
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it  is  undetermined,  for  we  can  either  say  AO,  S  is  M,  or  Some  S  is 
M.  If  the  subsumption  is  negative,  there  is  no  inference ;  for  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  genus  should  contain  only  things  of  a  certaiu 
species.   This  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 

AS  men  art  animals  / 

No  horse  is  a  man  ; 

Therefore,  no  hone  is  an  animal. 

Or,  as  abstractly  expressed : 

ACM  are  P;  • 
But  no  Sis  M;  :  " 


No  Sis  P. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  regular  extensive  categorical  syllogism,  the 
sumption  must  be  always  definite  in  quantity,  the  subsumption 
always  affirmative  in  quality.1 
I  have,  however,  to  add  an  observation  requisite  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  misconception.   In  stating  it  as 
Misconception  in  re-     a  raje  cf  extensive  categoricals,  that  the  sump- 

■mmption  in  second  tlon  must  bc  definite  (universal  or  singular),  if 
rale  ©brut*!.  you  are  at  all  conversant  with  logical  books,  you 

will  have  noticed  that  this  rule  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  and  you  may,  accordingly,  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  enounce  as  a  general  rule  what  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  syllogisms  —  valid  syllo- 
gisms —  of  various  forms,  in  which  the  sumption  is  a  particular,  or 
the  subsumption  a  negative,  proposition.  In  explanation  of  this,  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  in  these  syllogisms  the  premises 
are  transposed  in  the  expression.  You  will,  hereafter,  find  that  the 
sumption  is  not  always  the  proposition  which  stands  first  in  the 

enunciation,  as  the  conclusion  is  not  always  the 
The  mere  order  of  proposition  which  stands  last.  Such  transposi- 
ennnciaHon  do«i  not     ti0n8  are>  however,  only  external  accidents,  and 

constitute  the  ramp-  ,      .        ,  .  .     -  .  . 

tion  or  rabrampuon  the  mere  order  in  wh,ch  the  Premises  and  con- 
tn  •  reasoning.  elusion  of  a  syllogism  are  enounced,  no  more 

changes  their  nature  and  their  necessary  relation 
to  each  other,  than  does  the  mere  order  in  which  the  grammatical 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  expressed,  alter  their  essential  character  and 
reciprocal  dependence.  In  the  phrases  vir  bonus  and  bonus  rir, — 
in  both,  the  vir  is  a  substantive  and  the  bonus  an  adjective.    In  the 

Logii,  p  248.  Bachmann,  Logik,  f  134.— ED. 
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sentence  variously  enounced,  —  Alexander  Darium  vicit,  —  Alexan- 
der vicil  Darium,  —  Darium  Alexander  vicit,  —  Darium  vicit  Alex- 
ander,— licit  Alexander  Darium,-—  Vicit  Darium  Alexander: — 
in  these,  a  difference  of  order  may  denote  a  difference  of  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  the  various  constituent  notions,  but  no  difference  of 
their  grammatical  or  logical  relations.  It  is  the  same  with  syllo- 
gisms. The  mere  order  of  enunciation  does  not 
wh«t  truly  coiwti-  change  a  sumption  into  a  subsumption,  nor  a 
!"'uut^tionPin0™r«^  subsumption  into  a  sumption.  It  is  their  essen- 
SOUi„g.  tial  relation  and  correlation  in  thought  which 

constitutes  the  one  proposition  a  major,  and  the 
other,  a  minor  premise.  If  the  former  precede  the  latter  in  the 
expression  of  the  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is  technically  regular;  if 
the  latter  precede  the  former,  it  is  technically  irregular  or  trans- 
posed. This,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  more  fully  see,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  logicians,  and  in  consequence  of  their  looking 
away  from  the  internal  and  necessary  consecution  of  tho  premises 
to  their  merely  external  and  accidental  arrangement,  the  science 
had  been  deformed  and  perplexed  by  the  recognition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  forms,  as  real  and  distinct,  which  exist  only,  and 
are  only  distinguished,  by  certain  fortuitous  accidents  of  expres- 
sion. This  being  understood,  you  will  not  marvel  at  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  sumptions  in  extensive  syllogisms  (which, 
however,  I  limited  to  those  that  were  regularly  and  fully  expressed), 

—  that  it  must  be  definite.  Nor  will  you  marvel  at  the  counter 
canon  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sumptions  in  intensive  syllogisms, 

—  that  it  must  be  affirmative.1 

The  necessity  of  the  last  rule  is  equally  manifest  as  that  of  the 
preceding.  It  is :  —  The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in 
quality  with  the  sumption.  "This  rule  is  otherwise  enounced  by 
logicians :  —  The  conclusion  must  always  follow  the  weaker  or  worser 
part,  —  the  negative  and  the  particular  being  held  to  be  weaker  or 
worser  in  relation  to  the  affirmative  and  universal.  The  conclusion, 
in  extensive  categoricals  (with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied) 
is  made  up  of  the  minor  term,  as  subject,  and  of  the  major  term,  as 
predicate.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  these  two  terms  to  each  other 
is  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  middle  term,  and  as  tho  mid- 
dle term  is  compared  with  the  ranjor  term  in  the  sumption ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  major  term  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  minor 

1  [See  Bacbmann,  Logik,  {  124,  pp.  182, 194.    Krng,  Logik,  \  82,  p.  249.  Cf.  $  88,  p.  264,  and 
Anm.  8.   Drobicch,  Logik,  f  78,  h.  86,  H  42,    f  109,  p.  882.  Fa 
44,  pp.  84,  86.    S«hulze,  Logik,  ^  79,  p.  114.    P.  ill.  c.  til.  p.  91.] 
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in  the  conclusion  which  it  held  to  the  middle  in  the  sumption.  If 
then  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  so  likewise  must  be  the  conclusion ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sumption  be  negative,  so  likewise  must  be 
the  conclusion.  In  the  subsumption,  the  minor  term  is  compared 
with  the  middle ;  that  is,  the  minor  is  affirmed  as  under  the  middle. 
In  the  conclusion,  the  major  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  predicated 
of  more  things  than  were  affirmed  as  under  the  middle  term  in  the 
subsumption.  Is  the  subsumption,  therefore,  universal,  so  likewise 
must  be  the  conclusion ;  on  the  contrary,  is  the  former  particular,  so 
likewise  must  be  the  latter."1 

1  Kreg,  Logik,  §  80,  p.  860-1.  -  Ed. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. -OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

III.  —  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE.— CATEGORICAL.  — II.  DEDUCTIVE  IN  COMPREHEN- 
SION —  III.  INDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION  AND  COMPREHENSION. 
—  B.  CONDITIONAL.  — DISJUNCTIVE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  Categorical  Syllo- 
gism in  general,  whether  in  the  quantity  of 
Comprehension  or  of  Extension,  I  stated  the  subdivision  of  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  into  Deductive  and  Inductive  —  a  division  de- 
termined by  the  difference  of  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Of  these,  taking  the  former  —  the 
Deductive  —  first  into  consideration,  I  was  occupied,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Lecture,  in  giving  a  view  of  the  laws  which,  in 
their  higher  or  lower  universality  —  in  their  remoter  or  more  proxi- 
mate application,  govern  the  legitimacy  and  regularity  of  Deductive 
Categorical  Syllogisms.  Of  these  laws,  the  highest  are  the  axioms 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  by  which  all  Categorical  Syllogisms 
are  controlled.  These,  when  proximately  applied  to  the  two  forms 
of  Deductive  Categoricals,  determined  by  the  two  quantities  of 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  constitute  two  canons,  —  the  canon 
of  the  Intensive  Syllogism  being:  What  belongs  to  the  predicate 
belongs  also  to  the  subject  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is 
repugnant  also  to  the  subject;  —  the  canon  of  the  Extensive  Syllo- 
gism being:  What  belongs  to  the  genus  belongs  also  to  the  species 
and  individual  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  is  repugnant  also 
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to  the  species  and  individual.  Each  of  these,  however,  in  its  more 
proximate  application,  is  still  further  developed  into  a  plurality  of 
more  explicit  rules.  In  reference  to  Extensive  Syllogism,  the  gen- 
eral law,  or  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de  JYtdlo  (as  it  is  technically 
called)  is  evolved  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  have  been  multiplied 
to  twelve,  are  usually  recalled  to  six,  but  which,  throwing  out  of 
account  irregular  and  imperfect  syllogism,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  three.  These  are,  I.  An  Extensive  Categorical  Deduc- 
tive Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  terms  —  constitut- 
ing three,  and  only  three,  propositions.  II.  The  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (i.  e.,  universal  or  singular);  the  subsumption 
mnst  in  quality  be  affirmative.  III.  The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in  quality  with  the 
sumption.  The  Lecture  concluded  with  an  explanation  of  these 
rules  in  detail. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  next  to  consider  into  what  rules  the 
law  of  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Syllogism 
a.  The  intense  c»te-     js  developed,  in  its  more  proximate  application. 

goric*]  Inductive  Sjrl-      XT  \     .         .  \  „  . 

Ut„iim  Now,  as  the  intensive  and  extensive  syllogisms 

are  always  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  the 
proximate  rules  of  the  two  forms  must,  consequently,  be  either  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  the  three  rules  of  extensive  syllogisms,  we  find  that 
the  first  law  is  also,  without  difference,  a  rule  of  intensive  syllo- 
gisms. But  the  second  and  third,  to  maintain  their  essential  iden- 
tity, must  be  externally  converted ;  for  to  change  an  extensive 
syllogism  into  an  intensive,  wo  must  transpose  the  order  or  subor- 
dination of  the  two  premises,  and  reverse  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  terms.  The  three  general  rules  of  an  Intensive  Categorical 
Deductive  Syllogism  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows : 

f  LXI.  An  Intensive  Categorical  Deductive  Syllogism,  that 
is,  one  of  Depth,  if  regularly  and  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  governed  by  the  three  following 


imi  Dmiueti™  syuo-     rules : 

rUm*  I.  It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 

terms,  —  constituting  three,  and  only  three,  propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quality  be  Affir- 
mative, and  the  Subsumption  in  quantity  Definite  (that  is,  uni- 
versal or  singular). 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  not  exceed  the  Sumption  in  Quan- 
tity, and  in  Quality  must  agree  with  the  Subsumption. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  —  the  rule  which  is  identical 
for  syllogisms  whether  extensive  or  intensive,  it 

FirttRute11         *8  nee(Me8S  10  8av  anything;  for  all  that  I  stated 
in  regard  to  it  under  the  first  of  these  forms,  is 
valid  in  regard  to  it  under  the  second. 

I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is,  —  The  sumption  must  in  qual- 
ity be  affirmative,  the  subsumption  must  in  quan- 
tity be  definite  (that  is,  universal  or  singular). 
And,  here,  we  have  to  answer  the  question,  — Why  in  an  intensive 
syllogism  must  the  sumption  be  affirmative  in  quality,  the  subsump- 
tion definite  in  quantity  ?  Let  us  take  the  following  syllogism  as 
explicated : 

8  comprehend*  M ; 
M  does  not  comprehend  Pj 
Therefore,  S  doa  not 


Prudence  comprehends  rirtue ; 

But  virtue  docs  not  comprehend  blameworthy; 

Therefore,  prudence  does  not  comprehend  bktmncorthy. 


Here  all  goes  on  regularly.  We  descend  from  the  major  term  pru- 
dence to  the  middle  term  virtue,  and  from  the  middle  term  virtue  to 
the  minor  term  blameworthy.  But  let  us  reverse  the  premises. 
We  at  once  see  that  though  there  is  still  a  discoverable  meaning, 
it  is  not  directly  given,  and  that  we  must  rectify  and  restore  in 
thought  what  is  perverse  and  preposterous  in  expression.  In  the 
previous  example,  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  the  subsumption  neg- 
ative.   Now  let  us  take  a  negative  sumption : 

S  does  not  comprehend  M  ; 
But  M  comprehends  P. 


Here  there  is  no  conclusion  competent,  for  we  can  neither  say  S 
comprehends  P,  nor  S  does  not  comprehend  P.  Or  to  take  a  con- 
crete example : 

Prudence  does  not  comprehend  learning; 
But  learning  comprehends  praiseworthy. 

We  can  draw,  it  is  evident,  no  conclusion  ;  for  we  can  neither  say, 
from  the  relation  of  the  two  propositions,  that  Prudence  compre- 
hends praiseicarthy,  nor  that  Prudence  does  not  comprehend  praise- 
worthy. 
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The  reason  why  an  extensive  syllogism  requires  a  universal  sump- 
tion, and  an  intensive  syllogism  an  affirmative, 
•  Grounds  of  the  rales     and  why  the  one  requires  an  affirmative  and 

regarding  Sumption  thfi  otber  a  definite  8„bsumption,  is  the  follow- 
and  Subromption  in  _,,  ,.  .  .  , 

Exten«ive  »nd  Com-  ing:  The  condition  common  to  both  syllogisms 
prehenBivoSyiiogi.m«.     is  that  the  sumption  should  express  a  rule.  But 

in  the  extensive  syllogism  this  law  is  an  univer- 
sal rule,  that  is,  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception ;  but  then  it 
may  be  expressed  either  in  an  affirmative  or  in  a  negative  form, 
whereas  in  the  intensive  syllogism  this  law  is  expressed  as  a  posi- 
tion, as  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  admits  only  of  an  affirmative  form, 
but,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  universal,  it  admits  of  limitations  or 
exceptions.  This  opposite  character  of  the  sumptions  of  the  two 
forms  of  syllogisms  is  correspondent  to  tho  opposite  character  of 
their  subsumptions.  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  subsumption 
is,  and  can  only  be,  an  affirmative  declaration  of  the  application  of 
the  sumption  as  a  universal  rule.  In  the  intensive  syllogism,  the 
subsumption  is  cither  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sumption  as  a  positive  law.  Hence  it  is  that  in  an  in- 
tensive syllogism  the  major  premise  is  necessarily  an  affirmative, 
while  the  minor  may  be  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  propo- 
sition. 

In  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the  second  rule,  the  reason 
why  the  subsumption  in  an  intensive  syllogism  must  be  definite  in 
quantity,  is  because  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  affirm  or 
deny  of  each  other  the  minor  and  the  major  terms  in  the  conclu- 
sion.   For  example : 


is  a  virtue ;  1.  c,  Prudence  comprrhmds  virtue, 
virtue  is  praiseworthy;  i.  c, 


From  these  wo  can  draw  no  conclusion,  for  the  indefinite  some  vir- 
tue does  not  connect  the  major  term  prudence  and  the  minor  term 
praisexcorthy  into  the  necessary  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  —  Tho  conclusion  must  be  corre- 
spondent in  quantity  with  the  sumption,  and  in 
quality  with  the  subsumption,  —  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything.  Here,  as  in  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  stronger  than  the  weakest  of  its  antecedents,  that 
is,  if  any  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  negative 
also ;  and  if  any  premise  be  particular,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  but 
particular  likewise ;  and  as  a  weaker  quality  is  only  found  in  the 
subsumption,  and  a  weaker  quantity  in  the  sumption,  it  follows  that 
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(as  the  rule  declares)  the  conclusion  is  regulated  by  the  sumption 
in  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  by  the  substitution  in  regard  to  its 
quality.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  though  warranted  to  draw  a 
universal  conclusion  from  a  general  sumption,  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  draw  only  a  particular. 

So  much  for  the  proximate  laws  by  which  Categorical  Deductive 
Syllogisms  are  governed,  when  considered  as 

II.  I^ctlve  Cafe-  aml  j.ir  ;„  external  jornu    We  shall, 

goncal  Syllogisms.  1 

in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  the  special  rules 

by  which  the  varieties  of  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogisms,  as  de- 
termined by  their  external  form,  are  governed  ;  but  at  present  we 
must  proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  other  class  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  afforded  by  their  internal  form,  —  I  mean  those 
of  Induction,  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  commence  by  the 
following  paragraph : 

%  LXII.  An  Inductive  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning 
in  which  we  argue  from  the  notion  of  all 
Pur.  Lxn.  indao-     tne  constituent  parts  discretivelv,  to  the 

tivo  Categorical  8yl-  ,  * 

io«i«m.-wh»t.  notion  of  the  constituted  whole  collect- 

ively. Its  general  laws  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism,  and  it  may  be 
expressed,  in  like  manner,  either  in  the  form  of  an  Intensive  or 
of  an  Extensive  Syllogism. 

"We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  Logical  Induction, 
The  views  of  lojrJ-     when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Figure  of  Svllo- 

efin*    regard  in  ir  the         .  ,      ,  .  ,       ,  , 

,  .       .  .       trism,  and  when  we  consn  er  the  nature  ot  Loiji- 

nnturo  of  Logical  In-       =>       »  _ 

duction  erroneous.         cal  or  Formal,  in  contrast  to  Philosophical  or 

Real  Induction,  under  the  head  of  Modified 
Logic.  At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  that  all  you  will  find  in  logical 
works  of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous; 
for  almost  all  logicians,  except  Aristotle,  consider  induction,  not  as 
regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but  as  determined  by 
the  probabilities  and  presumptions  of  the  sciences  from  which  its 
matter  has  accidentally  been  borrowed.  They  have  not  considered 
it,  logically,  in  its  formal,  but  only,  extralogically,  in  its  material 
conditions.  Thus,  logicians  have  treated  in  Logic  of  the  inductive 
inference  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  not  as  exclusively  warranted 
bv  the  law  of  Ident.it v,  in  the  convertibilitv  of  the  whole  and  all 
its  parts,  but  they  have  attempted  to  establish  an  illation  from  a  few 
of  these  parts  to  the  whole;  and  this,  either  as  supported  by  the 

29 
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general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  the  special  presumptions  afforded 
by  the  several  sciences  of  objective  existence.1 

Logicians,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  who  is,  however,  very 
brief  and  nnexplicit  in  his  treatment  of  this  sub- 

The  character  of    jec^  have  thus  deformed  their  science,  and  per- 

Imf  of*  itaal  or  x«t*  P^exe^  tne  verv  simple  doctrine  of  logical  in- 
riui,  inducUoa.  duction,  by  confounding  formal  with  material 

induction.  All  inductive  reasoning  is  a  reason- 
ing from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  but  the  reasoning  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole  in  the  various  material  or  objective  sciences,  is  very 
different  from  the  reasoning  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  in  the  one 
formal  or  subjective  science  of  Logic.  In  the  former,  the  illation  is 
not  simply  founded  on  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of 
a  whole  and  all  its  parts,  but  on  certain  presumptions  drawn  from 
an  experience  or  observation  of  the  constancy  of  nature ;  so  that,  in 
these  sciences,  the  inference  to  the  whole  is  rarely  from  all,  but 
generally  from  a  small  number  of,  its  constituent  parts;  conse- 
quently, in  them,  the  conclusion  is  rarely  in  truth  an  induction 
properly  so  called,  but  a  mixed  conclusion,  drawn  on  an  inductive 
presumption  combined  with  a  deductive  premise.  For  example, 
the  physical  philosopher  thus  reasons : 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron ; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  att  magnets; 

Therefore,  aU  magnets  attract  iron. 

Now,  in  this  syllogism,  the  legitimacy  of  the  minor  premise,  This, 
that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets,  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  nature  is  uniform  and  constant,  and,  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  the  reasoner  is  physically  warranted  in  making  a  few 
parts  equivalent  to  the  whole.  But  this  process  is  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  logician.  The  logician  knows  nothing  of  any  princi- 
ples except  the  laws  of  thought.  He  cannot  transcend  the  sphere 
of  necessary,  and  pass  into  the  sphere  of  probable,  thinking;  nor 
can  he  bring  back,  and  incorporate  into  his  own  formal  science,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  material  sciences. 
This  being  the  case,  induction  is  either  not  a  logical  process  differ- 
ent from  deduction,  for  the  induction  of  the  objective  philosopher, 
in  60  far  as  it  is  formal,  is  in  fact  deductive ;  or  there  must  be  an 
induction  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  warrant  the 
induction  of  the  objective  philosopher.    Now,  if  logicians  had 

1  Compare  Discussions,  p.  169.  —  Ed. 
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looked  to  their  own  sciences,  and  not  to  sciences  with  which,  as 

logicians,  they  had  no  concern,  they  would  have 
Canons  of  tn«  D*.     gecn  that  there  is  a  process  of  reasoning  from 

dootive  and  Indnctiv.      th<J       ^  tQ   the  who,      M  weH   M  from  lh 
Syllogiams  —  equally  * 

formal.  whole  to  the  parts,  that  this  process  yL  governed 

by  its  own  laws,  and  is  equally  necessary  and 
independent  as  the  other.  The  rule  by  which  the  Deductive  Syllo- 
gism is  governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  con- 
taining whole,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  each  and  all  of  the 
contained  parts.  The  rule  by  which  the  Inductive  Syllogism  is 
governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  all  the  constitu- 
ent parts,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  inference;  whatever 
transcends  or  violates  them,  transcends  or  violates  Logic.  Both 
are  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less  illegal  to  infer  by  the 
deductive  syllogism,  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  whole  of  some- 
thing it  was  not  conceived  to  contain  as  a  part ;  than  by  the  induc- 
tive, to  conclude  of  the  whole  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate 
of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  cither  case,  the  consequent  is  not 
thought  as  determined  by  the  antecedent;  the  premises  do  not 
involve  the  conclusion.1 
To  take  the  example  previously  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  a 
The*  coring,  material  or  philosophical  induction,  it  would  be 
thus  expressed  as  a  formal  or  logical : 


Thin,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron  ; 

But  this,  thai,  and  the  othtr  magnet  are  aU  magnets  ; 

Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 


Ilere  the  inference  is  determined  exclusively  by  a  law  of  thought. 
Iu  the  subsumption,  it  is  said,  This,  t/iat,  and  the  other  magnet  etc., 
are  all  magnet*.  This  means,  This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are, 
that  is,  constitute,  or  rather,  are  conceived  to  constitute  all  magnets, 
that  is,  the  whole, —  the  class,  —  the  genus  magnet.  If,  therefore, 
explicitly  enounced,  it  will  be  as  follows  :  This,  that,  and  tlve  other 
magnet  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  whole  class  magnet.  The 
conclusion  is  — Therefore,  all  magnets  attract  iron.  This,  if  expli- 
cated, will  give  —  Therefore,  tfie  whole  class  magnet  is  conceived  to 
attract  iro?i.  The  whole  syllogism,  therefore,  as  a  logical  induc- 
tion, will  be : 


1  [Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  if  166, 167.   Sanderson,    [Qnastioms  in  An.  Prior.,  L.  II.  q.  viil.  p.  316, 
Comjxnd.vm  Log.  Artu,  L.  lii.  C.  X.  p.  112.     cd.  1610.  -  E».] 
Wolf.  Phil.  XotiWu,  H  477,  478.  Sootua. 
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But  thi.<,  that,  and  the  oth>r  mmjmt,  etc,  art  conceived  to  constitute  the 
Then  fore,  the  geiius  mayntt  attracts  iron. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to  an  objection  which,  I  sec,  among 
others,  has  misled  Whately.     It  may  be  said 


Objection  „ 

that  the  minor,  This,  that,  and  the  other  mag~ 
net  are  all  manncts,  is  manifestly  false.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
objection.  It  is  very  true  that  neither  here,  nor  indeed  in  almost 
any  of  our  inductions,  is  the  statement  objectively  correct,  —  that 
the  enumerated  particulars  are  really  equivalent  to  the  whole  or 
class  which  they  constitute,  or  in  which  they  are  contained.  But, 
as  an  objection  to  a  logical  syllogism,  it  is  wholly  incompetent,  as 
wholly  extralogical.  For  the  logician  has  a  right  to  suppose  any 
material  impossibility,  any  material  falsity ;  he  takes  no  account  of 
what  is  objectively  impossible  or  false,  and  lias  a  right  to  assume 
what  premises  he  please,  provided  that  they  do  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  the  example  in  question,  the  subsumption, 
This,  that,  and  the  other  ma  (/net  are  all  magnets,  has  been  already 
explained  to  mean,  not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  merely  that  they 
are  so  thought  to  be.    It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  this,  that,  and 

the  other  magnet,  etc.,  being  conceived  to  con- 

Formniar  for  Indue-      stitute  the  class  magnet,  that  the  inference  pro- 

tlvc     SvllogUms    in  ,  ,  ...  •  •        .        •••        .  , 

:    *  cecds,  and,  on  tins  supposition,  it  will  not  be 

LotnprclicuMon    and  1  1 

Extoiwiou.  denied  that  the  inference  is  necessary.    I  stated 

that  an  inductive  syllogism  is  equally  competent 
in  comprehension  aud  in  extension.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  x,  y,  z,  represent  parts,  and  the  letters  A  and  B  wholes,  and 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
Comprehension  : 

x,  y,  z,  constitute  A; 

A  comprehends  B ; 

Therefore:,  x,  y,  x,  comprthend  B. 

This,  if  converted  into  an  extensive  syllogism,  by  transposing 
the  premises  and  reversing  the  copula,  gives  : 

A  is  contained  undt  r  B  - 

x,  y,  ?.,  nmstitutt  A ; 

Thcrtforc,  x,  y,  r.,  arc  contained  under  B. 

But  in  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  premises  are  in  an  un- 
natural order.  We  must  not,  therefore,  here  transpose  the  premises, 
as  we  do  iu  converting  a  deductive  categorical  of  comprehension 
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into  ono  of  extension.  We  may  obtain  nn  inductive  syllogism  in 
two  different  forms,  and  in  either  comprehension  or  extension, 
according  as  tho  parts  stand  for  the  major,  or  for  the  middle  term. 
If  the  minor  term  is  formed  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  there  is  no 
induction  ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  only  constitute  that  quantity  of 
the  syllogism  which  is  always  a  part,  and  never  a  whole.  Let  x,  y, 
z  represent  the  parts;  where  not  superseded  by  x,  y,  z,  S  will  repre- 
sent the  major  term  in  a  comprehensive,  and  the  minor  term  in  an 
extensive  syllogism;  P  will  represent  the  major  term  in  an  exten- 
sive, and  tho  minor  term  in  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  and  M  the 
middle  term  in  both.  I  shall  first  take  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
of  Comprehension. 

Fikst  Case,  — (The  parts  holding  tho  Second  Case,  — (The  parts  holding  tho 

place  of  the  major  terra  S.)  place  of  the  middle  terra.) 

X,  y,  z  constitute  M ;  S  comprehend*  x,  y,  z; 

M  cvmpnht  wis-  P ;  x,  y,  z  irmstitute  P ; 


Therefore,  x,  y,  z  eompnhttid  P. 


Therefore,  S  comprehends  P. 


place  of  the  major  term  P.) 
X,  y,  z  conxtitute  M ; 
His  contained  under  SI; 
Then  fore  S  is  contained  under  x,  y,  z. 


Again,  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism  of  Extension  : 

FmsT  Case,— (The  parts  holding  the  Second  Cask,  — (The  parts  holding  the 

place  of  the  middle  term.) 
x,  y,  z  are  contained  undtr  P; 
x,  y,  z  constitute  S; 
Then  for,;  is  is  contained  under  P. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  logical  induc- 
tion maintained  by  Whately  and  many  others, 

Whately  ami  others  diverges  even  more  than  that  of  the  older  logi- 
erroncoufely  make  the  -  .  .  ,  ,        .  . 

i  a  .1  Ci,  ,„  cians  from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  this 
Inductive  Syllogism 

Deductive.  syllogism  a  deductive  syllogism,  of  which  the 

sumption,  which  is  usually  understood  and  not 

expressed,  is  always  substantially  the  same,  namely,  "AVhat  belongs 

(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  individuals  we  have 

old«io«icLB°f  examined,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  the 

whole  class  under  which  they  arc  contained." 
This  doctrine  was  first,  I  think,  introduced  by  Wolf,1  for  the 


1  [Cf.  Wolf.  Phihsophia  Rational!*,  J  479, 
first  «i.  IT'JM.  So,  before  Wolf,  Schramm, 
An  slot.  Philoi.  Pri*ei)>ia,  p.  27,  cd.  Hcttmt., 
1718.  "Induction*  ex  multiH  Hujniluribus 
collfjdtur  universale  ruppoidto  loco  majori* 
propooitionis  hoc  canonc:  Ouiccjnid  compctit 
omnibug  partibas,  hoc  compctit  tod;  iu  isto 


(Enthymemate)  vcl  major  vol  minor  pnemhw 
earum,  in  hoc  (Inductions)  wmpcr  major 
propositio  Gubintelllgitur."  Refers  a*  fol- 
lows  — 44  Dt  In'Jurtionr.  Phih*.  Ahnrf.,  I>i*p. 
xxvi.  p  252  tt  J'V  "  See  aUo  Crnkanthorpe, 
LuiriVa,  c  xx.  p.  217,  cd.  1677.  [Ct  Discussions, 
p.  170,  note.  —  Ed.] 
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previous  logicians  viewed  the  subsumption  as  the  common,  and, 
therefore,  the  suppressed .  premise,  this  premise  always  stating  that 
the  individuals,  or  particulars  enumerated,  made  up  the  class  under 
which  they  were  severally  contained.1  For  example,  in  the  instance 
from  the  magnet  we  have  already  taken,  the  subsumption  would  be, 
This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet,  and  so  forth,  are  the  whole  class 

magnet.  This  doctrine  of  the  older  logicians  is 
g(^rrect  "  **  "  tt  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  logical  induction  as 
governed  by  the  a  priori  conditions  of  thought,  and  philosophical 
induction  as  legitimated  by  the  a  posteriori  conditions  of  the  mat- 
ter, about  which  the  inquiry  is  conversant.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  induction  was  corrupted 
and  confounded  by  logicians  introducing  into  their  science  the  con- 
sideration of  various  kinds  of  matter,  and  admitting  as  logical  an 
induction  supposed  imperfect,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  was  infer- 
ence to  the  whole  from  some  only  of  the  constituent  parts.  This 

Imperfect  Induction,  they  held  in  contingent 
fJu^Lcttol ImP*1"     matter  to  be  contingent,  in  necessary  matter  to 

be  necessary ,  as  if  a  logical  inference  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  necessary,  and  only  necessary  as  governed  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  thought.  This  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  logi- 
cal or  formal  induction,  and  its  difference  from  philosophical  or 

materia],  has  been  the  reason  why  Bacon  is  at 
B»con  .t  flinit  in  hi*     foult  in  njg  criticism  0f  Aristotle's  doctrino  of 
dXt^rof^ductiMi"     induction.    For,  looking  only  at  the  doctrine 

of  the  inductive  syllogism  given  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Organoid  and  not  perceiving  that  the  question  there  was 
only  concerning  the  nature  of  induction  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  he  forthwith  assumed  that  this  was  the  induction  practised 
by  the  Stagirite  in  his  study  of  nature,  and,  in  the  teeth  both  of 
the  precept  and  practice  of  the  philosopher,  condemned  the  Aris- 
totelic  induction  in  tho  mass,  as  flying  at  once  to  general  principles 
from  the  hasty  enumeration  of  a  few  individual  instances.  Induc- 
tion, as  I  mentioned,  will,  however,  once  and  again,  engage  our 
attention  in  the  seqnel ;  but  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  some- 
what explicit,  that  you  might  carry  with  you  a  clearer  conception 

1  [On  Indnctlon  In  general,  tee  Zabarella,  xx.  p.  254.  Keckermann,  Opera,  t  i.  pp.  250, 

Tit  ular  im  Am.  Prior,  p.  170*1  s«j.,  Optra  Log-  768.    Lambert,  Neuet  Onpinon,  I   ||  286,  287, 

tea,  (Appendix)  Moliiuetu,  EUmrnta  Logiea,  p.  183.    Eugenic*  Aoyurff,  p.  410.  Jo.  Fr. 

L.  i.  c.  II.  p.  90.   Isendoorn,  C*tsuj  Lngicus,  rieut  Mirnndulanus.)   [  Opera,  Eramtn  Doc*. 

L.  ill.  q.  ii.  p.  361.  Crellin*,  hafog;  L.  iii.  c.  Vomit.  Gent.  L.  r.  p.  740  tt  m«.  —  Ed.] 
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of  the  nature  of  this  process,  as  contrasted  with  the  process  of  the 
Deductive  Syllogism. 

Having  terminated  the  general  consideration  of  Categorical  Syl- 
logisms, Deductive  and  Inductive,  I  now  pro- 

loris^r<UU°n*1  8yl"  ^  to  the  neXt  cla8S  °f  Rea80nmg9  horded 
T^uncUre.  by  the  internal  form ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Dis- 

junctive Syllogisms. 

^  LXIII.  A  Disjunctive  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning,  whoso 
»  w*tf  .  „,       form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Excluded 

Par.  XaXZH.  A  DU-  ' 

jnneuy*  mjuogiMm.-  Middle,  and  whose  sumption  is  accordingly 
wb***  a  disjunctive  proposition,  either  of  Contra- 

diction (as,  A  it  eitlier  B  or  not  B)  —  or  of  Contrariety  (as,  A 
it  either  B,  or  C,  or  D).  In  such  a  judgment,  it  is  enounced 
that  B  or  not  B,  or  that  B,  C,  or  D,  as  opposite  notions  taken 
together  and  constituting  a  totality,  are  each  of  them  a  possi- 
ble, and  one  or  other  of  them  a  necessary,  predicate  of  A.  To 
determine  which  of  these  belongs,  or  does  not  belong  to  A,  the 
subsumption  must  either  affirm  one  of  the  predicates,  and  the 
conclusion,  eo  ipsa,  consequently,  deny  the  other  or  others;  or 
it  must  deny  one  or  more  of  them,  and  thus  necessitate  in  the 
conclusion,  either  the  determinate  affirmation  of  the  other,  or 
the  indeterminate  affirmation  of  the  others.  A  Disjunctive 
Syllogism  is  thus  either  Affirmative,  constituting  the  Modus 
ponens,  or  Modus  ponendo  tollensy  or  Negative,  constituting 
the  Modus  tollens,  or  Modus  tollendo  ponent. 
In  each  of  these  modes  there  are  two  cases,  which  I  compre- 
.    hend  in  the  following  mnemonic  ven.es: 

(A)  Affirmative,  or  Modus  ponendo  pollens:  — 

1.  Fattens  aid  foliar ;  f  attar ;  nan  fallen*  tnjo. 

2.  Falleris  aut  faUor ;  tu  fattens;  ergo  ego  nedum. 

(B)  Negative,  or  Modcs  tollendo  ponens: — 

1.  Falleris  out  faUor ;  non  fall  or ;  falleris  ergo. 1 

2.  Falleris  aut  faUor;  mm  falleris;  ergo  ego  faUor. 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  have  defined  a  disjunctive 
syllogism,  one  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  whose  sumption 
is,  accordingly,  a  disjunctive  proposition.   I  have  not,  as  logicians 
in  general  do,  defined  it  directly,  —  a  syllogism  whose  major  pre- 

1  Thto  lhw  it  from  Porchot,  Instil.  Philot.  Logica,  1. 1,  p.  184.  The  other*  are  the  Author* 
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raise  is  a  disjunctive  proposition.    For  though  it  he  true  that  every 

disjunctive  syllogism  has  a  disjunctive  major 
a  «}  iioRiMu  with     premise,  the  converse  is  not  true  ;  for  every  syl- 

di.'juuctive  major  pro-       *  .  .,«'•' 

mi*  i>  not  uce«MMi)y  logism  that  has  a  disjunctive  sumption  is  not, 
a  disjunctive  reason-  on  tliat  account,  necessarily  a  disjunctive  syllo- 
i,,g-  gism.    For  a  disjunctive  syllogism  only  emerges, 

when  the  conclusion  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  reciprocal 
affirmation  and  negation  subsisting  between  the  disjunct  members 
in  the  major  premise, —  a  condition  not,  however,  contained  in  the 
mere  existence  of  the  disjunctive  sumption.1  For  example,  iu  the 
syllogism : 

D  is  either  Cor  D; 
But  A  is  B; 

Then/on  ,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

This  syllogism  is  as  much  a  reasoning  determined,  not  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  but  solely  by  the  law  of  Identity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

B  u  C. 
A  is  B. 

Therefore,  A  U  C. 

For  in  both  we  conclude,  —  C  (in  one,  C  or  D)  is  an  attribute  ofB ; 
but  IJ  is  an  attribute  of  A :  therefore,  C  (C  or  D)  is  an  attribute  of 
A, — a  process,  iu  either  case,  regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of 
Identity.3 

This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  and  shall,  first,  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  its  procedure ;  then,  secondly,  discuss  its  principle ;  and, 
thirdly,  its  constituent  parts. 

1*  (Jencmi  view  of  ^  ^',c  gcncra^  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syl- 
the  injunctive  Syiiw     logism  may  be  given  in  the  following  scheme, 

in  which  you  will  observe  there  is  a  common 
sumption  to  the  negative  and  affirmative  modes : 


.   ,  _       ,    ,  Au  either  B  or  C. 

(a.)  Formula  for  a 

Sylloxifm  with  two  Affirm ati  vu,  ok  Modls 
dujuuet  members.         i-oxem>o  tollkn'8  — 

Abie  Am  B; 

Titer,  fore,  A  is  not  C. 


Xkgative,  or  Modcs  tol- 

LLNDO  1-ONKNB  — 

Now  A  is  not  B; 
Therefore,  A  is  C 


1  Cf  ScheiMcr, Opera  Lngiea,  Tars.  Iv.  p. 653.  2  Slgwart,  pp.  1M,  157.    [Handbvtk  zur  Tor- 

"  Neqne  enim  sylloj?i«nius  dfojunctus  MMiiptT  taunt;,*  llbrr  tlie  Lot;\k,ron  II.  C.  W.  Sigurart, 

eit,  cum  pr»po»itio  est  di*juiictiva,  ?t»l  cum  8d  cd.  Tiibiugen,  1836,  H  246,  248.  —  Ep.J 
tota  <tua-«tio  disponitur  in  propmsiUoue."  K». 
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Or,  in  a  concrete  example  : 

Sfmpronius  is  either  honest  or  dishonest. 
Affirmative,  or  Modi;s  ponendo      Negative,  or  Mopcb  tollekdo 


TOLLEVS — 

AW"  Sempronius  is  honest ; 


l'OXENS  — 

AW  Si  mpronins  is  not  honest 


Then-fore,  Semprotiius  in  niA  dishonest.  Therefore,  Sempronius  is  dishonest. 

"This  formula  is,  however,  only  calculated  for  the  case  in  which 
thero  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  that  is,  for 
(b.)  Formula  for  a     the  case  of  negative  or  contradictory  opposition  ; 

Syllogism  with  more       f     ^    j     jj  j„     t  mcmber8  aro  more  than  tw 
than     two     diijunct  J  * 

member*.  that  is,  if  there  is  a  positive  or  contrary  opposi- 

tion, there  is  then  a  twofold  or  manifold  employ- 
ment of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollens  and  Modus  tollendo  ponens, 
according  as  the  affirmation  and  negation  is  determinate  or  indeter- 
minate. I£  in  the  Modu*  ponendo  tollens,  one  disjunct  member  is 
determinately  affirmed,  then  all  the  others  are  denied  ;  and  if  sev- 
eral disjunct  members  are  indeterminately  affirmed  except  one,  then 
only  that  one  is  denied.  If,  in  the  Modus  tollendo  ponens,  a  single 
member  of  the  disjunction  be  denied,  then  some  one  of  the  others  is 
determinately  affirmed ;  and  if  several  bo  denied,  so  that  one  alone 
is  left,  then  this  one  is  determinately  affirmed." 1  This  will  appear 
more  cjearly  from  the  following  formula;.  Let  the  common  Sumption 
both  of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollcns  and  Modus  tollendo  ponens  be  : 

A  is  either  D,  or  Cor  D. 

I.  The  Mom  s  Ponendo  Tollens  — 
First  Case.       A  is  either  ft  or  C  or  V; 
Aoip  A  is  ft ; 

Therefore,  A  is  neither  C  nor  D. 

Second  Case-  A  is  either  ft  or  Cor  D; 

Row  A  is  either  ft  or  C', 
Therefore,  A  is  not  D. 

II.  The  Modus  Tollendo  Poxexs  — 
First  Case.      A  is  either  ft  or  C  or  D ; 
Aow  A  t*  not  ft ; 
Therefore,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

Case.   A  is  either  ft  or  C  or  D ; 

Now  A  is  neither  ft  nor  C; 
Tlterefore,  A  is  D. 

,Logit,  »93,p.l90.-£D. 
30 
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Or,  to  take  these  in  concrete  examples,  lot  the  Common  Sump- 
tion be: 


The  ancients  wen  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior,  or  < 

I.  The  Modus  Fonbnik>  Tollens — 
First  Case.      The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior, 

or  equal ; 
Now  the  ancients  were  superior ; 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  neither  inferior  nor  equal. 

Second  Case.   The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modern*,  or  inferior, 
or  equal; 

Now  the  ancients  were  either  superior  or  equal; 
ThtTt  fore  thf  ancients  itv-;v  not  inferior 

II.  The  Modus  Tollendo  Poneks — 
First  Case.      The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior, 
or  equal. 
Now  the  ancients  were  not  inferior; 


were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns,  or  inferior, 


Now  the  ancients  were  neither  inf trior  par  equal ; 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  . 


Such  is  a  general  view  of  its  procedure.   Now,  2°,  for  its  prin- 
ciple. 

2°.  Th»  principle  of  « If  thc  eaaentia\  character  of  the  Disjunctive 
gi«rildUnCtire  SylJ<*     Syllogism  consist  in  this, — that  the  affirmation 

or  negation,  or,  what  is  a  better  expression,  the 
position  or  sublation,  of  one  or  other  of  two  contradictory  attributes 
follows  from  the  subsumption  of  the  opposite;  —  there  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  disjunctive  process,  that,  when  of  two  opposite  predi- 
cates one  is  posited  or  affirmed,  the  other  is  sublated  or  denied ; 
and  that,  when  thc  one  is  sublated  or  denied,  the  other  is  posited  or 
affirmed.  But  the  proposition,  —  that  of  two  repugnant  attributes, 
the  one  being  posited,  the  other  must  be  sublated,  and  the  one 
being  sublated,  the  other  must  be  posited,  —  is  at  once  manifestly 
the  law  by  which  the  disjunctive  syllogism  is  governed,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  application  of  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  For  the 
Modus  ponendo  toUens  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  charac- 
ter be  posited  the  other  character  is  sublated ;  and  for  the  Jfodus 
tollendo  ponens  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  character  be 
sublated,  the  other  character  is  posited.  The  law  of  the  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  here  enouncod,  only  in  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
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the  members  of  disjunction  are  contradictorily  opposed.  An  oppo- 
sition of  contrariety  is  not  of  purely  logical  concernment ;  and  a 
disjunctive  syllogism  with  characters  opposed  in  contrariety,  in  fact, 
consists  of  as  many  pure  disjunctive  syllogisms  as  there  are  opposing 
predicates." 1 

3°.  I  now  go  to  the  third  and  last  matter  of  consideration,  —  tho 

several  parts  of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 
8».  The  Mreni  part*        u  The  question  concerning  the  special  laws  of 

of  a  Disjunctive  .Sy  Ho-  •,.  .  „  ,    .  . 

a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or,  what  is  the  same 


thing,  what  is  the  original  and  necessary  form 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its  general  principle  or 
law,  —  this  question  may  bo  asked,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
whole  syllogism,  but  likewise  in  reference  to  its  several  parts.  The 
original  and  necessary  form  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism  consists,  as 
we  have  Been,  in  the  reciprocal  position  or  sublation  of  contradictory 
characters,  by  the  subsumption  of  one  or  other.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  disjunctive  syllogism  must,  like  the  categorical,  involve  a 
threefold  judgment,  viz. :  1°,  A  judgment  in  which  a  subject  is 
determined  by  two  contradictory  predicates ;  2°,  A  judgment  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  predicates  is  subsumed,  that  is, 
is  affirmed,  either  as  existent  or  non-existent;  and,  3°,  A  judgment 
in  which  the  final  decision  is  enounced  concerning  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  of  the  repugnant  or  reciprocally  exclusive  pre- 
dicates. But  in  these  three  propositions,  as  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  categorical  syllogism,  there  can  only  be  three  principal 
notions  —  viz.,  the  notion  of  a  subject,  and  the  notion  of  two  con- 
tradictory attributes,  which  are  generally  enounced  in  the  sumption, 
and  of  which  one  is  posited  or  sublated  in  the  subsumption,  in  order 
that  in  the  conclusion  the  other  may  be  sublated  or  posited.  The 
case  of  contrary  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  reconciled  and 
reduced  to  that  of  contradictory  opposition."8  The  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or  more  properly  the  origi- 
nal and  necessary  form  of  these  several  parts,  are  given  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

f  LXIV.    1°.  A  regular  and  perfect  Disjunctive  Syllogism 
must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if 
p»r.  lxiv. The  uwi     the  gumption  be  simple  and  the  disjunction 
Bjuogi°.roW*,W10MT#     pnrely  logical,  only  three  principal  notions 

can  be  found. 

2°,  The  Sumption,  in  relation  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  is 
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always  uniform,  being  Universal  and  Affirmative ;  hut  the  Sub- 
sumption is  susceptible  of  various  forms  in  both  relations. 

3°,  The  Conclusion  corresponds  in  quantity  with  the  sub- 
sumption,  and  is  opposed  to  it  in  quality.1 

The  first  rule  is,  —  A  regular  and  perfect  disjunctive  syllogism 
must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if  the 
Explication.         sumption  be  simple,  and  the  disjunction  purelv 

First  Rule.  ,  1  ..... 

logical,  only  three  principal  notions  can  be 
found.  "Like  the  categorical  syllogism,  the  disjunctive  consists  of 
a  sumption,  constituting  the  general  rule ;  of  a  subsumption,  con- 
taining its  application ;  and  of  a  conclusion,  expressing  the  judg- 
ment inferred.  Disjunctive  syllogisms  are,  therefore,  true  and 
genuine  reasonings;  and  if  in  the  sumption  the  disjunction  be 
contradictory,  there  are  in  the  syllogism  only  three  priucipal  no- 
tions. In  the  case  of  contrary  disjunctions,  there  may,  indeed, 
appear  a  greater  number  of  notions;  but  as  such  syllogisms  are  in 
reality  composite,  and  are  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  syllogisms  with 
a  contradictory  disjunction,  this  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  rule  is 
as  little  valid  as  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  in  tho  sumption 
is  sometimes  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  or  manifold  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sumption  —  John,  James,  Thomas,  are  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  For  this  is  a  copulative  proposition,  which  is  composed  of 
three  simple  propositions  —  viz.  John  is,  etc.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
such  a  sumption  at  the  head  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  it  is  in  this 
case,  likewise,  composite,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  as  many  simple 
Byllogisms  with  three  principal  notions,  as  there  are  simple  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  sumption  may  be  resolved."3 

The  second  rule  is,  —  The  sumption  is,  in  relation  to  its  quantity 
and  quality,  always  uniform,  —  beins  universal 

Second  Rule.  *  ,  .  *-  . 

and  affirmative  ;  but  the  subsumption  is  suscep- 
tible of  different  forms  in  both  relations.  If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the 
subject  alone,  it  may  seem  to  he  possibly  equally  general  or  particu- 
lar ;  for  we  can  equally  say  of  some  as  of  all  A,  that  they  are  either 
B  or  C.  But  as  all  universality  is  relative,  and  as  the  sumption  is 
always  more  extensive  or  more  comprehensive  than  the  subsump- 
tion, it  is  thus  true  that  the  sumption  is  always  general.  Again, 
looking  to  the  predicate,  or,  as  it  is  complex,  to  the  predicates  alone, 
they,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  appear  to  involve  a  negation.  But 
in  looking  at  the  whole  proposition,  that  is,  at  the  subject,  tho 
copula,  and  the  predicates  in  connection,  we  see  at  once  that  the 

,/.«.  Krug,£offii,f  80.-ED.  i  Krag,  Logik,l.  c.-Ea. 
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copula  is  affirmative,  for  the  negation  involved  in  the  predicates  is 
confined  to  that  term  alone.1 

In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  which  enounces,  —  That  the  con- 
TMni  R  l  elusion  sliould  have  the  same  quantity  with  the 

subsumptiou,  but  an  opposite  quality,  —  it  is 
requisite  to  say  nothing,  as  the  first  clause  is  only  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  common  to  all  syllogisms,  that  the  conclusion  can 
contain  nothing  more  than  the  premises,  and  must,  therefore,  follow 
the  weaker  part;  and  the  second  is  self-evident,  as  only  a  special 
application  of  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  for,  on  this  law,  if 
one  contradictory  be  affirmed  in  the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be 
denied  in  tho  conclusion,  and  if  one  contradictory  be  denied  in 
the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be  affirmed  in  the  conclusion. 
Tho  Disjunctive,  like  pvcry  other  species  of  syllogism,  may  be 
either  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
The  Distinctive  Syi-     tension,  or  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Ex- 

logitro  of  Comprchen-  .  *  J 

aion  and  Extension.       tension.    The  contrast,  however,  of  these  two 

quantities  is  not  manifested  in  the  same  signal 
manner  in  the  disjunctive  as  in  tho  categorieal  deductive  syllogism, 
more  especially  of  the  first  figure.  In  the  categorical  deductive 
syllogism,  the  reasonings  in  tho  two  counter  quantities  are  obtrusively 
distinguished  by  a  complete  conversion,  not  only  of  the  internal 
significance,  but  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  syllogism.  For 
not  only  do  the  relative  terms  change  places  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part,  but  the  consecution  of  the  antecedents  is  reversed ; 
the  minor  premise  in  the  one  syllogism  becoming  the  major  premise 
in  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms. Here  the  same  proposition  is,  in  both  quantities,  always  the 
major  premise;  and  the  whole  change  that  takes  place  in  convert- 
ing a  disjunctive  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  disjunctive 
syllogism  of  the  other,  is  in  the  silent  reversal  of  tho  copula  from 
one  of  its  meanings  to  another.  This,  however,  as  it  determines  no 
apparent  difference  in  single  propositions,  and  as  the  disjunctive 
sumption  remains  always  the  same  proposition,  out  of  which  the 
subsumption  and  the  conclusion  are  evolved,  in  the  one  quantity  as 
in  the  other,  —  the  reversal  of  the  sumption,  from  extension  to  com- 
prehension, or  from  comprehension  to  extension, 
Examples.  *        .  1 

occasions  neither  a  real  nor  an  apparent  change 

in  the  syllogism.    Take,  for  example,  the  disjunctive  syllogism: 

1  See  Krug,  Lo^il,  f  Rrt,  Anm.  2.    Ed. —  quantitatem  nb>i  Miarum  partiura  .   .   .  stent 

[Bachmami,  Logik,  \  141,  p.  3&4.     Conim:  Vrv\K»H\o  Hypothetic*  habet  tantnm  quan- 

TVwrteu,  Lt>i;ik,  \  137.  etl.  1S2T»,  p.  119.    Es^or.  titnUm  euarura  partiuin."   See  above,  p.  174, 

J>?t£,  \  S5.   IXrodon,  Logic*  Rtttituta,  p.  and  note  1.  —  Eu.] 
676.]  [Propoaitio  Dicjuudiva  iiullam  habet 
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Plato  is  either  learned  or  unlearned  ; 

But  Plato  is  learned. 

Therefore,  Plato  is  not  unlearned. 

Now  let  us  explicate  this  into  an  intensive  and  into  an  extensive 
syllogism.   As  in  Intensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

Plato  nimprrhrnri'jt  either  the  attribute  learned  or  the  attribute  unkarned  ; 
But  Plato  comprehends  the  attribute  learned  ; 
Therefore,  etc. 

As  an  Extensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

rinto  is  contained  either  under  the  doss  learned  or  the  doss  unlearned  ; 
But  Plato  i$ contained  umltr  the  dost  learned; 
Therefore,  etc. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  though  the  difference  of  reasoning  in 
the  several  quantities  of  comprehension  and  extension  obtains  in 
disjunctive,  as  in  all  other  syllogisms,  it  docs  not,  in  tho  disjunctive 
syllogism,  determine  the  same  remarkable  change  in  the  external 
construction  and  consecution  of  the  parts,  which  it  does  in  categori- 
cal syllogisms. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. -OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

ILL  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  HYPOTHETICAL  AND  HYPOTHETICO- 

DISJUNCTIVE. 

Having  now  considered  Categorical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms, 
the  next  class  of  Reasonings  afforded  by  the  difference  of  Internal 
or  Essential  form  is  the  Hypothetical ;  and  the  general  nature  of 
these  syllogisms  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

%  LXV.   An  Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whoso 
form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason 

tZu'Jfljn  ^7-  an(1  Con8C<luent-  11  is>  therefore,  regulated 
a.  gcnerlfctJr^c*.     by  the  two  principles  of  which  that  law  is 


the  complement,  —  the  one,  —  With  the 
reason,  the  consequent  is  affirmed;  the  other,  —  With  the 
consequent,  the  reason  is  denied:  and  these  two  principles 
severally  afford  the  condition  of  its  Affirmative  or  Constructive, 
and  of  its  Negative  or  Destructive  form  (Modus  ponena  el 
Modus  tollens).  The  sumption  or  general  rule  in  such  a  syllo- 
gism is  necessarily  an  hypothetical  proposition  (If  A  is,  then  B 
is).  In  such  a  proposition  it  is  merely  enounced  that  the  prior 
member  (A)  and  the  posterior  member  (B)  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  if  existing,  but  with- 
out it  being  determined  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
Such  determination  must  follow  in  the  subsumption  and  con- 
clusion ;  and  that,  either  by  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the 
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antecedent  in  the  subsumption,  and  the  illative  affirmation  of 
the  consequent  in  the  conclusion  (the  modus  ponens) ;  or  by 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  consequent  in  the  subsumption, 
and  the  illative  negation  of  the  antecedent  in  the  conclusion 
(the  modus  toff  ens).1  The  general  form  of  an  hypothetical 
syllogism"  is,  therefore,  the  following : 

Common  Sumption  —  If  A  is,  Own  B  is ; 

b  2, 

Modus  Poxexs:  Modus  Tollexs: 

But  A  is ;  But  B  is  not ; 

Therefore,  B  is.  Therefore,  A  is  not. 

Or, 

A  B 

1)  Modus  Poxexs  —  Si  iwteria  possum ;  scd  tu  potes ;  ergo  ego  possum. 

B  A 

2)  Modus  Tollexs  —  Si  potcris  possum  ;  non  possum;  nec  potes  trgo? 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  consider,  1°,  This  species  of 
syllogism  in  general ;  2°,  Its  peculiar  principle ; 
and,  i3°,  Its  special  laws. 
1°,  "Like  every  other  species  of  simple  syllogism,  the  Hypothetical 
is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  —  a  sumption, 
p.  Hypothetical  ij-i-     a  subsumption,  and  a  conclusion.    There  must, 
Co"™!!*  th  g*ner*''     m  lno  ft™*  l»bice,  be  an  hypothetical  proposition 
«iUon«M    ^ pr<,p<>     holding  the  place  of  a  general  rule,  and  from 

this  proposition  the  other  parts  of  the  syllogism 
must  be  deduced.  This  first  proposition,  therefore,  contains  a 
sumption.  I5ut  as  this  proposition  contains  a  relative  and  correla- 
tive member,  —  one  member,  the  relative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioning;  the  other,  the  correlative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioned  ;  and  as  the  whole  proposition  enounces  merely  the 
dependency  between  these  relatives,  and  judges  nothing  in  regard 
to  their  existence  considered  apart  and  in  themselves, —  this 
enouncement  must  be  made  in  a  second  proposition,  which  shall 
take  out  of  the  sumption  one  or  other  of  its  relatives,  and  categori- 

1  (For  u*e  of  terms  ponms  and  tolJen«,  tee  Prior.,  I.  c.  23,  £  00,  Vcnct.,  l.VJft.  Mapen- 
Itmthiti*.  De  Syllogismo  Ih),olf.,t,to,  Ojxrn.  p.  liiiup.  In  Anal.  Prior.,  f.  1G,  »>.  Alex.  Aphro- 
611.  Wolf.  PHiL  Hal.,  \  40>,  410.  Murk  Dun-  di*ieti<>i«.  In  Anal.  Pr.or.,  ff  ST.  «s,  l'tf,  Z-V>, 
can  ue<*  the  ternw  "a  poeitione  ml  p(*i-  Aid.  1.7J0.  In  To,,im.  f.  >V>,  Aid.,  Anony- 
tionem,"  and  "n  n-motioiic  a.l  nmotiunc  m  "  nioun  Author,  On  >y,'%.fim.«,  f.  44,  <  «l.  l.V/l 
[InftitviioHti  Lo«ir<r,  L  iv.  c.  0,  j  4,  p.  240.  Schciblcr,  O/tra  Ij<s<ca,  pars  iv.  p.  MS.  Hoi- 
Cf.  p.  243,  Salmurii.  1812.  —  F.i>.)  jinno,    Wiwn^haM'hr,,    Lord;    Si.   p.  5C0. 

2  [On  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  pen-  Waltz,  O^unor,  In  An.  Prior.,  1.  c  23.] 
eral,  fee  Ainmoniu*,  In  />»  lnt>rp.%  l'rocpin., 

f.  3,  Veuetli*,  l&ld.    l'lilloijonu*,  In  Anal.  "  Tin     lines  are  the  Author'*  mvn.  —  l'.i>. 
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cally  enounce  its  existence  or  its  non-existence.  This  second  pro- 
position contains,  therefore,  a  subsumption  ;  and,  through  this  sub- 
suraption,  a  judgment  is  likewise  determined,  in  a  third  proposition, 
with  regard  to  the  other  relative.  This  last  proposition,  therefore, 
contains  the  conclusion  proper  of  the  syllogism." 

tt  But  as  the  sumption  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism  contains  two 
relative  clauses,  —  an  antecedent  and  a  conse- 

in  a  hypothetical  quent,  — it,  therefore,  appears  double;  and  as 
~^S-hS  either  of  its  two  member,  may  be  taken  in  the 
ofmuxming.-thetnc-  subsumption,  there  is,  consequently,  competent 
dus  pone*  and  mod**     ft  twofold  kind  of  reasoning.    For  we  can  either, 

in  the  first  place,  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent ;  or,  in  the  second  place, 
conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of 
the  antecedent.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  hypothetical  infer- 
ence constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Constructive  Hypo- 
thetical, but  more  properly  the  Modus  JPonens  :  —  the  latter  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Destructive  Hypothetical,  but  more  properly 
the  Modus  Tollens"1   As  examples  of  the  two  modes: 


Modus  Poncna  -  If  Socrates  be  virtuous,  he  merits 

But  Socrates  is 

Therefore,  he  merits 
Modus  Tollena  —  If  Socrates  be  virtuous,  he  merits 

But  Socrates  does  not  merit  esteem  ; 

Therefore,  he  is  not  virtuous.* 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  id 
general.    I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  peculiar  principle. 

2°,  u  If  the  essential  nature  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogism  consist 
in  this,  —  that  the  subsumption  affirms  or  denies  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  thought,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  the  thing  conditioning  and  the  thing  conditioned,  it  will  be  the 

l  Krug,  Logik,  J  81,  Anm.  1,  p.  254.  Com-  Here,  If  it  be  day  it  called  rb 

jwn-  Ewer,  Logik,  {  90,  p.  17&  —  Ed.  both  by  Peripatetic*  and  by  Stoic* ;  tht  tun  is 

*  [Noroenclatare  of  Tlteophrartus,  Eude-  on  tht  earth,  in  called  to  hrtfuvw  by  Pertpa- 

mux,  and  other  Peripatetic*,  in  regard  to  tetksa,  "tb  Kfryof  by  Stoic*.  The  whole.  If  it 

Hypothetical  SyUogbun,  in  contrast  with  that  t«  day,  t\,  ,«»  i,  „„  lA/          ^  ca|]cj  rb 

of  the  Stoic*.  ffvyTinfilrov  by  Peripatetic*,  rb  rpowutiv  by 

Hpayuura  vohfutra  aWai  (Peripatetic),  stoic*:  But  it  U  day,  1*  utrtiXrrLit  to  Peri- 
are  called  by  the  Stoic*  respectively,  rvy-  patetic*,  wp6e\yplis  to  Stole*.  Thrrrfor,.  tht 
XaWra  ix^oputd,  Xcrrd.  ,„„  „  „„  fa  tarth,  is  <rvuw4pajru&  to  Peripa- 

Take this  Hypothetical  Syllogism:  t»tie*,  Iwifopd  to  8toic*.    See  rhiloponu*, 

IfUbe,taV.0>tn*  it  on  the  tarth ;  In  Anal-  *~  •  0   2*.       60  ■<  «*••  V«IM»t 

Cm  u  i*  dan :  Krandi*,  Scholia,  p  109.  Of. 

Thtrt/ort,  the  mm  ft  on  tht  tarth.  mous  Author,  On  Syllogisms,  f.  44.  J 

31 
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law  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  that,  —  If  the  condition  or  antece- 
dent be  affirmed,  so  also  must  be  the  condi- 
*<  its  peculiar  prin-     tioned  or  consequent,  and  that  if  the  conditioned 

ciplc,— the  law  of  Ilea-  .       .     .    ,  ....  ,  • 

ton  and  Consequent.       or  COD8e(luent  De  denied,  so  likewise  must  be 

the  condition  or  antecedent.  But  this  is  mani- 
festly nothing  else  than  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  or  of  Reason 
and  Consequent." 1  The  principle  of  this  syllogism  is  thus  variously 
enounced,  —  Posita  conditioner  ponitur  conditionatum ;  sttblato 

conditionato,  tollitur  conditio.    Or  otherwise,  — 

How  1'iiounced.  -         .  ,  .  ... 

A  rations  ad  rattonatum,  a  negation*  rationatt 
ad  negationem  ration-is,  valet  cotisequcntia.  The  one  alternative  of 
either  rule  being  regulative  of  modus  ponens,  the  other  of  the  modus 
tollens? 

"  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why,  as  we  conclude  from  the  truth 
of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent 
why  yte  cannot  con-     (a  ratione  ad  ralionatum),  and  from  the  false- 
cinde  from  the  truth     jj00tj  0f  tne  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the 

of  the  consequent  to  ' 

the  truth  of  the  ante-  antecedent  (a  negations  rationati  ad  tiegatio- 
cedent,  and  from  the  rationis)y  can  we  not  conversely  conclude 

falsehood  of  the  ante-  from  the  truth  of  the  consequent  to  the  truth 
cedent  to  the  false- 

hood  of  the  coo*e-  °f tne  antecedent,  and  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
qnent.  antecedent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  could  be  validly  done,  only  on  the  following  supposition, 
namely,  if  every  consequent  had  only  one  possible  antecedent ;  and 
if,  from  an  antecedent  false  as  considered  absolutely  and  in  itself  it 
were  impossible  to  have  consequents  true  as  facts. 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incompetent  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause B  exists,  that  is,  because  the  consequent  member  of  the  sump- 
tion, considered  as  an  absolute  proposition,  is  true,  therefore  the 
supposed  reason  A  exists,  that  is,  therefore  the  alleged  antecedent 
member  must  be  true ;  for  B  may  have  other  reasons  besides  A, 
such  as  C  or  D.  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  place,  we  should 
not  bo  warranted  to  infer,  that  because  the  supposed  reason  A  is 
unreal,  and  the  antecedent  member  false,  therefore  the  result  B  is 
also  unreal,  and  the  consequent  member  false;  for  the  existence  of  B 
might  be  determined  by  many  other  reasons  than  A."'  For  example: 

If  there  are  sharpen  in  the  company,  tee  ought  not  to  gamble; 
But  there  are  no  sharpers  in  the.  company; 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  gamble. 

1  Baser,  Log*,  J  91,  p.  174.  -Ed.  2  See  Kant,  Ugik,  f  f  75, 76.  Knxg,  Legik,  §  82. -Ed. 

S  Krng,  Logik,  J  82,  p.  256.  —  Ed. 
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Here  the  conclusion  is  as  false  as  if  we  oonversely  inferred,  that 
because  toe  ought  not  to  gamble,  there  are  no  sharpers  in  the  room. 

"  Logicians  have  given  themselves  a  world  of  pains  in  the  dis- 
covery of  general  rules  for  the  conversion  of 

Conversion  of  Hy-  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  into  Categorical.1  But, 
rTl1  » 1  ?  C"?Z         the  first  place,  this  is  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as 

leal  Syllogisms,  is  1°,  1  #   ,  J1 

Unnecessary,  it  is  applied  to  manifest  the  validity  of  an  hypo- 

thetical syllogism;  for  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism mauifests  its  own  validity  with  an  evidence  not  less  obtrusive 
than  does  the  categorical,  and,  therefore,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
reduction  to  any  higher  form,  as  if  it  were  of  this  a  one-sided  and 
accidental  modification.  With  equal  propriety  might  we  inquire, 
how  a  categorical  syllogism  is  to  be  converted  into  an  hypothetical. 
*  In  the  second  place,  this  conversion  is  not 

•iWo  *lwayi  P°*"  always  possible,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary. In  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an 
hypothetical  syllogism  contains  only  three  notions,  and  where,  of 
these  three  notions,  one  stands  to  the  other  two  in  the  relation  of 
a  middle  term,  —  in  these  cases,  an  hypothetical  syllogism  may 
without  difficulty  be  reduced  to  categoricals.  Thus,  when  the 
formula — If  A  is,  then  B  is,  signifies — If  A  is  C,  then  A  is  also  B ; 
that  is,  A  is  B,  inasmuch  as  it  is  C ;  —  in  this  case  the  categorical 
form  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  original,  and  the  hypothetical  as  the 
derivative/'  *   For  example : 

If  Cairn  be  a  man,  then  he  is  mortal; 
But  Caius  is  a  man ; 
Tkerrfort,  he  is  mortal. 

Here  the  notion  man  is  regarded  as  comprehending  in  it,  or  as 
contained  under,  the  notion  mortal;  and  as  being  comprehended 
in,  or  as  containing  under  it,  the  notion  Caius ;  it  can,  therefore, 
serve  as  middle  terra  in  the  categorical  syllogism  to  connect  the 
two  notions  Caius  and  mortal.    Thus : 

Man  is  mortal; 
Cains  is  a  man ; 
Thi r«Jbre,  Caius  is 


•  [For  the  rpfluctlon  of  hypothetical*,  we 
Wolf,  Pkilot.  Hat.,  \  412.  Reusch,  Systtma 
Logicum,  <  668.  Molinietu,  EUmenla  Logiea, 
L.  I.  tract,  iii.  c  1,  p.  06.  Keckcrtnann,  Optra, 
t.  i.  pp.  260,  767.  CrellhM,  Imgogt,  h.  iii.  o. 
17,  p.  243  Klesewcttcr,  AUgtmtin*  Lagik,  L 
♦  239,  p.  115.  Ewer,  Lagik,  H  99,100.  Against, 


ace  Krng,  Lagik,  p.  3f>fl,  and  Lsxikon,  iii.  p. 
660.  Fries,  Lagik,  f  62,  p.  207.  Bachmann, 
Logik,  i  80,  Anm.  2.  (In  part),  Aristotle, 
Anal,  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  44,  p.  274.  ed.  Pacii.  (In 
part),  Paeius,  In  Arist. .  Orgmum,  lot.  tit.,  p. 
194) 

S  Krng,  Lagik,  p.  268,  Anm  ,  8.  —  En. 
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**  In  such  cases  it  requires  only  to  discover  the  middle  term,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  hypothetical  syllogism  to  a  categorical  form; 
and  no  rules  are  requisite  for  those  who  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  two  kinds  of  reasoning. 

"But  in  those  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism contains  more  than  three  notions,  so  that  the  formula,  If  A 
m,  then  B  is,  signifies,  If  A  is  C,  then  is  B  also  D,  — in  such  cases, 
an  easy  and  direct  conversion  is  impossible,  as  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism admits  of  only  three  principal  notions.  To  accomplish  a 
reduction  at  all,  we  must  make  a  circuit  through  a  plurality  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  identical  conclusion, 
—  a  process  which,  so  far  from  tending  to  simplify  and  explain,  con- 
duces only  to  perplex  and  obscure.1 

**  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  always  easily  convert  an  hypotheti- 
cal syllogism  of  one  form  into  another,  —  the 
Hypothetical  tyilo-  tnodus  ponens  into  the  modus  tollens,  —  the 
^^ZJZ  mod*,  tollm,  into  lb*  moclu.  ponen,.  Thia  i, 
th»t  or  another.  done  by  a  mere  contraposition  of  the  antece- 

dent and  consequent  of  the  sumption.  Thus, 
the  Ponent  or  Constructive  Syllogism : 

If  Socrates  be  virtuous, 
But  Socrates  is  virtuous ; 
Therefore,  he  merits  esteem, 

may  thus  be  converted  into  a  Tollcnt  or  Destructive  syllogism : 

But  he  is  virtuous  ; 
Therefore,  he  merits  < 


"This  latter  syllogism,  though  apparently  a  Constructive  syllo- 
gism, is  in  reality  a  Destructive.  For,  in  modo  ponente,  we  con- 
clude from  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  conse- 
quent; but  here  we  really  conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the' 
consequent  Jto  the  falsehood  of  the  antecedent." a  This  latter  syl- 
logism, if  fully  expressed,  would  indeed  be  as  follows : 

If  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  he  is  not 
Rut  Socrates  is  not  not  virtuous  ; 
Therefore,  he  does  not  not  merit  esteem. 


1  Compare  Mark  Duncan,  lnstit.  Leg.,  L.  It.    [Bolzano,  WissensdUt/lsUhA,  Lag*,  li  26S,  p. 

c.  6,  ♦  4,  p.  240  rt  teo.   Derodon,  Logira  Rtui-  W2.) 

fata,  D*  Argumentation*,  f  106,  p.  671  —  Eo.       2  Krug,  Logik,  p.  269,  280.  —  Ed. 
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8°.  I  now  go  on  to  a  statement  and  consideration  of  the  special 
rules  by  which  an  hypothetical  syllogism  is  governed.  » 

p»r.  lxvt.  3",  8p«-        %  LXVI.  The  special  rules  by  which  an 
^ti^ayuaBtaT0'     Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  regulated  are  the 

following : 

I.  A  regular  and  perfect  hypothetical  syllogism  must  have  three 
propositions,  in  which,  however,  more  than  three  principal 
notions  may  be  found. 

II.  The  Sumption  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  uniform, 
being  always  Definite  and  Affirmative ;  whereas  the  Subsump- 
tion  varies  in  both  relations. 

III.  The  Conclusion  is  regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that 
member  of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed;  in  modo 
ponente,  they  are  congruent;  in  modo  tollente,  they  are  opposed.1 

M  The  question  touching  the  special  laws  of  the  hypothetical  syl- 
logism, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  question 

Explicit  ion*     Firnt  m  . 

Rule  Thto  regulates  touching  the  original  and  necessary  form  of  the 
the  general  form  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its 
the  hypothetical  sylio-  general  principle,  —  the  law  of  Reason  and 
*  m'  Consequent,  —  this  question  may  be  referred 

both  to  the  whole  reasoning  and  to  its  several  parts.  The  original 
and  necessary  form  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by 
its  general  principle,  we  have  already  considered.  From  this,  as 
already  noticed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  hypothetical,  like 
every  other  syllogism,  must  contain  a  threefold  judgment :  1°,  A 
judgment  whose  constituent  members  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent;  2°,  A  judgment  which  sub- 
sumes as  existent,  or  non-existent,  one  or  other  of  these  constituent 
members,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent ;  and,  3°,  Finally,  a  judgment  decisive  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  constituent  member  which  was  not  subsumed 
in  the  second  judgment.  In  these  three  propositions  —  sumption, 
subsumption,  and  conclusion  —  there  may,  however,  be  found  more 
than  three  principal  notions ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
sumption  contains  more  than  three  principal  terms,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  proposition  like  the  following :  If  God  reward  virtue,  then  will 
virtuous  men  be  also  happy.  Here,  however,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  understood,  that  this  proposition,  in  which  a  larger  plural- 
ity of  notions  than  three  is  apparent,  contains,  however,  only  the 
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thought  of  one  antecedent  and  of  one  consequent ;  for  a  single  con- 
sequent supposes  a  whole  antecedent,  how  complex  soever  it  may 
be,  and  a  single  antecedent  involves  in  it  a  whole  consequent, 
though  made  up  of  any  number  of  parts.  Both  of  these  possibili- 
ties are  seen  in  the  example,  now  adduced,  of  an  hypothetical  judg- 
ment, in  which  there  occur  more  than  three  principal  notions.  1$ 

however,  an  hypothetical  proposition  involve 

the^TpotbrtLTsyi1-  on^  tue  tnougnt  °^  a  sing™  antecedent  and 
logtam  lima  been  re*  of  a  single  consequent,  it  will  follow  that  any 
garded  as  having  only     hypothetical  syllogism  consists  not  of  more  than 

J^podZ.*1"1  ^     thrC€'  but  of  le8S  than  three'  capital  notions? 

and,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  this  is  actually  the 

case."1  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  some  logicians  of  great  acute- 
ness  have  viewed  the  hypothetical  syllogism  as  a  syllogism  of  two 

terms  and  of  two  propositions."'  This  is,  how- 
ever, erroneous ;  for,  in  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, there  are  virtually  three  terms."  "  That  under  this  form  of 
reasoning  a  whole  syllogism  can  be  evolved  out  of  not  more  than 
two  capital  notions  depends  on  this,  —  that  the  two  constituent 
notions  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  present  a  character  in  the 
sumption  altogether  different  from  what  they  exhibit  in  the  sub- 
sumption  and  conclusion.  In  the  sumption  these  notions  stand 
bound  together  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  without, 
however,  any  determination  in  regard  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
one  or  other ;  if  one  be,  then  the  other  is,  is  all  that  is  enounced. 
In  the  subsumption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  what  one  or  other  of  these  notions  comprises  is  expressly 
asserted,  and  thus  the  concept,  expressly  affirmed  or  expressly  de- 
nied, manifestly  obtains,  in  the  subsumption,  a  wholly  different  sig- 
nificance from  what  it  bore  when  only  enounced  as  a  condition  of 
reality  or  unreality ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  notion  which  the  sub- 
sumption left  untouched,  and  concerning  whose  existence  or  non- 
existence the  conclusion  decides,  obtains  a  character  altogether 
different  in  the  end  from  what  it  presented  in  the  beginning.  And 
thus,  in  strict  propriety,  there  arc  found  only  three  capital  notions 
in  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  namely,  1°,  The  notion  of  the  recipro- 
cal dependence  of  subject  and  predicate,  2°,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  antecedent,  and,  3°,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  consequent."8   So  much  in  explanation 

1  Etser,  Logik,  \  08,  p.  175-6.  —  Ed.  LogOc,  H  210, 26L  Herbert,  LogOr,  \  66.  FU- 

>  See  Hint.  Logik,  f  76.    Kant's  view  is  dier,  Logik,  f  100,  p.  187.] 
com  batted  by  Knig,  Logik,  {  S3.— Ed.  (A 

view  similar  to  that  of  Kant  is  held  by  Weiss,  »  Etwr,  toe.  tit. — En 
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of  the  first  special  law,  or  that  regulative  of  the  general  form  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogism. 

The  second  law  states  the  conditions  of  these  two  premises,-— 
that  the  sumption,  in  reference  to  its  quantity 
and  quality,  is  uniform,  being  always  definite, 
that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirmative ;  while  the  subsunip- 
tion,  in  both  relations,  remains  free. 
In  regard  to  the  sumption,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  always  defi- 
nite, that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirma- 
Th»t  the  Kiinpdon  thj8  mU8t  be  understood  in  a  qualified 

"nndcnttood"'!!  *»  sense.  Touching  the  former,  it  may  indeed  be 
qoiiiiUd  mum.  said  that  quantity  may  be  altogether  thrown 

out  of  account  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism.1 
For  a  reason  being  once  supposed,  its  consequent  is  necessarily 
affirmed  without  limitation ;  and,  by  the  disjunction,  the  extension 
or  comprehension  of  the  subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  opposite 
determinations  must  together  wholly  exhaust  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  appear  as  if  what  was  enounced  in  an  hypothetical  sump- 
tion were  enounced  only  of  an  indefinite  number,  —  of  somo ;  and 
it,  consequently,  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  particular  proposition. 
For  instance,  If  some  men  are  virtuous,  then  some  other  men  are 
vicious.  But  here  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  judgments  are  of  an 
universal  or  exhaustive  nature.  In  the  proposition  adduced,  the 
real  antecedent  is,  If  some  men  (only)  are  virtuous;  the  real  con- 
sequent is,  then  all  other  men  are  vicious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  had  the  relative  totality  of  the  major  proposition  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism  been  expressed  by  another  term  than  «nit»ir- 
sal.2  For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  difference  of  extensive  and 
comprehensive  quantity  determines  no  external  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  for  every  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism remains  the  same,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  one  quantity  or 
in  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  of  the  rule,  that  the  sumption 
of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  must  be  always 
ail!^!!mrmau»^  *"     affirmative,  —  this,  likewise,  demands  a  word  of 

illustration.  It  is  true  that  the  antecedent  or 
the  consequent  of  such  a  sumption  may  be  negative  as  well  as 
affirmative ;  for  example,  If  Caius  be  not  virtuous,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  respect;  If  the  sun  be  not  risen,  it  is  not  day.   But  here  the 


i  [See  Alexander  AphrodMeiub,  In  Anal.  2  Sec  nhove  p.  188.  Compare  Ewer,  Leg  Or, 

Prior.,  f.  (  t   Scholia,  ed.  Brand  Is,  p.  144.  }  92,  p.  177.  —  Ed. 
Drrodcm,  Lsgiea  Ratitma,  p.  088.]  [Compare 
■bova,  pp.  188, 288.  —  El>.J 
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proposition,  as  an  hypothetical  judgment,  is  and  must  be  affirmative. 
For  the  affirmative  in  such  a  judgment  is  contained  in  the  positive 
assertion  of  the  dependence  of  consequent  or  antecedent ;  and  if 
such  a  dependence  be  not  affirmed,  an  hypothetical  judgment  can- 
not exist. 

In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  rule  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  subsumption,  —  that  this  may  either  be 
general  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  — 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  anything  in  illustration.  For,  as  the 
subsumption  is  merely  an  absolute  assertion  of  a  single  member  of 
the  sumption,  and  as  such  member  may,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
be  of  any  quantity  or  any  quality,  it  follows  that  the  subsumption 
is  equally  unlimited. 

Iu  reference  to  the  third  rule,  which  states  that  the  conclusion  is 
regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that  mem- 
ber of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed,  and 
this  in  modo  ponente  by  congruence,  in  modo  tollenle  by  opposition, 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  much. 

"  In  the  conclusion,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sumption  is  affirmed 
in  modo  ponente,  because  the  former  is  affirmed  in  the  subsumption. 
In  this  case,  the  conclusion  has  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
clause  which  it  affirms.  In  modo  tottente  the  antecedent  of  the 
sumption  is  denied  in  the  conclusion,  because  in  the  subsumption 
the  consequent  clause  had  been  denied.  There  thus  emerges  an 
opposition  between  that  clause,  as  denied  in  the  conclusion,  and 
that  clause  as  affirmed  in  the  sumption.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
always  opposed  to  the  antecedent  of  the  sumption  in  quantity,  or 
in  quality,  or  in  both  together,  according  as  this  is  differently  deter- 
mined by  the  different  constitution  of  the  propositions.  For 
example : 


Jf  some  men  were  omniscient,  (hen  would  they  he  as  Gods; 
But  no  man  is  a  God ; 

Thertfon,  some  mat  are  not  omniscient,  that  is,  no  man  is  omniscient."* 


I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  class  of  syllogisms 
8.  Hypothcticodte-     afforded  by  the  Internal  Form, —  the  class  of 
junctive  or  Dikm-     Dilemmatic  or  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllo- 
matk  syiiogiinu.         gisms,  and  I  comprise  a  general  enunciation  of 
their  nature  in  the  following  paragraph. 

lKrag.fcvO.ftt.p.ML-KB. 
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^  LXVII.  If  the  sumption  of  a  syllogism  be  at  once  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive,  and  if,  in  the  sub- 

*ar'  .Hy      sumption,  the  whole  disi  unction,  as  a  conse- 

8yiioci«m  or  in.  quent,  be  sublated,  in  order  to  sublate  the 
lea,n,a'  antecedent  in  the  conclusion ;  such  a  rea- 

soning is  called  an  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism,  or  a 
Dilemma.   The  form  of  this  syllogism  is  the  following : 


If  A  exist,  then  either  B  or  C  exists; 
But  neither  B  nor  C  exists  ; 
Therefore,  A  does  not  exist.* 

"We  have  formerly  seen  that  an  hypothetical  may  be  combined 
with  a  disjunctive  judgment;  and  if  a  proposi- 
tion of  such  a  character  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  reasoning,  we  have  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism  or 
Dilemma.  This  reasoning  is  properly  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  is  not  abso- 
lutely affirmed,  but  affirmed  through  opposite  and  reciprocally  ex- 
clusive predicates.  If  A  exist,  then  either  B  or  C  exist.  The 
sumption  is  thus  at  once  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.  The  sub- 
sumption  then  denies  the  disjunctive  members  contained  in  the  con- 
sequent or  posterior  clause  of  the  sumption.  Hut  neither  B  nor  C 
exist.  And  then  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
reason  given  in  the  antecedent  or  prior  clause  of  the  sumption  must 
likewise  be  denied.    Therefore  A  does  not  exist.*   For  example : 


If  man  be  not  a  morally  responsible  being,  he  must  want  either  the 

moral  good  (as  an  intelligent  agent),  or  the  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent). 

Rtif  nidti  mtnf<  itt  ith*  r  tht  immr  of  rtfoanii  na  moral  ifuni  (as  an  inttll\<j+nt  aurnt )  nor 
the  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent) ; 

Therefore,  man  is  a  morally  responsible  being. 


uAn  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 
horned  syllogism  in  the  broader  acceptation  of 
D«si(fiimtiona  of  the     the  term  (dilemma,  ceratinus,  cornutus  sc.  syHo- 
Uv7syiio^tan^l,(,U,,C      ffi'mus).    We  must  not,  however,  confound  the 

cornutus  and  crocodilinus  of  the  ancients  with 
our  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism.  The  former  wore  sophisms 
of  a  particular  kind,  which  we  are  hereafter  to  consider;  the  latter 

I  King,  Lngik,  |  87.  — ED.    [Contm,  see  257.   Aldrich,  Rmdimenta  Logins,  e.  Iv.  f  8,  p. 

TroxJer,  Logik,  II.  p.  108  n«.  That  the  Dllera-  107,  Oxford,  1862.     I'latner,  Pkitotopkiscks 

ma  Is  a  negative  induction,  see  Wall  Is,  Login,  Aphorism**,  I.  }  583,  p.  280.] 

L.  Ui.  c.  19,  p.  218.   Of.  Fries,  Logik,  J  60,  p.  1  Krug,  loc.  tit.  — Ed. 
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is  a  regular  and  legitimate  form  of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  terms,  it  is  called  the  cornutus  or  horned  syllo- 
gism, because  in  the  sumption  the  disjunctive  members  of  the  con- 
sequent are  opposed  like  horns  to  the  assertion  of  the  adversary ; 
with  these,  we  throw  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  subsump- 
tion ;  in  order  to  toss  it  altogether  away  in  the  conclusion.  If  the 
disjunction  has  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
dilemma  (bicornis)  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification,  literally 
double  sumption.  Of  this  the  example  previously  given  is  an  in- 
stance. If  it  has  three,  four,  or  five  members,  it  is  called  trilemma 
(tricornis),  tetraltmma  (gtiadricornis),pentalemtna  {jjttiiujitecornis)  ; 
if  more  than  four,  it  is,  however,  usually  called  polylemma  (multi- 
cornis).  But,  in  the  looser  signification  of  the  word,  Dilemma  is  a 
generic  expression  for  any  or  all  of  these."1 
u  Considered  in  itself  the  hypotbetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  not 
to  be  rejected,  for  in  this  form  of  reasoning  we 
Rote,  ibr  ining  a     can  condude  with  cogencv  provided  we  attend 

proposed  Dilemma.  0      ¥  * 

to  the  laws  already  given  in  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied, that  this  kind  of  syllogism  is  very  easily  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  through  a  treacherous  appearance  of  solidity,  and  from 
terrifying  a  timorous  adversary  by  its  horned  aspect.  In  the  sifting 
of  a  proposed  dilemma,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  look  closely  at  tho 
three  following  particulars: — 1°,  Whether  a  veritable  consequence 
subsists  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  tho  sumption ; 
2°,  Whether  the  opposition  in  the  consequent  is  thorough-going  and 
valid;  and,  3°,  Whether  in  the  subsumption  the  disjunctive  mem- 
bers are  legitimately  sublated.  For  the  example  of  a  dilemma 
which  violates  these  conditions,  take  the  following : 


If  virtue  urn  a  habit  worth  acquiring,  it  mutt  insure  either  power,  or  total th,  or  honor, 

or  pleasure ; 
But  virtue  insures  none  of  these  ; 
Therefore,  virtue  ts  not  a  habit  worth  attaining. 


"  Here :  —  1°.  The  inference  in  general  is  invalid :  for  a  thing  may 
be  worth  acquiring,  though  it  does  not  secure  any  of  those  advanta- 
ges enumerated.  2°.  The  disjunction  is  incomplete;  for  there  are 
other  goods  which  virtue  insures,  though  it  may  not  insure  those 
here  opposed.  3°.  The  subsumption  is  also  vicious ;  for  virtue  has 
frequently  obtained  for  its  possessors  tho  very  advantages  here 
denied." 8 

1  Knig./oc  eit.  Anm.,2.  —  Ed.  [Cf.  Keek-  t  Krng,  Logik,  f  87.  Asm.  3.  p.  381-  — 
crtaann,  Optra,  U  1.  pp.  !2>>t(,  709.]  Ej>. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  two  obser- 
vations.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  though  it  has 
The  whole  of  the     been  stated  that  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  gov- 

2T  £££  eraed  by  *• law" of  Identily  and  Contradic- 

Excluded  Middle,  «od  tion,  that  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  are  governed 
Keaaon  aud  Come-  by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  that  Hypo- 
qaeat,— re  operative     thetical  Syllogisms  are  governed  by  the  law 

in  inch  tonit  of  sjllo-  _   _  *  .  . 

of  Reason  and  Consequent,  —  this  statement 
is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  i£  in  these 
several  classes  of  syllogism,  no  other  law  were  to  be  found  in 
operation  except  that  by  which  their  peculiar  form  is  determined. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  altogether  erroneous,  for  in  all  of  these 
different  kinds  of  syllogism,  besides  the  law  by  which  each  class  is 
principally  regulated,  and  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, all  the  others  contribute,  though  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner,  to 

allow  and  to  necessitate  the  process.  Thus, 
Thi»  illustrated        though  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 

Syno^iaL0*1"*0*1**1     are  tDe  laws  wmcn  preeminently  regulate  the 

Categorical  Syllogism,  —  still  without  the  laws 
of  Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent,  all  inference  in 
these  syllogisms  would  be  impossible.  Thus,  though  the  law  of 
Identity  affords  the  basis  of  all  affirmative,  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction the  basis  of  all  negative,  syllogisms,  still  it  is  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  which  legitimates  the  implication,  that,  besides 
affirmation  and  negation,  there  is  no  other  possible  quality  of  predi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  no  inference  in  categorical  reasoning  could 
be  drawn,  were  we  to  exclude  the  determination  of  Reason  and 
Consequent.  For  we  only,  in  deductive  reasoning,  conclude  of  a 
part  what  we  assume  of  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  we  think  the  whole  as 
the  reason,  — the  condition, —  the  antecedent,  —  by  which  the  part, 
as  a  consequent,  is  determined ;  and  we  only,  in  inductive  reason- 
ing, conclude  of  the  whole  what  we  assume  of  all  the  parts,  inasmuch 
as  we  think  all  the  parts  as  the  reason,  —  the  condition,  — the  ante- 
cedent, —  by  which  the  whole,  as  a  consequent,  is  determined.  In 

point  of  fact,  logically  or  formally,  the  law  of 
The  law  of  identity     Identity  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 

[haTof  Ke^T  ud  in  its  affirmativo  forai>  are  at  bottom  the  same ; 
Couwquent.  the  law  of  Identity  constitutes  only  the  law  of 

Reason  and  Consequent,  —  the  two  relatives 
being  conceived  simultaneously,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate ; 
the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  constitutes  "only  the  law  of 
Identity,  the  two  relatives  being  conceived  in  sequence,  that  is,  as 
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antecedent  and  consequent1   And  as  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, in  its  positive  fonn,  is  only  that  of  Identity  in  movement; 
so,  in  its  negative  form,  it  is  only  that  of  Contradiction  in  movement 
In  Disjunctive  Syllogisms,  again,  though  the  law  of  Excluded 
Middle  be  the  principle  which  bestows  on  them 

i«^bUUnCtlVeSrl*     their  Peculiar  form»  8tiU  the8e  syllogisms  are  not 

independent  of  the  laws  of  Identity,  of  Contra- 
diction, and  of  Reason  and  Consequent  The  law  of  Excluded 
Middle  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction ;  these  it  implies,  and,  without  the  principle  of  Reason 
and  Consequent  no  movement  from  the  condition  to  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  from  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  contradictory 
to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  other,  would  be  possible. 
Finally,  in  Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  though  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent  be  the  prominent  and  distinc- 

8yVjwP°tbetlC*1  Uve  PrinciPle>  8tiU  the  laws  of  Identity,  Contra- 
diction, and  Excluded  Middle  are  also  there  at 
work.  The  law  of  Identity  affords  the  condition  of  Affirmative  or 
Constructive,  and  the  law  of  Contradiction  of  Negative  or  Destruc- 
tive, Hypotheticals ;  while  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  limits  the 
reasoning  to  these  two  modes  alone. 

The  Becond  observation  I  have  to  make,  is  one  suggested  by  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  proposed  to  me  in 
Difficulty  in  regard     rerrnrd  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  reasoning  is 

to  the  doctrine,  tl»at  , 

all  reasoning  la  cither  cither  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the  parts  to 
from  whole  to  part  or     the  whole.    The  difficulty,  which  could  only 


the  part*  to  the     have  presented  itself  to  an  acute  and  observant 

whole,  —  obviated.  .  - 

intellect  it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear 
proposed  ;  and  I  shall  have  still  greater  gratification,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  remove  it,  by  showing  in  what  sense  the  doctrine 
advanced  is  to  be  understood.  It  was  to  this  effect :  —  In  Cate- 
gorical Syllogisms,  deductive  and  inductive,  intensive  and  exten- 
sive, the  reasoning  is  manifestly  from  whole  to  part  or  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  relative  to  categorical  reasoning,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
These  are  governed  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  the  antecedent  and  consequent  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  showing  how  the  reason  and  the  consequent  are  to  be  viewed 
as  whole  and  part,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  repeat  that  the  reason 

p.  103  «<  uq.,  KUrnberg,  1810  ] 
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or  antecedent  means  the  condition,  that  is,  the  complement  of  all, 

without  which  something  else  would  not  be; 
tw«  difficulty  con-     an(i  tJie  consequent  means  the  conditioned,  that 
•idercd  with  respect     •    ^   complement  of  all  that  is  determined  to 

to  Hypothetical  tjUo- 

be  by  the  existence  of  something  else.  You 


t  «>d  Con-     must  further  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  nothing 
"qnent  %tt  "i0*1  to     to  do  with  things  standing  in  the  relation  of 

Condition  and  Condi-  ,  &  .         r  . 

y^^j  reason  and  consequent,  except  in  so  far  as  they 

are  thought  to  stand  in  that  relation ;  it  is  with 
the  ratio  cognoscendi,  not  with  the  ratio  essendi,  that  we  have  to 
do  in  Logic ;  the  former  is,  in  fact,  alone  properly  denominated 
reason  and  consequent,  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  ratio  essendi,  or  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  can  indeed  only  be  thought  under  the  form  of  the  ratio  cog- 
nmcendi,  or  of  the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  but  as  the 
two  are  not  convertible,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  far  more  extensive 
than  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  Logic  is  alone  conversant  with  the  ratio  cog- 
noscendi,  or  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  alone  conversant 
with  the  form  of  thought. 
This  being  understood,  if  the  reason  be  conceived  as  that  which 
conditions,  in  other  words,  as  that  which  COn- 
Heoce  the  r*Mon  or  tainf}  the  nece88ity  of  tho  existence  of  the  COn- 
conditiou  must  con-  .    .  .  .       .     .  , 

tain  the  consequent.       sequent;  it  is  evident  that  it  is  conceived  as 


containing  the  consequent.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is,  if 
it  comprise  all  the  conditions,  that  is,  all  that  necessitates  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  consequent;  for  if  all  the  couditions  of  anything  are 
present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since,  if  it  do  not  exist, 
then  some  condition  of  its  existence  must  have  been  wanting,  that 
is,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  existence,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  reason,  the 
sufficient  reason,  be  conceived  as  comprising  all  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  consequent,  it  must  be  conceived  as  comprising 
the  consequent  together;  for  if  tho  consequent  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain in  it  any  one  part  not  conceived  as  contained  in  the  reason,  it 
may  contain  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  parts  equally  uncontained 
in  the  reason,  consequently  it  may  be  conceived  as  altogether  un- 
contained in  the  reason.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  no 
reason,  or  that  it  is  not  a  consequent ;  which  again  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  the 
Condition  .and  the  Conditioned,  is  only  in  fact  another  expression 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily  conceived  as  prior 
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to  the  part,  totutn  parte  prius  esse,  necesse  est}   It  is,  however, 

more  accurate ;  for  Aristotle's  law  is  either 
Tbe  Law  of  Reason     inaccurate  or  ambiguous.    Inaccurate,  for  it  is 

«m!u^rne^Ur^onUof  uo  more  true  to  8ay  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
Aristotle*  law.  that  prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  the  parts,  than 
the  whole  to  Dec***.  to  say  that  the  parts  are  necessarily  prior  in  the 
riiy^.ceiveda.prior     order  of  thought  to  the  whole.   Whole  and 

parts  are  relatives,  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
clzwL         w  coexistent  in  thought.    But  while  each  implies 

the  other,  and  the  notion  of  each  necessitates 
the  notion  of  the  other,  we  may,  it  is  evident,  view  either,  in 

thought,  as  the  conditioning  or  antecedent,  or  as 
Whole  and  ram  re-     ^   con(jitione^  or  consequent.  Thus,  on  the  one 

fpectively     may     be  *  n 

viewed  in  thought  hand,  we  may  regard  the  whole  as  the  prior  and 
either  m  tbe  condi-     determining  notion,  as  containing  the  parts,  and 

the  parts  as  the  posterior  and  determined  notion, 
as  contained  by  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  regard  the  parts  as  the  prior  and  determining  notion,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole,  and  the  whole  fts  the  posterior  and  determined 
notion,  as  constituted  by  the  parts.8  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  is 
thought  as  the  reason,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  consequent ;  in 
the  latter,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  reason,  the  whole  is  thought  as 
tbe  consequent.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  is  thought  as  the  rea- 
son, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  reason  is  con- 
ceived as  containing  the  parts.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
parts,  when  thought  as  the  reason,  be  said  to  contain  the  whole  ? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy.  All  the  parts  contain  the  whole,  just  as 
much  as  the  whole  contains  all  tbe  parts.  Objectively  considered, 
the  whole  does  not  contain  all  the  parts,  nor  do  all  the  parts  con- 
tain the  whole,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  precisely  equiva- 
lent, absolutely  identical.  But,  subjectively  considered,  that  is, 
as  mere  thoughts,  we  may  either  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts, 
or  think  all  the  parts  by  the  whole.  If  we  think  all  the  parts  by 
the  whole,  we  subordinate  the  notion  of  the  parts  to  the  notion  of 


l  Mrtapfiytirt,  It.  11.  Aristotle,  however, 
allow*  a  double  relation.  Tbe  whole,  when 
conceived  as  actually  constituted,  must  be 
regarded  a*  prior  to  tbe  parts;  for  the  latter 
only  exist  as  parts  in  relation  to  tbe  whole. 
1'otentially,  however,  ibe  parts  may  be  re- 
garded as  prior;  for  the  whole  might  be 
destroyed  as  a  system  without  tbe  destruction 
of  tbe  parts.  Where  the  whole  is  not  con- 
ceived as  actually  constituted,  this  relation  is 
reverted.  Thus  Aristotle*  rule  may  be  re- 


garded ns  coextensive  with  that  given  In  the 
text  See  the  next  note.  —  Kd. 

3  This  is  substantially  expressed  by  Aris- 
totle, /.  c-,  whose  distinction  is  applicable 
cither  to  the  order  of  thought  or  to  that  of 
exigence,  Kara  ytvtatv  {i.  e  ,  regarded  as  a 
complete  system),  the  whole  i»  actually,  the 
parts  are  only  potentially,  existent ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  «ora  a&opdV  (i.  regarded 
as  disorganized  elements),  the  parts  exist  ac- 
tually, tbe  whole  only  potentially.  —  Ex>. 
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the  whole ;  that  is,  we  conceive  the  parts  to  exist,  as  we  conceive 
their  existence  given  through  the  existence  of  the  whole  containing 
them.  If  we  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts,  we  subordinate  the 
notion  of  the  whole  to  the  notion  of  the  parts ;  that  is,  we  conceive 
the  whole  to  exist,  as  we  conceive  its  existence  given  through  the 
existence  of  tho  parts  which  constitute  it.  Now,  in  the  one  case, 
we  think  the  wholo  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  parts,  in  the 
other,  the  parts  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  whole.  In  the 
former  case,  the  parts  are  thought  to  exist,  because  their  whole 
exists ;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  thought  to  exist,  because  its  parte 
exist.   In  either  case,  the  prior  or  determining  notion  is  thought  to 

comprise  or  to  contain  the  posterior  or  deter- 
Appikation  of  Oils     mmecL   To  apply  this  doctrine :  On  the  one 

doctrine  to  the  sola*       1        •»  .  .  •  ..  , 

tion  of  the  difficulty  hand,  every  science  is  true  only  as  all  its  sev- 
previoiuiy  stated.         eral  rules  are  true ;  in  this  instance  the  science 

is  conceived  as  the  determined  notion,  that  is, 
as  contained  in  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  rule  of  any  science  is  true  only  as  the  science 
itself  is  true  ;  in  this  instance  the  rule  is  conceived  as  the  deter- 
mined  notion,  that  is,  as  contained  in  the  whole  science.  Thus, 
every  single  syllogism  obtains  its  logical  legitimacy,  because  it  is  a 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  syllogism ;  the  latter  is,  therefore, 
the  reason  of  each  several  syllogism,  and  the  whole  science  of 
Logic  is  abolished,  if  each  several  syllogism,  conformed  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  Logic,  as  a 
whole,  is  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  its  complementary  doctrines 
are  necessary ;  and  these  are  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  their  indi- 
vidual applications  are  necessary ;  if  Logic,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  be 
not  necessary,  the  necessity  of  the  parts,  which  constitute,  deter- 
mine, and  comprehend  that  whole,  is  subverted.  In  one  relation, 
therefore,  reason  and  consequent  are  as  the  whole  and  a  contained 
part,  in  another,  as  all  the  parts  and  the  constituted  or  comprised 
whole.  But  in  both  relations,  the  reason*— the  determining  notion 
—  is  thought,  as  involving  in  it  the  existence  of  the  consequent  or 
determined  notion.  Thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  genus  is  the 
determining  notion,  or  reason,  out  of  which  are  evolved,  as  conse- 
quents, the  species  and  individual ;  in  another,  the  individual  is  the 
determining  notion  or  reason,  out  of  which,  as  consequent^  are 
evolved  the  species  and  genus.1  In  like  manner,  if  we  regard  the 
subject  as  that  in  which  the  attributes  inhere,  —  in  this  view  the 
subject  is  the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  attributes  are 

1  This  is  expressly  allowed  by  Aristotle,  W.  Hamilton  himself,  Ditmssions,  p.  178.— 
Mrtaph  ,  ir.  26,  and  is  quoted  from  blm  by  Sir  Ed. 
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a  part ;  whereas  if  we  regard  the  attributes  as  the  modes  through 
which  alone  the  subject  can  exist,  in  this  view  the  attributes  are 
the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  part.  In  a 
word,  whatever  we  think  as  conditioned,  we  think  as  contained  by 
something  else,  that  is,  either  as  a  part,  or  as  a  constituted  whole ; 
whatever  we  think  as  conditioning,  we  think  either  as  a  containing 
whole,  or  as  a  sum  of  constituting  parts.  What,  therefore,  the 
sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  denotes,  is  simply  this:  If  A, 
a  notion  conceived  as  conditioning,  and,  therefore,  as  involving  B, 
exist,  then  B  also  is  necessarily  conceived  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceived  as  fully  conditioned  by,  or  as  involved  in,  A.  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  have  now  said  may  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  but  if  it  suggest  to  you  a  train  of  reflection  which  may  lead 
you  to  a  solution  of  the  difliculty  by  your  own  effort,  it  will  have 
done  better. 

So  much  for  Hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogisms,  the  last  of  the 
four  classes  determined  by  the  internal  form  of  reasoning.  In  these 
four  syllogisms,  —  the  Categorical,  the  Disjunctive,  the  Hypothet- 
ical, and  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive,  —  all  that  they  exhibit  is  con- 
formable to  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  and  they  are  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  their  essential  nature;  for  their 
sumptions,  as  judgments,  present  characters  fundamentally  differ- 
ent, and  from  the  sumption,  as  a  general  rule,  the  validity  of  syllo- 
gisms primarily  and  principally  depends. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  II  —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT, 
m.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  COMPLEX,  —  EPICHEIREM A  AND  SORITES. 

Ix  our  treatment  of  Syllogisms,  we  have  hitherto  taken  note  only 
of  the  Internal,  or  Essential  Form  of  Reason- 

tJl^dv^T  inS'   But> besides  this  interaal  or  essential  form, 

there  is  another,  an  External  or  Accidental 
Form  ;  and  as  the  former  was  contained  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself,  so  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
outer  expression  or  enouncement  of  the  same  parts,  whereby  the 
terms  and  propositions  are  variously  affected  in  respect  of  their 
number,  position,  and  order  of  consecution.  The  varieties  of  Syl- 
logism arising  from  their  external  form  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  three  heads  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

%  LXVTII.  Syllogisms,  in  respect  of  their  External  Form, 
  admit  of  a  threefold  modification.  For 

Par.   LXVTII.   Divl-  i  .,  Cr.  j 

.ionofByUoii.rn.~-       Wmle>   aS   PUre>   the7  are    at  ODCe  StmpU, 

to  sxt«nui  and  Complete,  and  Reffular,  so,  as  quali- 
fied, they  are  either  Complex,  or  Incom- 
plete, or  Irregular;  the  two  former  of  these  modifications 
regarding  the  number  of  their  parts,  as  apparently  either  too 
many  or  too  few;  the  last  regarding  the  inverted  order  in 
which  these  parts  are  enounced. 

33 
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I  shall  consider  these  several  divisions  in  their 
Explication.  order ;  and,  first,  of  the  syllogisms  which  vary 

A.  Complex  8ylio»      _  .  , 

Kism^  from  the  simple  form  of  reasoning  by  their 

apparent  complexity. 
But,  before  touching  on  the  varieties  of  syllogism  afforded  by 
their  apparent  complexity  of  composition,  it 

B*l.tion  of  Syllo-      may  ^  proper  ^  premige  ,  few  wonj8  in 


to  cite li  other. 

gard  to  the  relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  other. 
"Every  syllogism  may  be  considered  as  absolute  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  it  always  contains  a  complete  and  inclusive  series  of 
thought.  But  a  syllogism  may  also  stand  to  other  syllogisms  in 
such  a  relation  that,  along  with  these  correlative  syllogisms,  it 
makes  up  a  greater  or  lesser  series  of  thoughts,  all  holding  to  each 
other  the  dependence  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  such  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  syllogisms  becomes  necessary,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  predicates  of  the  principal  syllogism  is  destitute  of 
complete  certainty,  and  when  this  certainty  must  be  established 
through  one  or  more  correlative  syllogisms."1  "A  syllogism,  viewed 

as  an  isolated  and  independent  whole,  is  called 
Classes  and  de>%-     a  MonosyUogism  (monosyllogismus),  that  is,  a 
nation,  of  related  syi.     gi    }e  reaBOnin^  whereas,  a  series  of  correlative 

logins.     MouoejUO-  °  ° 

gtan.  syllogisms,  following  each  other  in  the  recipro- 

cal relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  is 

rolvsvlloifigm,  or 

or  Kooning.      caM  a  JPolysyOogism  {polysyUogismus),  that 


is,  a  multiplex  or  composite  reasoning,  and  may 
likewise  be  denominated  a  Chain  of  Reasoning  (series  syllogistica). 
Such  a  chain  —  such  a  series  —  may,  however,  have  such  an  order  of 
dependence,  that  either  each  successive  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 
that  which  preceded,  or  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 

that  which  follows.  In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
Synthctic"*1*110  duUc  analytically  or  regressively ;  in  the  second, 

synthetically  or  progressively.  That  syllogism 
in  the  series  which  contains  the  reasoning  of  the  premise  of  another, 

is  called  a  ProsyUogism  (prosyUogismus) ;  and 
that  syllogism  which  contains  the  consequent  of 
Episyiiogtam.  another,  is  called  an  EjnsyUogxsm  (episyllogis- 
tntts).  Every  Chain  of  Reasoning  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  up  both  of  Prosy llogisras  and  of  Episyllogi8ms.*', 
tt  When  the  series  is  composed  of  more  than  two  syllogisms,  the 
same  syllogism  may,  in  different  relations,  be  at  once  a  prosyllogism 
and  an  episyllogism;  and  that  reasoning  which  contains  the  primary 

1  Esser,  I«ft*, }  104,-Ed.  •  Krug,  Lo&k%  |  11L-Ed. 
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or  highest  reason  is  alone  exclusively  a  prosyllogism,  as  that  reason- 
ing which  enounces  the  last  or  lowest  consequent  is  alone  exclu- 
sively an  cpisyllogism.  But  this  concatenation  of  syllogisms,  as 
antecedents  and  consequents,  may  be  either  manifest,  or  occult, 
according  as  the  plurality  of  syllogisms  may  either  be  openly  dis- 
played, or  as  it  may  appear  only  as  a  single  syllogism.  The  poly- 
syllogism  is,  therefore,  likewise  either  manifest  or  occult.  The 
occult  polysyllogism,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, consists  either  of  partly  complete  and  partly  abbreviated 
syllogisms,  or  of  syllogisms  all  equally  abbreviated.  In  the  former 
case,  there  emerges  the  complex  syllogism  called  Epicheirema;  in 
the  latter,  the  complex  syllogism  called  Sorites,191  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

f  LXIX.  A  syllogism  is  now  vulgarly  called  an  Epichei- 
rema {hrvxtifnjfia)^  when  to  either  of  the  two 
premises,  or  to  both,  there  is  annexed  a 
reason  for  its  support.   As : 

Bit  A; 

But  C  it  B;  for  it  is  D; 
Therefore,  C  is  alto  A.« 

Or, 


But  avarice  is  a  vice ;  for  it  makes  men 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Epicheirema,  or  Reason-rendering  Syllogism, 
is  either  single  or  double,  according  as  one 
or  both  of  the  premises  are  furnished  with  an  auxiliary  reason. 
The  single  epicheirema  is  cither  an  epicheirema  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond order,  according  as  the  adscititious  proposition  belongs  to  the 
sumption  or  to  the  subsumption.  There  is  little  or  nothing  requi- 
site to  be  stated  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  complex  syllogism,  as 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  regular  episyllogism  with  an 
abbreviated  prosyllogism  interwoven.    There  might  be  something 

lEmer,  Logik,  f  104.  —  Ed.  [Cf.  Betuch,      » In  tall,  — 
SjfMtema  Logiemn,  {  678,  p.  664,  IesK,  1741.  J  ~.  ,        nMt  Un^em. 

D  ft  Bi  ^  ' 

Vtcfr/orr,  CUB, 
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said  touching  the  name,  which,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  was 
used  now  in  a  stricter,  now  in  a  looser,  signification.1  This,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  little  interest  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  by  detailing ;  and  now  proceed  to  a  far  more  important 
and  interesting  subject,  —  the  second  variety  of  complex  syllo- 
gisms, —  the  Sorites. 

I  LXX.  When,  on  the  common  principle  of  all  reasoning, 
—  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 
ru«'        ***  8*     whole,  —  we  do  not  stop  at  the  second 

gradation,  or  at  the  part  of  the  highest 
part,  and  conclude  that  part  of  the  whole,  —  as  All  B  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  A,  and  all  C  is  a  part  of  the  part  B,  therefore  all  C 
is  also  a  part  of  the  whole  A, —  but  proceed  to  some  indefinitely 
remoter  part,  as  D,  E,  F,  G,  II,  etc,  which,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, wo  connect  in  the  conclusion  with  its  remotest  whole, — 
this  complex  reasoning  is  called  a  Chain- Syllogism  or  Sorites. 
If  the  whole  from  which  we  descend  be  a  comprehensive  quan- 
tity, the  Sorites  is  one  of  Comprehension ;  if  it  be  an  extensive 
quantity,  the  Sorites  is  one  of  Extension.  The  formula  of  the 
first  will  be: 


1)  E  is  D;  that  is,  E  comprehends  D; 

2)  D  is  C;  that  is,  D  comprehends  C; 

3)  CiiB;  that  is,  C  comprehends  B ; 

4)  Bis  A;  that  is,  B  comprehends  A; 
Therefore,  E  is  A;  In  other  words,  E  comprehend*  A. 


The  formula  of  the  second  will  be : 


1)  His  A;  that  is,  A  contains  under  it  B; 

2)  GmD;  that  is,  B  contains  under  it  C ; 

3)  DuG;  that  is,  C  contains  under  it  D; 

4)  E  is  D;  that  is,  D  contains  under  it  E; 
Therefore,  E  is  A;  in  other  words,  A  contains  under  it  E. 

These  reasonings  are  both  Progressive,  each  in  its  several  quan- 
tity, as  descending  from  whole  to  part.  But  as  wo  may  also,  argu- 
ing back  from  part  to  whole,  obtain  the  same  conclusion,  there  is 
also  competent  in  either  quantity  a  Regressive  Sorites.  However, 

1  For  some  notices  of  these  variations,  tee  f  33;  Facciolati,  Acroasts,  Dt  Epiehirematt,  p. 

Quintilian,  Inst.  Oral.,  v.  10, 2,  v.  14, 6.   Corn-  127  tt  seq.   In  ArtototFo  the  term  to  nwsd  for  a 

pare  also  Sclivreigtucuiier  on  Epictctus,  I.  8;  dialectic  fvllogism.    See  Topica,  viil.  11.— 

Trendelenburg,  EUmenta  Logins  Aristottliaz,  Ed. 
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the  formula  of  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  the  one  quantity,  will  be 
only  that  of  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  the  other.1 


A 

B 

C 
I) 

£ 

Fi 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


A 
B 
C 
I) 
E 
F 


0 


As  a  concrete  example  of  these : 


I.  Progressive  Comprehensive  Sorites. 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 
Concrete  examples  *^  horse  is  a  quadruped ; 

of  8orites.  A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

•^Ir  Qt%t  tftoi  W  fl  $tt$)8tQt\CC  f 

There/ore,  Bucephalus  is  a 

Or  as  explicated : 


in  a  (he 


l  [On  the  Sorites  in  general,  see  Crakan* 
thorpc,  Logiea,  L.  lit.  c.  22,  p.  219.  Valla, 
DiaUet.,  L.  iii.  o.  64,  fol.  88,  ed.  1509.  M.  Dun- 
can, Instil.  Log.  L.  iv.  c.  vii.  f  6,  p.  255.  Fac- 
clolati,  Acroaus,  D*  Soriti,  p.  15  ti  uq.  Me- 
lanchthon,  Ermtm.  Dial.,  L.  iii.  D*  Soriu,  p. 
743.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  J  406,  ti  uq.  Wolch, 
Ltxiko*,  t-     Sorites"   Fries,  Ugik,  §  6*.] 

3  Diagram*  Nos.  1  and  2  rcprci«ent  the  afflr- 
mative  Sorites  in  the  case  in  which  tho  cod* 


cepts  are  coextensive.  —  8ee  above,  p.  138, 
Diagram  2.  Diagram*  No*.  3  and  4  rcpreaent 
the  Affirmative  Sorites  in  the  cane  in  which 
the  concept*  are  subordinate.  —  See  above,  p. 
133.  Diagram  3.  Diagram  No.  5,  taken  in 
connection  with  No.  8,  represents  the  Nega- 
tive Sorites.  Thus,  to  take  the  Progressive 
Comprehensive  Sorites :  —  K  is  D,  D  is  C,  C 
is  B,  B  is  A,  no  A  is  P;  Uurt/on,  no  E  is  P.— 
Ed. 
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The.  iurtum  animal  comprehends  the  notion  substance; 

Therefore  (on  the  common  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole ), 
the  representation  of  the  individual,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  or  contains  in  it 
the  notion  substance, 

II.  Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites. 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 

Bucephalus  is  u  horse  ; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  aa  explicated : 

The  notion  quadruped  comprehends  the  notion  animal; 
The  notion  horse  comprehends  the  notion  quadruped; 
The  representation,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  the  notion  horse  { 
Therefore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc.),  the  representation,  Bucephalus,  compre- 
hends the  notion  substance. 

III.  Progressive  Extensive  Sorites  (which  is,  as  enounced  by  the  common 

copula,  identical  in  expression  with  the  Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites, 
No.  II.): 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance; 
Thf  nation  irnndniued  is  contained  muh  r  tin  nntion  animal ; 

The  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  horse ; 

Therefore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc.),  the  representation  Bucephalus  it  contained 

IV.  The  Regressive  Extensive  Sorites  (which  is,  as  expressed  by  the  am- 

biguous copula,  verbally  identical  with  the  Progressive  Comprehensive 
Sorites, No.  I.): 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped ; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
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Tin  n  uriititliition  Hucrnhabm  is  containr-d  under  thr  notion  hrrrw  • 
27ie  notion  Aorse  is  conftuneci  under  the  notion  quadruped  ; 
The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  aninud ; 
The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance] 
Therefore,  the  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  On  notion  snbstanre. 

There  is  thus  not  the  smallest  difficulty  either  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Sorites,  or  in  regard  to 
l.  The  formal  infer-     its  relation  to  the  simple  syllogism.    Iu  the  first 

um^mTu  simple  V^^f  "  evident  that  the  formal  inference  in 
the  Sorites  is  equally  necessary  and  equally 
manifest  as  in  the  simple  syllogism,  for  the  prin- 
ciple—  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole  —  is  plainly  not 
less  applicable  to  the  remotest  than  to  the  most  proximate  link  in 
the  subordination  of  whole  and  part.    In  the  second  place,  it  is 

evident  that  the  Sorites  can  be  resolved  into  as 
many  simple  syllogisms  as  there  are  middle 
terras  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  that  is,  intermediate  wholes  and  parts  between  the 
greatest  whole  and  the  smallest  part,  which  the  reasoning  connects. 
Thus,  the  concrete  example  of  a  Sorites,  already  given,  is  virtually 
composed  of  three  simple  syllogisms.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
this  in  one  of  the  quantities;  and,  as  the  most  perspicuous,  let  us 
take  that  of  Comprehension. 

The  Progressive  Sorites  in  this  quantity  was 
as  follows  (and  it  is  needless,  I  presume,  to 
explicate  it) : 


is  a  horse; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped ; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  xubslanrc. 

■ 

Here,  besides  the  major  and  minor  terms  {Bucephalus  and  sub- 
stance), we  have  three  middle  terms  —  horse, — quadruped, —  ani- 
mal We  shall,  consequently,  have  three  simple  syllogisms.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  wo  obtain  from  the  middle  term  horse,  the  follow- 
ing syllogism,  concluding  quadruped  of  Bucephalus: 

I.  —  Bncqyhahis  is  a  horse } 

But  a  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped. 
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Having  thus  established  that  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped,  we 
employ  quadruped  as  a  middle  term  by  which  to  connect  Bucepha- 
lus with  animal.  We  therefore  make  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
syllogism  (No.  I.)  the  sumption  of  the  following  syllogism  (No.  II.) : 

H.  —  Buctphalus  is  a  quadruped; 
But  a  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  an 


Having  obtained  another  step,  we  in  like  manner  make  animal, 
which  was  the  minor  term  in  the  preceding  syllogism,  the  middle 
term  of  the  following;  and  the  conclusion  of  No.  H.  forms  the 
major  premise  of  No.  III. 

m.  —  Bucephalus  is  an  animal; 

But  an  animal  is  a  substance  ; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a 


In  this  last  syllogism,  we  reach  a  conclusion  identical  with  that 
of  the  Sorites. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sorites  is  equally  natural 
as  the  simple  syllogism ;  and,  as  the  relation  is 
squally     equally  cogent  and  equally  manifest  between  a 


whole  and  a  remote,  aud  a  whole  and  a  proxi- 
mate, part,  that  it  is  far  less  prolix,  and,  conse- 
quently, far  more  convenient.  What  is  omitted  in  a  Sorites  is  only 
the  idle  repetition  of  the  same  self-evident  principle,  and  as  this  can 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  a 
series  of  notions  in  the  dependence  of  mutual  subordination,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  reference  to  such  a  series,  a  single  Sorites  is  as  much 
preferable  to  a  number  of  simple  syllogisms,  as  a  comprehensive 
cipher  is  preferable  to  the  articulate  enumeration  of  the  units  which 
it  collectively  represents. 

Before  proceeding  to  touch  on  the  logical  history  of  this  form  of 
syllogism,  and  to  comment  on  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  it  main- 
tained by  all  logicians,  I  shall  conclude  what  it  is  proper  further  to 
state  concerning  its  general  character. 

f  LXXI.  A  Sorites  may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothet- 
ical ;  and,  in  both  forms,  it  is  governed  by 
p»r.  lxxx  soriua.     tnc  following  laws :  —  Speaking  of  the  Com- 
pot hetieai.  mon  or  Progressive  Sorites  (in  which  rea- 

soning you  will  observe  the  meaning  of 
the  word  progressive  is  reversed),  which  proceeds  from  the 
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individual  to  the  general,  and  to  which  the  other  form  may  be 
easily  reduced:  —  1°.  The  number  of  the  premises  is  unlimited. 
2°.  All  the  premises,  with  exception  of  the  last,  must  be  affir- 
mative, and,  with  exception  of  the  first,  definite.  3°.  The  first 
premise  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite.  4°.  The  last  may 
be  either  negative  or  affirmative. 


I  have  already  given  you  examples  of  the  cat- 
egorical Sorites.  The  following  is  the  formula 
of  the  hypothetical : 


Formula  of  Hypo- 
thetical Sorites. 


Progressive. 

IfDis,Cis; 
IfCis,  B  is; 
If  B  is,  A  is  ; 
(In  modo  ponentc), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is  also. 
(Or  in  modo  tollente), 
Now  A  is  not ; 
Therefore,  D  is  not. 

Or,  to  take  a  concrete  example 


Reorbbbive. 

If  B  is,  A  is; 
If  C  is,  B  is  ; 
IfDis.Cis; 
(In  modo  ponente), 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is. 
(Or  in  modo  tollcnto), 
Now  A  is  not; 
Therefore,  D  is  not. 


If  ITarrHvion  be,  avaricious,  he  is  intent 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious ; 
lie  is,  therefore,  unhappy. 


If  Barpagon  be  discontented,  he  is  unhappy; 

% W^CW/  0^1  ^(XlMj  Ac  %&  flfj.V'  Oll/t  tit&I  1 

If  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Now  Barpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Hypothetical  Sorites  into  simple 
„    ,  A     ,„         syllogisms,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  Progressive 

lic.'olution  of  Hypo-        *      0        1  © 

thcticai  Sorites  iuto  Sorites  we  must  take  the  two  first  propositions 
simple  *yiiogi«m».  a8  premises,  and  then  in  the  conclusion  connect 
1.  rroffKMive  sorites.     tho  antecedent  of  the  formcr  proposition  with 

the  consequent  of  the  latter.    Thus : 

U 
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If  intent  on  aain.  he  is  discontented  • 
Therefore,  if Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  it 


We  now  establish  this  conclusion,  as  the  sumption  of  the 
following  syllogism: 

II.  —  If  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  it  discontented; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy ; 
Therefore,  if  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is 


In  like  manner  we  go  to  the  next  syllogism : 

III.  —  If  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy ; 
Now  Barpagon  is  avaricious; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  the  Regressive  Sorites,  we  proceed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  only 
that,  as  here  the  consequent  of  the  second  prop- 
osition is  the  antecedent  of  the  first,  we  reverse 
the  consecution  of  these  .premises.  Thus: 

I.  —  If  Barpagon  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented ; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy ; 

Therefore,  if  Barpagon  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  then  take  the  third  proposition  for  the  sumption  of  the  next, 
—  the  second  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  for  its 
subsumption : 

II.  —  If  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain ; 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy ; 
Therefore,  if  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy. 

We  now  take  this  last  conclusion  for  the  sumption  of  the  last 
syllogism : 

Ul.  —  If  Barpagon  be  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy; 
Now  Barpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Therefore,  he  is  unhappy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  no  Disjunctive  Sorites  ?  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogism 
is  possible,  —  viz.,  so  that  a  term  of  the  preceding  proposition 
should  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  following,  —  in  this  sense, 
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a  disjunctive  sorites  is  impossible :  since  two  opposing  notions, 
whether  as  contraries  or  contradictories,  exclude  each  other,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  combined  as  subject  and  predicate.  But 
when  the  object  has  been  determined  by  two  opposite  characters, 
the  disjunct  members  may  be  amplified  at  pleasure,  and  there  fol- 
lows certainly  a  correct  conclusion,  provided  that  the  disjunction 
be  logically  accurate.   As : 

A  is  either  D  or  C. 
Now, 

C  is  either  Tor  G; 
F  is  either  M  or  N; 
,  G  is  either  O  or  F. 
Therefore,  A  is  either  H,  or  1,  or  K,  or  L,  or  M,  or  N,  or  O,  or  P. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  such  a  Sorites  is  correct ; 

still,  were  we  astricted  to  such  a  mode  of  reason- 
ing, thought  would  be  so  difficult,  as  to  be  almost 


B  is  either  D  or  E ; 
D  is  either  H  or  I; 
Vis  either  K  or  L. 


impossible.  But  wo  never  are  obliged  to  employ 
such  a  reasoning ;  for  when  we  are  once  assured  that  A  is  eit/ter  B 
or  C, —  and  assured  we  are  of  this  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought,  —  we  have  next  to  consider  whether  A  is  B  or  C,  and  if  A  is 
B,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  C,  and  if  A  is  C,  then  all  that  can  be 
of  B,  is  dismissed  as  wholly  irrelevant.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
of  B,  it  must  be  determined  whether  it  is  D  or  E,  and  in  the 
case  of  C,  whether  it  is  F  or  6 ;  and  this  being  determined,  one  of 
the  two  members  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  account.  And  this 
compendious  method  we  follow  in  the  process  of  thought  spon- 
taneously, and  as  if  by  a  natural  impulsion. 

So  much  for  the  logical  character  of  the  Sorites.  It  now  remains  to 
make  some  observations,  partly  historical,  partly  critical,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 
In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  logical  doctrino  of  this  form  of 
reasoning,  it  seems  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 
Hiitorica!  notice  of     8y8tums  of  the  science,  that  both  the  name  Sorites, 

s^ef  *  d0Ctrine  °f     as  °PPIied  to  a  ^ain-syllogism,  and  the  analysis 

of  the  nature  of  that  syllogism,  arc  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  logical  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle.  Noth- 
ing can,  however,  be  more  erroneous.  The  name 
Neither  name  nor     Sorites  does  not  occur  in  any  logical  treatise  of 
iMotJe  Aristotle ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 

cover, is  there,  except  in  one  vague  and  cursory 
allusion,  any  reference  to  what  the  name  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
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press.1   Nay,  further,  the  word  Sorites  is  never,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
applied  by  any  ancient  writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of  reason- 
ing.   On  the  contrary,  Sorites,  thongh  a  word  in 
Sorites,  with  anetent     not  unfrequent  employment  by  ancient  authors, 
author*,  used  to >de*-     nowncre  occurs  in  any  other  logical  meaning 

innate    a   particular  J  °  ° 

kiud  of  sophism.  than  tnat  of  a  particular  kind  of  sophism,  of 

which  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  was  reputed  the  in- 
ventor.' Swpoc,  you  know,  in  Greek,  means  a  Iieap  or  pile  of  any 
aggregated  substances,  as  sand,  wheat,  etc. ;  and  Sorites,  literally  a 
heaper,  was  a  name  given  to  a  certain  captious  argument,  which 
obtained  in  Latin  from  Cicero  the  denomination  of  acervalis.3  The 

nature  of  the  argument  was  this:  You  were  asked, 

■optoon*101*  °f  ^  *°r  examP*e»  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  some- 
thing of  variable  amount  were  large  or  small,  — 
say  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If  you  said  it  was  small,  the  adversary 
went  on  gradually  adding  to  it,  asking  you  at  each  increment 
whether  it  were  still  small ;  till  at  length  you  said  that  it  was  large. 
The  last  sum  which  you  bad  asserted  to  be  small,  was  now  compared 
with  that  which  you  now  asserted  to  be  large,  and  you  were  at 
length  forced  to  acknowledge  that  one  sum  which  you  maintained 
to  be  large,  and  another  which  you  maintained  to  be  small,  differed 
from  each  other  by  the  very  pettiest  coin,  —  or,  if  the  subject  were 
a  pile  of  wheat,  by  a  single  corn.  This  sophism,  as  applied  by  Eubu- 
lides  (who  is  even  stated  by  Laertius4  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Sorites  in  general),  took  the  name  of  <£aAa*po«,  calms,  the  bald.  It 
was  asked,  —  was  a  man  bald  who  had  so  many  thousand  hairs  ;  you 
answer,  No:  the  antagonist  goes  on  diminishing  and  diminishing 
the  number,  till  either  you  admit  that  he  who  was  not  bald  with  a 
certain  number  of  hairs,  becomes  bald  when  that  complement  is 
diminished  by  a  single  hair;  or  you  go  on  denying  him  to  be  bald, 
until  his  head  bo  hypothetieally  denuded.  Such  was  the  quibble 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Sorites,  —  acervalis,  climax,  gradatio, 
etc.  This,  it  is  evident,  had  no  real  analogy  with  the  form  of  rea- 
soning now  known  in  logic  under  the  name  of  Sorites. 


l  The  passage  referred  to  is  probably  Anal.  t  Per»iu§,  Sat.  vi.  80. 
Prior.,  i.  25.   But  there  was  no  need  of  a 
special  treatment  of  the  Sorites,  as  it  is 

merely  a  combination    of    ordinary  nyl-  fClcero  applies  Sorites  to  an  argument  which 


logiom*.  and  subjtjct  to  the  same  rules.  —  Ed.  we  w  ould  call  a  Sorius,  but  it  could  also  bo  a 

[The  principle  of  the  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  Chryeippean.   D*  Finibus,  L.  iv.  c.  18.] 

Aristotle's  rule,  Cat'g.}  c,  2.    "  I'nrdicatum  '  Dt  Divinationt,  ii.  4.   "  Quemadmodum 

pncdlcati  est  pnrdicstum  nibjecti."  Sec  ako,  Soriti  resists*?  quctn,  si  ncccsac  si«,  Latino 


Anal.  Post.,  1.23  rt  »y.  Cf.  J*aclus,  Comment.,    rerbo  liceat  aeerralrm  appellarc  "  Cf.  Faccio- 
p.  150.    Bcrtius,  Logic*  P<ripa»tira,  L.  iii.     lati,  Acroasis,  ii.  p.  17  et  uq.  —  1 
Appendix,  p.  17».]  4  L»  ii.  »  108.  —  Ed. 
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But  when  was  the  name  perverted  to  this,  its  secondary  significa- 
tion ?  Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  change  was 
LaormtJuB  Vail*  the     no^  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.    It  occurs  in 

none  of  the  logicians  previous  to  that  period. 


lte 

It  is  to  be  found  in  none  of  the  Greek  logicians 


of  the  Lower  Kmpire  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  treatises  on  Logic  by  the  previous 
Latin  schoolmen.  The  earliest  author  to  whose  writings  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  is  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  whose  work  on 
Dialectic  was  published  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  calls  the  chain-syllogism  —  "coaccrvatio  syllogismorum  (quern 
Graeci  o-upor  vocant").1  I  may  notice  that  in  the  Dialectica  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  George  of  Trebisond,  the  process  itself  is 
described,  but,  what  is  remarkable,  no  appropriate  name  is  given  to 
it.*  In  the  systems  of  Logic  after  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  not  only  is  tho  form  of  reasoning  itself  described, 
but  described  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Sorites, 
—  word  and  thing,  —  not  certainly  on  account 

The  doctrine  of  lo-     0^  ^Q  jmp0rtancc  of  this  history,  considered  in 

gicians  regarding  the       .      .„  ,        ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

8orit«  illustrates  their     ^elf,  but  because  it  will  enable  you  the  better 


view  of  the     to  apprehend  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  illus- 
nature  of  reaioniog  la     tration  which  the  doctrine,  taught  by  logicians 

themselves  of  the  nature  of  this  particular  pro- 
affords  of  the  one-sided  view  which  they  have  all  taken  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning  in  general. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  regard  to  the  simple  syllogism,  that  all 
deductive  reasoning  is  from  whole  to  part ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  logical  whole  and  two  kinds  of  logical  part,  —  tho  one  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  extension ;  — ■ 
and  that  there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  reasoning  corresponding 
to  these  several  quantities.  I  further  showed  that  logicians  had  in 
simple  syllogisms  marvellously  overlooked  one,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  most  natural,  of  these  descriptions  of  reasoning,  —  the  reason- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  comprehension ;  and  that  all  their  rules  were 
exclusively  relative  to  the  reasoning  which  proceeds  in  the  quantity 
of  extension.  Now,  in  to-day's  Lecture,  I  have  shown  that,  as  in 
simple  syllogisms,  so  in  the  complex  form  of  the  Sorites,  there  is 
equally  competent  a  reasoning  in  comprehension  and  in  extension, 
—  though  undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reason- 

1  DiaJ'ctirtr  Disputationt$,  Lib.  ill.  C.  12.  Sec  S  See  Grorgii  Tmp*:untii  De  Rt  Dialtttita 
Lnurtntii  V«U*  Optra,  Ba&ilc*,  1640,  p.  742.  —  LibtUus,  Colonl*.  1633.  f.  00».  Cf.  the  Scholia 
Ed.  of  Neomagus,  ibid.  f.  67*.  —  Ed. 
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ing  in  comprehension  is  more  natural  and  easy  in  its  evolution  than 
the  reasoning  in  extension,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  term,  in  the 
former,  is  really  intermediate  in  position,  standing  between  the  ma- 
jor and  the  minor  terms,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  middle  term  is 
not  in  situation  middle,  but  occupies  the  position  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes. 

Now,  if  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  it  bo  marvellous  that 
logicians  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
Logician* h»re  over-     possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  comprehension,  it  is 
jfetenLoiu  SarHe"  °f     doubly  marvellous  that,  with  this  their  prepos- 
session, they  should^  in  the  case  of  the  Sorites, 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion.   But  so  it  is.1   They  have  all  followed  each  other  in  defining 
the  Sorites  as  a  concatenated  syllogism  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  preceding  is  made  the  subject  of  the  proposition  fol- 
lowing, until  we  arrive  at  the  concluding  proposition,  in  which  the 
predicate  of  the  last  of  the  premises  is  enounced  of  the  subject  of 
the  first.   This  definition  applies  only  to  the  Progressive  Sorites  in 
comprehension,  and  to  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  extension:  but 
that  they  did  not  contemplate  the  latter  form  at  all  is  certain,  both 
because  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  view  that 
artificial  and  recondite  form,  and  because  the  examples  and  illustra- 
tions they  supply  positively  prove  that  they  had  not. 
To  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  extension,  and  to  the  Regressive 
Sorites  in  comprehension,  this  definition  is  inap- 
Diiiterenoe  between     piicaDie  .  for  in  thcse)  the  SUDject  of  the  premise 

tbe  two  forms  ot  Sori-  v       •  .1  "    -  .  .  , 

to  preceding  is  hot  the  predicate  of  the  premise  fol- 

lowing. But  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  better  stated  thus :  —  In  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  com- 
prehension and  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  extension,  the  middle  terms 
are  the  predicates  of  the  prior  premises,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pos- 
terior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  intermediate  between 
the  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  exten- 
sion and  in  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  comprehension,  the  middle 
terms  are  the  subjects  of  the  prior  premises  and  the  predicates  of 
the  posterior ;  the  middle  terra  is  here  in  position  not  intermediate 
between  the  extremes. 

To  the  question,  —  why,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  the 
logicians  overlooked  the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  and,  in  the 

l  [WHIger  notices  the  error  of  those  who  Peripatetic!,  et  enm  In*  (iussendus,  qui  Sori- 

make  Sorites  only  of  comprehensive  n  hole,  tern  solum  nd  pnedicalum  pvrtinere  exists 

See  his  Dt  Sr»*w  Vrri  tt  Falsi,  L  ii.  c.  10,  <  6  mat  "—  Hit.] 
p.  400.   Cf.  p.  843  n  ,  »  6  ]  f«  Errant  vuIko 
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case  of  the  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  extension,  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Probable    rcasou  .       ...  .  .    ^  .  . 

why  logician,  ovr-  But  we  may  pl*»»My  conjecture,  what  it  is  out 
looked,  in  tbe  caw  of  of  our  power  certainly  to  prove.  In  regard  to 
simple  syiiogbnu,  tbe     simple  syllogisms,  it  was  an  original  dogma  of  the 


3oIr*    ™pi-     Platonio  school,  and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peri- 

patetic,  that  philosophy  —  that  science,  strictly 
so  called  —  was  only  conversant  with,  and  was  exclusively  con- 
tained in,  universal;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  tanght 
that  all  our  general  knowledge  is  only  an  induction  from  an  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  perverted  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  thus  obtained  almost  the  force  of  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  everything  to  be'  known  must  be  known  under  some  general 
form  or  notion.  Hence  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to 
definition  and  deduction ;  it  not  being  considered,  that  we  only  take 
out  of  a  general  notion  what  we  had  previously  placed  therein ; 
and  that  the  amplification  of  our  knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
from  above,  but  from  below,  —  not  from  speculation  about  abstract 
generalities,  but  from  the  observation  of  concrete  particulars.  But, 
however  erroneous  and  irrational,  the  persuasion  had  its  day  and 
influence ;  and  it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  effects,  the  total 
neglect  of  one-half;  and  that  not  the  least  important  half,  of  the 
reasoning  process.  For,  while  men  thought  only  of  looking  up- 
wards to  the  more  extensive  notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the 
only  media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive notions,  and  absolutely  contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically  known  in  themselves,  nor  sup- 
ply the  conditions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught  besides.  The 
logic  of  comprehension  and  of  induction  was,  therefore,  neglected 
or  ignored,  —  the  logic  of  extension  and  deduction  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, as  alone  affording  the  rules  by  which  we  might  evolve 
higher  notions  into  their  subordinate  concepts.  This  may  help  to 
explain  why,  subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Logic  was  cultivated  in  so 
partial  a  manner ;  but  why,  subsequently  to  Bacon,  the  logic  of  com- 
prehension should  still  have  escaped  observation  and  study,  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  to  the  question,  —  why,  when 
reasoning  in  general  was  viewed  only  as  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, the  minor  form  of  the  Sorites  should  hare 
And  why,  in  the     foeix  viewed  as  exclusively  in  that  of  corapre- 

cum!  of  the  Sorites,  J        ,  1 

they  overlooked  the  hension,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  tol- 
reaaoning  in  Exten-  lowing  consideration :  this  form  was  not  origi- 
,ion-  nally  analyzed  and  expounded  by  the  acuteness 

of  Aristotle.   But  it  could  not  escape  notice  that  there  was  a  form 
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of  reasoning,  of  very  frequent  employment,  both  by  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians,  in  which  a  single  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a 
multiplicity  of  premises,  and  in  which  the  predicate  of  the  forego- 
ing premise  was  usually  the  subject  of  the  following.  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Seneca,  are  full  of  such  arguments ;  and  the  natural 
and  easy  evolution  of  the  reasoning  is  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  demonstration.  Thus,  to  prove  that  every  body  is  movable,  we 
have  the  following  self-evident  deduction.  Every  body  is  in  space ; 
what  is  in  space  is  in  some  one  part  of  space ;  what  is  in  one  part 
of  space  may  be  in  another ;  what  may  be  in  another  part  of  space 
may  change  its  space;  what  may  change  its  space  is  movable; 
therefore,  every  body  is  movable.  When,  therefore,  Valla,  or  who- 
ever else  has  the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  consideration  of  this 
form  of  reasoning  into  Logic,  was  struck  with  the  cogency  and 
clearness  of  this  compendious  argumentation,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  extensive  syllogism ;  and  subse- 
quent logicians,  when  the  form  was  once  introduced  and  recognized 
in  their  science,  were,  as  usual,  content  to  copy  one  from  another, 
without  subjecting  their  borrowed  materials  to  any  original  or 
rigorous  criticism. 


Ut 

»eu  pneccaontl  spoctatur  immtieii  tL-rgo.* 

Accordingly,  not  one  of  them  has  noticed,  that  the  Sorites  of  their 
systems  proceeds  in  a  different  quantity  from  that  of  their  syllo- 
gisms in  general,  —  that  their  logic  is  thus  at  variance  with  itself; 
far  less  did  any  of  them  observe  that  this,  and  all  other  forms  of 
reasoning,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  in  another  quantity  from 
that  which  they  all  exclusively  contemplated.  And  yet,  had  they 
applied  their  observation  without  prepossession  to  the  matter,  they 
would  easily  have  seen  that  the  Sorites  could  be  cast  in  the  quan- 
tity of  extension,  equally  as  common  syllogisms,  and  that  common 
syllogisms  could  be  cast  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  equally 
as  the  Sorites.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  same  Sorites  may  be 
drawn  either  in  comprehension  or  in  extension ;  and  in  both  quan- 
tities proceed  either  by  progression  or  by  regres- 
Exampie  of  the  so-  p;on  But  the  example  given  may,  perhaps,  bo 
viewed  as  selected.    Let  us,  therefore,  take  any 


other ;  and  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion is  the  following  from  Seneca,2  which  I  shall  translate  : 

i  PewiM,  Jr.  28.  -  Ed.  »  Spix.,  85. -Ed. 
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IIi  who  is  prudent  is  temperate; 
Be  who  is  temperate  it  constant ; 

He  tcho  it  constant  is  unperturbed ;  '  i 

Ilr  who  is  uiiwiiurbi  d  is  without  sorrow  •  -  * 

He  wAo  it  without  sorrow  is  happy ; 


In  this  Sorites,  everything  slides  easily  and  smoothly  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  of  comprehension.  But,  though  the  process  will 
be  rather  more  by  hitches,  the  descent  under  extension  will,  if  not 
quite  so  pleasant,  be  equally  rapid  and  certain. 


lie  who  is  without  sorrow  is  happy; 
Be  who  is  unperturbed  is  withot 
Be  who  is  constant  is  unperturbed; 
Be  who  is  temperate  is  constant ; 
Be  who  is  prudent  is  temperate; 
There/ore,  the  prudent  man  is  happy. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explicate  these  two  reasonings, 
which  you  are  fully  competent,  I  am  sure,  to  do  without  difficulty 
for  yourselves. 

What  renders  it  still  more  wonderful  that  the  logicians  did  not 
evolve  the  competency  of  this  process  in  either 

^  Tta  Godeufcn  8c      quantitVj  ftml  thu8  obtain  R  key  ^  the  op€nillg 

up  of  the  whole  mystery  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, is  this :  —  that  it  is  now  above  two  centuries  since  the  Inverse 
or  Regressive  Sorites  in  comprehension  was  discovered  and  signal- 
ized by  Rodolphus  Goclenius,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Marburg, 
in  which  university  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.1 This  Sorites  has  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Gocle- 
nian;  while  the  progressive  Sorites  has  been  called  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  This  latter  denomination  is,  as  I  have  previously 
noticed,  an  error;  for  Aristotle,  though  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  now  called  Sorites,  does  not  enter  upon  its 
consideration,  either  under  one  form  or  another.  This  observation 
by  Goclenius,  of  which  none  of  our  British  logicians  seem  aware, 
was  a  step  towards  the  explication  of  the  whole  process ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  left  still  more  to  marvel  how  this  explication,  so  easy 
and  manifest,  should  not  have  been  made.  Before  terminating  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  this  form  of  syllogism  has  been  some- 
times styled  by  logicians  not  only  Sorites^  but  also  coacervatio,  con- 

l  Oodtmii  Jtagog*  in  Organum  Ariuottlit,    den  Ian  Sorites  before  Goclenhu,  see 
Frtncot,  1586,  p.  266. -Ed.    [For  the  Go-    Comment,  in  AnaL  Prior.,  I.  25,  p.  169. ] 

35 
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geries,  gradatio,  climax,  and  de  primo  ad  tdtimum.  The  old  name, 
before  Valla,  which  the  process  obtained  among  the  Greek  logicians 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  vague  and  general  appellation  of 
complex  syllogism,  —  <rv\Xayurfu>s  <rw$cros.1 

So  much  for  the  two  forms  of  reasoning  which  may  be  regarded 
as  composite  or  complex,  and  which  logicians 
^Mch^r*«^«nd  So-     haye  generaliv  consjdered  as  redundant.  But 

here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  if  in  one  point, 


•impie,  «»d  not  pieou-  that  is,  as  individual  syllogisms,  the  Epicheirema 
Mti0*  and  Sorites  may  be  viewed  as  comparatively 

complex,  in  another,  that  is,  as  polysyllogisras,  they  may  be  viewed 
as  comparatively  simple.  For,  resolve  a  Sorites  into  the  various 
syllogisms  afforded  by  its  middle  terms,  and  compare  the  multitude 
of  propositions  through  which  the  conclusion  is  thus  tediously 
evolved,  with  the  short  and  rapid  process  of  the  chain-syllogism 
itself,  and,  instead  of  complexity,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
predicate  of  it  extreme  simplicity.*  In  point  of  fact,  we  might 
arrange  the  Epicheirema  and  Sorites  with  far  greater  propriety 
under  elliptical  syllogisms,  than,  as  is  commonly  done  by  logicians, 
under  the  pleonastic  This  last  classification  is,  indeed,  altogether 
erroneous,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  either  of  these 
forms  there  is  aught  redundant. 

Epitome  Logion,  o.  81.]  *  [8ee  Leibnlts,  JVommomx  Essau,  L.  It.  o. 

xrii.  i  4,  pp>  M6, 446, 448,  ed.  Ba*pe.J 
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STOIOHEIOLOQY. 

SECTION  II.—  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HI.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.   DEFECTIVE,  — ENTHYMEME. 
C   REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR,  —  FIGURE  AND  MOOD. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Second  Class  of  Syllogisms,  —  those,  to 
wit,  whose  External  Form  is  defective.  This 

tireln  Externa]  Form       C*aBS  *  £'VG  1U  conf°rmity  to  ^e  doctrine  of 

modern  logicians,  whose  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  subject  I  shall  comprehend  in  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXIL  According  to  logicians,  in  general,  a  defective 
syllogism  is  a  reasoning  in  which  one  only 
of  the  premises  is  actually  enounced.  It 
is,  therefore,  they  say,  called  an  Enthymeme 
(ivSvfirum),  because  there  is,  as  it  were,  something  held  back  in 
the  mind  (iv  Svfup).   But,  as  it  is  possible  to  retain  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption,  the  Enthymeme  is  thus  of  two 
kinds :  —  an  Enthymeme  of  the  First,  and  an  Enthymeme  of 
the  Second,  Order.    The  whole  distinction  is,  however,. errone- 
ous in  principle,  and,  even  if  not  erroneous,  it  is  incomplete ; 
for  a  Third  Order  of  Enthymemes  is  competent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conclusion. 


Such,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  paragraph,  is  the 
doctrine  you  will  find  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  by 
modern  logicians;  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  this  classification 
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of  syllogisms  is  stated  not  only  without  a  suspicion  of  its  own  eor- 
„  ,  _       rectness,  but  as  a  division  established  on  the 

implication.     1  lie  .  - 

common  doctrine  of  authority  of  the  great  father  of  logic  himself, 
the  Kotuymeme  lutile,  In  both  assertions  they  are,  however,  wrong, 
and  «rrouoot»iy  at-     for  the  classification  itself  is  futile,  and  Aristotle 

tribiiUnl  to  AriKtotle.  „.  ... 

affords  it  no  countenance ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ellipsis 
of  their  propositions,  the  subdivision  of  enthymemcs  is  not  com- 
plete, iuasrauch  as  a  syllogism  may  exist  with  both  premises  ex- 
pressed, and  the  conclusion  understood. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the  Enthymeme,  as 
a  syllogism  of  a  defective  enouncement,  constitutes  no  special  form 
of  reasoning;  in  the  second,  that  Aristotle  does  not  consider  a  syl- 
logism of  such  a  character  as  such  a  special  form ;  and,  in  the  third, 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  the  restriction  of  the 
Enthymeme  to  a  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise  cannot  be 
competently  maintained. 

1 1.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  validity  of  the  distinction.    This  is 
disproved  on  the  following  grounds:  First  of 
I.  The  Kuihmeme     a„  the  di8cri!ninatioil  of  the  Enthvmeme,  an  a 
not  a  &pccial  lurux  of  .  ' 

syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise,  from  the 

ordinary  syllogism,  would  involve  a  discrimi- 
nation of  the  reasoning  of  Logic  from  the  reasoning  in  common 
use;  for,  in  general  reasoning,  we  rarely  express  all  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  syllogism,  and  it  is  almost  only  in  the  treatises  on  Ab- 
stract Logic  that  we  find  examples  of  reasoning  in  which  all  the 
members  are  explicitly  enounced.  But  Logic  does  not  create  new 
forms  of  syllogism,  it  merely  expounds  those  which  are  already 
given ;  and  while  it  shows  that  in  all  reasoning  there  are,  in  the 
mental  process,  necessarily  three  judgments,  the  mere  non-expres- 
sion of  any  of  these  in  language,  no  more  constitutes  in  Logic  a 
particular  kind  of  syllogism,  than  does  the  ellipsis  of  a  term  consti- 
tute in  Grammar  a  particular  kind  of  concord  or  government  But, 
secondly,  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not  distinguished  as  re- 
spectively an  intralogical  and  an  extralogical  form ;  both  arc  sup- 
posed equally  logical.  Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  compelled  to  maintain,  that  Logic  regards  the 
accident  of  the  external  expression,  and  not  the  essence  of  the 
internal  thought,  in  holding  that  the  Enthymeme  is  really  a  defec- 
tive reasoning.' 


l  Compare  Ditnusion*,  p.  168  «i  *«f -  —  Ed.      Derodon,  Logica  JUitisuta,  Pan  V.  tract  i.  o. 
a  [That  Syllogism  and  Entli)  numc  arc  not    1.,  p.  802.] 
diMinct  species  of  reasoning,  see 
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It  thus  appears,  that  to  constitute  the  Enthymeme  as  a  species 
of  reasoning  distinct  from  Syllogisms  Proper,  by  the  difference  of 
perfect  and  imperfect,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  But  is  this 
absurdity  the  work  of  Aristotle  ?  — and  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
head. 

II.  Without  entering  upon  a  regular  examination  of  the  various 
passages  of  the  Aristotelic  treatises  relative  to 
ii.  The  distinction  point,  I  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 

of  the  Knthymome  as        .  •       ,  ,      ,    .  .  ,  . 

•  special  f«rm  of  rea-     Aristotle  expressly  declares  in  general,  that  a 

toning  not  made  by 

syllogism  is  considered  by  the  logician,  not  in  rc- 
Artetotie.  lation  to  its  expression  (ov  irpos  rov  *£u>  Aoyor),  but 

exclusively  as  a  mental  process  (<lXXa  u-pos  rov  iv 
rj}  i^uxb  Xoyov).1  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  syllogisms, 
as  founded  on  a  verbal  accident,  he  thus  of  course,  implicitly  and  by 

anticipation,  condemns.    But  Aristotle,  in  the 

The  Enltnmvmo  of  j     i  i  ■%•  .  ,    iL     «  A, 

Arktotic,  —  what.         second  place,  does  distinguish  the  Enthymeme 

as  a  certain  kind  of  syllogism,  —  as  a  syllogism 
of  a  peculiar  matter,  —  as  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods.9 
Now  if,  having  done  this,  it  were  held  that  Aristotle  over  and  above 
distinguished  the  Enthymeme  also  as  a  syllogism  with  one  sup- 
pressed premise,  Aristotle  must  be  supposed  to  define  the  Enthy- 
meme by  two  differences,  and  by  two  differences  which  have  no 
mutual  analogy;  for  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods  does  not 
more  naturally  fall  into  an  elliptical  form  than  a  syllogism  of  any 
other  matter.  Yet  this  absurdity  has  been  and  is  almost  universally 
believed  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  and  on  grounds  which, 
when  examined,  afford  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion. On  the  criticism  of  these  grounds  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  texts  in  the  Organon  and 
Rhetoric,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation ;  —  that  in  one  passage,  where  the 
word  drcA^s  {imperfect)  is  applied  to  the  Enthymeme,  —  this  word, 
if  genuine,  need  signify  only  that  the  reasoning  from  signs  and 
probabilities  affords  not  a  perfect  or  necessary  inference ;  but  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  word  utcAJ/«  is  there  a  manifest  interpolation, 
made  to  accommodate  the  Aristotelic  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Enthymeme,  for  it  is  not  extant  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  has, 
accordingly,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question,  been 
ejected  from  the  best  recensions,  and,  among  others,  from  the  recent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  by  the  Academicians  of  Berlin, — 
an  edition  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  principal  manuscripts 

>  Anal.  Pot.,  i.  10.  -  Ed.  2  And.  Prior  ,,  il.  27.    RKet.,  I.  2  -  Ed. 
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of  the 

By    Dionysius  of 

thor  of  Rhetoric  to  Alex- 
ander. Sopater  Aulas 
Ucllius.  Cicero.  Q nin- 


th rOUgllOUt  Europe.1  Jt  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  term 

Enthymeme  was  applied  to  a  syllogism  of  some 
unexpressed  part,  in  very  ancient  times;  but, 
along  with  this  meaning,  it  was  also  employed  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  for  a  thought 
in  general,  as  by  Dionysins  the  Halicarnassian,' 
and  the  author  of  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,3 —  for  an  acute  dictum,  as 
by  Sopater4  and  Aulus  Gellius,* — for  a  reasoning 
from  contraries  or  contradictories,  as  by  Cicero.6  Quintilian  gives 
threo  meanings  of  the  term ;  in  one  sense,  signifying  u  omnia  mente 
concepta"  in  another,  "sententia  cum  rationed  in  a  third,  " argu- 
ments conclusio,  vel  ex  consequentibus,  vel  ex  repugnantibus."7 
Among  the  ancients,  who  employed  the  term  for  a  syllogism  with 
some  suppressed  part,  a  considerable  number 
held,  with  our  modern  logicians,  that  it  was  a 
syllogism  deficient  of  one  or  other  promise,  as 
Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  Ammonius  H  ermine, 
Philoponus,8  etc.  Some,  however,  as  Pachy- 
meres,9  only  recognized  the  absence  of  the 
major  premise.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  thought, 
like  Quintilian,10  that  the  suppressed  proposition 
ought  to  be  the  conclusion ;  —  nay,  Ulpian,  the  Greek  commentator 


Denoted,  with  some 
of  the    aneients,  a 


Fuppre>*ed  part.  The 
Aphrodisian.  Am- 


l'ach)  mere*.  Quintil- 
ian. Ulpian.  Scholi- 
ast on  Hermo"t>ncs. 


1  For  a  fuller  history  of  this  interpolation, 
see  Lh*cu*siom,  p.  164.  —  Ed.  [For  Uie  correct 
doctrine  of  the  Aristotello  Enthymeme,  see 
Mariotte,  E*>a9  de  Logiquc,  V.  U.  di*e.  iiL  p. 
163,  Paris,  1678.  — Ed.] 

2  Ifyiitola  Q'l  Cn.  Pontpeium  de  prrrrtpuis  Hii- 
torieis,  c.  6.  Tiji  (kirrot  KaXXiKoyloj  ixtlyov 
Kal  toS  wKoxrrou  rmv  ivbvp.*tkirae»  «t«ra 
*o\v  ixrrtptl.  The  expression  xKovrot  ir- 
&vft*ndrwv  U  rendered  by  J.  C.  T.  Ernestl, 


Grtrcorum  RArtorita.  v.  iv&vfxtfia.  The  same 
sentence  Is  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words 
by  Dionysius,  in  his  Vttcrum  Scriptorwn  Cen- 
sura,  iii.  2.  —  Ed. 

3  The  author  of  the  RAetoriea  ad  Alexan- 
drum,  c.  8,  classes  the  enthymeme  among 
proofs  (wfarsis),  and  in  e.  11,  define*  it  ai  a 
proof,  drawn  from  any  kind  of  opposition. 

Lvdvufoara  8'  iar\v  ov  fxAror  ra  re} 
xoi  rp  *pdl*t  inumo6n*va>  iXAa  xcd  rots 
o\Ae«  oWir.    This  work  Is  attributed  by 
Victorius  to  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacas,  and 
this  conjecture  Is  adopted  by  the  latest  editor, 


*  Shpotn  Apameensis  Prnlrcomtma  in  Aristi- 
dtm.  Arittidis  Op.  Omn.,  ed.  Jcbb,  rot.  I.  f.  d. 
8.  Kal  tt}  roer  ipbvfaipArmv  rvKtr&njri  8jj- 
ItMrbtrlfa.  In  Canter's  Prolegomena  this  ex- 
predion  is  rendered  tcntcntiarum  densitas,  and 
the  word  fadvpiuisn-uros  in  the  came  passage 
by  argvtu*  in  argumentii.  But  compare  Dts- 
cMsnoiM,  p.  157.  —  Ed. 

5  Soeies  Aitiar,  ri.  13.  "  Quftrebantvr 
antem  non  gntvia  nec  rererenda,  sed  i*&v~ 

•  Tbpipu,  c.  18.  —  Ed. 

7  Imst.  Ontf.,  T.  10, 1.  — Eo. 

8  See  Alexander,  In  Topic*,  pp  6,  7,  ed. 
Aid.  1613.  Ammonius,  In  Quinque  Voces  Pot- 
pMyrii,  f.  5  a,  ed.  Aid.  1646.  Itiiloponus,  In 
AnaL  Post.,  f.  4  a,  ed.  Aid.  1534.  These  author- 
ities are  cited  In  the  author's  note,  ZMscmummu, 
p.  166.  —  Ed. 

B  Epitome  Logiees  Aristotelis,  Oxon.,  1066,  p. 
118.  See  also  his  Epitome  in  Unirmam  Aritto- 
telis  Disstrendi  Arum,  appended  to  R  ana  rim's 
translation  of  Ammonius  on  l'orphyry 
Lngd.,  1547,  p.  244.  -  Ed. 

M/a*i.  Oral.,  v.  14,1. -Ed. 
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of  Demosthenes,  and  the  scholiast  on  Ilerraogenes  the  Rhetorician,1 
absolutely  define  an  Enthymeme  —  "a  syllogism,  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  unexpressed." * 
III.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  head ;  for  on  no  principle  can  it  bo 
shown,  that  our  modern  logicians  are  correct  in 

"ri'r  den>inS  or  not  «">*»>l>l»ti°S       poasibility  of 

ination  of  tb*  Enthy-  the  reticence  of  the  conclusion.   The  only  prin- 

merac,  it  cannot  be  ciple  on  which  a  syllogism  is  competent,  with 

restricted  u>  a  sylio-  one  or  other  of  its  propositions  unexpressed,  is 

1  this,  —  that  the  part  suppressed  is  too  manifest 


to  require  enounccment.  On  this  principle,  a 
syllogism  is  not  less  possible  with  the  conclusion,  than  with  either 
of  the  premises,  understood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  occurs,  quite  as 
frequently  as  any  other.   The  logicians,  therefore,  to  complete  their 

doctrine,  ought  to  have  subdivided  the  Enthy- 
Exampiea  of  Enthy-     memc  not  merely  into  Enthymemes  of  the  first 

memo,  of  the  First,      ftnd  bu(.  algo  jnto  Enthvmcme8  of  tbe 

Second,  and   Third,      ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

sumption,  or  the  conclusion  is  suppressed.3  As 
examples  of  these  various  Enthymemes,  the  following  may  suffice : 

The  Explicit  Syllogism. 
Every  liar  is  a  coward ; 

Therefore,  Caius  is  a 


I.  Exthtxexe  of  thb  First  Order  —  (the  Stunption  understood.) 

Caiua  is  a  liar  ; 

Therefore,  Caius  is  a  coward. 

II.  Enthtmemb  of  the  Second  Order  —  (the  SnbsumprJon  understood.) 

Every  iiar  is  a  coward ; 
Therefore,  Caius  is  a  < 


III.   Exthtmeme  of  the  Third  Order  —  (the  Conclusion  understood.) 

Every  liar  is  a  coward  ; 
And  Caius  is  a  liar. 

1  Ulpian,  Ad  DtmoMh.  O/yniA.,  li.  f.  7  b,  ed.  Ities  on  this  question  is  given  by  the  author, 
Aid.,  1527.   Anonym!  ad  Hennogenem,  D*    Discissions,  p.  167.  —  R». 


«,  lib.  iv.  See  JVwtorn  Qraffi,  ed.  3  (That  the  Enthymeme  Is  of  three  orders  is 
Aid.  1609,  vol.  il.  p.  371.  In  the  same  work,  held  by  Victorious  (in  Cassiodorus  Optra,  vol. 
p.  866,  the  scholiast  allows  that  either  prank*  il.  p.  688,  ed.  1729.  Rhstorts  PMuti,  p.  841,  ed. 
or  conclusion  may  be  omitted.  —  Ed.  1599),  or  rather  of  four  orders,  for  there  may 

be  nn  Enthymeme  with  only  one  pro; 
2  An  enlurgfd  and  corrected  list  of  author-    enounced.  See  Victorious,  u*  above.] 
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In  this  last,  you  see,  the  suppression  of  the  conclusion  is  not  only 
not  violent,  but  its  expression  is  even  more  su- 
Epigr.mm.tic  ex-     perfluou8  tnan  tnat  of  either  of  the  premises. 

«T|Ih^ppm!!Millora^  There  occurs  to  me  a  clever  epigram  of  the 
elusion.  Greek  Anthology,  iu  which  there  is  a  syllogism 

with  the  conclusion  suppressed.  I  shall  not 
quote  the  original,  but  give  you  a  Latin  and  English  imitation,  which 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.1  The 
Latin  imitation  is  by  the  learned  printer  Henricus  Stephanus,  and 
he  applies  his  epigram  to  a  certain  Petrus,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  the  Franciscan,  Petrus  a  Cornibus,  whom  Buchanan,  Beza, 
Rabelais,  and  others  have  also  satirized.8  It  runs,  as  I  recollect, 
thus  : 

"Sunt  monachi  ncqtinm;  neqnam  non  unus  et  alter: 
Praetor  retrain  omnea :  est  sed  et  hie  i 


The  English  imitation  was  written  by  Porson  upon  Gottfried 
Hermann  (when  this  was  written,  confessedly  the  prince  of  Greek 
scholars),  who  when  hardly  twenty  had  attacked  Porson's  famous 
canons,  in  his  work,  De  Metris  Gracomm  et  Jlomanorum.  The 
merit  of  the  epigram  does  not  certainly  lie  in  its  truth. 

"The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Arc  sadly  to  seek; 
Not  five  In  five  score, 
But  ninety-five  more; 
AH,  save  only  Hermann, 
And  Hermann 's  a  German." 

In  these  epigrams,  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  suppressed, 
yet  its  illative  force  is  felt  even  in  spite  of  the  express  exception ; 
nay,  in  really  conquering  by  implication  the  apparent  disclaimer, 
consists  the  whole  point  and  elegance  of  the  epigram.  To  put  the 
former  into  a  syllogistic  shape,  — 


1  The  original  i*  an  nplgnm  of  Pboeylidet, 
jirvK'rved  by  Strabo,  B.  x.  p.  487,  cd.  O'asau- 
bon,  1820.  Compare  Amkotagia  Gram,  1.  p. 
64,  ed.  Bruuck.  Lips.,  1794.  Pott*  Mi  n  arts 
Orariy  ed.  U.isford,  i.  p.  444. 

Kal  t#«  <f>^Kv\llt»  •  Mptoi  irairof '  ov% 

i  per,  tt  8'  o6- 
ndmtt,  w\iir  UpoK\iovt '  teal  ITpo«A«V 

\4ptot. 

For  the  Latin  imitation  by  Stepbantis.  «w 


ano,  aiiitgtu  ranis  insignibtu  pettis  errrrpta  ear' 
mina.  Extudtbot  H.  SttpAanu*,  tx  eujus  ttiatn 
Epigrammatti  Gratis  tt  Latinis  aliquot  caXttis 
adjrtta  sunt,  lfiflB,  p  217. 

The  parody  by  Porson  Is  given  in  A  &u>rt 
Account  of  the  lot*  Mr  RitMard  Porson,  Jlf.  A., 
p.  14,  London,  1808.  The  original  Greek, 
with  Porson's  Imitation,  Is  also  given  in  Dr. 
Wellesley's  AntAoiogta  Pitlyglotia,  p.  483  — ED. 

3  See  Buchanan,  franeiscanu$,  1. 764  Bexa, 
Poamta,  p.  86,  ed.  Rabelais,  L.  ill-  oh. 

14.  -  Eo. 
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Sumption  —  The  monks,  one  and  all,  are  good-for-nothing  varlets,  excepting  Peter; 
Sutwumption  -  But  Peter  is  i 


Now,  what  is,  what  must  be,  understood  to  complete  the  sense? 
—  Why,  the  conclusion,  — 

Therefore,  Peter  is  a  good-for-nothing  varlet  like  the  rest. 

There  is  recorded,  likewise,  a  dying  deliverance  of  the  philosopher 
Hegel,  the  wit  of  which  depends  upon  the  same  ambiguous  reason- 
ing. M  Of  all  my  disciples,"  he  said,  "  one  only  understands  my 
philosophy  ;  and  he  does  not." 1  But  we  may  take  this  for  an  ad- 
mission by  the  philosopher  himself,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
transcends  human  comprehension. 

What  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  we 
may  have  enthyraemes  with  any  of  the  three  propositions  under- 
stood, but  that  the  distinction  itself  of  the  enthymeme,  as  a  species 
of  syllogUm,  is  inept. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  Third  Division  of  Syllogisms,  under  the  head 
of  their  External  or  Accidental  form,  —  I  mean 

rLS'SSJ^     tbe  division  of  ■y»OBi*™»  i"to  R«g«l*r  and 

Irregular,  —  a  distinction  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts.  I 
commence  this  subject  with  the  following  paragraph. 

- 

H  LXXIII.    A  syllogism  is  Irregular  by  relation,  —  1°.  To 
the  transposed  order  of  its  Propositions ;  2°. 

*»r.  LXXm.  Kinds  1  1  ' 

of  irregular  Byiio-  To  the  transposed  order  of  its  Terms ;  and 
«UlM-  3°.  To  the  transposed  order  of  both  its 

Propositions  and  Terms.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°.  A  syllogism  in  extension  is  Regular,  in  the  order  of  its 
Propositions,  when  the  subsuraption  followsthe  sumption,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  the  subsumption.  In  this  respect  (dis- 
counting the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  depth  and  breadth), 
it,  therefore,  admits  of  a  fivefold  irregularity  under  three  heads, 
—  for  either,  1°.  The  two  premises  may  be  transposed  ;  or,  2°. 
The  conclusion  may  precede  the  premises,  and  here,  cither  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first ;  or,  3°.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  placed  between  the  premises,  and  here  either 
the  sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first.  Thus,  repre- 
senting the  sumption,  subsumption,  and  conclusion  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  wo  have,  besides  the  regular  order,  1°.  B,  A,  C, — 2°.  C, 

.  p.  788. -Ed. 
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A,  B, — 3°.  C,  B,  A, — 4°.  A,C,B,— 5°.  B,C,A.  (This  doctrine 
of  the  logicians  is,  however,  one-sided  and  erroneous.) 

2°.  A  syllogism  is  Regular  or  Irregular,  in  respect  to  the  or- 
der of  its  Terms,  according  to  the  place  which  the  middle  term 
holds  in  the  premises.  It  is  regular,  in  Comprehensive  Quan- 
tity, when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  sumption  and 
the  subject  of  the  subsumption ; — in  Extensive  Quantity,  when 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  sumption  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  subsumption.  From  the  regular  order  of  the  terms 
there  are  three  possible  deviations,  in  either  quantity.  For  the 
middle  term  may  occur,  1°.  Twice  as  predicate ;  2°.  Twice  as 
subject ;  and,  3°.  In  Comprehensive  Quantity,  it  may  in  the 
sumption  be  subject,  and  in  the  subsumption  predicate;  in  Ex- 
tensive Quantity,  it  may  in  the  sumption  be  predicate,  and  in 
the  subsumption  subject.  Taking  the  letter  M  to  designate  the 
middle  term,  and  the  letters  S  and  P  to  designate  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  following  scheme  will  rep- 
resent all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term,  both  in  its 
regular  and  its  irregular  arrangement.  The  Regular  constitutes 
the  First  Figure  ;  the  Irregular  order  the  other  Three.1 

A. —  Is  Comprehension, 
i.  ii.  m.  iv. 

8  is  M.  8  is  M.  M  is  S.  Mi*  S. 

M  is  P.  P  is  M.  M  is  P.  P  is  M. 

8  is  P.  S  is  P.  8  is  P.  8  is  P. 

B.  —  In  Extension. 

I.  II.  III.  IT. 

M«P.  P  is  M.  II  is  P.  P  13  M. 

8  is  M.  8  is  M.  M  is  S.  M  is  8. 

8  is  P.  SuP.  8  if  P.  8  is  P. 

These  relative  positives  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises, 
constitute,  I  repeat,  what  are  called  the  Four  Syllogistic  Fig- 
ures (<rx^naTa,jfiguro3)  ;  and  these  positions  I  have  comprised  in 
the  two  following  mnemonic  lines. 

i 

In  Comprehension. 
Pra  sub;  turn  pra  pra;  turn  siib  sub ;  dem'que  sub pra. 

In  Extension. 
Sub  pra  ;  turn  pra  pra ;  turn  sub  sub  ;  denique  pra  sub.* 

1  Cf.  Krag,  Logik,  S 104.  —  Ed.  Purchot,  Inst.  J%&,  Logiea,  tU  ill.  p.  199. 
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Of  these  two  kinds  of  irregularity  in  the  external  form  of  syllo- 
gisms, the  former  —  that  of  propositions  —  is 
i^STi.  tb.     of  far  le8S  importADce  than  the  latter  -  that  of 
external  form  of  «yi-     terms;  and  logicians  have  even  thrown  it  alto- 
loRism,  vfaing  from     gether  out  of  account,  in  their  consideration  of 
So^Iw  °f  **     Syllogistic  Figure.    They  are,  however,  equally 

wrong  in  passing  over  the  irregular  consecution 
of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  as  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  mo- 
ment; and  in  attributing  an  exaggerated  im- 
Tbatatyiioffiuncaii     portance  to  every  variety  in  the  arrangement 

be  perspicuously  ex- 

proved  bj  any  of  the  °f  lis  terms.  They  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
fire  irregular  eonwcu-  the  student  of  Logic  aware,  that  a  syllogism  can 
bom  of  iu  rropoti-  ^e  perspicuously  expressed  not  only  by  the  nor- 
mal, but  by  any  of  the  five  consecutions  of  its 
propositions  which  deviate  from  the  regular  order.  For  example, 
take  the  following  syllogism : 

AU  virtue  is  praiseworthy; 
is  a 


This  is  the  regular  succession  of  sumption,  subsumption,  and  con- 
clusion, in  a  syllogism  of  extension ;  and  as  all  that  can  be  said,  on 
the  present  question,  of  the  one  quantity,  is  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  other,  it  will  be  needless  to  show  articulately  that 
a  syllogism  in  comprehension  is  equally  susceptible  of  a  transposi- 
tion of  its  propositions  as  a  syllogism  in  extension.  Keeping  the 
same  quantity,  to  wit,  extension,  let  us  first  reverse  the  premises, 
leaving  the  conclusion  in  the  last  place  (B,  A,  C). 

Sobriety  it  a  virtue; 

But  all  virtue  is  praiseworthy  ; 

Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy. 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous.  Let  us  now 
enounce  the  conclusion  before  the  premises ;  and,  under  this  head, 
let  the  premises  be  first  taken  in  their  natural  order  (C,  A,  B). 


For  aU  virtue  is 

is  a  virtue. 


Now  let  the  premises  be  transposed  (C,  B,  A). 
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Sol>ri<  ty  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  sobriety  it  a  virtue ; 


The  regressive  reasoning  in  both  these  cases  is  not  less  manifest 
than  the  progressive  reasoning  of  the  regular  order. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  interpolate  the  conclusion  between  the 
premises  in  their  normal  consecution  (A,  C,  B). 


Therefore,  sobriety  is 
For  sobriety  is  a 


Secondly,  between  the  premises  in  their  reversed  order  (B,  C,  A). 

Sobriety  it  a  virtue; 

Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy  ; 

For  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy  A 

In  these  two  cases  the  reasoning  is  not  obscure,  though  perhaps 
the  expression  be  inelegant;  for  the  judgment  placed  after  the  con- 
elusion  had  probably  been  already  supplied  in  thought  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  when  subsequently  ex- 
pressed, it  is  felt  as  superfluous.  But  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
logical  importance. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that,  though  worthy  of  notice  in  a  system  of 
Logic,  the  transposition  of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  affords 
no  modifications  of  form  yielding  more  than  a  superficial  character. 
Logicians,  therefore,  were  not  wrong  in  excluding  the  order  of  the 
propositions  as  a  ground  on  which  to  constitute  a  difference  of  syl- 
logistic form :  but  we  shall  see  that  they  have  not  been  consistent, 
or  not  sufficiently  sharp-sighted,  in  this  exclusion;  for  several  of 
their  recognized  varieties  of  form  —  several  of  the  moods  of  syllo- 
gistic figure  —  consist  in  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  the  premises. 
In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  irregular  order  of  the  syllogistic 
propositions,  except  in  the  single  case  where  the 


True  doctrine  of  con.  conclusion  is  placed  between  the  premises.  For 
T^meith.rSyn.  a  syllogism  may  be  either  called  Synthetic,  in 
uwrtic  or  Analytic.        case  the  premises  come  first,  and  the  conclusion 

is  last  —  (the  case  alone  contemplated  by  the 
logicians) ;  or  it  may  be  called  Analytic,  the  proposition  styled  the 
conclusion  preceding,  the  propositions  called  the  premises  following, 
as  its  reasons —  (a  case  not  contemplated  by  the  logicians).  The 

1  Cf.  Krvg,  Logik, )  lot,  Anmerk,  i.  —  Ed. 
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Analytio  and  Synthetic  syllogisms  may  again  be  each  considered 
as  in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  or  as  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
hension ;  in  which  cases,  we  shall  have  a  counter-order  of  the  prem- 
ises, but  of  which  orders,  as  indeed  of  such  quantities,  one  alone 
has  been  considered  by  the  logicians. 

I  now,  therefore,  go  on  to  the  second  and  more  important  ground 
of  regularity  and  irregularity  —  the  natural  and 

n»  natural  ud  transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic  Terms.  The 
tte"Ji%irtiTTerm^      forms  determined  by  the  different  position  of 

the  middle  term  by  relation  to  the  major  and 
minor  terms  in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  called  Figures  (o~xn- 

Fi.ure.  of  SrUchm.  M"™)  ~"  B  Uam0  P Ven  t0  tllem  h*  AriS" 

*  y  R  totle.1  Of  these  the  first  is,  on  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure  at  all,  if  by  figure  be  meant  in  Logic, 
as  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and  reg- 
«  ular  form  of  expression.    Of  these  figures  the 

first  three  were  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  wbo 


developed  their  rules  with  a  tedious  minuteness 
sometimes  obscure,  and  not  always  in  the  best  order,  but  altogether 
witli  an  acuteness  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  certainly  never  been 

surpassed.     The  fourth,  which  Whately  —  at 
Fonrth  Figure  attrib-     teagt  in  the  forraer  editions  of  his  Elements  — 

uted  to  (ialcn.bnt  on  ,       ,  —    -     ,  «     .  « 

•i«nd«r  authority.  an(l  ot,,er  recent  Oxford  logicians  seem  to  sup- 
pose to  be,  like  the  others,  of  Aristotelic  origin, 
—  we  owe  perhaps  to  the  ingenuity  of  Galen.  X  say  perhaps,  for 
though  in  logical  treatises  attributed  without  hesitation  to  the  great 
physician,  as  if  a  doctrine  to  be  found  in  his  works,  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  no  mention  of  the  fourth  figure 
in  any  writing  of  Galen  now  extant,  and  no  mention  of  Galen's 
addition  of  that  figure  by  any  Greek  or  Latin  authority  of  an  age 
approximating  to  his  own.    The  first  notice  of  this  Galenic  Figure 

is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes  of  Cordova, 


len  by  Avcirooat0°*"     *n      commentary  on  the  Organotu*  Averroes 

flourished  above  a  thousand  years  posterior  to 
Galen;  and  from  his  report  alone  (as  I  have  also  ascertained)  does 
the  prevalent  opinion  take  its  rise,  that  we  owe  to  Galen  this  ampli- 
fication (or  corruption,  as  it  may  be)  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrines  of 
logical  figure.  There  has  been  lately  published  from  manuscript, 
by  Ditlot  of  Paris,  a  new  logical  treatise  of  Galen.3  In  this  work, 
in  which  the  syllogistic  figures  are  detailed,  there  is  no  mention  of 

l  Anal.  Prior ,  I.  4.  —  Ed.  [Cf.  Paciui,  Com-  3  raM*™  EiWyaryJ>  AiaXttmicf)  —  iv 
mtnt.,  pp.  1 1 «.  122.  ]  TlacHOtd  qmiS  ( 1S44).  —  E». 

i  Prior  Analytics,  [U.  I.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.] 
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a  fourth  figure.  Galen,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  know,  affords  no 
exception  to  the  other  authors  upon  Logic  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  needless  to  observe  how  slender  is  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
report ;  and  this  is  one  of  many  others  in  which  an  idle  story,  once 
told  and  retailed,  obtains  universal  credit  as  an  established  fact,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  futility  of  its  foun- 
dation. Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Fourth  Figure  I  shall  speak,  after 
having  shown  you  the  nature  of  its  reasoning. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  considera- 
Compiex  modiflot.     tion  of  tbe  Figure  of  Syllogism,  it  is,  however, 

which  it  is  subject,  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXIV.  The  Figure  of  Syllogism  is  modified  by  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  propositions 
ginuo  MoodV*  8'UO*     which  constitute  the  reasoning.    As  the 

combination  of  Quantity  and  Quality  af- 
fords four  kinds  of  propositions  —  Universal  Affirmative  (A), 
Universal  Negative  (E),  Particular  Affirmative  (I),  Particular 
Negative  (O)  ;  and  as  there  are  three  propositions  in  each  syl- 
logism, there  are  consequently  in  all  sixty-four  arrangements 
possible  of  three  propositions,  differing  in  quantity  and  quality; 
—  arrangements  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  Syllogis- 
tic Moods  (rpoiroc,  modi).  I  may  interpolate  the  observation  : 
The  Greek  logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two 
premises  in  combination,  called  these  Syzygies  (ovtvyuu,  juga- 
tiories,  conjugationes,  combinationes).  Aristotle  himself  never 
uses  rpdiro?  for  either  mood  or  modality  specially ;  nor  does  he 
use  ov&yla  in  any  definite  sense.  His  only  word  for  mood  is 
the  vague  expression  syllogism. 

The  greater  number  of  these  moods  are,  however,  incompe- 
tent, as  contradictory  of  the  general  rules  of  syllogism;  and 
there  are  in  all  only  eleven  which  can  possibly  enter  a  legiti- 
mate syllogism.  These  eleven  moods  again  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  all  admissible  in  every  figure,  but  six  only  in  each, 
that  is,  in  all  twenty-four;  and  again  of  these  twenty-four,  five 
are  useless,  and,  therefore,  usually  neglected,  as  having  a  par- 
ticular conclusion  where  a  universal  is  competent.  The  nine- 
teen useful  moods  admitted  by  logicians  may,  however,  by  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  be  still  further  simplified,  by 
superseding  the  significance  of  Figure. 
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In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  various  Moods  of  the 
Syllogistic  Figures,  it  is  necessary  that  you  re- 
call to  memory  the  three  laws  I  gave  you  of  the 
Categorical  Syllogism,  and  in  particular  the  two  clauses  of  the  sec- 
ond law, —  That  the  sumption  must  be  definite  (general  or  singu- 
lar), and  the  subsuniption  affirmative,  —  clauses  which  are  more 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  two  laws  of  the  logicians  —  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  two  particular  premises —'and  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  two  negative  premises.  This  being 
premised,  you  recollect  that  the  four  combinations  of  Quantity  and 
Quality,  competent  to  a  proposition,  were  designated  by  the  four 
letters,  A,  E,  I,  O,  —  A  denoting  a  universal  affirmative;  —  E  a 
universal  negative;  —  I,  a  particular  affirmative;  —  O,  a  particular 
negative. 

Aaserit  A;  negat  E;  verum  universallter  amba: 
Asserit  I;  negat  O;  sed  partlcularitcr  ambo.1 

A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all; 

As  E  denies  of  any : 
I,  it  affirms,  as  O  denies, 

Of  some,  or  few,  or  many. 
Thus  A  affirms  what  E  denies. 

And  definitely  cither; 
Thus  I  affirms  what  O  denies, 

But  definitely  neither.* 

Now,  as  each  syllogism  has  two  premises, 

n^nTof  prenu«bl*     there  ^  consequently,  sixteen  differeut  com- 
binations possible  of  premises  differing  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  —  viz. : 

1)  A,  A.  2)EA.  3)  I  A.  4)  0  A. 

AE.  EE.  IE.  OE. 

A  I.  EI.  II.  01. 

AO.  EO.  10.  0  0. 

Now  the  question  arises  —  are  all  of  these  sixteen  possible  com- 
binations of  different  premises  valid  towards  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion ?    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number 


l  Sea.  above,  p.  180  —  Ed.  —  Wilson,  RuU  «f  Rtaton,  p.  27  a,  1651. 

J  IThe  following  are  previous  English  met-  „  a  uj*  and  E  dental  both  totally ■  > 


rioal  vendonn  of  uieee  imcs ;  j  nya  1J|d  0  d,nl4tl  both  partially 


'  A  d<*0i  nl!lmu\  E  <  ..  .    

nnWrmll:  —  Wallls,  Jtutitutio  Logiar,  1688,  L.  11.  o.  4,  p. 

I  doeth  affirm*,  O  doeth  dcDlfh,  which  we  partleu-    106  ] 
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of  these  are  at  once  invalidated  by  the  first  clause  of  the  second 

law  of  the  categorical  syllogism,  in  so  for  as 

How  many  of  these  recognized  by  logicians,  by  which  all  moods  with 
are«yllogirticallyval.      *  ^-     ,  •  ,    ,   ,  4, 

J<L  two  particular  premises  are  excluded,  as  in  these 

there  is  no  general  rule.  Of  this  class  are  the 
four  moods,  I  I,  I  O,  O  I,  and  O  0.  And  the  second  clause  of 
the  same  law,  in  so  far  as  recognized  by  logicians,  invalidates  the 
moods  of  two  negative  premises,  as  in  these  there  is  no  subordina- 
tion. Of  this  class  are  the  four  moods  E  E,  E  O,  O  E,  and  O  O. 
Finally,  by  the  two  clauses  of  the  second  rule  in  conjunction,  the 
mood  I  E  is  said  to  be  excluded,  because  the  particular  sumption 
contains  no  general  rule,  and  the  negative  subsuinption  no  subordi- 
nation. (This,  I  think,  is  incorrect.)  These  exclusions  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  for  every  Figure ;  there,  consequently,  remain 
(say  the  logicians)  as  the  possible  modes  of  any  legitimate  syllogism, 
the  eight  following  —  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  A  O,  E  A,  E  I,  I  A,  O  A  ;1 
but  some  of  these,  as  apparently  contradictory  of  the  second  rule  in 
its  more  definite  assertions,  —  that  the  sumption  must  be  general 
and  the  subsumption  affirmative,  —  I  shall,  after  stating  to  you  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  show  to  be  really  no  exceptions. 
But  whether  each  of  the  moods,  though  «  priori  possible,  affords 

a  proper  syllogism  in  all  the  figures  —  this  de- 
Whether  each  mood     pends  on  the  definite  relations  of  the  middle 

*nol\ZZZt*£  tcrm  t0  thc  two  othcrs  iu  lhc  8everal  fiSureB' 
Ristu  iii  ail  the  figure*.     These,  therefore,  require  a  closer  investigation. 

I  shall  consider  them,  with  the  logicians,  princi- 
pally in  the  quantity  of  extension,  but,  mutatis  mutandis,  all  that 
is  true  in  the  one  quantity  is  equally  true  in  the  other. 

Now  if,  in  the  first  figure,  we  consider  these  eight  moods  with 
reference  to  the  general  rules,  we  shall  find  that 
all  do  not  in  this  figuro  afford  correct  syllogisms; 
but  only  those  which  are  constructed  in  conformity  to  the  follow- 
ing particular  rules,  which  are,  however,  in  this  figure,  identical  with 
those  we  have  already  given  as  general  laws  of  every  perfect  and 
regular  categorical  syllogism. 
The  symbol  of  the  First  Figure  is,— 


|f£  J  for  Extension;    J^lj  J  fbr  Comprehension. 

The  first  rule  is,  —  "The  sumption  must  be  universal.  Were  it 
particular,  and,  consequently,  the  subsumption  universal,  as: 

1  Cf.  Uochmaim,  Lagii,  {  128.  — JlD. 
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Some  M  are  P; 
Bid  an  8  are  M, 

we  could  not  know  whether  S  were  precisely  the  part  of  M  which 
lies  in  P,  and  it  might  be  altogether  out  of  P.  In  that  case,  a  uni- 
versal negative  conclusion  would  be  the  correct ;  but  this  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  there  is  no  negative  premise,  and  though  accident- 
ally perhaps  true,  still  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
premises." 1 

"The  second  rule  is,  —  The  subsumption  must  be  affirmative. 
Were  it  negative,  and  consequently  the  sumption  affirmative,  in 
that  case  S  would  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  M;  and, 
consequently,  the  general  rule  under  which  M  stands  would  not  bo 
applicable  to  S.  Thus: 

AnUareF; 

AbStsM; 

No  S  is  P. 
AU  colon  are  physical  phamomma  ; 
No  sound  is  a  color; 

Therefore,  fic^  ^c^i^ Jici    t i  ^)  ^  jyHt  {*{z^     ( r o nxf^j^ ■ 


"Here  the  negative  conclusion  is  false,  but  the  affirmative,  which 
would  bo  true,  — all  sound*  are  physical  phcenomena, —  cannot  be 
inferred  from  tho  premises,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  is  competent 
at  all."* 

Thus,  in  this  figure,  of  the  eight  moods  generally  admissible,  I  A 
and  O  A  are  excluded  by  the  first;  A  E  and 
legitimate  mood,  of    A  O  by  the  second  rule.    There  remain,  there- 

^li't^mboia.        fore»  only  four  Intimate  moods,  A  A,  E  A, 

A  I,  and  E  I.   The  lower  Greek  logicians  de- 
noted them  by  the  terras,  — 

TpdoAftarot  "Eypa^n,  TpatplSi,  Tcx'urlf ;  * 

the  Latin  schoolmen  by  the  terms  — 

Cdarent,  Darii,  and  Ferio. 


l  Bachmann,  Lagik,  f  180,  p.  208.  —  Ed.      i  Bachmann,  as  above.  —  Ed.  [Cf.  Dero- 

[So  Hollraann,  Phil.  Rationalis,  qua  Logic*  don,  Logica  Restitute,  P.  It. p.  818.  Ulrieh,  as 

vuigo  ifiritur,  f  461,  Gottinjnc,  1746.   Lovani-  abore.    Lovanienses,  as  above.    II oilman n, 

enaes,  Commtntaria  in  hag.  Porphyrii  tt  in  Logica, }  462.] 
mints  Libras  Arist.  dt  DittUctita,  Anal.  Prior,  L. 

i.  p.  215,  Loranil,  1547.   Ulrica,  Instil.  Log.       8  For  an  aoooant  of  these  mnemonics, 

tt  Met.,  |  191,  IeDe,  1785.    Fooseca,  Instil,  fee  Discussions,  p.  671,  second  edition.  —  Ed. 
Dud.,L.  ri.  c.21,p. 863.] 
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In  the  Latin  symbols,  which  are  far  more  ingenious  and  complete, 
and  in  regard  to  the  history  of  which  I  shall  say  something  in  the 
sequel,  the  vowels  are  alone  at  present  to  be  considered,  and  of 
these  the  first  expresses  the  sumption,  the  second  the  subsumption, 
and  the  third  the  conclusion.  The  correctness  of  these  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  and  delineations. 

"  The  first  mood  of  this  figure : 

L  Barbara. 

ABUareF; 
All  S  art  U  ; 
Therefore,  all  3  are  F. 

'J 'it  xry.  4~s  ,-w7J    in.-W.<**i'sr/    thin  /-*i>   /-%*>,-,  pe/i/u 

X  nertjort ,  tiu  inuifTKu  imngs  arc  aissoiuoic. 


IL  Celarent. 

JVoMmP; 
Att  S  art  M; 
Thfr<for£t  no  S  is  P. 


No  finite  being  is  exempt  from  i 
All  men  art  finite  beings; 
Therefore,  no  man  is  exempt  from  error . 


HI.  Dart.  in.  Dabii. 


MIA  art?; 
Some  S  are  M; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 


V         J  Therefore,  some  habits  are  laudable. 


An  virtues  are  laudable; 


u  This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  to  the  eye  why  the  conclusion 
can  only  be  particular.  As  only  a  part  of  the  sphere  S  lies  in  the 
sphere  M,  this  part  must  lie  in  the  sphere  P,  ns  the  whole  of  M  lies 
therein ;  but  it  is  of  this  part  only  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  in 
the  conclusion.  The  other  part  of  S  can  either  lie  wholly  out  of 
P,  or  partly  in  P  but  out  of  M ;  but  as  the  premises  affirm  nothing 
of  this  part,  the  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  include  it. 
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IV.  Ferio.  IV.  Fxuo. 

No  M  is  P; 

Some  S  are  M; 

xncrejort,  some  s>  art  not  i . 

Ao  rirfue  is  reprehensible ; 

Some  habits  are  virtues; 

There/ore,  some  habits  are  not  reprehensible. 


© 


"  The  conclusion  in  this  case  can  only  be  particular,  as  only  a  part 
of  S  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  M.  The  other  part  of  S  may  lie  out 
of  P  or  in  P.    But  of  this  the  premises  determine  nothing.*' 1 

Second  Figure.  The  symbol  of  the  Second  Figure  is  — 


JJf'  J  for  Extension;     J  JJ»  j  for  Comprehension. 

"  This  figure  is  governed  by  the  two  following 
rules.   Of  these  the  first  is  —  One  premise  must 
be  negative.2   For  were  there  two  affirmative  premises,  as : 

iiflPareM; 
All  S  are  M; 

All  metal*  art  minerals ; 
All  pebbhx  are  minerals ; 

the  conclusion  would  bo  —  All  pebbles  are  metals,  which  would  be 
false. 

u  The  second  rule  is :  —  The  sumption  must  be  universal.3  Were 


1  Bichmann,  Logik,  p.  2(H— 206.  —  Ed.  Scotiu.]    [  Quetstionti  in  AnaL  Prior.,  L.  i.  q. 

s  [See  Derodoo,  Lofica  Reuituta,  P.  It.  p.  30,  f.  288.  —  Ed.] 

687.  Hollmtnn,  Logica,  M  488,  464.   Lovaoi-  8  See  Hollmaun,  and  Loraoieuee,  M  cited 

,  Com.  in  Arut.  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i  p.  218.  above.  —  Ed. 
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tbe  sumption  particular,  the  subsumption  behooved  to  be  universal ; 
for  otherwise  no  conclusion  would  be  possible.    But  in  that  case  the 
sumption,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  would  afford  only  an 
absurd  conclusion.1 
"If  affirmative,  as  — 


mte  8  are  nut  P. 

Some  animals  lay  eggs,  I.  e.  are  tag-laying  things  ; 
No  horse  lays  eggs,  i.  e.  is  any  egg-laying  thing; 
There/ore, 


« If  negative,  as  — 


Some  P  are  nofbl; 
All  8  are  M; 

ThiTcjurr,  some  S  are  tvA  P. 


All  topazes  arc 
Then/ore, 


in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is  absurd. 

"  There  thus  remain,"  say  the  logicians,  "  only  the  moods  Cesare, 
Camestres,  Feztino,  Baroco. 


I.  Cesare. 


NoVisU; 
An  3  are  M; 
Therefore,  no  8  is  P. 


AU  spirits  have  free  mil  ; 
Therefore,  no  spirit  is  material. 


o 


n. 

AH  Tare  M; 
No  8  is  M; 
Therefore,  no  S  is  P. 

An  colors  are  visible; 
No  sound  is  visible ; 
Therefore,  no  t 


1[C£ 


Dial.,  L.  ri.  c.  M,  p.  803.] 
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111.  Festlna 

No?  is  M; 

Some  S  are  M ; 

Therefore,  some  S  arc  not  P. 


III.  Festino. 


No  vice  is  praiseworthy; 
Same  actions  are  praiseworthy ; 
Therefore,  some  actions  are  not 


u  The  diagram  here  is  alternative,  for  as  the  conclusion  can  only 
comprise  a  part  of  S,  as  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  partial  sub- 
ordination of  S  to  M,  the  other  parts  of  S  which  are  out  of  M  may 
either  lie  within  or  without  P.  —  The  conclusion  can,  therefore,  only 
be  particular. 


IV. 


IV.  IUboco. 


AU  P  are  M; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  not  1\ 


AU  birds  art  oviparous  : 
Therefore, 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 
III.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

FIGURE  —  THIRD  AND  FOURTH. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  general  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  Figure  and  Mood  in  Categorical 
Syllogisms,  we  were  engaged  in  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  nineteen  legitimate  and  useful  moods  belonging  to  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  logicians  (conse- 
quently, exclusively  in  Extension)  ;  and  I  had  displayed  to  you 
the  laws  and  moods  of  the  First  and  Second  Figures.  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  to  any  criticism  of  this  doctrine,  it  behooves  us  to 
terminate  the  view  of  the  two  remaining  figures. 

_  To  each  of  the  first  two  figures,  logicians  at- 

Third  Figure.  .,  _  ,  ,  .   ,  , 

tribute  four  moods;  to  the  third  they  concede 
six ;  and  to  the  fourth  five.  The  scheme  of  the  Third  Figure,  in 
Extension,  is  — 

MP, 
M  S. 

This  figure  (always  in  extension)  is  governed  by  the  two  follow- 
^    (  ing  laws  :  —  the  first  is,  "  The  subsuraption 

must  be  affirmative.1  Were  the  minor  premise  a 
negative,  as  in  the  syllogism,  — 

ABU  are  P;  AV  fiddles  are  musical 

NoU  is  S;  But  no  fiddle  is  a  flute; 


1  rSec  Ariftotle,  Anal.  Frier.,  L  6,  H  8,  16.   Hollxnann,  LogUa, }  4G6. 

Prior.,  L.  I.  p.  220.] 
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here  the  conclusion  would  be  ridiculous,  —  Therefore,  no  S  is  P,  — 
Therefore,  no  flute  is  a  musical  instrument.  For  M  and  S  can  both 
exclude  each  other,  and- yet  both  lie  within  the  sphere  of  P. 

"  The  second  law  is,  —  The  conclusion  must  be  particular,  and 
particular  although  both  premises  are  universal.1  This  may  be 
shown  both  in  affirmative  and  negative  syllogisms.  In  the  case  of 
affirmative  syllogisms,  as : 

AUllareT; 
But  att  M  are  S ; 

here,  you  will  observe,  M  lies  in  two  different  spheres  —  P  and  S, 
and  these  must  in  the  conclusion  be  connected  in  a  relation  of  sub- 
ordination. But  S  and  P  may  be  disparate  notions,3  and,  con- 
sequently, not  to  be  so  connected ;  an  absurd  conclusion  would, 
therefore,  be  the  result.    For  example,  — 

But  aU  bird*  are  animal*  with  a  heart ; 

u  Again,"  say  the  logicians,  "  m  regard  to  negatives :  —  In  these 
only  the  sumption  can  be  negative,  as  the  subsumption  (by  the  first 
rule)  must  be  affirmative.  Thus: 

No  M  II  P;  No  stiver  it  iron  ; 

or, 

But  all  M  are  S;  But  all  silver  is  a  mineral. 

u  Here  the  conclusion  —  No  S  is  P,  —  No  mineral  is  iron,  would 
be  false. 

tt  Testing  the  eight  possible  moods  in  Extension  by  these  special 
rules,  there  remain  for  this  figure,  six,  which  by  the  Latin  logicians 
have  been  named,  Darapti,  Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Hocardo, 
Ftrison.    The  first  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

I.  DtrmptL  I.  Djlkapti.8 

ABU  are  V; 
But  all  M  are  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 
or, 

All  gilding  is  metallic; 
AU  gilding  shines ; 

There/ore,  some  things  that  shine  are  metallic:. 

1  [But  Me  Hollmaon,  Ugiea,  H  882,  458.  the  oomprebenrion  of  their  common  subject 
LovanienseK,  In  An.  Prior.,  L.  L  p.  220  ]  H.    See  Bbore,  p  168.  —  Ed. 

i  Disparate  notion*,  i.  ».,  ooCrditiate  parts  of       s  [Some  of  the  ancient  logician*,  antuug 
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"  Ilere  it  is  manifest  that  M  cannot  at  once  lie  in  two  different 
spheres,  unless  these  partially  involve,  partially  intersect  each  other. 
But  only  partially ;  for  as  both  P  and  S  are  more  extensive  than  M, 
and  are  both  only  connected  through  M  (».  e.  through  a  part  of 
themselves),  they  cannot,  except  partially,  be  identified  with  each 
other. 

u  The  second  mood  of  this  figure  is,  — 

II.  FcUpton.  II.  Felapton.1 

NoMisV; 
But  all  M  are  S ; 
Then/art,  some  S  are  not  P; 
or, 

No  material  substance  is  a  moral  subject ; 
But  all  that  is  material  is  extended  ; 
Therefore,  something  extended  is  not  a  moral  subject. 

'  o 

"Ton  will  observe,  that  according  to  this  diagram,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  —  No  S  is  P,  because  the  whole  of  S  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  P;  and  as  in  the  concrete  example,  the  notion  extended 
is  viewed  as  out  of  the  notion  moral  subject,  we  might  conclude, — 
Nothing  extended  is  a  moral  subject.  But  this  conclusion,  though 
materially  correct,  cannot,  however,  be  formally  inferred  from  the 
premises.  In  the  sumption,  indeed,  the  whole  of  M  is  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  P ;  but  in  the  subsumption  M  is  included  in  the 
sphere  S,  that  is,  we  think  that  the  notion  M  is  a  part  of  the  notion 
S.  Now  in  the  conclusion,  S  is  brought  under  P,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  categorical  syllogism,  in  reference  to  its  quantity,  is,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  third  general  law  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
subsumption.  But  as  in  the  present  case  the  subsumption,  notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  the  expression,  only  judges  of  a  part  of 

others  Porphyry,  hare  made  two  moods  of  28,24,  Aid.  1631.  Philopontu,  In  Anal.  Prior., 

Darapti,  m  Aristotle  himself  does  In  Ceaare  L.  i.  c.  6,  f.  18  b.  Apuleius,  D*  Habamtt.  Doct. 

and  t  amest  res.  In  Disamia  and  Dattai.  See  Plat.,  L.  til.  Optra,  p.  87,  38,  ed.  Eltnenbonrt] 
Boethiua,  De  Sytlofismo  Cat < (onto,  L.  H.,  Op- 

sfo,  p  604  o#M.    Cf.  Zabarella,  Oprrn  Lo^ca,  1  [Aristotle  givoo  Fapemo,  Anal.  Prior.  1.7. 

De  Quarta  Figura  Sgtlag.,  pp.  119, 120  «*  to.  (Burgersd^ek,  Instil,  bogie*,  L.  it.  C  7,  p. 

AhLx.  A|iliroJiait-ii«i6,  In  Anal.  Pnor.,  J.  6,  ff.  1(53,  CantaK,  1G47.)J 
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S ;  the  conclusion  can,  in  like  manner,  only  judge  of  a  part  of  S. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  S  there  is  nothing  enounced  in  the  premises. 
The  relation  between  S  and  P  could  likewise  be  as  follows : 

A'oMuP; 
But  all  M  are  S; 

or, 

No  pigeon  is  a  hatck ; 
But  all  pigeons  are  birds; 

«*  Here  the  conclusion  could  not  be  a  universal  negative,  —  There- 
fore, no  S  is  P, —  Therefore,  no  bird  is  a  hawk  —  for  the  sphere  of 
S  (bird)  is  greater  than  that  of  either  M  {pigeon)  or  P  (ftawk) ;  it 
may,  however,  be  a  particular  negative  —  Therefore,  some  S  are  not 
P  {therefore,  some  birds  are  not  hawks),  —  because  the  sumption 
has  excluded  M  and  P  {pigeon  and  hawk)  from  each  other's  sphere, 
and,  consequently,  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  M  is  different 
from  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  P.  — But  if  this  be  the  case 
when  the  subsumption  has  a  universal  expression,  the  same,  a  for- 
tiori,  is  true  when  it  is  particular. 

"The  third  mode  of  this  figure  is: 

III.  Dtaunis.  III.  Disamis. 

Some  M  are  P ; 
But  all  M  are  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 

• 

or, 

Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 
J] ut  all  ads  of  homicide  are  cruel; 
Therefore,  some  cruel  acts  are  laudable. 

"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

IV.  Datfei.  IV.  DaTISI. 

AtlUareF; 
But  some  M  are  S; 
Therefore,  some  8  are  P; 
or, 

All  arts  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 
Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 
Therefore,  some  laudable  acts  are  cruel. 

38 
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*  This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  that  more  than  a  single  case  is 
possible  in  this  mood.  As  the  snbsumption  is  particular,  the  con- 
clusion can  only  bring  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  into  identity  with 
P;  of  the  other  parts  of  P  there  can  be  nothing  determined,  and 
these  other  parts,  it  is  evident,  may  either  lie  wholly  out  o£  or 
partly  within,  P. 

"  The  fifth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

V.  Booardo.  V.  Bocardo. 

Some  M  are  not  P; 
But  aU  H  are  8  ; 
Therefor*,  tome  S  art  not  P;  , 

or, 

Some  $yUi-xjisin»  are  not  regular  ; 
But  all  syllogisms  are  thing*  important; 
Therefore,  tome  important  things  are  not  things  rrgular. 

u  The  sixth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 

VI.  FerUon.  VI.  FerisOW. 

No  M  is  P; 
But  some  Mare  3; 
Therefore,  tome  S  ore  not  P ; 


No  truth  is  without  result; 
Some  truths  are  misunderstood; 


"Here,  as  in  the  premises,  only  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  is 
excluded  from  P,  consequently  the  other  parts  of  S  may  either  like- 
wise lie  wholly  out  of  P,  or  partially  in  P." 1 

So  much  for  the  moods  of  the  third  figure. 

1  Btchnunn,  Logii,  J  IS,  p.  ZU-MS.-^ 
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"  The  fonnula  of  the  Fourth  Figure  is : 

p  M, 

M  S. 

"  This  figure  is  regulated  by  three  laws. 
"I.  Of  these  the  first  is,  —  If  the  sumption  be  affirmative,  the 
subsumption  must  be  universal.   The  necessity  of  this  law  is  easily 
seen.    For  if  we  had  the  premises : 

All  P  are  M ; 
But  some  M  arc  S; 

in  this  case  M  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  notion  superior  to  P. 

"  On  the  former  alternative,  if  M  be  higher  than  P,  and  likewise 
higher  than  S,  then  the  whole  of  S  might  be  contained  under  P.  — 
In  this  case,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be  a  universal  affirmative ; 
which,  however,  cannot  follow  from  the  premises,  as  the  subsump- 
tion, ex  hypot/iesi,  is  particular.  On  the  latter  alternative,  even  if  M 
were  not  superior  to  S,  still,  since  P  is  only  a  part  of  M,  we  could 
not  know  whether  a  part  of  S  were  contained  under  P  or  not.  For 
example : 

An  mat  are  animals; 

23://  some  animals  are  amphibious. 

"  From  these  premises  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 
"II.  The  second  rule  by  which  this  figure  is  governed  is  —  If 
either  premise  be  negative,  the  sumption  must  be  universal. 
"Suppose  we  had  the  premises  — 


ButaUM  are  S; 
Therefore,  tome  S  are  not  F; 

or, 

Some  animals  are  not  feathered ; 
But  all  feathered  animals  are  birds  ; 
Therefore,  some  birds  are  not  animals. 

"In  this  case  the  whole  of  S  lies  within  the  sphere  of  P;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  follow  a  particular  negative  conclusion,  and  if 
not  that,  no  conclusion  at  all.  The  same  would  happen  were  the 
sumption  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  subsumption  a  universal 
negative. 

"III.  The  third  rule  of  the  fourth  figure  is  —  If  the  subsumption 
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be  affirmative,  the  conclusion  must  be  particular.  This  (the  logi- 
cians say)  is  manifest.  For  in  this  figure  S  is  higher  than  M,  and 
higher  thau  P,  consequently  only  a  part  of  S  can  be  P. 

*  If  we  test  by  these  rules  the  eight  possible  moods,  there  are  in 
this  figure  five  found  competent,  which,  among  sundry  other  names, 
have  obtained  the  following:'  firamantip,  Camenes,  IMmaris, 
Fesapo,  Fresisan. 

"  Of  these  moods  the  first  is : 


tip. 


I.  Bramaxtif,  otherwise  Baxalip,  etc 

AU  P  are  M; 
AUH  an  S; 
Therefore,  some  3  are  P; 

or, 

AH  greyhounds  are  dogs ; 

But  all  dogs  are  quadrupeds ; 

Therefore,  some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds. 


"The  second  mood  is  called : 
ii. 


II.  Camkkes,  Calemes,  or  Caixntes,  etc. 

AttFanM; 
Bui  ho  M  is  S; 
Therefore,  w8t»Pj 

or, 

An  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs  ; 
Bat  no  animal  with  four  stomachs  is  carnivorous  ; 
Therefore,  no  < 


The  third  mood  in  the  fourth  figure  is  variously  denominated: 


III  Dimarto. 


in.  DixABis,  or  Dimatis,  or  Dibatis,  etc. 

Some  P  are  M ; 
ButaMlart&i 
Therefore,  some  8  are  P; 


Some  practically  virtuous  men  are  necessitarians ; 
All  nectssitariatis  sptrulaticely  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice  and 
virtue  ; 

Therefore,  some  who  speculatively  subvert  the  distinction  of  vice 
and  virtue  are  practically  virtuous  men. 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is: 
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IV.  Feropo.  IV.  FesapO. 

No?  is  M; 
All  M  are  S; 

Thar/we,  some  S  are  not  V; 
or, 

No  negro  is  a  Hindoo; 
But  aU  Hindoos  are  blacks  ; 
Therefore,  some  blacks  are  not  negroes ; 


"  According  to  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  all  S  is  excluded  from 
P,  and  thus  the  conclusion  would  seem  warranted  that — JVb  S  is 
P.  This  conclusion  cannot,  however,  be  inferred ;  for  it  would  vio- 
late the  third  rule  of  this  figure.  For  while  we,  in  the  sumption, 
have  only  excluded  M,  that  is,  a  part  of  S,  from  P,  and  as  the  other 
parts  of  S  are  not  taken  into  account,  we  are,  consequently,  not 
entitled  to  deny  these  of  P.  The  first  diagram,  therefore,  which 
sensualizes  only  a  single  case,  is  not  coadequate  with  the  logical 
formula,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  second  in  order  to  exhaust 
it.  The  second  diagram  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  sensible  represen- 
tation of  Fcsapo ;  and  that  diagram  makes  it  evident  that  the  con- 
clusion can  only  be  a  particular  negative. 

"The  fifth  and  last  mood  is: 

V.  Freeifon.  V.  Fresisojt. 

NoVisM; 
Bui  some  M  are  8; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  not  T  ; 
or, 

No  moral  principle  is  an  animal  impulse  ; 

But  samt:  animal  impulses  are  principles  of  action; 

Therrfore,  sonic  principles  of  action  are  not  moral  principles. 
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"The  demonstration  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  former  mood. 
Since  the  subsumption  only  places  a  part  of  M  in  the  sphere  of  S, 
the  conclusion,  whose  quantity  is  determined  by  the  subsumption, 
can  only  deny  P  of  that  part  of  S  which  is  likewise  a  part  of  M." 1 
Having  thus  concluded  the  exposition  of  the  various  Figures  and 
Moods  of  Syllogisms,  as  recognized  by  logicians, 
in  reference  to  Extensive  Quantity,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  in  general, 
touching  these  figures  and  moods  in  reference  to  Comprehensive 
Quantity.  Whatever  mood  and  figure  is  valid  and  regular  in  the 
one,  is  valid  and  regular  in  the  other ;  and  every  anomaly  is  equally 
an  anomaly  in  both.  The  rules  of  the  various  figures  which,  we 
have  considered  in  regard  to  syllogisms  in  Extension,  are  all,  with- 
out exception  or  qualification,  applicable  to  syllogisms  in  Compre- 
hension, with  this  single  proviso,  that,  as  the  same  proposition  forms 
a  different  premise  in  the  several  quantities,  all  that  is  said  of  the 
sumption  in  extension,  should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in 
comprehension,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  sumption  in  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in  extension.  What, 
therefore,  has  hitherto  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  stated  of  the  mood 
and  figure  of  one  quantity,  is  to  be  viewed  as  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  other.   This  being  understood,  I  proceed,  in  the 

first  place,  to  show  you  that  the  complex  series 
criticism  of  tbe     Qf  logical  forms  which  I  have  enumerated  may 
Utl£?ri'm  °f    *  considerably  diminished,  and  the  doctrine  of 
syllogism,  consequently,  reduced  to  a  higher 
simplicity.   In  doing  this  I  shall  cousider,  first,  the  Figures,  and, 
secondly,  their  Moods. 

Now,  as  regards  the  number  of  the  Figures,  you  are  aware,  from 
i  n»e  Figure*.        what  I  formerly  stated,  that  Aristotle  only  con- 
templated the  three  first,  and  that  the  fourth, 
The  Fourth.         which  is,  by  those  who  do  not  mistake  it  for  an 
Aristotelic  form,  referred  with  little  probability  to  Galen,  was  wholly 
unnoticed  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  incidentally  communicated,  as  an  inno- 
vation of  the  physician  of  Pergamus,  by  the  celebrated  Averroes,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  but  by  Aver- 
roes himself  rejected  as  an  illegitimate  novelty.1  The  notice  of  this 
figure  by  the  commentator  was,  however,  enough  ;  and  though  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotelians,  the  author- 


Logik,  s  133,  p  218-228.-       «  In  Anal  Prior.,  I  8.    Opaa  AriMU,  1 1., 
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ity  of  Scotus,  by  whom  it  was  defended,1  secured  for  it  at  last,  if  not 
a  universal  approval,  at  least  a  very  general  toleration,  as  a  legiti- 
mate though  an  awkward  form.  The  arguments  indeed  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  evince  the  incompetency  of  this  figure,  were 
not  of  a  character  calculated  to  enforce  assent ;  for  its  inference  is 
not  less  valid  than  that  of  any  other,  —  however  tortuous  and  per- 
verse it  may  be  felt  to  be.  In  fact,  the  logicians,  in  consequence  of 
their  exclusive  recognition  of  the  reasoning  in  extension,  were  not  iu 
possession  of  the  means  of  showing,  that  this  figure  is  a  monster  un- 
deserving of  toleration,  far  less  of  countenance  and  favor.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the  part 
either  of  those  who  have  assailed  or  of  those  who  have  defended 
tii  is  figure,  but  shall  at  once  put  you  in  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  alone,  I  think,  its  claim  to  recognition  ought  to  be  disallowed. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  aware  that  all  reasoning  is  either 
in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  or  in  the 
Ground*  on  which     quantity  of  extension.   You  are  aware,  in  the 

orghtto^a^fol^d!     8econa\  that  these  quantities  are  not  only  differ- 
ent, but,  as  existing  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other,  opposed.    Finally,  in  the  third  place,  you  are  aware  that, 
though  opposed,  so  that  the  maximum  of  the  one  is  the  minimum 
of  the  other,  yet  the  existence  of  each  supposes  the  existence  of  the 
other ;  accordingly  there  can  be  no  extension  without  some  compre- 
hension, —  no  comprehension  without  some  extension. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that,  besides  the  definite  reason- 
ing from  whole  to  part,  and  from  parts  to  whole, 
a  crow  inferenoa     within  the  several  quantities  and  in  their  per- 
'ion  to  Cumprenen      pendicular  lines,  there  is  also  competent  an  iu- 
«Jon  aud  vice  rma.         definite  inference  across  from  the  one  quantity  to 

the  other.  For  if  the  existence  of  the  one  quan- 
tity be  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  the  other,  we  may 
always,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  affirmation  of 
anything  in  extension,  indefinitely  affirm  it  in  comprehension,  as, 
reciprocally,  from  the  affirmation  of  anything  in  comprehension,  we 
may  indefinitely  affirm  it  in  extension  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  negation  of  anything  in  extension,  we  may  absolutely  deny 


t  This  statement  la  marked  as  doubtful  In 
the  Author's  Common-place  Book.   Scot  as  Uffune" 

[Quasi,  m  Anal.  Prior.y  L  q.  34)  expressly  re-       The  Fourth  Figure  la,  however,  raid  by 


Jccta  the  Fourth  Figure.   He  aays:  "  Solum    RIdlger  [D*  Sens*  Yen  tt  Fal»i,  p.  887)  to  bare 
i  potest  fieri  debita  ordinatlo  re-    been  introduced  by  Galen  and  Scot  us.  Hoa- 


fpcctn  extremorum  secundum  subjectionem  pinlanua  (Dt  Omtrovtr$iit  DiaUctUit,  c.  xix.) 
et  prardicationem ;  igltur  trea  flgurar  et  non    attributes  (erroneously)  the  inveution  of  this 


quia  per  solam  trau.<po«itiouem    figure  to 

,cxili.»  4,  p.  277.  — Ed. 
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it  in  comprehension,  as,  reciprocally,  from  the  negation  of  anything 
in  comprehension,  we  may  absolutely  deny  it  in  extension. 

Now,  what  has  not  been  observed,  such  is  exclusively  the  infer- 
ence in  the  Fourth  Figure;  its  two  last  rules 
Thi*  the  D.tur.  of     ^  in  fect  nothing  but  an  enunciation  of  these 

the  inference  in  the  °  .  _ 

Fourth  Figure.  two  conditions  of  a  cross  inference  from  the  one 

quantity  to  the  other ;  and  the  first  rule  will  be 
hereafter  shown  to  be  only  an  error,  the  result  of  not  observing  that 
certain  moods  are  only  founded  on  the  accident  of  a  transposed 
order  of  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  constitute  no  subject  for  a  logi- 
cal legislation. 

To  prove  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the 
Proved  and  uitutr*-     fourth  figure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  its 
ted.         •  abstract  formula.   In  extension  this  is  — 

P  is  M; 
M  is  S; 

SaP. 

Here  in  the  premises  P  is  contained  under  M,  and  M  is  contained 
under  S ;  that  is,  in  the  premises  S  is  the  greatest  whole  and  P  the 
smallest  part.  So  far,  this  syllogism  in  extension  is  properly  a  syl- 
logism in  comprehension,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and  its  predicate  the  smallest  part.  From  such 
premises  we,  therefore,  expect,  that  the  conclusion  carrying  out  what 
was  established  in  the  antecedent,  should  affirm  P  as  the  part  of  S. 
In  this,  however,  our  expectation  is  disappointed ;  for  the  reasoning 
suddenly  turns  round  in  the  conclusion,  and  affirms  S  as  a  part  of  P. 
And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  evolution  in  the  conclusion  com- 
petent, seeing  that  it  was  not  prepared,  and  no  warrant  given  for  it 
in  the  premises.  To  this  the  answer  is  prompt  and  easy.  The  con- 
clusion in  this  figure  is  solely  legitimated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
from  an  identity  between  the  two  terras  in  one  quantity,  we  may 
always  infer  some  identity  between  them  in  the  other,  and  from  a 
non-identity  between  them  in  one  quantity,  we  can  always  infer  a 
non-identity  in  the  other.  And  that  in  this  figure  there  is  always 
a  transition  in  the  conclusion  from  the  one  quantity,  is  evident;  for 
that  notion  which  in  the  premises  was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes 
in  the  conclusion  the  smallest  part;  and  that  notion  which  in  the 
premises  was  the  smallest  part,  becomes  in  the  conclusion  the  great- 
est whole.  Now,  how  is  this  mancpuvrc  possible  ?  —  how  arc  we 
entitled  to  say  that  because  A  contains  all  B,  therefore  B  contains 
some  A  ?  Only,  it  is  clear,  because  there  is  here  a  change  from  tho 
containing  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  containing  of  the  other ;  and 
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because,  each  quantity  necessarily  implying  the  indefinite  existence 
of  the  other,  we  are  consequently  permitted  to  render  this  necessary 
implication  the  ground  of  a  logical  inference. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  cross  and 
hybrid  and  indirect  reasoning  from  the  one 

JcXi!^^.    quantity *°  the  other>  in  tbe  fourth  %ure*  » 

wholly  of  a  different  character  and  account  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  other  three  figures,  in  which  all  inference, 
whether  upwards  or  downwards,  is  equable  and  homogeneous 
within  the  same  quantity.  The  latter  in  short  is  natural  and  easy; 
the  former,  unnatural  and  perverse. 
In  the  second  place,  the  kind  of  reasoning  competent  in  the  fourth 
^     j  figure  is  wholly  useless.    The  change  from  the 

one  quantity  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  syl- 
logism is  warranted  by  no  necessity,  by  no  expediency.  The  reason- 
ing in  each  quantity  is  absolute  and  complete  within  itself,  and  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  one  process  can  equally  well  be  ac- 
complished in  the  other.  The  jumping,  therefore,  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  figure,  is  a  feat  about  as  reasonable  and  useful  in 
Logic,  as  the  jumping  from  one  horse  to  another  would  be  reason- 
able and  useful  in  the  race-course.  Both  are  achievements  possible ; 
but,  because  possible,  neither  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
skill. 

We  may,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  fourth  figure  involves 
a  useless  transition  from  one  quantity  to  another,  reject  it  as  a  logi- 
cal figure,  and  degrade  it  to  a  mere  logical  caprice. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  a  better  ground ;  the  inference, 
though  valid  in  itselfj  is  logically,  is  scientifi- 
cally, invalid.  For  the  inference  is  only  legiti- 
mated by  the  occult  conversion  of  the  one  quantity  into  the  other, 
which  takes  place  in  the  mental  process.  There  is  thus  a  step  taken 
in  the  reasoning  which  is  not  overtly  expressed.  Were  the  whole 
process  stated  in  language,  as  stated  it  logically  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  a  simple  syllogism  with  one  direct  conclusion,  we  should  have  a 
complex  reasoning  with  two  conclusions ;  one  conclusion  direct  and 
immediate  (the  inference,  to  wit,  of  conversion),  and  from  that  im- 
mediate conclusion  another  mediate  and  indirect,  but  which,  as  it 
stands,  appears  as  the  one  sole  and  exclusive  conclusion  from  the 
premises.  This  ground,  on  which  I  think  the  fourth  figure  ought  to 
bo  specially  abolished,  is  suited  with  the  requisite  details  in  the  Logi- 
cal Appendix  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  my  ZHscussions  on 
Philosophy.1 

89  1  P.  663.  —  Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOIjOGY. 

SECTION  II. -OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 
III.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

C.  REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR. 
FIGURE  —  REDUCTION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  view  of  the  nineteen 
Moods  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  accord- 

Recpltulation.  ^  ^  Qf  log,cian8j  X  entered  0Q  thc 

consideration,  —  how  far  their  doctrine  concerning  the  number  and 
legitimacy  of  these  various  figures  and  moods  was  correct.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  discussion,  I  proposed,  first,  to  treat  of  the  Figures, 
and,  secondly,  to  treat  of  thc  Moods.  Commencing,  then,  with  the 
Figures,  it  is  manifest  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  first,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  figure  at  all,  bnt  the  one  reg- 
ular,—  the  one  natural  form  of  ratiocination.  The  other  three  fig- 
ures divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one  of  these  classes 
comprehends  the  fourth ;  the  other,  the  second  and  third  figures. 
The  fourth  figure  stands,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  the  logicians, 
in  a  more  unfavorable  situation  than  the  second  and  third.  It  was 
not  recognized  by  Aristotle  ;  it  obtained  admission  into  the  science 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  it  has  never  in  fact  been  univer- 
sally recognized  ;  and  its  progress  is  manifestly  more  perverse,  cir- 
cuitous, and  unnatural,  than  that  of  any  other. 

In  regard  to  this  fourth  figure,  I  stated  that  the  controversy  among 
logicians  touching  its  legitimacy  had  been  without  result ;  its  op- 
ponents failing  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected ;  its  defenders 
failing  to  show  that  it  was  deserving  of  recognition.  I  then  stated 
that  the  logicians,  in  their  one-sided  view  of  the  reasoning  process, 
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bad  let  slip  the  one  great  principle  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  this 
figure  was  to  be  determined.  I  then  explained  to  you  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fourth  figure  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  premises  are 
apparently  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  in  one  kind  of  quantity,  while 
its  conclusion  is  the  converted  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  in  the  other. 
It  is  thus  in  every  point  of  view  contorted  and  preposterous.  Its 
premises  are  transposed,  and  the  conclusion  follows  from  these,  not 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  conversion.  I  showed  how, 
and  how  far,  this  kind  of  reasoning  was  competent,  and  that  though 
the  inference  in  the  fourth  figure  is  valid,  it  is  inconvenient  and  use- 
less, and  therefore,  that  the  form  itself  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, is  still  only  a  legitimate  monster.  Herewith  the  Lecture  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  looking  superficially  at  the  matter,  it  might  seem,  from  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  the  fourth  ought  to  be 

General  character  of  flt  once  expunged  from  the  801168  of  logical  fig- 
tbe  Second,  Third,  and  t>  i  •  mi  t 

Fourth  Fignrea  ures.  a  c'°8er  examination  will  show  us 

that  this  decision  would  be  rash.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  figure  properly  so  called,  that  is,  every  figure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  must  be  rejected  equally  with  the  fourth,  and  on 
the  following  ground,  —  that  they  do  not,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
expressed  premises,  accomplish  their  own  inference,  but  that  this  is 
done  by  the  mental  interpolation  of  certain  complementary  steps, 
without  which  no  conclusion  in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  They 
are  thus  in  fact  reasonings  apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complex ; 
and  when  the  whole  mental  process  is  expressed,  they  are  found  to 
be  all  only  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  with  certain  corollaries  of 
the  different  propositions  intermingled.1  This  doctrine  corresponds 
vwith  that  of  the  logicians,  in  so  far  as  they,  after  Aristotle,  have 
allowed  that  the  last  three  figures  are  only  valid  as  reducible  to  the 
first ;  and,  to  accomplish  this  reduction,  they  have  supplied  us  with 
a  multitude  of  empirical  rules,  and  lavished  a  world  of  ingenuity  in 
rendering  the  working  of  these  complex  rules  more  easy.  From 

Whatcly  and  the  common  books  on  Logic,  you 
Latin  and  Greek     are  of  course  acquainted  with  the  import  of  the 
mnemoni«t-tneirau-     con80nantg  in  the  cabalistical  verses,  liarbara, 

CeUtrent,  etc. ; 1  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
taking  these  verses  on  their  own  ground,  there  are  few  human 
inventions  which  display  a  higher  ingenuity.   Their  history  is  ap- 


l  This  doctrine  of  Figure,  which  is  derel-  Wnlx,  i.  p.  66,  ed.  Itost-nkraiui  and  Schubert, 

oped  in  paragraph  Ixxv.,  is  mainly  taken  —  Kd. 
from  Kant.   Sec  hi*  E>*ay,  Die  Falsdu  Spitz- 

findigktit  dtr  tier  SyUogillUc/un  Figwtn,  1768.  «  fltit  Ductusions,  p.  056.  —  Ep. 
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parently  altogether  unknown  to  logicians.  They  were,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  three  first  or  Aristotelic  figures,  the  invention  of 
Petrus  Hispanus,  who  died  in  1277,  Pope  John  XXII.  (or  as  he  is 
reckoned  by  some  the  XXI.,  and  by  others  the  X3£).  He  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon.  It  is  curious  that  the  corresponding  Greek  mne- 
monics were,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  invention  of  his  contem- 
porary Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  who  was  designated  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.1  Between  them,  these  two  logicians  thus  divided 
the  two  highest  places  in  the  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  the  one 
had  hardly  begun  to  reign  when  he  was  killed  by  the  downfall  of 
his  palace,2  so  the  other  never  entered  on  his  office  by  accepting  his 
nomination  at  all.  The  several  works  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patri- 
arch were  for  many  centuries  the  great  text -books  of  Logic,  —  the 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  church. 

The  Greek  symbols  are  far  less  ingenious  than  the  Latin,  as  they 
only  mark  the  consecution,  quantity,  and  quality 
The  Greek  symbols     of  t|ie  different  propositions  of  the  various  moods 
i^higenioui  Ui«d  the     ^  ^  throe  generally  admitted  figures,  without 

showing  to  what  mood  of  the  first  the  moods  of 
the  other  two  figures  are  to  be  reduced,  far  less  by  what  particular 
process  this  is  to  be  done.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  symbols 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  As  to  the  relative  originality,  or  the  priority 
in  point  of  date,  of  these  several  inventions,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Blemmidas  was 
the  first,  both  because  his  verses  are  the  simpler  and  ruder,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Western  logicians ;  whereas  I  find  that  the  SummtdcB  of  His- 
panus are  in  a  great  measure  taken,  not  indeed  from  the  treatise  of 
Blemmidas  upon  Dialectic,  but  from  the  Synopsis  of  t/ie  Organon 
of  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary  Michael  Psellus.3 

But  the  whole  of  the  rules  given  by  logicians  for  the  Reduction 
of  Syllogisms  are  unphilosophical,  for  they  are 
The  Bui™  of  logi-     merely  the  empirical  statements  of  the  opcra- 

cians  forthe  Reduction        .         «  ,      .,  •  , 

of  sviiogunu  uupbii-  t,on  of  a  P"nciple  m  detail,  which  principle  lt- 
osophkai.  self  has  been  overlooked,  but  which,  when  once 

rationally  explicated,  supersedes  the  whole  com- 
plex apparatus  of  rules  for  its  mechanical  application. 

If  I  succeed,  therefore,  in  explaining  to  you  how  the  last  three 


l  But  hc  Ditausiom,  p.  672.  —  Ed.  the  work  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Psellua 

«Sm  rutin*  [Historic  <U  Vitii  Pontificum  being  in  all  probability  a  translation  from  liia> 

RomoMtirvm.p  181,  ed.  1572.—  Ed].  panus,  the  mnemonics,  with  one  exception, 

'  The  reverse  b  probably  the  truer  account;  betas  omitted.   See  Discwimu,  p.  126.  —  Ed. 
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Figures  are  onjjr  the  mutilated  expressions  of  a  complex  mental 

process,  I  shall  not  only  subvert  their  existence 


as  forms  of  reasoning  not  virtually  identical 


exprcwiona  of  a  com-  with  the  first  figure,  —  I  shall  not  only  relieve 
piex  mental  proeeat,     you  from  the  necessity  of  studying  the  tedious 

and  disgusting  rules  of  their  reduction,  but  in 
fact  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  reasoning 
from  apparent  anomaly.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  three  last  fig- 
ures are  admitted  as  genuine  and  original  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
principle  that  all  reasoning  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a 
least  part  to  a  greatest  whole,  through  a  lesser  whole  or  greater 
part,  is  invalidated.  For,  in  the  three  latter  figures,  the  middle 
term  does  not  really  hold  the  relation  of  an  intermediate  whole  or 
part  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion ;  for  either,  in 
the  second  figure,  it  contains  them  both,  or,  in  the  third,  is  contained 
by  them  both,  or,  in  the  fourth,  at  once  contains  the  greatest  whole 
(that  is,  the  predicate  in  extensive,  the  subject  in  comprehensive, 
quantity),  and  is  contained  by  the  smallest  part  (that  is,  the  subject 
in  extensive,  the  predicate  in  comprehensive,  quantity).  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  these  three  figures  are  admitted  as  independent  and 
legitimate  forms,  the  second  general  rule  I  gave  you  for  categorical 
syllogisms  is  invalidated  in  both  its  clauses.  For  it  will  not  hold 
true,  that  every  categorical  syllogism  must  have  an  universal  sump- 
tion and  an  affirmative  subsumption.  The  law  of  the  universal 
quantity  of  the  sumption  is  violated  in  the  third  figure,  by  Disnmis 
and  Bocardo,  in  the  fourth,  by  Dimaris ;  the  law  of  the  affirmative 
quality  of  the  subsumption  is  violated,  in  the  second  figure,  by  Ca- 
mestres  and  Baroco;  and,  in  the  fourth,  by  Camenes.  I,  therefore, 
proceed  to  reconcile  all  these  anomalies  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  three  figures,  as  more  than  accidental  modifications  of  the  first, 
and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph. 

f  LXXV.   The  three  last  (that  is,  Second,  Third,  Fourth) 
Figures  are  merely  hybrid  or  mixed  reason- 
ed. "Ti  I£     'inS*i in  which  the  8teP8  of  the  Process  are 

only  partially  expressed.   The  unexpressed 


8tcP8  are>  in  Sencral>  conversive  inferences; 

which  we  are  entitled  to  make,  1°,  From  the 
absolute  negation  of  a  first  notion  as  predicated  of  a  second,  to 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  second  notion  as  predicated  of  the 
first  — ;/  no  A  is  B;  then  no  Bis  A;  2°,  From  the  total  or 
partial  affirmation  of  a  lesser  class  or  notion  of  a  greater,  to  the 
partial  affirmation  of  that  greater  notion  of  that  lesser,  —  if  all 
(or  some)  A  wB;  then  some  B  is  A. 
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Taking  the  figures  and  moods  in  their  commo%  order ;  in  the 
w   .    .  _  Second  Figure  the  first  mood  is  Cesare,  of 

Moods  of 


Figure,  l.  c«ar*.         which  the  formula  is : 

NoPitU; 
But  aU  S  art  M; 
Therefore,  wSuP. 

Here  the  ostensible  or  expressed  sumption,  No  P  is  M,  is  mentally 
converted  into  the  real  sumption  by  the  inference,—  Then  no  M  is 
P.   The  other  propositions  follow  regularly,  —  viz. : 

But  all  8  are  M; 
Therefore,  no  S  if  P. 

in  r&utj  Ceiarant     The  real  syllogism,  fully  expressed,  is  thus : 

Real  Sumption  No  M  it  P; 

Snbsumption,  But  all  S  are  M; 

Conclusion,  Ergo,  no  S  if  P. 

To  save  time,  I  shall  henceforward  state  the  complementary  prop- 
ositions which  constitute  the  real  and  proximate  parts  of  the  syl- 
logism, by  the  name  of  real,  proximate,  or  interpolated  sumption, 
subsumption,  or  conclusion ;  and  those  who  take  notes  may  simply 
mark  these,  by  placing  them  within  brackets.  To  avoid  confusing 
the  conversive  inference  with  the  ostensible  conclusion  of  the  syl- 
logism, I  shall  mark  the  former  by  the  illative  conjunction  then; 
the  latter  by  the  illative  conjunction  tlwefore.  I  shall  take  the 
concrete  examples  which  I  chanced  to  give  in  illustration  of  the 
various  moods.   In  Cesare  the  concrete  example  was : 

Ostennible  Sumption,  Nothing  thai  it  maUrial  hat  fret  will; 

Real,  Interpolated,  Sumption,  ....  (  Then  nothing  that  hat  freewill  it  material ;) 
Subsumption,  But  all  tpiritt  have  free  will ; 

■ 

Conclusion,  Therefore,  no  tpirit  U  material. 


g 


Throwing  out  of  account  the  ostensible  sumption,  and  considerin 
the  syllogism,  in  its  real  nature,  as  actually  evolved  out  of  the  sump- 
tion mentally  understood  ;  we  have  thus,  instead  of  a  syllogism  in 
Cesare  of  the  second  figure,  a  syllogism  in  Celarent  of  the  first. 
The  seeming  irregularity  is  thus  reduced  to  real  order. 

The  second  mood  of  the  second  figure,  viz.  Cam  est  res,1  is  rather 

and  Carnextrw  an  the  ome    Sytiof.,  p.  ill,  and  authorities  cited  abore,  p. 

Optm  Lagiea,  D* 
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more  irregular,  and,  therefore,  the  process  of  redressing  it,  though 

equally  easy,  is  somewhat  more  complex.  The 


a.  v.*ihcbut».        formula  is: 

Hut  mSuM; 
Therefore,  no  S  it  P. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  premises  are  transposed,  for  you  re- 
in raaiit  ceiwwt.  meraDer  Dv  tne  second  general  law  of  syllogisms, 
the  sumption  must  in  extension  be  universal,  and 
the  subsuraption  affirmative.  By  a  preliminary  operation,  their  ap- 
parent consecution  must,  therefore,  be  accommodated  to  their  real. 
The  premises  being  restored  to  order,  there  is  yet  a  further  intricacy 
to  unravel.  The  sumption  and  the  conclusion  are  neither  of  them 
proximate ;  for  we  depart  from  a  conversive  sumption,  and  primarily 
obtain  a  conclusion  which  only  gives  us  the  ostensible  conclusion,  in 
the  second  instance,  through  an  inference.   Thus : 

Ostensible  Sumption,   No  8  it  M ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .   .   .  (  Then  no  M  it  S;) 

SubsumpUon,   All  V  are  U  ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,    .   .  ( Therefore,  no  P  it  S ;) 

>  Conclusion,   Therefore,  no  S  it  P. 


The  concrete  example  given  was : 


Hat  ttf)  fCfttTiff  IS  JslSlfol^  | 

Therefore,  no  tound  it  a  color. 


Reversing  the  premises,  we  have : 


■  ■ :  ::ni  it  visiblt  ; 


Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .  (  Then  nothing  visible  it  a  souiul,  ) 

SuhMimption,     ......  All  colore  are  visible ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,  ( There/ore,  no  color  it  a  tound;) 

which  gives,  as  a  conversive 

inference,  the 


Thus  it  is  evident  that  Camestres,  in  the  second  figure,  is  only  a 
modification  of  Celarent  in  the  first1 


1  Cf.  Kreg,  Logik,  \  109,  p.  »>S.  Mark  Dun-  [Dcrodon,  Lofiea  Rutit.,  Para.  Iv.  p. 
cau,  hutit.  UfUm,  L.  ir.  0.  4,  p.  229  — Ed.    Benaoh,  Systtma  Lo^cum,  *  i3S),  p.  618.] 
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The  third  mood  of  tho  Second  Figure,  Festino,  presents  no  diffi- 
8.  Fwtioo  culty.    We  have  only  to  interpolate  the  real 

sumption,  to  which  the  subsumption  and  conclu- 

In  reality  Ferio.        ^  proximately  ^     Thug  . 

Expressed  Sumption,    .   .   .  JVbPi«M; 

Real  or  Proximate  Sumption,  ( Then  noMwP); 

Subsumption,   But  tome  S  are  M ; 

Conclusion,   There/ore,  tome  S  are  not  P. 

Our  concrete  example  was : 

Expressed  Sumption,   .   .   ,   No  vice  it  laudable ; 

Borne  action*  art,  laudable; 


Here  we  have  only  to  interpolate,  as  the  real  sumption  : 

Nothing  laudable  U  a  vice. 

Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Ferio  in  the  first,  with  its 
sumption  converted. 

The  fourth  mood,  Baroco,  is  more  troublesome.    In  fact,  this 
b  mood  and  Bocardo,  in  the  third  figure,  have 

been  at  once  the  crucea  and  the  opprobria  of 
logicians.    They  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reducing  these  to  the 

first  figure  by  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad 


tin?™**0  *d  ,n,P^     impossible,  that  is,  by  circuitously  showing  that 

if  you  deny  the  conclusion  in  these  syllogisms, 
the  contradictory  inference  is  absurd  ;  but  as  of  two  contradictories 
one  or  other  must  be  true,  it,  therefore,  remains  that  the  original 
conclusion  shall  be  admitted.  This  process  is  awkward  and  perplex- 
ing ;  it  likewise  only  constrains  assent,  but  does  not  afford  knowl- 
edge ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  a  syllogism  with  a  neg- 
ative subsumption,  which,  if  legitimate,  invalidates  the  universality 
of  our  second  general  rule.  Now,  on  the  principle  I  have  proposed 
to  yon,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  this  or  of 
any  other  mood.  Here,  however,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  other  moods 
of  the  second  figure,  find  that  the  syllogism  proximately  departs 

from  an  unexpressed  sumption,  but  that  the  prox- 
imate subsumption  and  the  proximate  conclu- 
sion have  been  replaced  by  two  derivative  propositions.  The 
formula  of  Baroco  is : 
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ARVareU; 

But  some  8  are  not  M; 

Therefore,  tone  8  are  not  V. 


But  the  following  is  the  full  mental  process  : 

Sumption  AUVartW, 

Real  Subsumption  (Some  not-U  are  8;) 

which  give*  the  J  Then,  tome  S  are  nof-M; 

Expressed  Subsnmptlon,  <  Or,  tome  S  are  not  M; 

Real  Conclusion,  (  Therefore,  tome  not-P  are  8; 

which  gives  the  f  Then,  tome  8  ore  not-P; 


€  The 
(Or, 


Expresso^Conclusion,  (Or,  tome  S  are  not  P. 

Or,  to  take  our  concrete  example  : 

-rltf  Wrrfi  are  oviparous  % 

But  tome  animalt  are  not  oriparotu  ; 

Of  this  the  explicated  process  will  stand  as  follows : 

Sumption,   AO  birdt  are  oviparous ; 

Real  subsnmptlon,  ( Some  things  not  oriparotu  are  animals ;) 

which  gives  the  (  Then,  some  animals  are  not-oviparous ; 


(  Then,* 
 (  Or,  are 


Expressed  Subsumption,  (  Or,  are  not  oviparous ; 

Re«l  or  Proximate  Conclusion,   .   .   .   ,  UThere fore,  some  thing,  not  birds  are  ani. 
which  gives  the  *  maU;) 

Expressed  Conclusion,  \  ne*>  *>nM!  nnimaU  ar< 

(  Or,  are  not  birds. 

Now,  in  this  analysis  of  the  process  in  Baroco,  we  not  only  re- 
solve the  whole  problem  in  a  direct  and  natural  and  instructive 
way;  but  we  get  rid  of  the  exception  which  Baroco  apparently 
affords  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  subsumption  of  a  categorical 
must  be  affirmative.  Here  you  see  how  the  real  subsumption  is 
affirmative,  and  how,  from  having  a  negative  determination  in  its 
subject,  it  by  conversion  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  negative  prop- 
osition, the  affirmative  proposition — some  things  not-birch  are  ani- 
mahy  being  legitimately  converted,  first  into  —  some  animals  are 
not-birds,  and  this  again  being  legitimately  converted  into  —  some 
animals  are  not  birds.  You  recollect  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  Prop- 
ositions,1 I  showed  you  how  every  affirmative  proposition  could  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a  negative,  and  every  negative  in  an  affir- 
mative form;  and  the  utility  of  that  observation  you  now  see,  as  it 

i  Sc*  above,  p  178.  — 
40 
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enables  us  simply  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  Baroco, 
and,  as  we  shall  also  see,  of  Bocardo.  Baroco  is  thus  directly  re- 
duced to  Darii  of  the  first  figure,  and  not,  as  by  the  indirect  process 
of  logicians  in  general,  to  Barbara.1  On  this  doctrine  the  name 
Baroco  is  also  improper,  and  another,  expressive  of  its  genuine 
affinity,  should  be  imposed. 
We  proceed  now  to  the  Third  Figure.  You  will  observe  that, 
as  in  the  Second  Figure,  with  the  exception  of 

Third  Figure.  .  .  . 

Baroco,  it  was  the  sumption  of  the  two  premises 
which  was  affected  by  the  conversion,  so  in  the  third  it  is  the  sub- 
sumption.  For  in  Camestres  of  the  second,  and  in  Disarms  and 
Bocardo  of  the  third,  figure,  the  premises  are  transposed  This 
understood  subsumption  is  a  conversive  inference  from  the  expressed 
one,  and  it  is  the  proximate  antecedent  from  which  the  real  con- 
clusion is  immediately  inferred. 

In  the  first  mood  of  this  figure,  Darapti,  the  subsumption  is  a 
1.  DarmptL  universal  affirmative ;  its  conversion  is,  therefore, 

in  reality  Dmru.       into  a  particular  affirmative.  Its  formula  is  — 


Sumption,   All  H  are  P; 

Expressed  Subsumption,  .    .    .  Bui  aWM  art  S; 

which  gives  the 

Hcally  Proximate  Sobsnmptlon, .  ( Then  torn  8  are  M;) 

from  which  directly  flows 

The  Conclusion,   Therefore,  some  8  are  P. 


I  There  no<  m»  Jo  be  an  error  in  the  text 
here.  The  syllogism,  a*  finally  reduced,  is 
not  in  Darii,  nor  in  any  legitimate  mood ; 
and  its  natural  reduction,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  by  tbe  Author,  is  not  to  Da- 
rii, bot  to  Ferio,  by  means  of  a 
Thus  — 

Art  Van  Mi 
Thm  no  iKrf-M  are  Pi 
.Sum*  S  an  moI-Mi 

i  B  an  not  F. 


This  in  the  method  adopted  by  the  following 
logicians,  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  his 
Common-Place  Book,  via. :  —  Koldius,  who 
calls  Baroco,  Faerono,  Logiea  Recognita,  cap. 
xii.  f  12,  p.  800,  1666;  Beusch  (who  follows 
Nolditu),  SyUrma  Legirmm,  S  633.  p.  611.  2d 
ed.,1741;  Wolf,  PkiL  Ratumalu,  {  884;  Bach- 
mnnn,  LogJc,  {  133,  Anm.,  i.  p.  224.  Before 
any  of  U»e  above-mentioned  writers,  Mark 
Duncan  gives  tbe  reduction  of  Camestres  to 
Celarent,  and  of  Baroco  to  Ferio,  by  coun- 


Inio  a  schola?tici«  perspectam  futee  :  mm!  do?- 
pectam;  quia  in  prima  fipura  propoaitio  mi- 
nor aflirmans  attributi  Intiniti,  quam  primo 
intuitu  rideatur  esse  negans,  forms  eviden- 
tlaro  obscurat :  atqui  syllogUmorum  reducdo 
comparata  e*t  non  ad  forms  bonitatem  ob- 
scurandam,  sed  Must  rand  am." 
Latum,  L.  ir.  c  8,  f  4,  p.  280.  Salmurti, : 

Tbe  syllogism  of  tbe  text  may  also  be  ex- 
hibited more  circultously,  aa  Darii,  by  retain- 
quality  in  the 


to  the  reduction  of  Baroco  to  Ferio  by  this 
method,  —  "Hanc  reductions  gpeciem  exiat- 


Att  not.ti  an  not-V: 
Some  Han  not  M, 

Thrrr/nre,  mtne  8  an  ihW-P. 

This  is  the  method  of  reduction 
by  Derodon,  who,  in  the  name  way,  would 
reduce  t'nmcstrca  to  Barbara,  Lngint  Rrttitata^ 
P.  ir.  tract,  i.  o  2,  art  6,  p.  648.  The  error 
here  noticed  seems  to  hare  originated  in  a 
momentary  confusion  of  the  red  net  ion  of 
Baroco  with  that  of  Bocardo;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  rectified  without  greater 
alterations  in  tbe  text  than  tbe  Editors  con- 
eider  themselves  justified  iu  making.  —  Ki>. 
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Oar  concrete  example  was  — 


Sumption,  AS  gilding  it  metaOk  { 

Expressed  Subsumption  But  all  gilding  shines ; 

which  gives,  as  a  convention,  the 

Real  Subsumption,  Then,  tome  things  that  thine  are  gil&ng  ; 

and  from  this  last  immediately  pro- 
ceeds the 

Conclusion,  Therefore,  tome  thing*  that  thine  are  metallic. 

Thus  Darapti,  in  the  third  figure,  is  nothing  but  a  one-sided 
derivative  of  Darii  in  the  first.1 

The  second  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Fe- 
iFeiapton.        iapton.   Its  formula  — 

8nmption,   JVbMuP; 

Expressed  Sumption   All  M  art  S; 

The  Real  Subsumption,  .   .  .  ( Then,  tome  S  are  M ; ) 
from  which 

The  Conclusion,   Therefore,  tame  8  art  not  P. 

Our  example  was  — 

Sumption,  Nothing  material  it  a  free  agent ; 

Expressed  Subsumption  But  everything  material  it  extended; 

Of  which  the  Real  Subsumption  is  the 


} 

r  Therefore 

From  which  the  Conclusion,  j      fl  ' 


<  i  > !  I  \  ■  I  ,-  i  , 

Therefore,  $omeUiing  >:xtt >ul< <l  is  not  a  free 


Felapton,  in  the  third  Figure,  is  thus  only  a  modification  of  Ferio 
in  the  first. 

The  third  mood  in  this  figure  is  Disainis.  Its 


3"  "     °  formula  — 


Some  M  are  P; 
But  all  Mare  S; 
Therefore,  tome  S  are  P. 


Here  the  premises  are  transposed.   Their  or- 

I»  reslitjr  Darfl.        ^  ^  . 

Sumption,  All  M  are  S; 

Subsumption,  But  some  M  are  P; 
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Which,  by  conversive  Inference,  gives  the  ~\ 

Proximate  Subsumption,  \  (  n<"»        P  M;) 

From  which  proceeds  the  Real  Conclusion,    ( Therefore,  tome  P  are  S ;) 
Which,  by  conversion,  gives  the  Expressed  * 

Conclusion  )  Then,  tome  S  are  P. 

Our  example  was  (the  reversal  of  the  premises  being  rectified) : 


Sumption,  All  actt  of  homicide  are  cruel; 

Ex  pressed  Subsumption,  ifirf  *owk  «wf»  of  homicide  are  laudable ; 

Which  Rives,  as  a  eonverslvc  inference,  )  ( Then,  tome  laudable  acU  are  actt  of  komi- 

the  Proximate  Subsumption,    .   .   . )  cide;) 
From  this  Proximate  Conclusion,   .   .   .    ( Therefore,  tome  laudable  actt  are  cruel;) 
Which  again  gives,  as  its  converse,  tho 


Expressed  Conclusion, 


|  Therefore, 


Thus  Disamis  in  the  third  is  only  Darii  in  the  first  figure. 
The  fourth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Datisi,  which  is  only 

the  premises  not  being  reversed,  and 


inreau^DariL       the  concmsion  not  a  conversive  inference.  It 
requires,  therefore,  only  to  interpolate  the  prox- 
imate subsumption.   Thus : 

Sumption,   All  M  are  P; 

Expressed  Subsumption,   But  tome  M  are  S; 

Giving  by  conversion,   ( Then,  tome  S  are  M;) 

From  which  last  the  Conclusion,    .   .   .  Therefore,  tome  S  are  P. 


Sumption,  All  actt  of  homicide  are  crue* , 

Expressed  Subsumption,  But  tome  actt  of  homicide  are  laudable; 

Which  gives,  by  conversion,  the  Proxi-  )  (  Then,  tome  laudable  actt  are  actt  of  horn*. 

mate  Subsumption,  >       cide ;) 

From  which  the  Conclusion,  Therefore,  tome  laudable  actt  are  cruel. 

Thus,  Datisi  likewise  is  only  a  distorted  Darii. 

The  fifth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  the  famons  mood  Bocardo, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  B.nroco,  but 
far  more  than  Baroco,  was  the  opprobrium  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  reduction.  So  intricate,  in  fact,  was  this 
mood  considered,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trap,  into  which  if 
you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  exit.  Bocardo  was, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  in  Oxford  to  the  Academi- 
cal Jail  or  Career  —  a  name  which  still  remains  as  a  reliquc  of  the 
ancient  logical  glory  of  that  veuerable  seminary.   Rejecting,  then, 
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the  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory  reduction  by  the  logicians  of  Bo- 
cardo to  Barbara  by  an  apagogical  exposition,  I  commence  by  stat- 
ing, that  Bocardo  is  only  Disamis  under  the  form  of  a  negative 
affirmative ;  its  premises,  therefore,  are  transposed.  Removing  the 
transposition,  its  formula  is  — 

Att-blartS; 

But  tome  M  are  not  P; 

Thertfore,  tome  S  are  not  P; 

which  is  thus  explicated,  like  Baroco  — 

Sumption,  ABM  are  S; 

Expressed  Subsumption,  Some  M  are  not  P; 

Which  gives,  by  conversive  inference,     .    ( Then,  tome  noi-P  are  M ;) 


From       ^  8«»*»-P*»  *°  t  ( Therefore,  tone  noUP  are  S;> 

Proximate  Conclusion,     ...       .  > 

Which  again  gives,  by  conversion,  the)  ^        s  ore  wtf-P  • 
Expressed  Conclusion,  } 


Whence  again,  Some  S  are  not  P  ; 

Our  concrete  example  was  —  the  order  of  the  premises  being 
redressed : 

Sumption  AO  sylloyismt  are  important ; 

Expressed  Subsumption,  But  tome  tylloyitmt  are  not  regular ; 

j(  Then,  tome)  vangs  tw(  regular  are  tyilo- 


And  from  this  Proximate  Subsumption  > 

proceeds  the  Proximate  Conclusion, .  > 
From  whence,  by  conversion,  the  Ex- 

pressed  Conclusion, 

tome  im/jwtant  things  art  not  rtrpi- 


(  Whence, 
1  far. 


Bocardo  is  thus  only  a  perverted  and  perplexed  Darii.1 

The  last  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Ferison, 
in  reality  Ferio.       which  is  without  difficulty  —  it  only  being  re- 
quired to  interpolate  the  real  subsumption,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  derived.    Its  formula  is  — 


»ption,  AbMiiP; 

 ButtomeUareS; 


1  (See  Noldios,  Lot:.  Rte.  c  xil. \  12,  p.  801.  Bocardo  is  called  Docamroc  by  Noldius.  Ct 
Seascb,  SyU.  Log.,  $  639,  p.  611.] 
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Which  pives,  by  convcrsivc  inlerence,  the  > 

>  Utn,  tome  S  are  M; 
Sohsumption,  > 

From  which  immediately  flows  the  Con- )  „ 

r  Therefore,  tome  S  art  not  P. 


Sumption,  ,  No  truth  is  without  remit ; 

Expressed  Subsomption,  But  torn*  truths  are  misurukrttoodj 

Tho  Convcrsive  Inference  from  which  is,    TJ\tn  some  things  misunderstood  are  truths ; 
And  from  this  Implied  Subsumption  im-  )  Therefore, 
mediately  proceeds  the  Conclusion,  .  > 


Ferison 1  is  thus  only  Ferio,  fringed  with  an 

Fourth  Fiffure.  .  ,  -  . 

accident  of  conversion. 
The  Fourth  Figure  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former  in  this 
—that  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  one  or  other,  but  only  one 
or  other,  of  the  premises  requires  the  interpolation  of  the  mental 
inference ;  whereas,  in  the  Fourth  Figure,  either  both  the  premises 
require  this,  or  neither,  but  only  the  conclusion.  The  three  first 
moods  (Bamalip,  Calcraes,  Dimatis)  need  no  conversion  of  the  prem- 
ises; the  two  last,  Fesapo  and  Fresisou,  require  the  conversion 
of  both. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  thus  accordingly  that,  in 
rigid  truth,  there  is  no  figure  entitled  to  the  dig- 
Tb«  First  Figure  the     nity  0f  a  simple  and  independent  form  of 


soiling,  except  that  which  has  improperly  been 


Of  l- 

termed  the  First;  the  three  latter  figures  being 
only  imperfect  or  elliptical  expressions  of  a  com- 
plex process  of  inference,  which,  when  fully  enounced,  is  manifestly 
only  a  reasoning  in  the  first  figure.    There  is  thus  but  one  figure, 
or,  more  properly,  but  one  process  of  categorical  reasoning;  for  the 
term  figure  is  abusively  applied  to  that  which  is  of  a  character  reg- 
ular, simple,  and  essential. 
Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  treatment  of  figure  in  respect 
of  Categorical  Syllogisms,  it  remains  to  con- 
Fignreof  Hypothec     giflcr  how  fir  the  other  species  of  Simple  Syllo- 
£££££     gi^s-the  hypothetical,  the  disjunctive,  and 
ive  Sjiiogicnu.  tue  bypothetieo-disjunctive  —  are  subject  to  this 

accident  of  form.  In  regard  to  the  Hypothetical 
Syllogism,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  liable  to  the  affection  of 
figure.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  may  construct  a  syllogism  of  three 
hypothetical  propositions,  which  shall  be  susceptible  of  all  the  fig- 


1  [Seotes  »)»  that  F«rteon,  Bocurdo,  and  Felapton,  uro  uwlew,  a«  coucluding  indirectly. 
Im  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  I.  q.  24  ] 
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Tires  incident  to  a  categorical  reasoning ;  bnt  this  is  itself  in  fact 
only  a  categorical  syllogism  hypothetically  expressed.  For  example : 

Ifk  it,  then  B  it; 
But  if  S  it,  then  A  it ; 
Therefore,  if  S  it,  then  B  if. 

This  syllogism  may  certainly  be  varied  through  all  the  figures, 
but  it  is  not  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  the  term,  but  manifestly  only  a  categorical ;  and  those  logicians 
who  have  hence  concluded,  that  a  hypothetical  reasoning  was  ex- 
posed to  the  schematic  modifications  of  the  categorical,  have  only 
shown  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  discriminate  these  two  forms 
by  their  essential  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism  the  case  is  different;  for 
as  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  in  one  point  of  view  only  a  categor- 
ical judgment,  whose  predicate  consists  of  logically  opposing  mem- 
bers, it  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  draw  a  disjunctive  syllogism 
in  all  the  four  figures. 

I  shall  use  the  letters  P,  M,  and  S ;  but  as  the  disjunction  requires 
at  least  one  additional  letter,  I  shall,  where  that  is  necessary,  take 
the  one  immediately  following. 

Figure  L 
M  it  either  P  or  Q; 
SwM; 

Therefore,  S  it  either  P  or  Q. 
Figure  IT. 

First  case — 

P  it  either  M*rN; 
8  it  neither  M  nor  N; 
Therefore,  Sit  not  P. 

Second  case  

P  u  neither  M  nor  N; 
8  «  titter  M  or  N; 
Therefore,  S  it  not  P. 

Figure  HI. 

M  it  either  Y  or  Q; 
MiiS; 

Therefore,  tome  S  it  either  P  or  Q. 


■f 
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First 


Figure  IV. 

P  it  either  M  or  N; 
Both  M  aadH  ore  S; 
Therefore,  tome  S  »P. 


T  it  either  M  or  X; 
Neither  MwrNiiS; 

7ft«re/bre,  S  it  not  P.1 

Of  Composite  Syllogisms  — I  need  say  nothing  concerning  the 
Epieheirema,  which,  it  is  manifest,  may  be  in 

SjhS^ COmP°8ite     onc  fiSurc  e<luaI1-v  M  anolher-    Bllt  il  is  *less  evi- 
dent that  the  Sorites  may  be  of  any  figure;  and 

logicians  seem,  in  fact,  from  their  definitions,  to  have  only  contem- 
plated its  possibility  in  the  first  figure.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
all  the  four  schematic  accidents  by  a  little  contortion ;  but  as  this 
at  best  constitutes  only  a  logical  curiosity,  it  is  needless  to  spend 
any  time  in  its  demonstration.2 

So  much  for  the  Form  of  reasoning,  both  Essential  and  Acci- 
dental, and  the  Divisions  of  Syllogisms  which  are  founded  thereon. 


1  S«e  Chr.  J.  Branias,  Grumdriu  dtr  Logik,  f    different  figures,  m 
394,  p.  146.  Compare  Krng,  Logii,  p.  887  ft         BitUeitmrng  U  du  PhilosopHie,  f  TO.  Drobisch, 
S  For  a  complicated  theory  of  Sorites  in    Ntm  DttrtttOung  dtr  Logih,  H  80 — 84,  —  Ed. 
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SECTION  II.—  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HI.— DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  —  THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  VALIDITY. 

FALLACIES. 

All  the  varieties  of  Syllogism,  whose  necessary  laws  and  contin- 
gent modifications  we  have  hitherto  considered,  are,  taken  together, 
divided  into  classes  by  reference  to  their  Validity ;  and  I  shall  com- 
prise the  heads  of  what  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

f  LXXVI.  Syllogisms,  by  another  distribution,  are  distin- 
guished, by  respect  to  their  Validity,  into 
PM-Lxm  «rn°-     Correct  or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  False. 

giBtxxB  —Correct  and 

The  Incorrect  or  False  are  again  (though 


not  in  a  logical  point  of  view)  divided,  by 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the  rcasoner,  into  Paralogisms, 
Faulty,  and  into  Sophisms,  or  Deceptive,  Reasonings.  The 
Paralogism  (paralogismiis)  ia  properly  a  syllogism  of  whose 
falsehood  the  employer  is  not  himself  conscious ;  the  Sophism 
(sophisma,  captio,  cavillatio)  is  properly  a  false  syllogism,  fab- 
ricated and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others. 
The  term  Fallacy  may  be  applied  indifferently  in  either  sense. 
These  distinctions  are,  however,  frequently  confounded ;  nor  in 
a  logical  relation  are  they  of  account.  False  Syllogisms  are, 
again,  vicious,  either  in  respect  of  their  form  or  of  their  matter, 
or  in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter.1 


Logik,  t  116.  — 

41 
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In  regard  to  the  first  distinction  contained  in  this  paragraph,  — 
of  Syllogisms  into  Correct  or  True  and  Incor- 
Kxpiication.  or  False, —  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words. 

lutT^tTuth^diaorta^  ^  *8  necessarv *°  distinguish  logical  truth,  that  is, 
Mted.  the  truth  which  Logic  guarantees  in  a  reasoning, 

from  the  absolute  truth  of  the  several  judgments 
of  which  a  reasoning  is  composed.  I  have  frequently  inculcated  on 
you  that  Logic  does  not  warrant  the  truth  of  its  premises,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  may  be  the  formal  conclusions  of  anterior  reason- 
ings, —  it  only  warrants  (on  the  hypothesis  that  the  premises  are 
truly  assumed)  the  truth  of  the  inference.  In  this  view  the  conclu- 
sion may,  as  a  separate  proposition,  be  true,  but  if  this  truth  be  not 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  premises,  it  is  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is,  in  fact,  no  conclusion  at  all.  Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a 
doctrine  prevalent  among  logicians,  which  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but,  if  admitted,  is  subversive  of  the  distinction  of  Logic  as  a 
purely  formal  science.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  in  its  result  this, 
—  that  if  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  be  true,  the  premises  may 
be  either  true  or  false,  but  that  if  the  conclusion  be  false,  one  or 
both  of  the  premises  must  be  false ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  infer  true  from  false,  but  not  false  from  true.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  given  the  following  syllogism : 


Aristotle  is  a  Soman; 
A  Soman  is  a  European ; 
Therefore,  Aristotle  is  a  European. 


The  inference,  in  so  far  as  expressed,  is  true ;  but  I  would  remark 
that  the  whole  inference  which  the  premises  necessitate,  and  which 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  virtually  contains,  is  not  true,  —  is  false. 
For  the  premises  of  the  preceding  syllogism  gave  not  only  the 
conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  European,  but  also  the  conclusion,  Aris- 
totle is  not  a  Greek;  for  it  not  merely  follows  from  the  premises 
that  Aristotle  is  conceived  under  the  universal  notion  of  which  the 
concept  Roman  forms  a  particular  sphere,  but  likewise  that  he  is 
conceived  as  excluded  from  all  the  other  particular  spheres  which 
are  contained  under  that  universal  notion.  The  consideration  of 
the  truth  of  the  premise,  Aristotle  is  a  Jtoman,  is,  however,  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  extralogical ;  but  if  so,  then  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  European,  on  any  other 
view  than  a  mere  formal  inference  from  certain  given  antecedents, 
is,  likewise,  extralogical.  Logic  is  only  concerned  with  the  formal 
truth  —  the  technical  validity  —  of  its  syllogisms,  and  anything 
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beyond  the  legitimacy  of  the  consequence  it  draws  from  certain 
hypothetical  antecedents,  it  does  not  profess  to  vindicate.  Logical 
truth  and  falsehood  are  thus  contained  in  the  correctness  and 
incorrectness  of  logical  inference;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
impropriety  that  we  made  a  true  or  correct,  aud  a  false  or  incorrect 
syllogism  convertible  expressions.1 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Incorrect  Syllogisms  into  Paralo- 
gisms and  Sophisms,  nothing  need  be  said. 

The  distinction  of  .  „  .  . 

incorrect  8yiio*bro»  The  mere  statement  is  sufficiently  manifest; 
into  Paraioxtenu  and  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  of  a  logical 
sopbiMDR,  not  of  iogi-  import.  For  logic  does  not  regard  the  inten- 
caj  import.  w^n  wnicn  reasonings  are  employed,  but 

considers  exclusively  their  internal  legitimacy.  But  while  the  dis- 
tinction  is  one,  in  other  respects,  proper  to  be  noticed,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  not  altogether  without  a  logical  value.  For  it 
behooves  us  to  discriminate  those  artificial  sophisms,  the  criticism 
of  which  requires  a  certain  acquaintance  with  logical  forms,  and 
which,  as  a  play  of  ingenuity  and  an  exercise  of  acuteness,  are  not 
without  their  interest,  from  those  paralogisms  which,  though  not  so 
artificial,  are  on  that  account  only  the  more  frequent  causes  of  error 
and  delusion. 

The  last  distinction  is,  however,  logically  more  important,  viz.,  1°, 
Of  reasonings  into  such  as  are  materially  falla- 
Fiiuck*  cious,  that  is,  through  the  object-matter  of  their 

propositions ;  2°,  Into  such  as  are  formally  falla- 
cious, that  is,  through  the  manner  or  form  in  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  connected ;  and,  3°,  Into  such  as  are  at  once  materially  and 
formally  fallacious.  Material  Fallacies  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Logic  Formal  Fallacies  can  only  be  judged  of  by  an  applica- 
tion of  those  rules,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged. 

The  application  of  these  rules  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
ducing and  resolving  some  of  the  more  capital 
rh^niT"*  GrC*k         °^  ^ose  Sophisms,  which  owe  their  origin  to 

the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  "Many 
of  these  sophisms  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  mere  play  of  wit 
and  acuteness,  and  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  the  interest  which  they 
originally  excited,  —  at  the  celebrity  which  they  obtained,  and  at 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  antiquity.  The  marvel  will,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
abated,  if  we  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  the  method  of 
science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  laws  of  thought  were  not  yet 
investigated  with  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  requisite  to  render 
the  detection  of  these  fallacies  a  very  easy  matter.  Howbeit,  there- 
fore, men  had  an  obscure  consciousness  of  their  fallacy,  they  could 
not  at  once  point  out  the  place  in  which  the  error  lay ;  they  were 
thus  taken  aback,  confounded,  and  constrained  to  silence. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects  was 
more  oral  and  social  than  with  us;  and  the  form  of  instruction 
principally  that  of  dialogue  and  conversation.  In  antiquity,  men 
did  not  isolate  themselves  so  much  in  the  retirement  of  their 
homes ;  and  they  read  far  less  than  is  now  necessary  in  the  mod- 
ern world ;  consequently,  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for  science, 
the  necessity  of  social  communication  was  greater  and  more  urgent. 
In  their  converse  on  matters  of  scientific  interest,  acutcness  and 
profundity  were,  perhaps,  less  conducive  to  distinction  than  vivac- 
ity, wit,  dexterity  in  questioning,  and  in  the  discover)'  of  objec- 
tions, self-possession,  and  a  confident  and  uncompromising  defence 
of  bold,  half-true,  or  even  erroneous  assertions.  Through  such 
means,  a  very  superficial  intellect  can  frequently,  even  with  us, 
puzzle  and  put  to  silence  another  far  acuter  and  more  profound. 
But,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Sophists  and  Megaric  philosophers  were 
accomplished  masters  in  these  arts. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
Lacrtius,1  it  was  the  rule  in  their  dialogical  disputations,  that  every 
question  behooved  to  bo  answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  and  thus  the 
interrogator  had  it  in  his  power  to  constrain  his  adversary  always 
to  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  consequently,  a  determinate  direction. 
Thus  the  Sophisms  were  somewhat  similar  to  a  game  of  forfeits,  or 
like  the  passes  of  a  conjurer,  which  amuse  and  astonish  for  a  little, 
but  the  marvel  of  which  vanishes  the  moment  we  understand  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  performed." 8 

As  the  various  fallacies  arise  from  secret  violation  of  the  logical 
laws  by  which  the  different  classes  of  syllogisms  are  governed,  and 
as  syllogisms  are  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical,  or  Disjunctive,  or 
Hypothetico-disjunctive,  we  may  properly  consider  Fallacies  under 
these  four  heads,  and  as  transgressions  of  the  syllogistic  laws  in 
their  special  application  to  these  several  kinds  of  syllogism. 

%  LXXVII.  The  Syllogistic  Laws  determine,  in  reference  to 
all  the  classes  of  Syllogism,  the  three  following  principles ;  and 

l  Arlrt.  Soph.  EUndt.,  c.  17.  Lttrtios,  L.  H.  c.  18.  §  185.  The  references  are  given  by  Bich- 
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all  Fallacies  are  violations  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles, 
in  relation  to  one  or  other  class  of  syllogism. 
„    t  ~~~t*  -  »  I-  If  both  the  Logical  Form  and  the  Mat- 

Par.  IjXXVII.  Folia-  ^  © 

oi«>, -their  diruioa     ter  of  a  syllogism  bo  correct,  then  is  the 

and  olaaai&oatioa.  Conclusion  true. 

II.  If  the  syllogism  be  Materially  Correct,  but  Formally  In- 
correct, then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally)  true. 

III.  If  the  syllogism  be  Formally  Correct,  but  Materially 
Incorrect,  then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally) 
true. 

Fallacies,  as  violations  of  these  principles  in  more  immediate 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  Four  Classes  of  Syllogism, 
must  again  be  vicious  in  reference  either  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
matter,  or  to  both  the  form  and  matter  of  a  syllogism.  Falla- 
cies are  thus  again  divided  into  Formal  and  Materia^  under 
which  classes  we  shall  primarily  arrange  them. 

%  LXXVIII.  Of  Formal  Fallacies,  the  Categorical  are  the 
p-r.  LxxTm.  For-     mo8t  frequent,  and  of  these,  those  whose 
1n.1i  raiiMies  0at«-     vice  lies  in  having  four  in  place  of  three 
gorieox  terms  (quaternion*  terminorum) ;  for  this, 

in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  its  expression,  does  not 
immediately  betray  itself.  Under  this  genus  are  comprised 
three  species,  which  are  severally  known  under  the  names  ofj 
1°,  Fallacia  sensus  composite  et  divisi ;  2°,  FaUacia  a  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter,  et  vice  versa;  3°,  FaUa- 
cia f  jura1  dictionis. 

"  That  in  a  categorical  syllogism  only  three  terms  are  admissible, 
Explication  Deen  already  shown.    A  categorical  syllo- 

Faiiucics  arising  gisni,  with  four  capital  notions,  has  no  conneo- 
from  a  quaumio  Tn-  tion  ;  and  is  called,  by  way  of  jest,  the  logical 
mmorum.  quadruped  (animal  quadrupes  logician)*.  This 

vice  usually  occurs  when  the  notions  are  in  reality  different,  but 
when  their  difference  is  cloaked  by  the  verbal  identity  of  the,  terms; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  transparent  to  deceive  either  the 
reasoner  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  vice,  may,  however,  be  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  these  there  are,  as  stated,  three  principal 
species." 

uThe  first  is  the  FaUacia  sensus  coinpositi  et  divisi, —  the  Fal- 
lacy of  Composition  and  Division}  This  arises  when,  in  the  same 

l  [See  Toiweca,  lutit.  Dial  ,  L.  vlli.  c.  t.  p.  106,  In«oUtadii,  1604  ] 
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less,  —  The  Cretans,  liars,  —  The  French,  bragadocios, —  Tlie  Ger- 
mans, mystics, — The  rich,  purse-proud,  —  The  noble,  haughty, — 
Women,  frivolous, — The  learned,  pedants.  —  These  and  similar 
judgments,  which  in  general  are  true  only  of  many,  —  at  best  only 
of  the  majority,  of  the  subjects  of  a  class,  often  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  grounds  of  the  opinions  we  form  of  individuals;  so  that 
these  opinions,  with  their  grounds,  when  expressed  as  conclusion 
and  premises,  are  nothing  else  than  fallacies  of  an  unreal  generality, 
—  sophismata  fictcs  universalitatis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
decide  by  logical  rules  whether  a  proposition,  such  as  those  above 
stated,  is  or  is  not  universally  valid ;  in  this,  experience  alone  can 
instruct  us.  Logic  requires  only,  in  general,  that  every  sumption 
should  be  universally  valid,  and  leaves  it  to  the  several  sciences  to 
pronounce  whether  this  or  that  particular  sumption  does  or  does 
not  fulfil  this  indispensable  condition." 1  The  sophisma  fictm  uni- 
versalitatis is  thus  a  fallacious  syllogism  of  the  class  of  categoricals. 
But  the  second  kind  of  material  fallacies,  the  sophisms  of  Unreal 
Middle,  are  not  less  frequent  than  those  of 
unreal  universality.  When,  for  example,  it  is 
argued  (as  was  done  by  ancient  philosophers)  that  the  magnet  is 
animated,  because  it  moves  another  body,  or  that  the  stars  are 
animated,  because  they  move  themselves ;  —  here  there  is  assumed 
uot  a  true,  but  merely  an  apparent,  reason ;  there  is,  consequently, 
no  real  mediation,  and  the  sophisma  falsi  medii  is  committed. 
For,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  in  the  one  depends  on  the 
sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  another  body,  it  is  animated;  in 
the  other,  on  the  sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  itself,  it  is  ani- 
mated; but  as  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  neither  of  these 
sumptions  are  really  connected  as  reason  and  consequent,  —  or  as 
cause  and  effect,  —  there  is,  therefore,  no  valid  inference  of  the 

conclusion.1    The  sophisma  non  causes  ut  causm 
The  fallacies  of  Un-     \s  thus  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  but,  as  it  may 

Un!*aje*UnivMwUit7  ^°  cat(!g°"caNy  enounced,  this  fallacy  of  unreal 
coincide.  reason  will  coincide  with  the  categorical  fal- 

lacy of  unreal  universality.   Thus,  the  second 
example  above  alleged : 

If  the  man  move  themselves,  they  are  animated ; 
But  the  ttars  do  move  themselves  ; 
Therrfore,  the  start  an  animated :  — 

is  thus  expressed  by  a  categorical  equivalent  — 

1  King,  Logik,  f  117.  Anm.,  p.  423.  — Ed.       t  CL  Krug,  Logik,  p.  423.  —  En. 
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All  bodits  that  wave  themselcet  are 
But  the  stars  move  themselves  ; 
Therefore,  the  start  are  animated. 

In  the  one  case,  the  sumption  ostensibly  contains  the  subsumption 
and  conclusion,  as  the  correlative  parts  of  a  causal  whole ;  in  the 
other,  as  the  correlative  parts  o£  an  extensive  whole,  or,  had  the 
categorical  syllogism  been  so  cast,  of  an  intensive  whole.  The  two 
genera  of  sophisms  may,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  be  considered  as 
one,  —  taking,  however,  in  their  particular  manifestation,  either  a 
categorical  or  an  hypothetical  form. 

I  may  notice  that  the  sophism  of  Unreal  Generality,  or  Unreal 
Reason,  is  hardly  more  dangerous  in  its  positive 

Fallacy  of  Unreal  than  in  its  negative  relation.  For  we  are  not 
Rewon  m  dangerous     more  disposed  lightly  to  assume  as  absolutely 

in  IU  negatire  as  In  its  r  °     J  J 

universal  what  is  universal  in  relation  to  our 


experience,  than  lightly  to  deny  as  real  what 
comes  as  an  exception  to  our  factitious  general  law.   Thus  it  is 
that  men  having  once  generalized  their  knowledge  into  a  compact 
system  of  laws,  are  found  uniformly  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  these.    They  not 
only  pronounce  the  laws  they  have  generalized  as  veritable  laws 
of  nature,  which,  haply,  they  may  be,  but  they  pronounce  that 
there  are  no  higher  laws ;  so  that  all  which  does  not  at  once  find 
its  place  within  their  systems,  they  scout,  without  examination,  as 
visionary  and  fictitious.    So  much  for  this  ground  of  fallacy  in  gen- 
eral ;  we  now  proceed  to  the  species. 
Now,  as  unreal  reasons  may  be  conceived  infinite  in  number,  the 
minor  species  of  this  class  of  sophisms  cannot 
be  enumerated;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  take 
notice  of  the  more  remarkable,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  greater  notoriety,  have  been  honored  with 
distinctive  appellations. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  Sophiema  cum  hoc  (vel  post  Aoc),  ergo 
propter  hoc.    This  fallacy  arises  when,  from  the 
ja)  &p*.ima  cum  hoc     contingent  consecution  of  certain  phenomena  in 

IrA^"  ^  erg0pr°P'     the  order  of  time,  we  infer  their  mutual  depend- 

ence  as  cause  and  effect.  When,  for  example, 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  general,  without  carefully  consulting 
the  augurs,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  unfavorable  character 
of  the  auspices.  In  like  manner,  to  this  sophism  belongs  the  con- 
clusion, so  long  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
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comet  was  the  harbinger  of  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  fact, 
the  greater  number  of  the  hypotheses  which  constitute  the  history 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  are  only  so  many  examples  of  this  fal- 
lacy. But  no  science  has  exhibited,  and  exhibits,  so  many  flagrant 
instances  of  the  sophism  cum  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  as  that  of  med- 
icine ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is 
peculiarly  obscure  in  physic,  physicians  have  only  been  the  bolder 
in  assuming  that  the  recoveries  which  followed  after  their  doses, 
were  not  concomitants,  but  effects.  This  sophism  is,  in  practice,  of 
great  influence  and  very  frequent  occurrence ;  it  is,  however,  in  the- 
ory, too  perspicuous  to  require  illustration. 
The  second  fallacy  is  that  which  has  obtained  the  name  oilgnava  ra- 
tio, or  Sophisma  pigrum, — in  Greek,  dpyo?  Aoyos.1 


The  excogitation  of  this  argument  iB  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Stoics,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  subsidiary  to 
their  doctrine  of  fate.   "  It  is  an  argument  by  which  a  man  endeav- 
ors to  vindicate  his  inactivity  in  some  particu- 
Exampfc.  ^  relation,  by  the  necessity  of  the  conse- 

quence. It  is  an  hypothetioo-disjunctive  syllogism,  and,  when  fully 
expressed,  is  as  follows : 


Sumption  If  I  ought  to  exert  myself  to  eject  a  certain  event,  this  event  either  i 

take  phire  or  it  must  not ; 
Sabsamptfon  .  .  . .  Jf  it  must  take  place,  my  exertion  is  superfluous;  if  it  must  not  take 

place,  my  exertion  is  of  no  avail ; 


Cicero,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  book,  De  Fato,  thus  states  it: 


Jf  it  be  fated  that  yon  recover  from  your  present  disease,  whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not, 
you  will  recover ;  again,  if  it  be  fated  that  you  do  not  recover  from  your  present  dis- 
ease, whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not,  you  will  not  recover; 

But  one  or  other  of  the  contradictories  is  fated  ; 

Therefore,  to  call  in  a  doctor  is  of  no  consequence. 

Others  have  enounced  the  sumption  in  various  forms,  for  ex- 
ample :  If  it  be  impossible  but  that  you  recover  from  the  present 
disease,  etc.,— or  —  If  it  be  true  that  you  will  recover  from  this 

disease,  —  or  —  If  it  be  decreed  by  God  that 
tionl  T*ri0B*  <Uri*n**     you  will  not  die  of  this  disease,-  and  so  likewise 

in  different  manners ;  according  to  which  like- 
wise the  question  itself  has  obtained  various  titles,  as  Argument 

l  See  Menage  en  Diogene*  Laertlna,  L.  it.  Gaatendi,  Opera,  t  i.  D*  Lag.  Orig.  *t  Far.,  L. 
p.  138.  — Ed.  [Faociolati,  Acroa*»y  t.  p.  66.    i.  o.  6,  p.  61 1 

s  Krug,  Log*,  i  117,  p.  434.  -  Ed. 
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De  Fato — De  PossilAUbus — De  Libero  Arbitrio — De  Providen- 
lia — De  Dioinis  Decretis — De  Jfaturis  Contingentibus — De  Phys- 
ical Pra determinations,  etc.  No  controversy  is  more  ancient, 
none  more  universal,  none  has  more  keenly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men,  none  has  excited  a  greater  influence  upon  religion  and  morals; 
it  has  not  only  divided  schools,  but  nations,  and  has  so  modified 
not  only  their  opinions,  but  their  practice,  that  whilst  the  Turks,  as 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  take  not  the  slightest  precaution 
in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  admit 
the  contingency  of  second  causes,  carry  their  precautionary  policy 
to  an  opposite  excess. 

The  common  doctrine,  that  this  argument  is  an  invention  of  the 
it»  i  Wo  Stoics,  and  a  ground  on  which  they  rested  their 

doctrine  of  the  physical  necessitation  of  human 
action,  is,  however,  erroneous,  if  we  may  accord  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diogenes  Laertiua,  who  relates,  in  the  Life  of  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  that  he  bestowed  a  sum  of  two  hundred  mime 
on  a  certain  dialectician,  from  whom  he  had  learned  seven  species  of 
the  argument  called  the  \oyos  Stpifav*  metens,  or  reaper,  which  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ignaoa  ratio.1  For  how  this  sophism  is 
constructed,  and  with  what  intent,  I  find  recorded  in  the  commen- 
tary of  Aramonius  on  the  book  of  Aristotle  D«pt  'Epfxrjvtias.3  Of 
the  same  character,  likewise,  is  the  argument  called  the  Xoyos  icvpt- 
rvwv,  the  ratio  dominant,  or  controlling  reason,  the  process  of  which 
Arrian  describes  under  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  sayings  of  Kpictetns.3  The  lazy  reason, — the  reaper, — and  the 
controlling  reason,  arc  thus  only  various  names  for  the  same  process. 
In  regard  to  the  vice  of  this  sophism,  "it  is  manifest  that  it  lies  in 
the  sumption,  in  which  the  disjunct  members 
▼lee  of  this     ftre  imperfectjy  enounced.    It  ought  to  have 


been  thus  conceived  :  If  I  ought  to  exert  my- 
self to  effect  a  certain  event,  which  I  cannot,  however,  of  myself 
effect,  this  event  must  either  take  place  from  other  causes,  or  it 
must  not  take  place  at  all.  It  is  only  under  such  a  condition  that 
my  exertion  can,  on  either  alternative,  be  useless,  and  not  if  the 
event  depend  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  accomplishment  on  my  exer- 
tion itself,  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non" 4  It  is  plain, however,  that 


1  Seo  Laertltw,  rll.  26.  The  observation  fn 
the  text  I*  from  Facclolati,  imuii,  v.  p.  67, 
ed.  1760.  —  Ed. 

>  F.  91  b,  ed .  Aid.  Tenet,  1546.  -  Ed. 

S  The  purpose  of  tbii  sophism  may  be  gath- 


ered from  Arrian.  but  not  the  natnre  of  the 
argument  lt*elf.  It  ia  aim  mentioned,  though 
not  explained,  by  Looiao,  fit.  A*et„  c.  22. 
Plutarch,  aympos.,  1. 1,  6.  Gelliiu,  N.  A.,  1.2. 
Compare  Facciolati,  Acroasis,  r.  p.  67.  —  Ed. 
4  Krug,  Loci*,  p  424.  -  Kd. 
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the  refutation  of  this  sophism  docs  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  ;  for  this  doctrine,  except  in  its  very  absurdest  form, — the 
Fatum  Turcicum,  —  makes  no  use  of  such  a  reasoning. 

«*  The  third  fallacy  is  the  Sophisma  polyzeteseos  or  qu&stionis  du- 
plicis, —  the  sophism  of  continuous  questioning, 
^00  sophisma  poiyz*-     wnicn  attempts,  from  the  impossibility  of  assign- 
ing the  limit  of  a  relative  notion,  to  show  by 
continued  interrogation  the  impossibility  of  its  determination  at 
all.    There  are  certain  notions  which  are  only  conceived  as  relative, 

—  as  proportional,  and  whose  limits  we  cannot,  therefore,  assign  by 
the  gradual  addition  or  detraction  of  one  determination.  But  there 
is  no  consequence  in  the  proposition,  that,  if  a  notion  cannot  be 
determined  in  this  manner,  it  is  incapable  of  all  determination,  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  inconceivable  and  null."1    Such  is  the  Sorites, 

the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  explained  to 
tta!lTari0n9  d**i*n*"     you.   This  reasoning,  as  applied  to  various  ob- 
jects, obtained  various  names,  as,  besides  the 
Sorites  or  Acervus,  we  have  the  crescens* — the  <£aAa«p<*  or  calvus* 

—  the  v7rc/>Jerucos,  superpositus  or  svperlativus,* —  the  ^n^a^wK  or 
quiescens,  eta,  etc.4  The  Sorites  is  well  defined  by  Ulpinn,6  a  soph- 
ism in  which,  by  very  small  degrees,  the  disputant  is  brought  from 
the  evidently  true  to  the  evidently  false.  For  example,  I  ask,  Does 
one  grain  of  corn  make  up  a  heap  of  grain  ?  My  opponent  answers,  — 
No.  I  then  go  on  asking  the  same  question  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  nor  can  the  respondent  find  the  number  at  which 
the  grains  begin  to  constitute  a  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
depart  from  the  answer,  —  that  a  thousand  grains  make  a  heap,  the 
interrogation  may  be  continued  downward  to  unity,  and  the  answerer 
be  unable  to  determine  the  limit  where  the  grains  cease  to  make  up 
a  heap.  The  same  process  may  be  performed,  it  is  manifest,  upon 
all  the  notions  of  proportion,  in  space  and  time  and  degree,  both  in 
continuous  and  discrete  quantity.7 

The  fourth  and  last  fallacy  of  this  class  is  the  sophisma  hetero- 
zeteseos,  or  sophism  of  counter-questioning,*  and  as  applied  to  vari- 

1  King,  Logik,  i  117.  —  Ed.  «  Legi,  177.  Dt  Verb  Sign!/.  »  Natura  ctvil- 

*  Wytlenbach.  Ad  Pf*t.  Dt  8traN«m.rind.^  latioute,  quam  Graeci  o^ptlr^y  appellaraut, 
p.  669;  Prtrerpta  PkU.  Lag.,  p.  iii.  c.  0,  f  4. —  Ed.  bec  out,  ut  ab  ea  ab  evidenter  verto  per  brev* 

*  Dlog.  Loert.,  IL  106.   Cf.  Gaa*endi,  Dt  talmas  mutatiouea  dtaputatio  ad  ea  que 
Laff.  Orig  ,  c  3.  —  Ed.  dentnr  falsa  rant  perducatur."   Quoted  by 

4  Epic  let  us,  Dissert.,  HI.  2, 2.  At  interpreted  Gaasendi,  D*  Logic*  Origin*  ft  Varuiau,  L.  I. 

by  Gassendi,  Dt  Log.  Orig.,  c.  6.   But  the  c.  8,  p.  41,  und  by  Menage,  Ad  Laert.,  ii.  106. 

true  reading  ia  probably  brobrrutovt.   See  —  En. 

Scltireiglueufcr's  note.  —  Ed.  t  Krog,  logih,  \  117.  —  Ed. 

«  Cicero,  At**.,  ii.  29.   Eptetetus,  Dimrt.  «  (See  Gaa#endi,  Opera,  t.  L   Dt  Log.  Orig. 

li.  18, 19.  -  ED.  1  Yar.  L.  L  «.  6,  p.  61J 
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ous  objects,  it  obtained,  among  the  ancients,  the  names  of  the  Di- 
lemma* —  the  Cornutus' — the  Jsitigiosus,  —  the 
(d)  sopkitma  kttert>-     jichille&f  —  the  Jtfentiens.4  —  the  Fallens.6  —  the 
iu  vtrious  namra.       Electro? —  the  Obvelatus] —  the  Heciprocusf — 
the  Crocodilinus*  —  the  out«,w  —  the  Inductio 
imperfecta;11  and  to  this  should  also  be  referred  the  Ass  of  Buri- 
iu  character         danus.1*   w  It  is  a  hypothetico-disjunctive  rea- 
soning, which  rests  on  a  certain  supposition,  and 
which,  through  a  reticence  of  }his  supposition,  deduces  a  fallacious 
inference.   To  take,  for  an  example  of  this  fallacy,  the  imdotu**  or 
Cornutus:  —  it  is  asked:  —  Have  you  cast  your  horns?  —  If  you 
answer,  I  have;  it  is  rejoined,  Then  you  have  had  horns:  if  you 
answer,  I  have  not,  it  is  rejoined,  Then  you  have  them  still.18 — To 
this  question,  and  to  the  inferences  from  it,  the  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion is  supposed,  —  A  certain  subject  has  either  had  horns  or  has 
them  still.    This  disjunction  is,  however,  only  correct  if  the  question 
is  concerning  a  subject  to  which  horns  previously  belonged.    If  I 
do  not  suppose  this,  the  disjunction  is  false;  it  must,  consequently, 
thus  run: — a  certain  subject  has  either  had  or  not  had  horns.  In 
the  latter  case  they  could  not  of  course  be  cast.   The  alternative 
inferences  (then  you  have  had  them,  or  then  you  have  t/iem  still) 
have  no  longer  ground  or  plausibility.14   To  take  another  instance  in 

the  Litigiosus  or  Reciprocus.  Of  the  history 
of  this  famous  dilemma  there  are  two  accounts, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  The  Roman  account  is  given  us  by 
Aulus  Gellius,"  and  is  there  told  in  relation  to  an  action  between 

Protagoras,  the  prince  of  the  Sophists,  and 
Euathlus,  a  young  man,  his  disciple.  The  disci- 
ple had  covenanted  to  give  his  master  a  large 
sum  to  accomplish  him  as  a  legal  rhetorician ;  the  one  half  of  the 
sum  was  paid  down,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  on  the  day  when 
Euathlus  should  plead  and  gain  his  first  cause.   But  when  the 

1  nermogenes,  D*  Invent.,  L.  It.,  and  Pro-  •  Anlna  Gellraa,  N.  A.,  L.     e.  10, 11.  —  Ed. 

Iff.  ad  Mrmoftnem.    See  Walrt  Rkttont  »  Luc  Ian,  I.  e.   Qnintillan,  Int.  Orat.,  i.  10. 

G*r«,  vol.  ill.  p  167,  lv.  p.  14.— Ed.  6.  Cf.  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  Laert.,  L.  U  108.  - 

t  Seneca.  Epist.,  46.   Menage,  A<1  D,og.  La-  Ed. 

rt.,Lil  108.  —  ED.  lOAraraODlaa,  Ad  Arut.  Categ.,  f.  68.  Cf. 

SDIc*.  Laert.,  L.  ix.  28.  Artitotle,  J*jm.,  Menage,  toe.  tit.  -  Ed. 

Yi.  9.    Soph.  Elenek.,  24.  —  Ed.  11  Cicero,  Dt  Invention*,  L.  1.  o.  81.  —  Ed. 

4  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  Laert.,  L.  U.  108.  Cicero,  is  See  Denzinger,  Logik,  f  671,  from  whom 

Acad.,  II.  29.  —  Ed.  tbeee  designation  b  are  taken.  J 

a  Diog  Laert.,  II.  108.  —  Ed.  /  p.  238.  —  Ed. 

«  Lucian,  Fii.  AtKt.,  f  22.  Cf.  Menage,  Ad  »  Diog.  Laert,  tH.  187.  —  Ed. 

Diog.  Laert.,  L.  It  108.  —  Ed.  14  Krng,  Logik,  \ 

»  Menage,  ftuf.  —  Ed.  UL.r  o.  10. 
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scholar,  after  the  due  coarse  of  preparatory  instruction,  was  not  in 
the  8am c  hurry  to  commence  pleader  as  the  master  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  his  fee,  Protagoras  brought  Euathlus  into  court,  and 
addressed  his  opponent  in  the  following  reasoning :  —  Learn,  most 
foolish  of  young  men,  that  however  matters  may  turn  up  (whether 
the  decision  to-day  be  in  your  favor  or  against  you),  pay  me  my 
demand  you  must.  For  if  the  judgment  be  against  you,  I  6halt 
obtain  the  fee  by  decree  of  the  court,  and  if  in  your  favor,  I  shall 
obtain  it  in  terms  of  the  compact,  by  which  it  became  due  on  the 
very  day  you  gained  your  first  cause.  You  thus  must  fail,  either  by 
judgment  or  by  stipulation.  To  this  Euathlus  rejoined :  —  Most 
sapient  of  masters,  learn  from  your  own  argument,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  finding  of  the  court,  absolved  I  must  be  from  any  claim 
by  you.  For  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  I  pay  nothing  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges,  but  if  unfavorable,  I  pay  nothing  in  virtue  of 
the  compact,  because,  though  pleading,  I  shall  not  have  gained  my 
cause.  The  judges,  says  Gellius,  unable  to  find  a  ratio  decidendi, 
adjourned  the  case  to  an  indefinite  day,  and  ultimately  left  it  unde- 
termined.  I  find  a  parallel  story  told,  among  the  Greek  writers,  by 

Arsenius,  by  the  Scholiast  of  Hermogenca,  and 

nixMdTwT0'00"     by  S"^1  of  the  rhetorician  Corax  {anglice 

Crow)  and  his  scholar  Tisias.  In  this  case,  the 
judges  got  off  by  delivering  a  joke  against  both  parties,  instead  of  a 
decision  iu  favor  of  either.  We  have  here,  they  said,  the  plaguy 
egg  of  a  plaguy  crow,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  Greek  proverb,  koxw  *opa*os  kokw  utov. 

Herewith  we  terminate  the  First  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic, — 
Stoicheiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 


1  [rrofczomeiia  to  Ilennogeneft,  in  W»l«'i    818,814.  Quoted  by  Sigwart,  Lagik,  \  333,  p. 
Rkftorts  Grari,  torn.  ir.  pp.  13,  14.  Aroenii    211,  8d  edit.    Suida*,  quoted  by 
Violotnm,  edit-  Walz,  Stottgard,  1882,  pp.    Adagta  Gratomm,  p.  450, 1612.] 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

PURE  LOGIC. 
PART    II.  — METHODOLOGY. 

8ECTION  I.  —  METHOD  IN  GENERAL. 
SECTION  IL  —  METHOD  IN  SPECIAL,  OR  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 
I.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  DEFINITION. 


Gentlemen,  —  We  concluded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  Syllogisms,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or  FaUe ; 
«  ©  <xj-  jn  otner  word8)  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  in  so 
far  as  the  fallacy  lies  within  a  single  syllogism.  This,  however,  you 
will  notice,  does  not  exhaust  the  consideration  of  fallacy  in  general, 
for  there  are  various  species  of  false  reasoning  which  may  affect  a 
whole  train  of  syllogisms.  These  —  of  which  the  Petitio  Prin- 
cipii,  the  Ignoratio  Elenchi,  the  Circulus,  and  the  Saltus  in  Con- 
dudendoj  are  the  principal  —  will  be  appropriately  considered  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Doctrine  of  Probation  or 
Demonstration.  With  Fallacies  terminated  the  one  Grand  Division 
of  Pure  Logic,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicbeiology, — 
and  I  open  the  other  Grand  Division,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  or 
Methodology,  —  with  the  following  paragraph. 

1f  LXXX.  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having, 
in  point  of  Form,  the  character  of  Logical 
Perfection ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the  charac- 
ter of  Real  Truth. 
The  constituent  attributes  of  Logical  Perfection  are  the  Per- 
spicuity the  Completeness,  the  Harmony,  of  Knowledge.  Ejut 
the  Perspicuity,  Completeness,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through  Method. 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the  treatment  of 
an  object,  conducted  according  to  determinate  rules.  Method, 
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in  reference  to  Science,  denotes,  therefore,  the 
and  elaboration  of  cognitions,  according  to  definite  rules,  with 
the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical  Perfection.  The 
Methods  by  which  we  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  are  two ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its 
integrity,  consists  of  two  processes,  —  Analysis  and  Synthesis, 

I.  The  Analytic  or  Regressive ;  —  in  which,  departing  from 
the  individual  and  the  determined,  we  ascend  always  to  the 
more  and  more  general,  in  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate 
principles. 

II.  The  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  —  in  which  we  depart 
from  principles  or  universals,  and  from  these  descend  to  the 
determined  and  the  individual. 

Through  the  former  we  investigate  and  ascertain  the  reality 
of  the  several  objects  of  science ;  through  the  latter  wo  con- 
nect the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a  system. 

In  its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  considers 
the  conditions  of  possible  thought ;  for  thought 
Explication.  ^    on]y  be  exerted  under  the  general  laws  of 

Pomibilitr  and  Per-  J  6 

Identity,  Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and 


Reason  and  Consequent;  and  through  the  gen- 
eral forms  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings.  These,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Elements  of  thought.  But  we 
may  consider  thought  not  merely  as  existing,  but  as  existing  well ; 
that  is,  we  may  consider  it  not  only  in  its  possibility,  but  in  its  per- 
fection ;  and  this  perfection,  in  60  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  form 
of  thinking,  is  as  much  the  object-matter  of  Logic  as  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  thinking.  Now"  that  part  of  Logic  which  is  conversant 
with  the  Perfection,  with  the  Well-being  of  thought,  is  the  Doc- 
trine of  Method,  —  Methodology. 

Method  in  general  is  the  regulated  procedure  towards  a  certain 
end  ;  that  is,  a  process  governed  by  rules,  which 


Method  in  £ 

guide  us  by  the  shortest  way  straight  towards 


a  certain  point,  and  guard  us  against  devious 
aberrations.1   Now  the  end  of  thought  is  truth,  —  knowledge, — 


1  lOu  Method,  we  Alex.  Aphrod.,  In  Anal.  ncaina,  Dt  Constitution*  Artit  Dialtttirat,  p.  43 

Prior.,  f 8b,  Aid.  1620.  Ammonliu,  In  Proam.  tt  stq.,  ed.  1554,  with  relative  commentary. 

PWpAjm'i,  t  21b,  Aid.  IMS.    Fhiloponui,  In  Tiropler,  Sm%ttma  Logiar,  L.  It.  c.  vili.  p.  716 

An.  Prtor.,  f  4.    In  An.  Post.,  f.  W.   Eustra-  tt  trq.   G.  Dow  nam,  Commtntarti  in  P.  Rami 

tiua,  /-  An.  Poit.  tT.  lb,  63b.   See  alao  Molin-  Diohttitam,  L.  ii.  c.  17,  p.  472  tt  uq.   On  th« 

ens,  Zabarella,  Xunnerina,  Timpler,  Dow  distinction  between  Method  and  Order,  aee 


nam.  J   [Motinama,  Logica,  E.  ii.,  Dt  Mttkodoy     Lttturt*  on  M'i<iphyskiy  loot.  ri.  p.  08, 
p.  245  tt  $tq.    Zabarella,  Optra  Logica,  Dt    note.  —  £t>.] 
L.  L  o.  2,  p.  184.  Peter  John  Nun- 


\ 
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science,  —  expressions  which  may  here  be  considered  as  convertible. 
Science  -  what.  Science  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection of  thought,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  perfection  the  Methodology  of  Logic  must  be  accommodated 
and  conducive.  But  Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  true  or  certain 
knowledge,  supposes  two  conditions.   Of  these,  the  first  has  a  rein. 

IU  perfection  For  *  ^  ™d  "VP""  that 

mai  and  Material.         wnat  18  known  w  known  clearly  and  distinctly, 

completely,  and  in  connection.    The  second  has 
a  relation  to  the  objects  known,  and  supposes  that  what  is  known 
has  a  true  or  real  existence.    The  former  of  these  constitutes  the 
Formal  Perfection  of  science,  the  latter  is  the  Material. 
Now,  as  Logic  is  a  science  exclusively  conversant  about  the 
Logic  takoa  i  t  ^0rm  °^  bought,  lt  19  evident  that  of  these 

ecmntonTy^efl^i'  two  conditions,  —  of  these  two  elements,  of 
perfection  of  ecience.      science  or  perfect  thinking,  Logic  can  only  take 

into  account  the  formal  perfection,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  distinctively  denominated  the  logical  perfection  of 

,      ,  „  thought.    Logical  Methodology  will,  therefore, 

Logical  Methodol-      ,      .,  T '  .         .    .  fJ 
ogy.-what.  be  tho  expos>t»on  of  the  rules  and  ways  by 

which  we  attain  the  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion of  thought. 

But  Method,  considered  in  general,  —  considered  in  its  unre- 
stricted universality, — consists  of  two  procewws, 
n  general     correlative  and  complementary  of  each  other. 

of  two  cor-  .         r  J 

relative  and  compie-  For  it  proceeds  either  from  the  whole  to  the 
mentarjr  procewen,  —  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  As  pro- 
Anaiydt  and  Synthe-     ceeding  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  that  is,  as 

resolving,  as  unloosing,  a  complex  totality  into 
its  constituent  elements,  it  is  Analytic;  as  proceeding  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  that  is,  as  recomposing  constituent  elements 
into  their  complex  totality,  it  is  Synthetic.  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  strict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  but  together  con- 
stitute only  a  single  method.  Each  alone  is  imperfect ;  —  each  is 
conditioned  or  consummated  by  the  other ;  and,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served,1 Analysis  and  Synthesis  are  as  necessary  to  themselves  and 
to  the  life  of  science,  as  expiration  and  inspiration,  in  connection, 
are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  possibility  of  animal 
existence. 

It  is  here  proper  to  make  you  aware  of  the  confusion  which 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 


1  See  Ltcturtz  on  Mtiai>hy*ir*,  p.  70.  —  E». 
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Synthesis}    It  is  manifest,  in  general,  from  the  meaning  of  the 

words,  that  the  term  analysis  can  only  be  applied 
coi.ru»ion  in  regard     to  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and 

to  the  application  of  ^  ^  tenn  ,A<,^  can  only  be  applicd  to 
the    term*    Analysis  *  ■*  * 

and  Synthesis.     '        tue  collection  of  parts  into  a  whole.     So  far, 

no  ambiguity  is  possible,  no  room  is  left  for 
abuse.    But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  whole 

and  parts;  and  that  some  of  the  wholes,  like 
the  whole  of  Comprehension  (called  also  the 


as  applied  to 

the  counter  wholes  of  Metaphysical),  ami  the  whole  of  Extension, 
Comprehension    and     (called  also  the  LoyicaT),  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 

Extension,  correspond       ^  <Jjk#j)  otnc,. .  m  t|,at  wJ,at  [n  one  [s  a  part. 

with  euch  other.  1  . 

is  necessarily  in  the  other  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  counter  processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  as 
applied  to  these  counter  wholes  and  parts,  should  fall  into  one,  or 
correspond;  inasmuch  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should  be  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus  Analysis,  as  applied 
to  Comprehension,  is  the  reverse  process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Extension,  but  a  corresponding  process  with  Synthesis;  and  vice 
versa.  Now,  should  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  opposition  of 
the  two  quantities  are  not  considered,  —  that  men,  viewing  the 
whole  of  Extension  or  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  each  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  must  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with 
reference  to  that  single  quantity  which  they  exclusively  take  into 
account;  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  dif- 
ferent philosophers  regard  different  wholes  or 
ihi.ee  the  terms  quantities,  we  may  have  the  terms  analysis  and 
T^dti^cTt^     thesis  absolutely  used  by  different  philoso- 

pliers  in  a  contrary  or  reverse  sense.    And  this 
has  actually  happened.    The  ancients,  in  gen- 
eral, looking  alone  to  the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  analysis 

* 

l  [ZnbaroMa,  Opmi  Logica,  Liber  dt  Rrgmsu,  logicians  generally  the  reverse.]  —  fSee  hh. 

pp.  4^1.  1*>).    See  also,  In  Amd.  Pofttr.,  L.  ii.  Prrtrrpta  Phil.  Lcgxrtr,  V.  Ill   c.  S.  S  3,  p.  S4, 

text  81.  pp.  1212,  1213.    Molinirn.",  Lneira,  I*  1781. —  "  Mentem  suapte  nature  S>  mli-.-ticun 

ii.  Appendix,  p.  241  el  j*</.,  who  notices  that  Methodum  fcqui,  ca<|ue  ad  universale*  idea* 

both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  order  may  pervenire  Contrarium  est  iter  An* 

proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  lytica*  Methodi,  qua-  ab  universalibus  milium 

Sec  also,  to  the  same  efTect,  n«>ff*bnucr,l<W  dueit  et  nd  peculiaria  progreditur,  dividend.. 

ihf  Anal'i.'h  hi  <hr  Phitosojmie.  p.  4)  it  Genera  in  sua*  Firrraa*."    4>  Contra 


H:illc,  1^10.     (ja?Nendi,  Physira,  S<xtio  iii.  nrtn  sctiMim  et  vcrbornm  naturnin.  Synthct- 

Memb.  l'art,  L.  ix.  Optra,  t.  ii  p.  400.   Vic-  icam  vocant  Mt-lhodnm.  quie  dividit,  Auj. 

toiin,  .Y,i„  natti'hch'Tt  Daru-llung  <Ur  Lactic,  Ivticam  contra,  t\nm  componhV'   I'ra  f  *«* 

S  214.    Trendelenburg,  Elrmmta  Lo^nr*  Ant.  Jin.    In  the  edition  of  the  Prtrrrjtta  by  Mian., 

tf  t'Urrr,  p.  P9.   Troxler,  Lo%ik,  ii.  p.  100,  n.  ••.  Wyttcnbach  is  made  to  miv  precisely  the  re 

lirug.  /.fji-ri.  4  114,  p.       n.  ".and  f  120,  p  v«  r*e  of  what  he  lave  down  in  the  original 

4.'ll.    Wvtt.n.hach  makes  Synthetic  method  edition.    See  Pttrc.  Phil.  Log.,  cd.  llaass,  f 

progress  from  particulars  to  nniveraala;  other  64.  —  Ed.] 
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and  analytic  simply  to  denote  a  division  of  the  genus  into  species, 
—  of  the  species  into  individuals;  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general,  looking  only  at  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  employ 
these  terms  to  express  a  resolution  of  the  individual  into  its  various 
attributes.1  But  though  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
ancients  and  moderns  holds  in  general,  still  it  is  exposed  to  sundry 
exceptions;  for,  in  both  periods,  there  are  philosophers  found  at  the 
same  game  of  cross-purposes  with  their  contemporaries  as  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  in  general  are  with  each  other.  This  difference, 
which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  observed  and  stated, 
is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  mistake.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
when  we  use  these  terms,  to  use  them  not  in  exclusive  relation  to 
one  whole  more  than  to  another;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
caro  that  we  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  the  vague  and  one-sided  view  which  is  now  universally  preva- 
lent. So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  analytic  and  synthetic, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  may  notice,  arc,  like  most  of  our  logical  terms, 
taken  from  Geometry.2 

The  Synthetic  Method  is  likewise  called  the  Progressive ;  the 
Analytic  is  called  the  Regressive.    Now  it  is 
The  synthetic  Meth.     plajn  that  this  application  of  the  terms  progres- 
od     br«.,  died  the     ^re  aml  r,Y/r^s.t-ye  is  nitogether  arbitrary.  For 

1'roji  twelve,  ami  I  he  .  "  °  *  , 

Analytic  the  Re^rcs-  tne  import  of  these  words  expresses  a  relation 
»ive.  These  «ie*igna-  to  a  certain  point  of  departure,  —  a  terminus  a 
tion*  wholly  arbitrary,        ^  anj  to  a  cortain  point  of  termination,  —  a 

and  of  various  appli-  .  .  ,  .„    ,  ,  . 

cntj£m  terminus  ad  tjuem ;  and  it  these  have  only  an 

arbitrary  existence,  the  correlative  words  will, 
consequently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  point  of  departure,  —  the  point  from  which  the  Pro- 
gressive process  starts,  —  may  be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our 
experience, — the  principiata, —  the  notiora  nobis,'  or  the  abstract 
generalities  of  intelligence,  —  the  principia, —  the  notiora  nutura. 
Each  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point.  The  Analytic  process  is  chronologically  first  in  the  order  of 
knowledge,  and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  call  it  the  progres- 
sive, as  starting  from  the  primary  data  of  our  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  Synthetic  process,  as  following  the  order  of  consti- 
tution, is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  like- 
wise reasonably  call  it  the  jfrogressire,  as  starting  from  the  primary 
elements  of  existence.    The  application  of  these  terms  as  synonyms 

1  [See  Arhtotlc,  PKysira,  L.  Ir.  0.  8.   Timp-    Analysis  of  Geometry,  sec  riotimis,  Enntad., 
ler,  Wiw  .V""f«,  L.  >i.  c.  1.  qu.  11,  p.  24S  |     It.  L.  ix.  c.  6.   I'bilopoDas,  In  Am.  JW.,  f. 
S  See  above,  p.  1SMJ,  u.  4.  -  £p.    lOa  the    86",Veuct  1534  ] 
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of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  processes,  is,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  man- 
ifestly open  to  confusion  and  contradiction.  And  such  has  been 
the  case.  I  find  that  the  philosophers  are  as  much  at  cross-purposes 
in  their  application  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
processes,  as  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  dif- 
ferent wholes. 

In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  Synthesis 
has  been  called  the  Progressive,  Analysis  the 
in  *en<rm),  8ynthe-     Regressive,  process ;  an  application  of  terms 
■is  bas  been  d«ig-     ^hich  has  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  passage 
a^ABd^tauTi^     in  Aristotle,  who  says  that  there  are  two  ways 
Ktwive  Process,  of  scientific  procedure,  —  the  one  from  princi- 

ples (aim  rC>v  apxwv),  the  other  to  principles  (ort 
tos  apxas).  From  this,  and  from  another  similar  passage  in  Plato,  (?) 
the  term  progressive  has  been  applied  to  the  process  of  Comprehen- 
sive Synthesis  (progrediendi  a  principiis  ad  principiata),  the  term 
regressive,  to  the  process  of  Comprehensive  Analysis  {progrediendi 
a  principiatis  ad  principia.)1 

So  much  for  the  general  relations  of  Method  to  thought,  and  the 
general  constituents  of  Method  itsel£    It  now 

Mt-tliod  in  special.  .  .  .         ,  -  .  , 

remains  to  consider  what  are  the  particular  ap- 
plications of  Method,  by  which  Logic  accomplishes  the  Formal  Per- 
fection of  thought.  In  doing  this,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  formal 
perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of  various  virtues,  Logic  must 
accommodate  its  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail ;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several  virtues  are  ac- 
quired, will,  in  their  union,  constitute  the  system  of  Logical  Method- 
ology.   On  this  I  will  give  you  a  paragraph. 

f  LXXXI.  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of 
^    ttt^t  t    ,      the  tnree  virtues  or  characters:  —  1°,  Of 

Far.  LXXXI.  l,o gU 

ml  Methodology,-  Its  Clearness;  2°,  Of  Distinctness,  involving 
Three  pMu.  Completeness  ;  and,  3°,  Of  Ilarmony.  The 

character  of  Clearness  depends  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  Comprehension  of  our  notions ;  the  character  of  Dis- 
tinctness depends  principally  on  the  development  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  our  notions;  and  the  character  of  Harmony,  on  the 


1  B*.  Kit ,  i.  2  (4).  The  reference  to  Plato,  quoted  in  Is.  Casaubon*  note.  On  the  riewa 
whom  Aristotle  mentions  a*  making  a  similar  or  Method  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see  Sclieib- 
distlnctlon,  is  probably  to  be  found  by  com-  ler  aud  Downam.J  (Scheibler,  Oprm  Lagica, 
paring  two  separate  passages  in  the  Rrpublie,  Para,  ir.,  Trtut.  ^tfliog.,  o.  xvil.,  D*  Mtthodo, 
B.  iv.  p.  485,  vi.  p.  604.  —  Ed.  [Plato  is  said  tit.  7,  p.  603.  Dowuam.fbm.  in  P.  Kami  Din- 
to  bare  taught  Aualysls  to  Leodamaa  the  Uei Uam,  L.  ii.  o.  17,  p.  482.  —  Ed.] 
See  Laertius,  L.  ill.  24,  and  I' roc  I  us, 
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mutual  Concatenation  of  our  notions.  The  rules  by  which 
these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  constitute  the  Three  Parts 
of  Logical  Methodology.  Of  these,  the  first  constitutes  the 
Doctrine  of  Definition  ;  the  second,  the  Doctrine  of  Division  ; 
and  the  third,  the  Doctrine  of  Probation} 

*»  When  we  turn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and  deal  with  them 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  constituted  into  a 
scientific  whole,  we  must  perform  a  three-fold 
operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what  we  think,  that  is, 
what  is  comprehended  in  a  thought.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  how  many  things  we  think  o£  that  is,  to  how  many  objects 
the  thought  extends  or  reaches,  that  is,  how  many  are  conceived, 
under  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  why  wo  think  so 
and  so,  and  not  in  any  other  manner;  in  other  words,  how  the 
thoughts  are  bound  together  as  reasons  and  consequents.  The  first 
consideration,  therefore,  regards  the  comprehension  ;  the  second,  the 
extension  ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of  our  thoughts.  But  the 
comprehension  is  ascertained  by  definitions ;  the  extension  by  divi- 
sions; and  the  concatenation  by  probations."*  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology  in 
detail ;  and  first,  of  Declaration  or  Definition,  in  regard  to  which  I 
give  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXXII.  How  to  make  a  notion  Clear,  is  shown  by  the 
logical  doctrine  of  Declaration,  or  Defini- 
p«.i,xxxinTb.     tion  in  it8  wijer  gense.   A  Declaration  (or 

Dootrino  of  Doclara-  _    .  .         .  .  ,  .  ~ 

L         Definition  in  its  wider  sense)  is  a  Categori- 


cal Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or 
members,  viz^  of  a  Subject  Defined  (membrum  definitum)  and 
of  the  Defining  Attributes  of  the  subject,  that  is,  those  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  things  (membrum  defmens).  This 
latter  member  really  contains  the  Definition,  and  is  often  itself 
so  denominated.  Simple  notions,  as  containing  no  plurality  of 
attributes,  arc  ineapable  of  definition* 


1  King,  Logik,  S  12U.  —  Ed.  [Ramos  ni  68.  and  make*  four  special  logical 

the  first  to  lulroduoe  Method  as  a  part  of  Divbfon,  Definition,  Analyst,  Deraonstra- 

LogJc  under  Syllogistic  (see  his  DiaUttien,  L.  tion.    Eustachlus  treats  of  Method  under 

il.  o.  17),  and  the  Port  Royalists  (1062)  made  Judgment,  and  Scheibler  under  Syllogistic.) 


it  a  fourth  part  of  logic    See  La  Logout  ou  [Euntachius,  Summa  Philosophic  Logica,  P.  ii. 

V  Art  *  P*Mrr,  Prcm.  Dl*.,  p.  26,  pp.  47.  60.  Tract.  2.    Dt  M'thodo,  p.  106,  ed.  Lugd.  Ba- 

Qnat.  Part.,  p  446  tt  stq.  ed.  1776.   Gassendl,  lav.,  1747.    First  edition,  1609.  Scheibler, 

In  his  InstiiHtio  Logita,  has  Pars  iv.,  D*  Mttk-  Optra  Logica,  Pars  It.  c.  xviii.  p.  696  et  ttq. — 

odo.   He  died  in  1656  j  his  Logic  appeared  Eo  ] 

posthumously  in  1668.    John  of  Damascus  »  Krug,  Logik,  {  121*.  —  Eo. 

tweaks  strongly  of  Method  in  bis  Dialectic,  ch.  «  Krug,  Logik,  J  121».  —  E». 
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The  terms  declaration  and  definition,  which  are  here  used  as  appli- 
cable to  the  same  process,  express  it,  however, 
ThT^'lLtom.     in  different  aspects.    The  term  declaration  (elec- 
tion and  Ignition     laratio)  is  a  word  somewhat  vaguely  employed 
expre^  the  «»me  pro-     in  English  ;  it  is  here  used  strictly  in  its  proper 
"  dlffL'rent  sense  of  throwing  light  upon,  —  clearing  uj). 


The  term  definition  (definitio)  is  employed  in  a 
more  general,  and  in  a  more  special,  signification.  Of  the  latter  we 
are  soon  to  speak.  At  present,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  meaning  of 
an  enclosing  within  limits  —  the  separating  a  thing  from  others. 
Were  the  term  declaration  not  of  so  vague  and  vacillating  a  sense, 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  it  alone  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion, and  to  reserve  the  term  definition  for  the  special  signification. 

i 

If  LXXXIII.  The  process  of  Definition  is  founded  on  the 
logical  relations  of  Subordination,  Coordi- 
par.  Lxxxin.  Den-     nation,  and  Congruence.    To  this  end  we 
union  m  it*  itriettr     discriminate  the  constituent  characters  of  a 

■enic,  —  what. 

notion  into  the  Essential,  or  those  which 
belong  to  it  in  its  unrestricted  universality,  and  into  the  Unes- 
sential, or  those  which  belong  to  some  only  of  its  species.  The 
Essential  arc  again  discriminated  into  Original  and  Derivative, 
a  division  which  coincides  with  that  into  Internal  or  Proper, 
and  External.  In  giving  the  sum  of  the  original  characters 
constituent  of  a  notion,  consists  its  Definition  in  the  stricter 
sense.  A  Definition  in  the  stricter  sense  must  consequently 
afford  at  least  two,  and  properly  only  two,  original  characters, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Genus  immediately  superior  (genus  prusi 'noun), 
and  that  of  the  Difference  by  which  it  is  itself  marked  out 
from  its  coordinates  as  a  distinct  species  (nota  specialis,  differ- 
entia specifica).1 

Declarations  (or  definitions  in  the  wider  sense)  obtain  various 
denominations  according  as  the  process  is  per- 
Kxpiication.         formed  in  different  manners  and  degrees.  A 
Declaration  namC*  °f     Declaration  is  called  an  Explication  (explicatio), 
Explication,  when  the  predicate  or  defining  member  indeter- 

Exposition.  minately  evolves  only  some  of  the  characters 

belonging  to  the  subject.  Tt  is  called  an  Exposi- 
tion (cxpositio),  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued  through 

1  (Cf.  Aristotle,  Topita,  i.  6.  Keckermann,  pp.  <m.  Scbdbler, Topica, c  30.  Ricbter, 
t>V*i,m<>  Loei«,  M.nus,  L  I.  c  17.    Optta,t  L    Log,k,  p.  W.J 


I 

1 
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several  explications.    It  is  called  a  Description  {descriptio),  when 

the  subject  is  made  known  tlirough  a  number 

Description.  .    .  .  , 

ol  concrete  characteristics,    r  inally,  it  is  called 


a  Definition  Proper,  when,  as  I  have  said,  two 
of  the  essential  and  original  attributes  of  the  defined  subject  arc 
given,  whereof  the  one  is  common  to  it  with  the  various  species  of 
the  same  genus,  and  the  other  discriminates  it  from  these.1 

"Definitions  are  distinguished  also  into  Verbal  or  Nominal,  into 
Real,  and  into  Genetic  {definitiones  nominales, 
DeAnitfon*.  -  Nom-     realcs,  genet-toe),  according  as  they  arc  conver- 

Inal,  Real,  and  Ocuo-  ^  mem\ng  Qf  a  form,  w|tJ1  tne  nnture 

.  of  a  thing,  or  with  its  rise  or  production.5  Nom- 
inal Definitions  are,  it  is  evident,  merely  explications.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  general  only  used  as  preliminary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  more  perfect  declarations.  In  Real  Definitions  the 
thing  defined  is  considered  as  already  there,  as  existing  (ok),  and 
the  notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition.  They  are 
thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is  given  explicitly  in  the  predi- 
cate or  defining  member,  which  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the 
subject  or  member  defined.  In  Genetic  Definitions  the  defined 
subject  is  considered  as  in  the  progress  to  be,  as  becoming  yiyvon*- 
vov\  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be  made,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
definition,  which  is  consequently  synthetic,  that  is,  place*  in  the 
predicate  or  defining  member  more  than  is  given  in  the  subject  or 
member  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  species,  the  following 
three  definitions  of  a  circle  may  suffice: —  1.  The  Nominal  Defini- 
tion, —  The  word  circle  signifies  a  uniformly  curved  line.  2.  The 
Real  Definition, — A  circle  is  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  of  which 
all  the  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  3.  The  Genetic 
Definition, — A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw  around,  and  always 
at  the  same  distance  from,  a  fixed  point,  a  movable  point  which 
leaves  its  trace,  until  the  termination  of  the  movement  coincides 
with  the  commencement.3  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  which  relate  to  quantities  repre- 
sented in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  are  principally  conver- 
sant with  such  notions, and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician 
usually  denominates  such  genetic  definitions  real  definition*,  while 
the  others  he  calls  without  distinction  nominal  definitions." '* 
The  laws  of  Definition  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 


1  Cf.  Km*,  Lnfik.  1 122.  —  Ed.  tion,  from  Wolf,  PWtowpAw  Ratienalit,  s  191 

*[Cf.  H«a*ch,  Systtma  Lopcum,  }  809  tt  —Ed. 

f,.]  *  Krug,  Log*,  J  123.  Anm.  3,  pp.  44S,  44* 
3  Tlti*  example  is  taken,  wltb  ram 
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f  LXXXIV.  A  definition  should  be  Adequate  (adeqvata), 
that  is,  the  subject  defined,  and  the  predi- 


J^^T     cate  defining,  should  be  equivalent  or  of  the 

same  extension.  If  not,  the  sphere  of  the 
predicate  is  either  less  than  that  of  the  subject,  and  the  defini- 
tion Too  Narrow  (anyustior),  or  greater,  and  the  definition 
Too  Wide  (latior). 

II.  It  should  not  define  by  Negative  or  Divisive  attributes 
( Ne  sit  negaiu,  ne  fiat  per  disjuncta). 

III.  It  should  not  be  Tautological,  —  what  is  contained  in 
the  defined,  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  defiuing  clause  (Ne 
sit  circulus  vel  diaUelon  in  definiendo). 

IV.  It  should  be  Precise,  that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential, 
nothing  superfluous  (Definitio  ne  sit  abundans). 

V.  It  should  be  Perspicuous,  that  is,  couched  in  terms  intel- 
ligible, and  not  figurative,  but  proper  and  compendious.1 


The  First  of  these  rules :  — That  the  definition  should  be  ade- 
quate, that  is,  that  the  definiens  and  definitum 

First  Rale. 


Explication.  ghould  b(j  Qf  ^  game  extengio|lt  ig  toQ  mnnife8t 


to  require  much  commentary.  Is  the  definition 
too  wide  ?  —  then  more  is  declared  than  onght  to  be  declared  ;  is  it 
too  narrow  ? —  then  less  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declared;  — 
and,  in  either  case,  the  definition  does  not  fully  accomplish  the  end 
which  it  proposes.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definition,  we  must 
attend  to  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  that  attribute  should 
be  given  which  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  class ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given 
which  not  only  distinguishes  it  in  general  from  all  other  things,  but 
proximately  from  things  which  are  included  with  it  under  a  common 
class.  This  is  expressed  by  Logicians  in  the  rule  —  Definitio  con- 
stet  genere  proximo  et  differentia  ultima,  —  Let  the  definition  consist 
of  the  nearest  genus  and  of  the  lowest  difference.  But  as  the  no- 
tion and  its  definition,  if  this  rule  be  obeyed,  are  necessarily  identical 
or  convertible  notions,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  same  extent; 
consequently,  everything  to  which  the  definition  applies,  and  noth- 
ing to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the  thing  defined.  Thus  :  —  if 
the  definition,  J  fan  is  a  rational  animal,  be  adequate,  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  —  Kvery  rational  animal  is  human:  — nothing  which  is 
not  a  rational  animal  is  human.    Bnt  we  cannot  say  this,  for 

1  Vf.  Kru|r,  Logtk.  t  123.  —  Ed.   [Victoria,     Definition*.  Opera,  p.  648  ft  Mf .    Baffler,  Fm- 
Logik,  i  223  «t  f  9.   Sigvart,  Handbntk  zu  Vor-    tex  dt  Conseqnmtt,  \  45-61.  Goclenlua, 
iit*r  di*  Loftk,  i  371.   Boetbiua,  Dt    nn  PkOotopkitmm,  e.  Dt/imitin,  p.  600.] 
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though  this  may  be  true  of  this  earth,  we  can  conceive  in  other 
worlds  rational  animals  which  are  not  human.  The  definition  is, 
therefore,  in  this  case  too  wide ;  to  make  it  adequate,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  add  terrestrial  or  some  such  term  —  as,  Jtfan  is  a  rational 
anim<U  of  this  earth.  Again,  were  we  to  define  Man,  —  a  ration- 
ally acting  animal  of  this  earth, — the  definition  would  be  too 
▲  narrow ;  for  it  would  be  false  to  say,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not 
acting  rationally  is  human,  for  not  only  children,  but  many  adult 
persons  would  be  excluded  by  this  definition,  which  is,  therefore,  too 
narrow.1 

The  Second  Rule  is,  —  That  the  definition  should  not  be  made  by 
negations,  or  disjunctions.  In  regard  to  the  for- 

Secoud  Rule.  .  ,  ,  ~ 

mer,  —  negations,  —  that  we  should  define  a 
thing  by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  what  it  is  not,  —  the  reason  of  the 
rule  is  manifest.  The  definition  should  be  an  affirmative  proposition, 
for  it  ought  to  contain  the  positive,  the  actual,  qualities  of  the  no- 
tion defined,  that  is,  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
must  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  or  denied  of  it.  If  there  are 
characters  which,  as  referred  to  the  subject,  afford  purely  negative 
judgments;  —  this  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  notion,  and  have  only  obtained  a  precursory  definition 
of  it,  enclosing  it  within  only  negative  boundaries.  For  a  definition 
which  contains  only  negative  attributions,  affords  merely  an  empty 
notion, —  a  notion  which  is  to  be  called  a  nothing;  for,  as  some 
think,  it  must  at  least  possess  one  positive  character,  and  its  defini- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  made  up  exclusively  of  negative  attri- 
butes. If,  however,  a  notion  stands  opposed  to  another  which  has 
already  been  declared  by  positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by 
negative  characters,  —  provided  always  that  the  genus  is  positively 
determined.  Thus  Cnvier  and  other  naturalists  define  a  certain  or- 
der of  animals  by  the  negation  of  a  spine  or  back-bone,  —  the  inver- 
tebrata  as  opposed  to  the  vertebrata  /  and  many  such  definitions 
occur  in  Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  roust  not  consist  of  divisive  or 
disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a  definition  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the 
other,  affords  us  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  knowledge.  If  the  disjunction  be  contradictory,  its 
enunciation  is,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  zero;  for  to  say  that  a  thing 
either  is  or  is  not  so  and  so,  is  to  tell  us  that  of  which  we  required 
no  assertion  to  assure  us.  But  a  definition  by  disparate  alternatives 

l  Ct  Knig,  Logik,  ♦  123.  A  urn.  I.  -  Eo. 
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is,  though  it  may  vaguely  circumscribe  a  notion,  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  prelusory  definition,  and  as  the  mark  of  an  incipient  and 
yet  imperfect  knowledge.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  de- 
finitions by  divisive  attributes  with  propositions  expressive  of  a 
division. 

The  Third  Rule  is,  —  "The  definition  should  not  be  tautological; 

that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be  defined  by 
T»,ird  Rule  hsclf    Thig  y.      .       n  d  dcfitii      •      d  j 

Drfimug  in  A  circle.  ,  .'if 

This  rule  may  be  violated  either  immediately  or 
mediately.  The  definition,  —  Law  is  a  lawful  command,  —  is  an 
'example  of  the  immediate  circle.  A  mediate  circle  requires,  at 
least,  two  correlative  definitions,  a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For 
example,  —  Iaiw  is  the  expressed  tcish  of  a  rt//er,  and  a  ruler  is  one 
tr/io  establishes  taxes.  The  circle,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 
manifest  or  oecult  according  as  the  thing  defined  is  repeated  in  the 
same  terms,  or  with  other  synonymous  words.  In  the  previous  ex- 
ample it  was  manifest.  In  the  following  it  is  concealed  : —  Grati- 
tude is  a  virtue  of  ac/.nowbdy ment,  —  liiylU  is  the  competence  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  Such  declarations  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  prelusory  or  nominal  definitions.  Concealed  circular  definitions 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
mediate  or  remote ;  for  we  are  very  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  difference  of  expression,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
declared  a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  the  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  this  besetting 
vice.  The  ancients  called  the  circular  definition  also  by  the  name 
of  ])iaU>Jon,  as  in  this  case  we  declare  the  definitum  and  the 
d'fnii.ns  reciprocally  by  each  other  (hi  oAAtJXwv).1  In  probation 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names."  2  We  may,  I 
think,  call  them  by  the  homely  English  appellation  of  the  Seesaw. 
The  Fourth  liulo  is,  — "That  the  definition  should  be  precise; 

that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothing  su- 
perfluous.  Unessential  or  contingent  attributes 
are  not  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  as  they  are  now  present,  now 
absent,  and  may  likewise  be  met  with  in  other  things  which  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  notion  to  be  defined,  they,  consequently, 
if  admitted  into  a  definition,  render  it  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow.  The  well-known  Platonic  definition,  — 4  Man  is 
a  two-It  {Hied  animal  without  feathers]  —  could,  as  containing  only 
unessential  characters,  be  easily  refuted,  as  waB  done  by  a  plucked 


l  Compare  Sextus  Empiriciu,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.,  8  King,  Logik,  {  128.  Anm.  8.  —  Ed. 
l.lt»,  ii.  68.-Ei>. 
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cock.1  And  when  a  definition  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  such  attri- 
butes, and  when,  in  consequence  of  their  intermixture  with  essen- 
tial characters,  the  definition  does  not  absolutely  fail,  still  there  is  a 
sin  committed  against  logical  purity  or  precision,  in  assuming  into 
the  declaration  qualities  such  as  do  not  deterrainately  designate  what 
is  defined.  On  the  same  principle,  all  derivative  characters  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition;  for  although  they  may  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  thing  defined,  still  they  overlay  the  declaration 
with  superfluous  accessories,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thing,  but  are  a  mere  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  fault  is  committed  in  the  following  defini- 
tion :  —  The  Circle  is  a  curved  line  returning  upon  itself,  tlie  parts 
of  which  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point.  Hero 
precision  is  violated,  though  the  definition  be  otherwise  correct.  For 
that  every  line  returning  upon  itself  is  curved,  and  that  the  point 
from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  line  arc  equidistant  is  the  central 
point,  —  these  are  mero  consequences  of  the  returning  on  itself  and 
of  the  equidistance.  Derivative  characters  are  thus  mixed  up  with 
the  original,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  is  not  precise/'8 

The  Fifth  rule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  perspicuous, 
that  is,  couched  in  terms  intelligible,  not  figurn- 
tive,  and  compendious,    lhat  definitions  ought 
to  be  perspicuous,  is  self-evident.    For  why  do  we  declare  or  define 
at  all?    The  perspicuity  of  the  definition  depends,  in  the  first  place, 

on  the  intelligible  character  of  the  language,  and 
in  order  to  pcrgpi-     tnj8  again  depends  on  the  employment  of  words 
emty  in  Definition,         ln(Jjr  received  or  ordinary  signification.  The 

1.  J  be  Jmiguuffe  matt  >  . 

be  intelligible.  meaning  of  words,  both  separate  and  in  con- 

junction, is  already  determined  by  conventional 
usage ;  when,  therefore,  wo  hear  or  read  these,  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  them  their  ordinary  meaning.  Misconceptions  of  every 
kind  must,  therefore,  arise  from  a  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
usage;  and  though  the  definition,  in  the  sense  of  the  definer,  may 
be  correct,  still  false  conceptions  are  almost  inevitable  for  others. 
If  such  a  deviation  becomes  necessary,. in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mon meaning  attached  to  certain  words  not  corresponding  to  cer- 
tain notions,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  appended  a  comment 
or  nominal  definition,  by  which  we  shall  be  warned  that  such 
words  are  used  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more  restricted  than  they 
obtain  in  ordinary  usage.  But,  in  the  second  place,  words  ought 
not  only  to  be  used  in  their  usual  signification,  —  that  signification, 


1  Diog.  Lacrt.,  tI.  40.  —  Ed.  »  Krug,  Logik,  J  123.  Anm.  2.  —  Ed. 
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if  the  definition  be  perspicuous,  must  not  bo  figurative  but  proper. 
Tropes  and  figures  are  logical  hieroglyphics,  and  themselves  re- 
quire a  declaration.    They  do  not  indicate  the 
a.  The  meaning  mutt     tuing  itself,  but  only  something  similar."1  Such, 
be^not  figurative,  but     for  ^^pj^  are  tne  definitions  we  have  of 

Logic  as  the  Pharus  InteUectus,  —  the  Light- 
house  of  the  Understanding <,  —  the  Cynosura  Veritatis,  —  the  Cy- 
nosure of  Truth,  —  the  Medicina  Mentis,  —  the  Physic  of  t/ie 
Mind,  etc.* 

"However,  many  expressions,  originally  metaphorical  (such  as 
conception,  imagination,  comprehension,  representation,  etc  etc), 
have  by  usage  been  long  since  reduced  from  figurative  to  proper 
terms,  so  that  we  may  employ  these  in  definitions  without  scruple, 
—  nay  frequently  must,  as  there  are  no  others  to  be  found. 
tt  In  the  third  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition  depends  upon 
its  brevity.    A  long  definition  is  not  only  bur- 
must  be' brief. "  ^     thensome  to  the  memory,  but  likewise  to  the 

understanding,  which  ought  to  comprehend  it  at 
a  single  jet.  Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity  or  completeness."3 

"The  rules  hitherto  considered  proximately  relate  to  Definitions 
in  the  stricter  sense.  In  reference  to  the  other 
The  other  kinda  of  kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  modifica- 
tions and  exceptions  admitted.  These  Dilueida- 
tions  or  Explications,  as  they  make  no  pretence 
to  logical  perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  definitions,  are  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
dealt  with.  They  are  useful,  provided  they  contain  even  a  single 
true  character  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  apprehension  of 
others.  They  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  too  wide,  sometimes  too 
narrow.    A  contingent  and  derivative  character  may  be  also  useful 

for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  original. 

Circular  Definitions.       , ,  .       ,       -i»  r»   • .  •  1  « 

Even  Circular  Definitions  are  not  here  abso- 
lutely to  be  condemned,  if  thereby  the  language  is  rendered  simpler 

and  clearer.    Figurative  Expressions  are  like- 

HoTnti™  EXPrt*     wise  iu  them  le8S  faulty  than  in  definition9 

proper,  inasmuch  as  such  expressions,  by  the 

analogies  they  suggest,  contribute  always  something  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  notion. 

"  In  regard  to  Descriptions,  these  must  be  adequato,  and  no  circle 


1  Krug,  Logih,  f  128.  Anm.  4.  — Ed.  s  See  above,  p.  26.— Ed. 

5Krug.au/. -Ed. 
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in  them.  Bat  they  need  not  be  bo  precise  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  derivative  or  contingent  characters. 
For  descriptions  ought  to  enumerate  the  char- 
acters of  a  thing  as  fully  as  possible ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
be  so  brief  as  definitions.  They  cannot,  however,  exceed  a  certain 
measure  in  point  of  length."1 

1  King,  Log*,  *  123.  Aura.  6 — Ed. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 

METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 

II.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  DIVISION. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Second  ChapterofLogic.il  Methodology, — 
the  Doctrine  of  Division,  —  the  doctrine  which 

Division. 

affords  us  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  Method, 
by  which  we  render  our  knowledge  more  distinct  and  exhaustive. 
I  shall  preface  the  subject  of  Logical  Division  by  some  observations 
on  Division  in  general. 

w  Under  Division  (divisio,  8uup«ris)  we  understand  in  general  the 
sundering  of  the  whole  into  its  parts.1  The 

Division  in  iretirrul 

object  which  is  divided  is  called  the  divided 
whole  {totnm  divisum),  and  this  whole  must  be  a  connected  many, 
—  a  connected  multiplicity,  for  otherwise  no  division  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  divided  whole  must  comprise  at  least  one  character, 
affording  the  condition  of  a  certain  possible  splitting  of  the  object, 
or  through  which  a  certain  opposition  of  the  object  becomes  recog- 
nized ;  and  this  character  must  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
object,  if  the  division  be  not  aimless  and  without  utility.  Thia 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  the  division  is  possible,  is  called 
the  principle  of  the  division  (principium  sive  fttndameiitum  dicisi- 
onis) ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  distraction  of  the  whole,  come 
into  view,  are  called  the  divisive  members  (membra  dividentia). 
When  a  whole  is  divided  into  its  parts,  these  parts  may,  either  all 
or  some,  be  themsejves  still  connected  multiplicities;  and  if  these 
are  again  divided,  there  results  a  subdivision  (subdivisio),  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  which  are  called  the  subdivisive  members  (membra 
subdividentia).  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  differ- 
ently divided  from  different  points  of  view,  whereby  condi  visions 


1  [On  DiTttou  and  iU  various  kind*,  f«  Ammoniui,  Dt  Quinqut  Yocibn,  f.      Aid.  IMS  ] 
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(condivisiones)  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally 
coordinated.  If  a  division  has  only  two  members,  it  is  called  a 
dichotomy  (dichotomia)  ;  if  three,  a  trichotomy  (trichotomia)  ;  if 
four,  a  tetrachotomy ;  if  many,  a  polytomy,  etc. 

"Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  according  to 

the  different  kind  of  whole  which  it  sunders  into 
Dirwonortwoipe.     pfirtg  1    These  parts  are  either  contained  in  the 
Sw/JiJkion.  divided  whole,  or  they  are  contained  under  it. 

In  the  former  case  the  division  is  called  a  pxirti- 
tion  (p<irtitio,iirapi3fir]<Ti<;)^  in  the  latter,  it  is  named  a  logical  divi- 
sion? Partition  finds  an  application  only  when  the  object  to  be 
divided  is  a  whole  compounded  of  parts,  —  consequently,  where 
the  notion  of  the  object  is  a  complex  one;  Logical  Division,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  its  application  only  where  the  notion  contains  a 
plurality  of  characters  under  it,  and  where,  consequently,  the  notion 
is  a  universal  one.  The  simple  notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Parti- 
tion;  and  the  individual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division. 

Partition  is  divided  into  a  physical  or  real,  when 
^^°nnthxrUmi     the  parts  can  actually  be  separated  from  each 

other ;  and  into  a  metaphysical  or  idcrd,  when 
the  parts  can  only  be  sundered  by  Abstraction.4  It  may  be  applied 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole,  or  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  parts.  In  the  former  case,  the  parts  are  given 
and  the  whole  is  sought;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  given  and  the 
parts  are  sought.  If  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  Bought  out, 
the  object  is  first  of  all  separated  into  its  proximate,  and,  thereafter, 
into  its  remoter  parts,  until  either  any  further  partition  is  impossible, 

1  (On  various  kinds  of  Whole*,  «*•  Cam-  Ily  Division,  triangh  Is  dfetingnirtwd,  1°, 

muel,  Rntionalis  et  lOalis  rhtU.iwphta,  L.  iv.  Into  (be  two  Fpecies  of  rectilinear  nml  curvi- 

sect.  iii.  di*p.  iv.  p.  277,]  [and  above,  Lteturrs  linear.    2°,  Both  of  these  arc  n^nin  ftibdi* 

on  MttnptitjMfi,  p.  607;  Leeturts  on  Lugtty  p.  vided  (A)  by  reference  to  the  *ide«,  (B)  by 

1*2.  —  Ku.)  reference  to  the  an  flies.   By  referent*  to  the 

*  'Awapi^tjffii  ig  properly  a  rhetorical  side*,  irmmgUt  are  divided  iuto  the  three 

term,  and  i-i^nitfe*  the  division  of  n  subject  sj<ecie*  of  equilateral,  ico*cele5,  and  sen  lone, 

into  siiccepMve  head*,  first,  tteomf,  etc.    iSce  (The  dichotomic  division  would,  however,  be 

liermogen**,  Il«pl  iStier.   Hhttvnt  G«?ri,  i.  p.  here  more  proper.)   By  reference  to  the  att- 

101,  ed.  Aid  —  I'.n.  KltJS  "'©>  are  divided  into  the  three  secies  of 

3  [See  ht-ckermaun,  Sysuma  Lfigie<r,  L.  I.  rectangular,  i  *.  triangle  which  ha.-*  one  of 

0.  3.    Or*ra,  1. 1,  p.  057.    Droblxch,  Jt'ut  Dar.  its  auglus  right;  into  amblygon,  or  triangle 

UtUung  tirr  Logik,i  112.    Krug,  L<V'A,  i  124.  which  has  one  of  Its  angles  obtus*;  aud  into 

Anm  2  ]  oxygon,  r.  *.  triangle  which  has  its  three 

*  By  Partition,  trroMfftr  may  be  distinguished,  angles  acute. 

1°,  Into  a  certain  portion  of  s]Mice  included  By  Definition,  triavgU  is  distinguished  into 


wit lii n  certain  boundaries;  2°,  Into  ciden  and  figure  of  three  sides,  equal  to  triangular 
angles;  3°.  Into  two  triangles,  or  into  atra-    figure;  that  is,  into  figvrr,  tho  proximate 


aud  a  triangle.  The  first  two  parti-    genus,  and  tnJattnU  or 
tlous  aie  ideal,  they  cannot  be  actually  ao-    cnUai  quality, 
oomplisbed.  The  last  is  real,  it  may. 
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or  the  partition  has  attained  its  end.  To  this  there  is,  however,  re- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  object,  of  its  parts  proximate 
and  remote,  and  of  the  connection  of  theso  parts  together,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole.  We  must,  likewise,  take  heed  whether  the 
partition  be  not  determined  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and  more 
remote  may  be  very  vague  and  undetermined.  If  the  parts  bo 
given,  and  from  them  the  whole  sought  out,  this  is  accomplished 
when  we  have  discovered  the  order,  —  the  arrangement,  of  the 
parts ;  and  this  again  is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  division 
is  discovered ;  and  of  this  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge,  either  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  particular  end  we  have 
in  view.  If,  for  example,  a  multitude  of  books,  of  every  various 
kind,  are  arranged  into  the  whole  of  a  well-ordered  library,  —  in 
this  case  the  greater  or  lesser  similarity  of  subject  will  afford,  either 
exclusively  or  mainly,  the  principle  of  division.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently,  that  the  parts  are  ordered  or  arranged 
according  to  different  rules,  and  by  them  connected  into  a  whole ; 
and,  in  this  case,  as  the  different  rules  of  the  arrangement  cannot 
together  and  at  once  accomplish  this,  it  is  proper  that  the  less 
important  arrangement  should  yield  to  the  more  important ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  ordering  of  a  library,  when,  besides  the  contents 
of  the  books,  we  take  into  account  their  language,  skte,  antiquity, 
binding,  etc." 1 

I  now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph : 

f  LXXXV.  The  Distinctness  and  Completeness  of  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pro- 

8uup«<r«).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  bo  given  through  a  foregone  process  of 
Definition  or  Declaration ;  and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts 
of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  determined  not  by  the 
development  of  the  Comprehension,  but  by  the  development 
of  the  Extension.  As  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  in  an  object,  that  is,  the 
comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion,  Clear ;  Logical  Division 
proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  a  notion,  Distinct  and  Exhaustive. 
Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  the  extensiou  of  a 

1  Ewer,  Lor*,  *|  134, 185,  p.  2Cl-*».  -  Ed. 
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notion ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive  proposition)  of 
which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject,  and  the 
notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
(the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle),  although  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Copulative  Categorical  Judgment. 
The  rules  by  which  this  process  is  regulated  are  seven : 

1°.  Every  Division  should  bo  governed  by  some  principle, 
(Divisio  we  careat  fundamento). 

2°.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  only  a  single 
principle. 

3°.  The  principle  of  Division  should  be  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  divided  notion,  and  the  division,  therefore, 
neither  complex  nor  without  a  purpose. 

4°.  No  dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself 
exhaust  the  subject. 

5°.  The  dividing  members,  taken  together,  must  exhaust,  but 
only  exhaust,  the  subject. 

6°.  The  divisive  members  must  be  reciprocally  exclusive. 

7°.  The  divisions  must  proceed  continuously  from  immediate 
to  mediate  differences  {Divisio  ne  JicU  per  saltum). 

In  this  paragraph  are  contained,  first,  the  general  Principles  of 
Logical  Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws  by 
Explication.         which  it  is  governed.    I  shall  now  illustrate 
these  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  "the  distinctness  and  complete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  process  which  is 
termed  Division  (divisio,  &atp«m).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of  defini- 
tion, and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts  of  this  whole  which  are 
found  and  determined  not  by  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sion, but  by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical  defini- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  in  a 
notion,  that  is,  its  comprehension,  clear ;  logical  division  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  a  notion,  distinct.  Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject, 
and  the  notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  judgments  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usually  oxpressed  in 
the  form  of  a  copulative  categorical  judgment." 

45 
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The  special  virtue,  the  particular  element,  of  perfect  thinking, 
which  Division  enables  us  to  acquire,  is  Dis- 

DEl|<Ic0f  Dr°n  "  tinctne88^  hut>  at  the  8ame  time»  h  is  evident 
iriyTcZ&J^'  that  lt  cannot  accomplish  this  without  render- 
ing our  thinking  more  complete.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  secondary  and  collateral  result;  for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  principally  proposes  to  solve  is, — 
to  afford  us  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  a  given 
notion,  through  a  complete  or  exhaustive  series  of  subordinate  or 
coordinate  notions.  This  utility  of  Division,  in  rendering  our 
knowledge  more  complete,  is,  I  find,  stated  by  Aristotle,1  though 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent  logicians.  He  observes  that 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  division  that  we  can  be  assured  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  definition  of  a  thing. 

M  As  it  is  by  means  of  division  that  we  discover  what  are  the 
^  characters  contained  under  the  notion  of  an 

As  maiiv  kinds  of         ....  ,  ,  , 

Division  poMibie  m  object,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  many 
there  are  characters  kinds  of  division  possible  as  there  are  charac- 
•JTordto*  a  Principle     ters  contained  under  the  notion  of  an  object, 

which  may  afford  the  principle  of  a  different 
division.  If  the  characters  which  afford  the  principle  of  a  division 
are  only  external  and  contingent,  there  is  a  division  in  the  wider 
sense ;  if,  again,  they  are  internal  and  constant,  there  is  a  division 
in  the  stricter  sense  :  i£  finally,  they  arc  not  only  internal  but  also 
essential  and  original,  there  is  a  division  in  the  strictest  sense. 

From  the  very  conception  of  logical  division,  it 
▲  universal  notion     jg  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  applied  where 

Xogicai  Division*         *De  °^jec^  *°  De  divided  is  a  universal  notion, 

and  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  individ- 
ual ;  for  as  the  individual  contains  nothing  under  it,  consequently  it 
is  not  suseeptiblo  of  an  ulterior  division.    The  general  problem  of 

which  division  affords  the  solution  is  —  To  find 


DivWon*1  pW>Wem  °r     tne  subordinate  genera  and  species,  the  higher 

or  generic  notion  being  given.  The  higher 
notion  is  always  something  abstracted,  —  something  generalized 
from  the  lower  notions  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  common  to  these  inferior  concepts,  and  from  which 
it  differs,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  determin- 
ing characters.  There  thus  subsists  an  internal  connection  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  concepts,  and  there  is  thus  afforded  a  tran- 
gition  from  the  superior  notion  to  the  subordinate,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  evolution  of  the  lower  notions  from  the  higher.  In 

L.U.&1& 
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order  to  discover  the  inferior  genera  and  species,  we  have  only  to 
discover  those  characters  which  afford  the  proximate  determina- 
tions, by  which  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the  higher  notion  is 
circumscribed.  But  to  find  what  characters  are  wanted  for  the 
thorough-going  determination  of  a  higher  notion,  we  must  pre- 
viously know  what  characters  the  higher  notion  actually  contains, 
and  this  knowledge  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis,  —  a  sundering 
of  the  higher  notion  itself.  In  doing  this,  the  several  characters 
must  be  separately  drawn  forth  and  considered  ;  and  in  regard  to 
each,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  it  must  still  be  left  undetermined, 
and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  Bat  whether 
a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  of  what  opposite  determina- 
tions it  is  capable,  —  on  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a 
priori,  but  only  a  posteriori,  through  a  knowledge  of  this  particular 
character  and  its  relations  to  other  notions.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  rendered  easier  by  two  circumstances;  —  the  one, 
that  the  generio  notion  is  never  altogether  abstract,  but  always 
realized  and  held  fast  by  some  concrete  form  of  imagination ;  —  the- 
other,  that,  in  general,  we  arc  more  or  less  acquainted  with  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  number  of  special  notions,  in  which  the  generic  notion 
is  comprehended,  and  these  are  able  to  lead  us  either  mediately  or 
immediately  to  other  subordinate  concepts. 

44  But  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters  of  a  notion 
which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  completely,  but  also  precisely, 
opposed.  Completely,  inasmuch  as  all  the  species  subordinate  to 
the  notions  ought  to  be  discovered ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  is  not  a  subordinate  species,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  notion  of  the  genus. 

"In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition,  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, required  that  the  notion  should  be  determined  through  every 
possible  contradictory  opposition;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be 
omitted,  concerning  whose  existence  or  non-existence  the  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself;  it  is  not  required 
that  the  division  should  be  carried  through  by  contradictory  oppo- 
sitions. The  only  opposition  necessary  is  the  reciprocal  exclusion 
of  the  inferior  notions  into  which  the  higher  notion  is  divided." 1 
In  a  mere  logical  relation,  indeed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  thine:  more  than  that  a  certain  character  either  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  it,  a  strictly  logical  division  can  only  consist  of  two 
contradictory  members,  for  example,-— that  angles  are  either  right 
or  not  right,  —  that  men  arc  either  ir/tite  or  not  white.  But  looking 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  known,  either  a  priori  or  a  poeteri- 

lEmcr,  I^M  138.-ED. 
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on*,  the  division  may  be  not  only  dichotomous  but  polytomous,  as 
for  example,  — angle*  are  right,  or  acute,  or  obtuse;  men  are  rehite, 
or  black,  or  copper-colored,  or  olive-colored,  etc. 

We  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 

tWo!T  °f         W*     TOl08  dictatcd  for  Logic*]  Division. 

These  Rules  spring  either,  1°,  From  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Division ;  or,  2°,  From  the  Relations  of  the  Dividing  Mem- 
bers to  the  Divided  Whole;  or,  3°,  From  the  Relations  of  the 
several  Dividing  Members  to  each  other ;  or,  4°,  From  the  relations 
of  the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  heads  —  the  Principle  of  Division  —  compre- 
hends the  three  first  rules.    Of  these  the  first  is 
Thone  fpringing,  i.     self-evident, —  There  must  be  some  principle, 

From  the  Principle  of  ^  ...  . 

Division.  First  Bute.     some  reason,  for  every  division ;  for  otherwise 

there  would  be  no  division  determined,  no  divi- 
sion carried  into  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  rule,  —  That  every  division  should  have 
Second  only  a  sinSle  Principle,  —  the  propriety  of  this  is 

likewise  sufficiently  apparent.  In  every  division 
we  should  depart  from  a  definite  thought,  whieh  has  reference  either 
to  the  notion  as  a  unity,  or  to  some  single  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  do  not  do  this,  but  carry  on  the  process  by  different 
principles,  the  series  of  notions  in  which  the  division  is  realized  is 
not  orderly  and  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous  and  perplexed. 
The  Third  rule,  —  That  the  principle  of  division  should  be  an 
actual  and  essential  character  of  the  divided 

Third. 

notion,  —  is  not  less  manifest.  "  As  the  ground 
of  division  is  that  whieh  principally  regulates  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  process,  that  is,  the  completeness  and  opposition  of  the  divi- 
sion, —it  follows  that  this  ground  mu-t  be  of  notoriety  and  impor- 
tance, and  accommodated  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
division  is  instituted.  Those  characters  of  an  object  are  best 
adapted  for  a  division,  whose  own  determinations  exert  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  determinations  of  other  characters,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  those  of  the  notion  itself;  but  such  are  manifestly  not 
the  external  and  contingent,  but  the  internal  and  essential,  charac- 
ters, and,  of  these,  those  have  the  preeminence  through  whose  deter- 
mination the  greater  number  of  others  are  determined,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  which,  as  fundamental  and  original  attributes, 
the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  derived.  The  choice  of  char- 
acter is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  some  particular 
end ;  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  external  and  contingent 
characters  may  obtain  a  preponderant  importance.   Such  ends  can- 
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not,  however,  bo  enumerated.  The  character  affording  the  principle 
of  division  must  likewise  be  capable  of  being  clearly  and  definitely 
brought  out ;  for  unless  this  be  possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  completeness  and  contrast  of  the  determination 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  ought,  therefore,  always  to  Belect 
those  characters  for  principles  of  division,  which  arc  capable  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  recognition."1 

The  second  part  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  division  be  not,  therefore, 
too  complex,  and  without  a  purpose,  —  is  a  corollary  of  the  first 
"  In  dividing,  we  may  go  on  to  infinity.  For  while,  as  was  formerly 
shown,  there  is,  in  the  series  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  no  one 
which  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  the  lowest ;  so  in  subdividing, 
there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  process.  In  like  manner,  the 
coordinations  may  be  extended  ad  infinitum.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  all  the  possible  relations  of  notions,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  employed  as  the  principle  of  a  new  division.  Thus  we  can 
divide  men  by  relation  to  their  age,  to  their  sex,  to  their  color,  to 
their  stature,  to  their  knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  rank,  to 
their  manner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  etc.,  etc. 
It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  the  divisions  wholly 
useless,  if  we  multiplied  them  in  this  fashion  without  end.  We, 
therefore,  intentionally  restrict  them,  that  is,  we  make  them  com- 
paratively limited,  inasmuch  as^e  only  give  them  that  completeness 
which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this  manner,  divisions 
become  relatively  useful,  or  acquire  the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In 
the  selection  of  a  principle  of  division,  we  must  take  heed  whethec 
it  be  fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile,  when  it 
affords  a  division  out  of  which  again  other  important  consequences 
may  be  drawn ;  it  is  pertinent,  when  these  consequences  have  a 
proximate  relation  to  the  end,  on  account  of  which  we  were  origi- 
nally induced  to  develop  the  extension  of  a  concept.  A  principle 
of  division  may,  therefore,  be  useful  with  one  intent,  and  useless 
with  another.  Soldiers,  for  example,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  this  distinction  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  determination  as  soldiers.  But  in  considering  man  in 
general  and  his  relations,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  divide  men  into 
foot  and  hornemen  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  division  would  be 
here  appropriate  according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  case 
would  have  been  absurd.  Seneca2  says  well,  —  'Quiequid  in  majus 
crevit  facilius  agnoscitur,  si  discessit  in  partus ;  quas  innumcrabiles 
esse  ct  parvas  non  oportet.    Idem  enim  vitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nulla 

1  Ewr,  Lagib,  {  137.  —  Ed.  3  Epiit^  90. 
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divisio.  Simile  confhso  est,  qaicquid  asqae  in  pulverem  sect u in 
est.'"1 

Under  the  second  bend,  that  is,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of 
the  Dividing  Members  to  the  Divided  Wholes, 
II.  From  the  rt\+     there  are  included  the  fourth  and  fifth  laws. 

tiona  of  the  Dividing  A    ^.  .  ,    ,  .         .  .... 

Member*  to  tbeDivid-     "Asthe  notion  and  the  notions  into  which  it 


ed  whole*.  Fourth.      is  divided  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 

whole  and  parts,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part,  the  fourth  rule  is  manifestly  necessary,  viz.,  That  no 
dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. "When  this  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious,  or,  more  properly, 
there  is  no  division.  Thus  the  division  of  man  into  rational  ani- 
mals and  uncultivated  nations,  would  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  notions  into  which  a  notion  is  divided, 
„tJ^  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  constitut- 

rifth.  . 

ing  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  and  as  the 
whole  is  only  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  the  necessity  of  the  fifth  rule 
is  manifest,  —  That  the  dividing  members  of  the  predicate,  taken 
together,  must  exhaust  the  subject.  For  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  division  of  the  principal  notion  has  been  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  We  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  leave 
out  one  or  more  members  of  division  ;  as  for  example,  —  The  actions 
of  men  are  either  good  or  bad,  —  for  to  these  we  should  have  added 
or  indifferent.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transgress  it  when  wo 
coordinate  a  subdivision  with  a  division;  as  for  example,  —  Philos- 
ophy is  either  tlteoretical  philosophy  or  moral  philosophy  :  here  the 
proper  opposition  would  have  been  theoretical  philosophy  and  prac- 
tical  philoso])hy."*  On  the  other  hand,  the  dividing  members,  taken 
together,  must  not  do  more  than  exhaust  the  subject.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  must  apply  to  every  one  of  its  parts,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  fulfilled  if  there  be  a  dividing  member  too  much,  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  notion  brought  as  a  dividing  member,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  in  subordination  to  the  divided  whole.  For 
example, — Mathematical  jiyures  are  either  solids  or  surfaces  [or 
lines  or  points].  Here  the  last  two  members  (lines  and  points)  are 
redundant  and  erroneous,  for  lines  and  points,  though  the  elements 
of  mathematical  figures,  are  not  themselves  figures. 

Under  the  third  head,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral Dividing  Members  to  Each  Other,  there  is  a  single  law,  —  the 
sixth,  — which  eujoins, —  That  the  dividing  members  be  recipro- 
cally exclusive. 
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"As  a  division  does  not  present  the  same  bat  the  different  deter- 
minations of  a  single  notion  (for  otherwise  one 
in.  From  the  reia-     a„d  tne  game  determination  would  be  presented 
^"f,,01,  Lb"  rend     twice),  the  dividing  members  must  be  so  consti- 

Dividing  Mcinbtn  to  ' 

Each  other,  suth.       tuted  that  they  are  not  mutually  coincident,  so 

that  they  either  in  whole  or  in  part  contain 
each  other.  This  law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  place,  a  subdi- 
vision is  placed  above  a  division,  as,  —  Philosophy  is  either  theoret- 
ical philosophy,  or  moral  philosophy,  or  practical  philosophy  ;  here 
moral  philosophy  falls  into  practical  philosophy  as  a  subordinate 
part ;  or  when,  in  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  divided  in 
different  points  of  view,  as,  —  Human  actions  are  either  necessary^ 
or  free,  or  useful,  or  detrimental"1 

Under  the  fourth  and  last  head,  as  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  Divisions  to  tho  Subdivisions,  there  is  con- 
iv.  From  the  reia-     tained  one  law,  the  seventh,  which  prescribes,  — 

UTThT  tlwZZ.     That  the  (livi8iona  Procecd  continuously  from 

immediate  to  mediate  differences  (Bioisio  ne 


fat  per  saltum  vel  hiatum). 
"  As  divisions  originate  in  the  character  of  a  notion,  capable  of 
an  opposite  determination,  receiving  this  determination,  and  as  the 
subdivisions  originate  in  these  opposite  determinations  being  them- 
selves again  capable  of  opposite  determinations,  in  which  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards,  —  from  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  divisions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continuous,  that 
is,  the  notion  must  first  be  divided  into  its  jyoximate,  and  then  into 
its  remoter  parts,  and  this  without  overleaping  any  one  part ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  part  must  be  immediately  subordinated  to  its 
whole/'  *  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ancients  divided  philosophy  into 
rational,  and  natural,  and  moral,  the  first  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  theoretical  philosophy,  to  which  moral  as 
practical  philosophy  is  opposed.  Sometimes,  however,  such  a 
spring  —  such  a  saltus  —  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  allowed  ;  but 
this  only  under  the  express  condition,  that  the  omitted  members 
arc  interpolated  in  thought.  Thus,  many  mathematicians  say,  angles 
arc  either  right,  or  acute,  or  obtuse,  although,  if  the  division  were 
continuous,  without  hiatus,  it  would  run,  angles  are  either  right 
or  oUiaue;  and  the  oblique,  again,  eit/ter  acute  or  obtuse. 

S 137- -Ed.  S  Ener,  Logik,  \  157. -Ed. 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 

METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.  —  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 

IIL  —  DOCTRINE  OP  PROBATION. 

TVs  now  proceed  to  the  Third  Part  of  Pure  Methodology,  that 
which  guides  us  to  the  third  character  or  virtue 
of  Perfect  Thinking,  —  the  Concatenation  of 
Thought ;  —  I  mean  Probation,  or  the  Leading  of  Proof.   I  com- 
with  the  following  paragraph. 

f  LXXXVI.  When  there  are  propositions  or  judgments 
which  are  not  intuitively  manifest,  and  the 
p»r.  lxxxvi.  pro.     trutn  Qf  whjcn  j8  not  admitted,  then  their 

bat  ion.  —  it*  Nature 

and  Element..  validity  can  only  be  established  when  we 

evolve  it,  as  an  inference,  from  one  or  more 
judgments  or  propositions.  This  is  called  Probation,  Proving, 
or  the  Leading  of.  Proof  (probatio,  argumentatio,  or  demon- 
stration in  its  wider  sense).  A  Probation  is  thus  a  series  of 
thoughts,  in  which  a  plurality  of  different  judgments  stand  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  dependence  of 
determining  and  determined,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. In  every  Probation  there  are  three  things  to  be  dis- 
tinguished,—1°.  The  Judgment  to  be  proved,  {thesis) ;  2°.  The 
Ground  or  Principle  of  Proo£  (argumentvm)  ;  and,  8°.  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  necessitate  the  connection  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  (vis  demonstration's  or  nervus 
probandi).  From  the  nature  of  Probation,  it  is  evident  that 
Probation  without  inference  is  impossible  ;  and  that  the  Thesis 
to  be  proved  and  Principles  of  Proof  stand  to  each  other  as 
conclusion  and  premises,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  Proba- 
tion, there  is  a  judgment  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed, 
which,  in  the  Syllogism,  is  not,  at  least  necessarily,  the  case.1 

«cr,  Logik,  s  188.  Cf.  Krug,  Loft*,  f  127.  -  Ed.  [Cf.  Bloater,  Uber  dim 
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In  regard  to  the  terms  here  employed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
term  argumentation  (argumentatio)  is  applied 
Explication.  not  only  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms,  but 

l?»P.I»<!  !d       likewise  to  a  reasoning  of  one.   The  term  argxt- 
ment  (argumentum)  in  like  manner  is  employed 
not  only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  reason- 
ing,  but  for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllogism.   But  it  is,  more- 
over, vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of  argumentation.1 
The  term  demonstration  (demonstrate)  is  used  in  a  looser  and 
in  a  stricter  signification.   In  the  former  sense, 

Demonstration.  -     ,      °  -  . 

it  is  equivalent  to  probation,  or  argumentation 
in  general;  in  the  latter,  to  necessary  probation,  or  argumentation 
from  intuitive  principles. 
The  expression  leading  of  proof  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  by 
the  term  deduction,  but  then  this  term  mnst 
lading  of  Proof  of     ^  ^  g^j^  a  latitude  as  to  include  induction,  to 

two  *orts.  t       <  • 

which  it  is  commonly  opposed ;  for  Probation 
may  be  either  a  process  of  Deduction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof 
out  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,  or  a  process  of 
Induction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower 
or  less  general  judgments. 

To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to 
„  t  .  .be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth  of 

Probation  in  Keneral.  .       ,  -r  i 

which  is  already  established.  In  every  proba- 
tion there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished :  —  1°.  The  Proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  —  the  Thesis ;  2°.  The  Grounds  or  Principle  of 
Proof,  —  the  Argument ;  and,  8°.  The  Degree  of  Cogency  with 
which  the  thesis  is  inferred  by  the  argumentum  or  arguments,  — 
the  vis  or  nervus  probandi.   All  probation  is  thus?  syllogistic ;  but 

all  syllogism  is  not  probative.    The  peculiarity 

irom<SyiiogirarUi*bed     °^  Pro^a^on  consists  in  this,  —  that  it  expressly 

supposes  a  certain  given  proposition,  a  certain 
thesis,  to  be  true;  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposition  the 
proof  is  relative ;  this  proposition  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the 
syllogism,  or  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  the  probation  is  made 
up ;  whereas,  in  the  mere  syllogistic  process,  this  supposition  is  not 

necessarily  involved.   It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Wh*r«m  depend.     logical  value  of  a  probation  depends,  1°.  On  the 

P^Tion!  Vi,Je  °f  *     trulh  of  ita  Principles  or  argumenta,  2°.  On 

their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
thesis  or  proposition  to  be  proved,  and,  8°.  On  the  logical  for- 

1  See  above,  p.  196.  — Eo. 
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mality  of  the  inference  of  the  thesis  from  its  argamenta.  No  prop- 
osition can  be  for  another  the  principle  of  proof;  which  is  not  itself 
either  immediately  or  mediately  certain.  A  proposition  is  imme- 
diately certain,  or  evident  at  first  hand,  when,  by  the  very  nature 
of  thought,  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  true,  and  when  it,  there- 
fore, neither  requires  nor  admits  of  proof.  A  proposition  is  medi- 
ately certain,  or  evident  at  second  hand,  when  it  is  not  at  once  and 
in  itself  thought  as  necessarily  true,  but  when  we  are  able  to  deduce 
it,  with  a  consciousness  of  certainty,  from  a  proposition  which  is 
evident  at  first  hand.  The  former  of  these  certainties  is  called  self- 
evident,  intuitive,  original,  primary,  ultimate,  etc.,  and  the  latter, 
demonstrative,  derivative,  secondary,  etc. 

According  to  this  distinction,  the  Ground  or  Principle  of  Proof 
is  either  an  absolute  or  a  relative.  Absolute, 

Ground  of  Proof  when  it  is  an  intuitive ;  relative,  when  it  is  a 
Baiatire.  °*     demonstrative  proposition.   That  every  propo- 

sition must  ultimately  rest  on  some  intuitive 
truth,  on  some  judgment  at  first  hand,  is  manifest,  if  the  fact  of 
probation  itself  be  admitted  ;  for  otherwise  the  regress  would 
extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  consequently,  be  impossible. 
When,  for  example,  in  the  series  of  grounds  H,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B, 
there  is  no  ultimate  or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every  A 
is  only  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  consequent  series,  but  not  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself  first;  —  in  this  case,  no  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
probation  is  possible,  for  there  always  remains  the  question  concern- 
ing a  still  higher  principle.  But  positively  to  show  that  Buch  pri- 
mary judgments  are  actually  given,  is  an  exposition  which,  as 
purely  metaphysical,  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Logic.1 

To  the  general  form  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the  following 
distinctions  of  propositions,  to  which  I  formerly 

Distinction  of  Prop*         ,  ,  .       _  . 

oiuon*  i»  n*pcct  of  alluded,'  and  which  I  may  again  recall  to  your 
the  general  form  of  •  remembrance.  Propositions  are  either  Theoret- 
ayatem  of  Proof.  f-caj  or  Practical  Practical,  when  they  enounce 

Pr.I!ce.rti°,U  the  way  in  which  h  »  P°»8ibl°  to  effectuate  or 

produce  something;  Theoretical,  when  they  sim- 
ply enunciate  a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  way  in  which  this  may 
be  realized  or  produced.8   A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  a  primary 

or  intuitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Axiom.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  given  in  the  four  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Logic,  and  in  the  mathematical  common  notions  — 


1  Compare  £*>cr,  Lfik,  j  138  -  Ko.  «9«  above,  p,  187.  — 1 
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The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  — If  equals  be  added  to  equals^ 
the  wholes  are  equal,  etc.    A  Practical  proposition,  if  a  primary  or 

intuitive  principle,  is  styled  a  Postulate.  Thus 
Geometry  postulates  the  possibility  of  drawing 
lines, —  of  producing  them  ad  infinitum,  of  describing  circles,  etc. 
A  Theoreticid  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is  called 
a  Theorem.    This  is  laid  down  as  a  Thesis,— 
as  a  judgment  to  bo  proved,  —  and  is  proved 
from  intuitive  principles,  theoretical  and  practical.    A  Practical 
problem.  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is 

called  a  Problem.  In  the  probation,  the  Prob- 
lem itself  is  first  enounced ;  it  is  then  shown  in  the  solution  how 
that  which  is  required  is  to  be  done,  —  is  to  be  effected;  and, 
finally,  in  the  proof,  it  is  demonstrated  that  through  this  procedure 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  obtained.  For  example,  in  the  geo- 
metrical problem,  —  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given 
straight  line,  —  there  this  problem  is  first  stated  ;  the  solution  then 
shows  that,  with  this  given  line  as  a  semi-diameter,  we  are  to 
describe  from  each  of  its  points  of  termination  a  circle ;  the  two 
circles  will  intersect  each  other,  and  we  are  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  to  draw  straight  lines  to  each  point  of  termination ; 
this  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demonstrates  that  these  circles 
must  intersect  each  other,  that  the  drawn  straight  lines  necessarily 
constitute  a  triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  equilateral. 
Corollaries  or  Consectaries  are  propositions  which,  as  flowing 
immediately  as  collateral  results  of  others,  re- 

(  orollarii s.      Kin-  •  /•■»-•■  rt 

pdremau.  quire  no  separate  proof.    Empetremata  or  Em- 

pirical Judgments  are  propositions,  the  validity 
of  which  reposes  upon  observation  and  experience.    Scholia  or 

Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for 
illustration.  -Lemmata  or  Sumptions  aro  propo- 
sitions, borrowed  either  from  a  different  part  of 
the  system  we  treat  of,  or  from  sciences  other  than  that  in  which 

we  now  employ  them.  Finally,  Hypotheses  are 
Hypotbow.  propositions  of  two  different  significations.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  choice  of  one  out  of  various  means  of  accomplishing 
an  end ;  when,  for  example,  in  the  division  of  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  we  select  the  division  into  360  degrees,  or  when,  in  Arith- 
metic, we  select  the  decadic  scheme  of  numeration.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  name  of  hypothesis  is  more  emphatically  given  to 
provisory  suppositions,  which  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so 
far  as  observed,  but  which  are  only  asserted  to  be  true,  if  ultimately 
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conBrmed  by  a  complete  induction.  For  example,  the  supposition 
of  the  Copernican  solar  system  in  Astronomy.1 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  propositions  are  mutually  concat- 
enated into  system  by  the  Leading  of  Proof;  —  by  Probation. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  this  process  in  general.  The  para- 
graph already  dictated  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  particu- 
lar characters  by  which  Probations  are  distinguished.  Before  con- 
sidering these  in  detail,  I  shall  ofFer  some  preparatory  observations. 

"The  differences  of  Probations  are  dependent  partly  on  their 

Matter,  and  partly  on  the  Form  in  which  they 
Th.  differ  of     ^  expre8jjed 


parti?  on  their  Matter  w  lo  respect  of  the  former  ground  of  diflcr- 

and  partly  on  their  cnce,  —  the  Matter,  —  Probations  are  distin- 

ForfU'  guished  into  Pure  or  a  priori,  and  into  Empir- 

1.  in  respect  of  tbetr  ical  or  a  posteriori^  according  as  they  are 

Matter,    Probation*  founded  on  principles  which  we  must  recog- 

are  Pare  and  Empir>  r        1    .      .  ° 

kSil  nixe  as  true,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 

ditions of  all  experience,  or  which  we  do 
^iinreapeetofthoir     p^g,,^  gg  truet  a8  particular  results  given 

by  certain  applications  of  experience.  In  re- 
spect of  the  latter  ground  of  difference,  —  the  Form,  —  Probations 
fall  into  various  classes  according  to  the  difference  of  the  form 
itself,  which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 

u  In  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  probations  are  divided  into 
Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  Indirect  or  Apa- 
(a)  in  relation  to     gogical,  according  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
the  internal  Form,     thing  itself  or  from  its  opposite,  in  other  words, 

Probations  are  Direct  6  ...  . 

or  oatejurre  and  indi-     according  as  the  principles  of  probation  are  posi- 
rnt  or  Apagogfeai.        tive  or  are  negative."  *  Under  the  same  relation 
Synthetic  or  Pro-     cf  Internal  Form,  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
orK^n^iv^11*^"0     reference  to  their  order  of  procedure,  —  this 

order  being  either  Essential  or  Accidental.  The 
essential  order  of  procedure  regards  the  nature  of  the  inference 
itself,  as  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole.  The  former  constitutes  Deductive  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive.  The  accidental  order  of  procedure  regards  only  our 
point  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation.  If,  commencing 
with  the  highest  principle,  we  descend  step  by  step  to  the  conclu- 
sion, the  process  is  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  here  the  conclusion  is 
evolved  out  of  the  principle.   If,  again,  starting  from  the  conclu- 


1  Frtea,  Sftirm  der  Locik,  f  73    Krug,  Logik,     07,  68  ] 
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sion,  we  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  highest  principle,  the  process 
is  Analytic  or  Regressive;  here  the  principle  is  evolved  out  of  the 
conclusion. 

In  respect  to  the  External  Form,  Probations  are  Simple  or 
Monosyllogistic,  if  they  consist  of  a  single 
Prib.^,?™^^     reasoning,  Composite  or  Poly  syllogistic  if  they 
ud  Composite.  consist  of  a  plurality  of  reasonings.  Under 

Beguiar  and  im»gn-     the  same  relation  of  external  form,  they  are 
Perfect  aud  lar     also  divided  into  Regular  and  Irregular,  into 
Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to  their  Cogency, 
or  the  Degree  of  Certainty  with  which  their 
their  deg^ofc*     inference  is  drawn.    But  their  cogency  is  of 
gency.  Probations  are     various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  con- 
Apodektio  and  Proba-     sidercd,  that  is,  as  determined  by  the  conditions 

of  the  proof  itself,  or  subjectively  considered, 
that  is,  by  reference  to  those  on  whom  the  proof  is  calculated  to 
operate  conviction.  In  the  former,  or  objective  relation,  probations 
are  partly  Apodeictic,  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  —  when  the  certainty  they  necessitate  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete, that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves  a  contradic- 
tion;  partly  Probable,  —  when  they  do  not  produce  an  invincible 
assurance,  but  when  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
ponderates over  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.  In  the  latter  or  sub- 
jective relation,  probations  are  either  Universally 

TmM^^u^     Va,id'  when  U,°y  are  calcnlated  to  operate  con- 
viction on  all  reasonable  minds,  or' Particularly 

Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only  certain  individual 

minds. 

par    Lxxxvn.  ^  LXXXVII.  Probations  are  divided  by 

Probation*,  their  »i-  reference  to  their  Matter,  to  their  Form, 

▼talon*.  an(j  ^Q  ij^jj.  Degree  0f  Cogency. 

In  relation  to  their  Matter,  they  are  partly  Pure  or  a  priori, 
partly  Empirical  or  a  posteriori. 

As  to  their  Form,  —  this  is  either  Internal  or  External.  In 
respect  to  their  Internal  Form,  they  are,  1°,  By  reference  to  the 
Manner  of  Inference,  Direct  or  Ostenaive  {htun-iKaljOstensivce), 
and  Indirect  or  Apagoyicul  {probatioms  ajxtt/officw  reductiones 
ad  absvrduni)  ;  2°,  By  reference  to  their  Essential  or  Internal 
Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  either  Deductive  or  Inductive; 
3°,  By  reference  to  their  Accidental  or  External  Order  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  are  partly  Synthetic  or  Progressive,  partly  Anct- 
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lytic  or  Regressive.  In  respect  to  their  External  Form,  they 
are,  1°,  Simple  or  Monosyllogistic,  and  Composite  or  P oly syllo- 
gistic ;  2°,  Perfect  and  Imperfect;  8°,  Regular  and  Irregular. 

In  respect  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1°,  As 
objectively  considered,  either  Apodeictic  or  Demonstrative  in 
the  stricter  signification  of  the  term  (AroSct^eis,  demonstrations 
stride  dictce\  or  Probable  (probationes  sensu  latiori)  ;  2°,  As 
subjectively  considered,  they  are  either  Universally  Valid  (mr 
akrjStUv,  secundum  veritatem),  or  Particularly  Valid  (tar  av 
Spum-ov,  ad  hominem)} 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.    In  the  first  place, 
"  Probations,"  we  have  said,  "  in  relation  to  their 

Explication.  .  ,    ,  .  a 

~.  .,     ,  .  matter,  are  divided  into  Pure  or  a  prion,  ana 

Probation*,  1.  In  re-  '  1 

apect  of  their  Hatter,  into  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.  Pure  or  a  priori 
are  Pur*  and  Empiri-     proofs  are  those  that  rest  on  principles  which, 

although  rising  into  consciousness  only  on  occa- 
sion of  some  external  or  internal  observation,  of  some  act  of  expe- 
rience, are  still  native,  are  still  original,  contributions  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  a  contribution  without  which  no  act  of  experience 
becomes  possible.  Proofs  again  are  called  Empirical  or  a  pos- 
teriori, if  they  rest  on  principles  which  are  exclusively  formed  from 
experience  or  observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognizable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  experience  or  observation.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  Probation  are  such  as  are  not  contingently  given  by  expe- 
rience, but  spontaneously  engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  these 
principles  are  always  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  necessity 
and  universality ;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them  is  ele- 
vated altogether  above  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Principles  of  Probation  are  such  as  have  only  the 
guarantee  of  observation  and  experience  for  their  truth,  —  (suppos- 
ing even  that  the  observation  be  correct  and  the  experience  stable 
and  constant),  —  these  principles,  and,  consequently,  the  probation 
founded  on  them,  can  pretend  neither  to  necessity  nor  universality ; 
seeing  that  what  produces  the  observation  or  experience  has  only  a 
relation  to  individual  objects,  and  is  only  competent  to  inform  us 
of  what  now  is,  but  not  of  what  always  is,  of  what  necessarily  must 
be.  Although,  however,  these  empirical  principles  are  impressed 
with  the  character  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  universality,  they 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  theatre  of  human  thought."' 


1  Cf.  Krog,  Lflfit,  ff  128,  129,  130,  131,  132.  E«scr.  Lo^h.  »  139.  -  ED.  [Cf.  D»-gcrandi>, 
Du  Sign**,  t  It.  ch.  7,  p.  284.]  2  E«*r,  Logxk,  \  140.-  Ed. 
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This  distinction  of  Proofs,  by  reference  to  the  matter  of  oar  knowl- 
edge, is  one,  indeed,  which  Logic  does  not  take 
Thi*  diitinction  of     mto  account.    Logic,  in  fact,  considers  every 

Probations  not  taken      .  „  „  _  , 

tato  accent  by  Logic     inference  of  a  consequent  from  an  antecedent  as 

an  inference  a  priori,  supposing  even  that  the 
antecedents  themselves  are  only  of  an  empirical  character.  Thus 
we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  relations  of  distance  found  to 
hold  between  the  planets,  Kant  and  Olbers  proved  a  priori  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  planetary  body  must  exist,  before 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  were  actually  discovered.1  Here, 
however,  the  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only  am  empirical  rule, 
—  only  a  generalization  from  experience.  But  with  the  manner 
in  which  these  empirical  rules  —  (Bacon  would  call  them  axi- 
oms)—  are  themselves  discovered  or  evolved  —  with  this,  Pure 
Logic  has  no  concern.  This  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  Modified 
Logic,  when  we  treat  of  the  concrete  Doctrine  of  Induction  and 
Analogy. 

In  the  second  place,  "in  respect  of  their  Form,  and  that  the 
Internal,  Probations  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  all, 
a.  in  reapect  of  their     divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  into  Indi- 

Form,  —  (a)      Direct  .  .     ,       .  -  .  ^ 

rect  or  Apagogical.    A  proof  is  Direct  or  Os- 


tensive, when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
through  positive  principles,  that  is,  immediately ;  it  is  Indirect  or 
Apagogical,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  false- 
hood of  its  opposite,  that  is,  mediately.  The  indirect  is  specially 
called  the  apagogical  {argwnentatio  apagogica  sive  deductio  ad 
impossible),  because  it  shows  that  something  cannot  be  admitted, 
since,  if  admitted,  consequences  would  necessarily  follow  impossible 
or  absurd.  The  Indirect  or  Apagogical  mode  of  proof  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con- 
^Principie  of  indirect     ce<je<i  lo  be  true  whoBO  contradictory  opposite 

contains  within  itself  a  contradiction.  This 
principle  manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  and  on 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle ;  for  what  involves  a  contradiction 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think,  and  if  a  character  mnst  be  denied 
of  an  object,  —  and  that  it  must  be  so  denied  the  probation  has  to 
show,  —  then  the  contradictory  opposite  of  that  character  is  of 
necessity  to  be  affirmed  of  that  object.  The  Direct  mode  of  proba- 
tion has  undoubtedly  this  advantage  over  the  Indirect,  —  that  it  not 
only  furnishes  the  sought-for  truth,  but  also  truly  develops  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  its  ultimate  principles;  whereas  the  Indirect 
demonstrates  only  the  repugnance  of  some  proposition  with  certain 

1  See  Kanf.  YorUsunftn  ftbtr  Physiiche  Gtogtaphit,  1802;  Werkt,  yl.  p.  44S.-ED. 
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truths,  without,  however,  positively  evincing  the  truth  of  its  oppo- 
site, and  thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  recognition. 
It  is,  therefore,  usually  employed  only  to  constrain  a  troublesome 
opponent  to  silence,  by  a  display  of  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in,  and  which  wonld  flow  out  of,  his  assertions.  Never- 
theless, the  indirect  probation  establishes  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct ;  nay,  it  still  more  pre- 
cisely excludes  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  alternative,  and, 
consequently,  affords  an  intenser  consciousness  of  necessity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  paralogisms  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed,  by  taking  care  —  1°,  That  the  oppo- 
sites  are  contradictory  and  not  contrary ;  and  2°,  That  an  absurdity 
really  is,  and  not  merely  appears  to  be.   The  differences  of  Apa- 

gogical  Probations  correspond  to  the  different 
Diflferencw  of  indi-     kinds  of  propositions  which  may  be  indirectly 
rTo\»u\>MAP*g0gle*1     demonstrated;  and  these  are,  in  their  widest 

generality,  either  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical, 
or  Disjunctive.  Is  the  thesis  a  categorical  proposition  ?  Its  con- 
tradictory opposite  is  supposed,  and  from  this  counter  proposition 
conclusions  are  deduced,  until  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a  charac- 
ter, that  we  are  able  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  the  original 
proposition  itself.  Again,  is  the  thesis  an  hypothetical  judgment? 
The  contradictory  opposite  of  the  consequent  is  assumed,  and  the 
same  process  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of  a  cate- 
gorical proposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion ?  In  that  case,  if  its  membra  disjuncta  are  contradictorily 
opposed,  we  cannot,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a 
whole ;  all  that  wo  can  do  being  to  show  that  one  of  these  disjunct 
members  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  from  which  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  the  other  must."1 

Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the  second  place,  in 
respect  of  their  Essential  or  Internal  Order  of 
inductive*""50™  ***  procedure, either  Deductive  or  Inductive,  accord- 
ing as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing descending  from  generals  to  particulars  and  individuals,  or  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  ascending  from  individuals  and  particulars  to 
generals.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rules  which  govern  the  formal  inference  in  these  processes  have 
been  already  stated  in  the  Doctrine  of  Syllogisms ;  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Induction,  as  modified  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
matter  to  which  it  is  applied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in  the 
sequel,  we  come  to  Modified  or  Concrete  Methodology. 
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"  Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  however,  in  the  third 
place,  in  respect  of  their  External  or  Accidental 
(c)  Synthetic  and     or(jer  of  procedure,  Synthetic  or  Progressive, 

A  n  ft  1  y  tic. 

and  Analytic  or  Regressive.  A  probation  is 
called  synthetic  or  progressive,  when  the  conclusion  is  evolved  out 
of  the  principles,  —  analytic  or  regressive,  when  the  principles  are 
evolved  out  of  the  conclusion.  In  the  former  case,  the  probation 
goes  from  the  subject  to  the  predicate;  in  the  latter  case,  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject.  Where  the  probation  is  complex, —  if 
synthetic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  subsump- 
tion  of  that  following ;  if  analytic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
syllogism  is  the  sumption  of  that  following.  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  procedures  are  equal,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  proof 
is  highly  expedient.  But  the  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  compe- 
tent where  the  Synthetic  is  not;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Analytic  is  not,  and  this  is  never  possible  where 
we  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of  propositions  already  verified. 
When  the  Probation  is  partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  called 
Mixed."1 

f  LXXXVIII.  The  Formal  Legitimacy  of  a  Probation  is 
determined  by  the  following  rules. 
_        J^mJ^        1°,  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or 

yorrn.il     Legitimacy  »  O  OO      »  » 

of  »  Probation,  -  it*     stolen  ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed 

as  proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demon- 
stration. The  violation  of  this  rule  affords  the  vice  called 
the  Petitio  principii,  or  Failacia  qnwsiti  medii  (to  iv  ApxH 
a«Teuy3oi).J 

2°,  No  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  proof, 
the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proposition  which  it  is  employed  to  prove.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  is  the  vice  called  wrrtpov  vportpw. 

3°,  No  circular  probation  is  to  be  made ;  that  is,  the  propo- 
sition which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be  used  as  a  princi- 
ple for  its  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  rule  is  called 
the  Orbis  vel  circulus  in  demonstrando,  —  diattelus, —  6  oV 
uAAiJAwv  rpoVos.3 

1  Enrer,  Logik,  f  142.  —  Ed.  quod  initio  futt  propocltura  et  in  dtoqulii- 

»  [On  error  of  thU  term,  *>e  Pncius,  Com-    tiouem  vocatum."   Ibid.  ii.  24.  —  E».] 
wuntarita  in  Org  ]  [In  Anal.  Prior  ii.  16.  "  Non 

eat  netltio        ipx'i**  id  «t,  principli,  Tel       »  See  Sexto*  Emplricus,  Pyrrk.  Htfp.,  1. 169, 
iv  rf  ipxVt  W  est,  in  prineipio;  mmI  rov  iv    II.  68.   Laertiti«,  L.  Ix.  { §  88, 89.  [Cf. 
hp XI)  *po«*inirov,  id  est,  ejus  problematic,    lati,  Acroash,  v.  p.  09  tt  uq  ) 
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4°,  No  leap,  no  hiatus,  mast  be  made ;  that  is,  the  syllogisms 
of  which  the  probation  is  made  up  must  stand  in  immediate  or 
continuous  connection.  From  the  transgression  of  this  rule 
results  the  vice  called  the  SaUus  vel  Hiatus  in  demonstrando. 

5°,  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be  changed ;  that  is, 
nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  it  was  proposed  to 
prove.  The  violation  of  this  rule  gives  the  Ileterozetesis,  Igno- 
ratio  vol  Mutatio  elenchi,  and  the  Transitu*  in  aliud  genua  vel 
a  genere  ad  genus,  —  /icra/fcurt*  etc  SXXo  yivos.1 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  given,  as  different  rules,  those  canons 

These  rote  reduced  w^c^  are  opposed  to  vices  not  absolutely  iden- 
totW0L  tical,  and  which  have  obtained  different  denom- 

inations. But  yon  must  observe,  that  the  first 
three  rules  are  all  manifestly  only  various  modifications  —  only 
special  cases,  —  of  one  general  law.  To  this  law,  likewise,  the 
fourth  rule  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  reduced,  for  the  saUus  or 
hiatus  in  probando  is,  in  fact,  no  less  the  assumption  of  a  proposi- 
tion as  a  principle  of  probation  which  itself  requires  proof,  than 
either  the  petitio  principii,  the  hysteron  proteron,  or  the  circulus  in 
probando.  These  five  laws,  therefore,  and  the  correspondent  vices, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two ;  ono  of  which  regards  the  means,  —  the 
principles  of  proof;  the  other  the  end,  —  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  prescribes,  —  That  no  proposition 
be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which  stands  itself  in  want 
of  proof ;  the  latter,  —  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  propo- 
sition for  whose  proof  the  probation  was  instituted.  You  may, 
therefore,  add  to  the  last  paragraph  the  following  supplement : 

H  LXXXIX.  These  rules  of  the  logicians  may,  however,  all 

be  reduced  to  two. 
par.     txxxix.        i°t  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as 
rcduecd° to  two.  "*     a  Principle  of  Probation  which  stands  it- 
self in  need  of  proof 
2°,  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  Proposition  for 
whose  proof  the  Probation  was  instituted. 

Of  these  two,  the  former  comprehends  the  first 
four  rules  of  the  logicians,  —  the  latter  the  fifth. 
I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate  the  five  rules  in  detail. 

1  [See  Relnhold,  Die  Logik  odtt  dk  attgt-    1827  ]   [Cf.  Krng,  Logik,  {  188.   Ester.  Logik, 
Dtnkformtnldut,  J  160,  p.  407,  Jena,    f  1*4.  —  Ed. J 
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The  First  Rule  —  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen ; 

that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed  as  proved, 
which  itself  requires  a  demonstration, —  is,  in 
fact,  an  enunciation  of  the  first  general  rule  I  gave  you,  and  to  this, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  to  be 
reduced  as  special  applications.   But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its 

universality,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 

^TTulu^Z  e™y probation wero at onc* *° be rejected M 

be  understood.  worthless,  in  which  anything  is  presupposed  and 

not  proved.  Were  this  its  sense,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  every  probation  to  ascend  to  the  highest  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  and  these  themselves,  as  immediate  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  proof,  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
assumptions.  Were  this  the  meaning  of  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
probation  whatever.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  extreme 
rigor.  That  probation  alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, alone  is  vicious,  in  which  a  proposition  is  assumed  as  a 
principle  of  proof,  which  may  be  doubted  on  the  ground  on  which 
tho  thesis  itself  is  doubted,  and  where,  therefore,  wo  prove  the  un- 
certain by  the  equally  uncertain.  The  probation  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately  given  as  ulti- 
mate, or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  from  other  sources  than  the 
proposition  itself  in  question.  When,  for  example,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Newtonian  theory  is  false,  which  holds  colors  to  be  the 
result  of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  admitted  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  consequently,  their  ema- 
nations, consist  of  homogeneous  elements;  —  this  reasoning  was 
inept,  for  the  principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern  phi- 
losophers. Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  a  natural  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  barbarians,  as  of  inferior 
intellects,  are  the  born  bondsmen  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
of  superior  intellect,  the  born  masters  of  the  barbarians 1  —  (an 
argument  which  has,  likewise,  been  employed  in  modern  times  in 
the  British  Parliament,  with  the  substitution  of  negroes  for  barba- 
rians, and  whites  for  Greeks),  —  this  argument  is  invalid,  as  assuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
petitio  principii  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  for  he  does  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  argumentum  ad 
horriinem  to  prove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  prophetic  mission  of 
Jesus,  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran  he  acknowledges. 
The  Second  Rule,  That  no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a 

lfttt.,  Li- 
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principle  of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a 
Second  Rule.  consequence  of  the  proposition  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  prove,  —  is  only  a  special  case  of  the 
preceding.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  argue  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 
or  that  his  actions  can  be  imputed  to  him,  or  on  the  ground  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  different,  —  in  these  cases,  the  hysteron 
proteron  is  committed ;  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  human  will 
is  free,  can  man  be  viewed  as  a  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his 
actions  be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  discrimination  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  accidental  relation,  be  maintained. 
But  we  must  pause  before  we  reject  a  reasoning  on  the  ground  of 
hysteron  proteron  ;  for  the  reasoning  may  still  be  valid,  though  this 
logical  fault  be  committed.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  us 
to  reason  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very  example  given,  if  we  be 
unable  to  prove  directly  that  the  will  of  man  is  free,  but  are  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
jected to  the  voluntary  but  unconditioned  Law  of  Duty,  and  if  the 
fact  of  this  law  of  duty  and  its  unqualified  obligation  involve,  as  a 
postulate,  an  emancipation  from  necessity,  —  in  that  case,  no  com- 
petent objection  can  be  taken  to  this  process  of  reasoning.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Kant's  argument.  From  what  he  calls  the  categorical 
imperative,  that  is,  from  the  fact  of  the  unconditioned  law  of  duty 
as  obligatory  on  man,  he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  a 
moral  universe.1 

The  Third  Law,  —  That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made,  that 
is,  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove 

Tliird  Rale.  ,  ,  .     .  ,     -  . 

must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  pro- 
bation, —  this,  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  first. 
"To  the  Circle  there  are  required  properly  two  probations,  which 
are  so  reciprocally  related  that  the  antecedent  in  the  one  is  proved 
by  its  own  consequent  in  the  other.  The  proposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  proposition  B  is  true;  and  the  proposition  B  is  true 
because  the  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle  so  palpable  as  this 
would  indeed  be  committed  by  no  one.  The  vice  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  propositions,  or  by  a 
change  in  the  expression."  *  Thus  Plato,  in  his  Pfwedo*  demon- 
strates the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  simplicity  ;  and,  in  the 
Jtepublic,4  he  demonstrates  its  simplicity  from  its  immortality. 

1  Kritik  dtr  uinen  Vernunft,  Methodenlehre,       9  Krng,  Logik,  \  133.   Anm.  a  —  Ed. 
HanplKt ,  ii.  Atwchn.,  2.  Kritik  dtt  praktiscken       3  p,  78.  —  Ed. 
Vemun/t,  p.  274,  ed.  Rojenkrauz.  —  Ed.  *  D.  x.  p.  611.  —  Ed. 
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In  relation  to  the  Hysteron  Proteron  and  the  Circle,  I  mast 
observe  that  these  present  some  peculiar  diffi- 
K<*r<*sive  ud  Pro-     cultics  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  our 


ve  I'roofk  not  to 


knowledge.    Through  the  Circle  (the  result  of 

be  ooiii'oumltMl   with  ,  .  .  -       .  «     -  \ 

tho  tautological  cir-  which  is  only  the  proof  ot  an  assertion), — 
cie.  through  the  circle  by  itself  nothing  whatever  is 

gained  for  the  logical  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  connection  of 
Regressive  and  Progressive  Proofs  with  the  tautological  Circle. 
When,  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed  facts,  we 
wish  to  generalize  universal  laws,  we  lead,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
ductive probation,  that  (on)  certain  laws  there  are.  Having  assured 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  these  laws  by  this  regressive  process, 
we  then  place  them  in  theory  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  or  syn- 
thetic probation,  in  which  the  facts  again  recur,  reversed  and  illus- 
trated from  the  laws,  which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had 
been  employed  to  establish ;  that  is,  it  is  now  shown  why  (Stori) 
these  facts  exist. 

The  Fourth  Rule,  —  No  leap,  no  gap,  must  be  made,  that  is,  the 
Fourth  Bute.  syllogisms  of  which  the  probation  is  made  up 
must  stand  in  immediate  or  continuous  connec- 
tion, —  may  be,  likewise,  reduced  to  the  first  For  here  tho  only 
vice  is  that,  by  an  ellipsis  of  an  intermediate  link  in  the  syllogistic 
chain,  we  use  a  proposition  which  is  actually  without  its  proo£  and 
it  is  only  because  this  proposition  is  as  yet  unproved,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  illegitimate.  The  Saltus  is,  therefore,  only  a  special  case 
of  the  Petitio. 

The  Saltus  is  committed  when  the  middle  term  of  one  of  the 
syllogisms  in  a  probation  is  not  stated.  If  the 
middle  term  bo  too  manifest  to  require  state- 
ment, then  is  the  saltus  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it 
is  committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  thought.  If  the 
middle  term  be  not  easy  of  discovery,  then  the  saltus  is  a  fault ;  but 
if  there  be  no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  saltus  is  a  vice 
which  invalidates  the  whole  remainder  of  the  probation.  The 
proper  saltus,  —  the  real  violation  of  this  law,  is,  therefore,  when 
we  make  a  transition  from  one  proposition  to  another,  the  two  not 
being  connected  together  as  reason  and  consequent.1  The  (vulgar) 
Enthyraeme  and  the  Sorites  do  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  involve 
violations  of  this  law. 

The  Fifth  Rule,  —  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be 
changed,  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  was  pro- 

l  Ct  Kng,  Logik,  i  138.  Aum-L-Eo. 
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posed  to  be  proved,  corresponds  to  the  second  of  the  two  rules 

which  I  gave,  and  of  which  it  is  only  a  less 
Fifth  Buie.  explicit  statement.  It  evidently  admits  of  three 

Admits  of  throe  de-  kintj8  or  degrees.  In  the  first  case,  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved  is  changed  by  the  change  of 
its  subject  or  predicate  into  different  notions.  Again,  the  propo- 
sition may  substantially  remain  the  same,  but  may  be  changed  into 
one  either  of  a  wider  or  of  a  narrower  extension,  —  the  second  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  Mutatio  Elenchi,  or  Transitu*  ad 
alittd  genus,  properly  so  called.    "  When  a  pro- 

^SeS!"*'-^     bation  doea  not  demonstrate  what  it  ought  to 

demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or 
in  itself,  be  valid ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  proposition 
which  it  behooves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  value.    We  commute  by 
this  procedure  the  whole  scope  or  purport  of  the  probation ;  we 
desert  the  proper  object  of  inquiry,  —  the  point  in  question.    If  a 
person  would  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unusual  noises  and  appearances  during  the 
night,  he  would  prove  something  very  different  from  what  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  ;  for  this  would  be  admitted  without  difficulty  by 
those  who  still  denied  the  apparition  of  ghosts;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooved him  to  show  that  the  unusual  phenomena  were  those  of  a 
spirit  good  or  bad." 1 
The  two  other  cases,  —  when  the  proposition  actually  proved  is 
either  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  extension 
Second  Degree,— in     ^an  ^ne  proposition  which  ought  to  have  been 

which  too   little   ia  t  . 

proved,  —  are  not  necessarily,  like  the  prece- 


ding, altogether  irrelevant.  They  are,  however, 
compared  together,  of  various  degrees  of  relevancy.  In  the  former 
case,  where  too  little  is  proved,  —  hero  the  end  proposed  is,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  changed,  and  the  probation  results  in  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  For 
example,  if  we  propose  to  prove  that  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, and  only  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here  prove 
something  less  than,  something  different  from,  what  we  professed  to 
do ;  for  we  proposed  to  prove  the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely 
the  external  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct  Such  a  proof  is  not  abso- 
lutely invalid;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  external  legality 
is  always  a  concomitant  of  internal  morality.  But  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  not  evinced  by  that  of  the  former,  for  Semproniua 

1  King,  Logik,  {  138.  Anm.  3.  —  ED. 
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may  conform  his  actions  to  the  law  from  expediency  and  not  from 
duty.1 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  much,  tbo  proba- 
tion is  lawful,  and  only  not  adequate  and  pre- 
^Third  Degrw,  —  in     cj8e>    por  exampiej  if  we  propose  to  prove  that 

the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  and 
actually  prove  that  its  dissolution  is  absolutely 
impossible,  —  here  the  proof  is  only  superabundant.  The  logical 
rule,  —  Qui  nimium  probata  nihil  probata  is,  therefore,  in  its  univer- 
sal, or  unqualified  expression,  incorrect.  The  proving  too  much  is, 
however,  often  the  sign  of  a  saltus  having  been  committed.  For 
example,  —  when  a  religious  enthusiast  argues  from  the  strength  of 
his  persuasion,  that  ho  is,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  views  of  religion  consequently  true,  —  there  is  here  too 
much  proved,  for  there  is  implied  the  antecedent,  omitted  by  a 
saltus,  that  whoever  is  strongly  persuaded  of  his  inspiration  is 
really  inspired,  —  a  proposition  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  an 
explicit  enouncemcnt.  In  this  case,  the  apparent  too  much  is  in 
reality  a  too  much  which,  when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  nothing* 

Wo  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure  or  Abstract 
Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Modified 
or  Concrete  Logic 

I  Cf.  K  rug,  Logik,  $  183-  Aniti.  5.  —  Ed. 

•  ICf  Sigwart,  Jlandbueh  xu  VorUntngtn  HUr  dit  Logik,  f  407,  p.  252  ] 
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LECTURE  XXVII. 

MODIFIED  LOGIC. 

PAPT  I. -MODIFIED  STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 
TRUTH. —  ITS  CHARACTER  AND  KINDS. 

Having  now  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic, 

we  proceed  to  that  of  Modified  or  Concrete 
ttaol^fect"1  L°glC'""     Logic   In  entering  on  this  subject,  I  have  to 

recall  to  your  memory  what  has  formerly  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  object  which  Modified  Logic  proposes  for 
consideration.  Pure  Logic  takes  into  account  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking 
process  itself.  Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  con- 
ditions to  which  thought  is  subject,  arising  from  the  empirical  cir- 
cumstances, external  and  internal,  under  which  exclusively  it  is  the 
will  of  our  Creator  that  man  should  manifest  his  faculty  of  think- 
ing. Pure  Logic  is  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  the  form ; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  occupied  with  the  matter,  of  thought. 
And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so,  likewise,  must  be  their  ends. 
The  end  of  Puro  Logic  is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  thought;  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which  Pure  Logic  proposes  is 
less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully  and  certainly  accomplished ;  the  end 
which  Modified  Logic  proposes  is  higher,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly 
attained.    The  problems  which  Modified  Logic  has  to  solve  may  be 

reduced  to  three:  1°,  What  is  Truth  and  its  con- 
du^  ^u^T'  ~        tradictoI7  opposite,  —  Error  ?   2°,  What  arc  the 

Causes  of  Error,  and  the  Impediments  to  Truth, 
by  which  man  is  beset  in  the  employment  of  his  faculties,  and 
what  are  the  Means  of  their  Removal?  And,  3°,  What  are  the 
Subsidiaries  by  which  Human  Thought  may  be  strengthened  and 
guided  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ? 
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From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  Concrete  Logic  might,  like 
Pure  Logic,  have  been  divided  into  a  Stoieheiol- 
And  distributed  be-     0gy  and  a  Methodology,  —  the  former  compris- 
tWeen11  ^TTt     ing  the  first  two  heads,— the  latter  the  third. 

o;rv  ami  its  Methodol- 

ogy  For  if  to  Modified  Stoicheiology  we  refer  the 

consideration  of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth 
and  error,  and  of  the  conditions  of  a  merely  not  erroneous  employ- 
ment of  thought,  —  this  will  be  exhausted  in  the  First  and  Second 
Chapters ;  whereas,  if  we  refer  to  Methodology  a  consideration  of 
the  means  of  employing  thought  not  merely  without  error,  but  with 
a  certain  positive  perfection,  —  this  is  what  the  Third  Chapter  pro- 
fesses to  expound. 

I  commence  the  First  Chapter,  which  proposes  to  answer  the 
question, — What  is  Truth?  with  its  correlatives,  —  by  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  following  paragraph  : 

f  XC.  The  end  which  all  our  scientific  efforts  are  exerted 
to   accomplish,  is  Truth  and  Certainty. 

cfr*tlifty,-^.'iad     Truth  is  the  correspondence  or  agreement 

of  a  cognition  with  its  object ;  its  Crite- 
rion is  the  necessity  determined  by- the  laws  which  govern  our 
faculties  of  knowledge  ;  and  Certainty  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  necessity.1  Certainty,  or  the  conscious  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite  sup- 
position. Where  such  appears  admissible,  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty arise.  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge, 
Belief,  and  Opinion.  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  uj>on 
insight ;  Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one 
is  perspicuous  and  objective;  the  other  is  obscure  and  subjec- 
tive. Each,  however,  supposes  the  other ;  and  an  assurance  is 
said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  belief,  according  as  the  one  element 
or  the  other  preponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of  some- 
thing as  true,  where,  however,  neither  insight  nor  feeling  is  so 
intense  as  to  necessitate  a  perfect  certainty.  What  prevents 
the  admission  of  a  proposition  as  certain  is  called  Doubt.  The 
approximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of  opinion  to  the  per- 
fect certainty  of  knowledge  or  belief  is  called  Probability. 

If  we  consider  Truth  with  reference  to  Knowledge,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  arises,  we  must  distinguish 


1  C£  Twwten.  DU  Logi^inAetondtrtdU  A*al9tik,  f  306.  —  ED. 
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Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  from  Pure  or  a  priori  Truth.  The 
former  has  reference  to  cognitions  which  have  their  source  in 
the  presentations  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  and 
which  obtain  their  form  by  the  elaboration  of  the  Understand- 
ing or  Faculty  of  Relations  (iWoia).  The  latter  is  contained 
in  the  necessary  and  universal  cognitions  afforded  by  the  Reg- 
ulative Faculty  —  Intellect  Proper  —  or  Common  Sense  (rovs). 

This  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Truth  and  Certainty  constitute 
the  end  of  all  our  endeavors  after  knowledge, 
for  only  in  the  attainment  of  truth  and  certainty 
can  we  possibly  attain  to  knowledge  or  science  ;  — I  say,  after  the 
statement  of  this  manifest  proposition,  —  it  proceeds  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  two  terms  Truth  aud  Certainty;  and,  to  commence 
with  the  former,  —  Truth  is  defined,  the  correspondence  or  agree- 
ment of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act  of  thought  with  its  object. 
The  question— What  is  Truth?  is  an  old  and  celebrated  prob- 

Trnth  -  what.        lem*    ^  wa8  P'^P08^  bv  tI,e  R°man  Governor 

—  by  Pontius  Pilate  —  to  our  Saviour;  and  it 

is  a  question  which  still  recurs,  and  is  still  keenly  agitated  in  the 
most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.    In  one  respect,  all  are  nearly 

agreed  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term,  for 
term*"111*100  a^  admit  that  by  truth  is  understood  a  harmony, 

—  an  agreement,  a  correspondence  between  our 
thought  and  that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  of  truth 
we  owe  to  the  schoolmen.  "Veritas  intellectus,"  says  Aquinas, 
tt  est  adaequatio  intellects  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit 
esse,  quod  est,  vel  non  esse,  quod  non  est." 1  From  the  schoolmen, 
this  definition  has  been  handed  down  to  modern  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  is  currently  employed,  without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of 
its  origin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  truth,  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers.  The  questions  which  have  provoked  dis- 

Quwtion*  in  debate     CUssion,  and  which  remain,  as  heretofore,  without 

regarding  Truth.  '  .  ' 

a  definitive  solution,  are  not  whether  truth  be 
the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  but  whether  this  harmony,  or 
truth,  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess  any  criterion  by  which 
we  can  be  assured  of  its  attainment.  Considering,  however,  at 
present  only  the  meaning  of  the  term,  philosophers  have  divided 
Truth  (or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  its  object)  into  different 


1  [  Contra  Gntilts,  lib.  J.  c.  60.   See  Blonde,    general,  aee  Ruii,  Cowman.  <U  i 
t'btr  WW*4.<  in  Erktnnen,  p.  11.  On  Truth  in    d«  Vtritau,  etc   Di*p.  Ixxxv.,  p.  871 *t t*q.} 
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species,  to  which  they  have  given  diverse  names ;  but  they  are  at 
one  neither  in  the  division  nor  in  the  nomenclature. 

It  is  plain  that  for  man  there  can  only  be  conceived  two  kinds  of 

Truth,  because  there  are  for  human  thought 
For  m*n  only  two     only  two  species  of  object.    For  that  about 
maUod  Re*ih'— FOr"     which  we  think  must  either  bo  a  thought,  or 

something  which  a  thought  contains.  On  this 
is  founded  the  distinction  of  Formal  Knowledge  and  Real  Knowl- 
edge—of Formal  Truth  and  Real  Truth.  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted  from  what  it 
contains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what  it  is 

I.  I  ormal  1  ruth.  . 

conversant  about,  is  the  mere  form  of  thought. 
The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  thought  is  a  formal  knowledge,  and 
the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  form  of  thought  is,  consequently, 

Formal  Truth.  Now  Formal  Knowledge  is  of 
Fo™*!  r™tb  °f  two  kinds ;  for  it  regards  either  the  conditions 
of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 
Thought  Proper,  —  or  the  conditions  of  our 
Presentations  or  Representations  of  external  things,  that  is,  the 
intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  former  of  these  sciences  is 
Pure  Logic,  —  the  science  which  considers  the  laws  to  which  the 
Understanding  is  astricted  in  its  elaborative  operations,  without 
inquiring  what  is  the  object,  — what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these 
operations  are  applied.  The  latter  of  these  scienoes  is  Mathe- 
matics, or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  relations 
of  Time  and  Space,  without  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  actual 
reality  in  space  or  time.  Formal  truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two 
kinds, — Logical  and  Mathematical.    Logical  truth  is  the  harmony 

or  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves 

Logical  Truth.  &  .  fr 

as  thoughts,  in  other  words,  the  correspondence 
of  thought  with  the  universal  laws  of  thinking.  These  laws  are 
the  object  of  Pure  or  General  Logic,  and  in  these  it  places  the  cri- 
terion of  truth.  This  criterion  is,  however,  only  the  negative  con- 
dition —  only  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  of  truth.  Logical  truth  is 
supposed  in  supposing  the  possibility  of  thought;  for  all  thought 
presents  a  combination,  the  elements  of  which  are  repugnant  or 
congruent,  but  which  cannot  be  repugnant  and  congruent  at  the 
same  time.  Logic  might  be  true,  although  we  possessed  no  truth 
beyond  its  fundamental  laws;  although  we  knew  nothing  of  any 
real  existence  beyond  the  formal  hypothesis  of  its  possibility. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  purely  subjective,  that  is,  were  they 
true  only  for  our  thought  alone,  and  without  any  objective  validity, 
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all  human  sciences  (and  Mathematics  among  the  rest)  would  be 
purely  subjective  likewise;  for  we  are  cognizant  of  objects  only 
under  the  forms  and  rules  of  which  Logic  is  the  scientific  develop- 
ment. If  the  true  character  of  objective  validity  be  universality, 
the  laws  of  Logic  are  really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  con- 
strain us,  by  their  own  authority,  to  regard  them  as  the  universal 
laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  but  of  universal  reason. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  formal  science,  the  science  of 

Mathematical  Truth.     Quantity>  or  Mathematics.   Without  inquiring 

into  the  reality  of  existences,  and  without  bor- 
rowing from  or  attributing  to  them  anything,  Arithmetic,  the  science 
of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates  its  numbers,  and  Geometry,  the  science 
of  Continuous  Quantity,  creates  its  figures  ;  and  both  operate  upon 
these  their  objects  in  absolute  independence  of  all  external  actuality. 
The  two  mathematical  sciences  are  dependent  for  their  several 
objects  only  on  the  notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space,  —  no- 
tions under  which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for  all 
matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in  space  and  in  time. 
But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  matter  is  indifferent ;  indifferent,  consequently,  to  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pure  speculation,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  practical  application  of 
their  principles.  If  matter  had  no  existence,  nay,  if  space  and  time 
existed  only  in  our  minds,  mathematics  would  still  be  true ;  but 
their  truth  would  be  of  a  purely  formal  and  ideal  character,  — 
would  furnish  us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities.1 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  under  its  two  species  of  Logical  and 
Mathematical. 

The  other  genus  of  truth  —  (the  end  which  the  Real  Sciences 
ii  Real  Truth         propose)  —  is  the  harmony  between  a  thought 
and  its  matter.    The  Real  Sciences  are  those 
Real  and  Formal     wbich  have  a  determinate  reality  for  their  ob- 

Sciences. 

ject,  and  which  are  conversant  about  existences 
other  than  the  forms  of  thought.  The  Formal  Sciences  have  a 
superior  certainty  to  the  real ;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  combina- 
tions, and  they  construct  their  objects  without  inquiring  about  their 
objective  reality.    The  real  sciences  are  sciences  of  fact,  for  the 

point  from  which  they  depart  is  always  a  fact, — 
Under  the  Real  Sci-     always  a  presentation.    Some  of  these  rest  on 

—  nre  included  the        »  '  0  . 

the  presentations  ot  Self-consciousness,  or  the 


facts  of  mind  ;  others  on  the  presentations  of 
Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  facts  of  nature.   The  former  are  the 


i  Cf.  Easer,  Logik,  t  172.  -  Ed.   [Frie*,  Logik,  f  124.] 
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Mental  Sciences,  the  latter  the  Material.  The  facts  of  mind  are 
given  partly  as  contingent,  partly  as  necessary  ;  the  latter  —  the 
necessary  facts  —  are  universal  virtually  and  in  themselves ;  the 
former — the  contingent  facts  —  only  obtain  a  fictitious  universality 
by  a  process  of  generalization.  The  facts  of  nature,  however  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  arc  given  to  us  only  as  contingent  and  isolated 
phfenomcna ;  they  have,  therefore,  only  that  conditional,  that  empir- 
ical, generality,  which  we  bestow  on  them  by  classification. 

Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondence  of  our  thoughts  with 
the  existences  which  constitute  their  objects. 

now  can  we  know  But  here  a  difficulty  arises ;  —  How  can  we  know 
that  there  ii  a  cone-  tnat  there  is,  lhat  there  can  be,  such  a  corre- 
our^hought  and  Tto  spondence  ?  All  that  we  know  of  the  objects  is 
object?  through  the  presentations  of  our  faculties ;  but 

whether  these  present  the  objects  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  wo  can  never  ascertain,  for  to  do  this  it  would  bo  requi- 
site to  go  out  of  ourselves, — out  of  our  faculties,  —  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  other  faculties,  and  thus  to  compare 
our  old  presentations  with  our  new.  But  all  this,  even  were  the 
supposition  possible,  would  be  incompetent  to  afford  us  the  certainty 
required.  For  were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a 
new,  set  of  faculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the  veracity  of 
these  uew  faculties  would  bo  equally  obnoxious  to  doubt  as  the 
veracity  of  the  old.  For  what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the 
credibility  in  the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  already  possess  in  the 
other  ?  The  new  faculties  could  only  assert  their  own  truth ;  but 
this  is  done  by  the  old  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  presen- 
tations of  the  non-ego  by  any  finite  intelligence,  to  which  a  doubt 
might  not  be  raised,  whether  these  presentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  modifications  of  the  conscious  ego  itself.  All  that  could 
be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is,  that  if  such  were  true,  our 
whole  nature  is  a  lie,  —  a  supposition  which  is  not,  without  the 
strongest  evidence,  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  argument  is  as  compe- 
tent against  the  skeptic  in  our  present  condition,  as  it  would  be  were 
we  endowed  with  any  other  conceivable  form  of  Acquisitive  and 
Cognitive  Faculties.  But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  rational  division  of  Truth 
according  to  the  different  character  of  the  ob- 

iubdwLio^7tb'  ~  U"     Jecta  t0  wmcn  thought  is  relative,  —  into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.  Formal  Truth,  as  w© 
have  seen,  is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  Mathematical.  Real 
Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this  requisite,  into  various 
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species.  For  example,  Metaphysical  Truth  might  donote  the  harmony 

of  thought  with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind; 
r^c^rta,        Psychological  Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought 
*  rhyd^L*1        with  the  contingent  facts  of  mind ;  and  Physical 

Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  external  experience. 
It  now  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  confusion  which 

has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  by  the 
J^Zr^T"     &™°dl*»  distinctions  and  contradictions  of 

philosophers.  Some  have  absurdly  given  the 
name  of  truth  to  the  mere  reality  of  existence,  altogether  abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment  relative  to  it,  in  any  intelligence 
human  or  divine.  In  this  sense  physical  truth  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing.  Some  have  given  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Others  again  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  on  the  mere  logical  possibility  of  be 
thought ;  while  they  have  denominated  by  logical  truth  the 
physical  or  physical  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  objects. 
Finally,  the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to  veracity, 
or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  expression.  In  this  last 
case,  truth  is  not,  as  in  the  others,  employed  in  relation  to  thought 
and  its  object,  but  to  thought  and  its  enouncement.  So  much  for 
the  notion,  and  the  principal  distinctions  of  Truth. 
But,  returning  to  the  paragraph,  I  take  the  next  clause,  which  is, 

— "  The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  necessity  de- 

Thp    Criterion  of 

_   .  termined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 

Truth.  »  *  ° 

of  knowledge ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
necessity  is  certainty That  the  necessity  of  a  cognition,  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it  is  presented,  —  that 
this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  thought,  is  the  criterion  of 
truth,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  where  such  necessity  is 
found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  cognitive 
thought  and  its  object  must  vanish ;  for  to  doubt  whether  what  we 
necessarily  think  in  a  certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive 
it,  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavor  to  think  the  necessary  as  the 
not  necessary  or  the  impossible,  which  is  contradictory. 

What  has  just  been  said  also  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  —  vi^  "  Certainty  or  the  conscious  necessity 
of  a  cognition  absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite 
supposition.  When  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty arise."  This  sentence  requiring  no  explanation,  I  proceed 
to  the  next  —  viz.,  w  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
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and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge,  Beliefj 
and  Opinion.    Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.   Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  on  intuition.   Belief  is 
a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.    The  one  is  perspicuous  and  ob- 
jective, the  other  is  obscure  and  subjective.   Each,  however,  sup- 
poses the  other,  and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a 
belief  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  preponderates.1* 
In  reference  to  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Be- 
lie£   I"  comnion  language  th«  word  ^  » 
often  used  to  denote  an  inferior  degree  of  cer- 

Tbat  the  e«t»!»ty  We  ma*  bo™ver>  be  equally  certain 

of  ail  knowledge  ie  of  what  we  believe  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it 
ultimately  reaoirabio  has,  not  without  ground,  been  maintained  by 
into  a  certainty  of  Be-     many  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 

em  times,  that  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge  is, 


in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into  a  certainty 
of  belief.  "All  things,"  says  Luther,  M  stand  in  a  belief,  in  a  faith, 
which  we  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  would 
make  these  visible,  manifest,  and  comprehensible,  has  vexation  and 
heart-grief  for  his  reward.  May  the  Lord  increase  Belief  in  you 
and  in  others.wl  But  you  may  perhaps  think  that  the  saying  of 
Luther  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and  that,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  belief  ought  to  be  founded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowl- 
edge in  belief.  But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  phi- 
losophers who  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or  blind  faith. 
Aristotle,  Among  these  Aristotle  stands  distinguished.  He 

defines  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  intensity  of  our  convic- 
tion or  subjective  assurance  ;*  and  on  a  primary  and  incomprehen- 
sible belief  he  hangs  the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or 
mediate  knowledge.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  called  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Sense,  is  the  doctrine  which  founds  all  our 
knowledge  on  belief;  and,  though  this  has  not  been  signalized,  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  is  perhaps  better  stated  by  the  Stagirite 
than  by  any  succeeding  thinker.  "  What,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  all 
men,  that  we  affirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  (w-urrtv)  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit."  This  passage 
is  from  his  Nxcomachean  Ethics?  But,  in  his  Physical  Treatises,  he 
founds  in  belief  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  reality  of  motion, 

Tta.  IM.  Abth..  «.  Quoted  by  Sir    effect  are  cited  by  the  Author,  JWtf*  Works, 
RtvTi  Work$,  p.  778.  —  Ed.         p.  771.  —  Ed. 

ArirtoUe  to  thia      «  B.  x.  c.  X  -  Ed. 
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and  by  this,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  paramount  to  tbe  Understand- 
ing, he  supersedes  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in  our  con- 
ception of  motion,  and  which  had  so  acutely  been  evolved  by  the 
Elcatic  Zeno,  in  order  to  show  that  motion  was  impossible.1  In 
like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises,  Aristotle  shows  that  the 
primary  or  ultimate  principles  of  knowledge  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  if  comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
higher  notion,  and  this  again,  if  not  itself  incomprehensible,  must 
be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  a  progress  ad 
infinitum,  which  is  absurd.*  But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and 
incomprehensible  principle  of  knowledge,  is  given  as  a  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  cannot  know,  —  we  cannot  understand.  But  such  an  ad- 
mission, as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must  be  a  belief ;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  root  a  blind, 
a  passive  faith,  in  other  words,  a  feeling.    The  same  doctrine  was 

subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  think- 
ers of  ancient  times,  more  especially  among  the 
Platonists ;  and  of  these  Proclus  is  perhaps  the 
philosopher  in  whose  works  the  doctrine  is  turned  to  the  best 
account.5  In  modern  times  we  may  trace  it  in  silent  operation, 
though  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  or  placed  as  the  foundation  of  a 
system.    It  is  found  spontaneously  recognized  even  by  those  who 

might  be  supposed  the  least  likely  to  acknowl- 
edge it  without  compulsion.  Hume,  for  exam- 
ple, against  whose  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense  was 
systematically  arrayed,  himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which 
his  adversaries  subsequently  assailed  his  skepticism;  for  he  himself 
was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical  acuteness  not  to  perceive 
that  the  root  of  knowledge  is  belief.  Thus,  in  his  Inquiry,  he  says 
—  "  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses :  and  that,  without  any 
reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  sup- 
pose an  external  universe  which  depends  not  on  our  preception,  but 
would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief,  —  the  belief  of  external  objects,  in 

all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions  This  very  table, 

which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist 


1  B.  vfll.  c.  8.  Sw  RtitTs  Work*,  p.  778.—  Ed.       *  In  Plotonis  Vuologivm,  I.  e. 
»  M*tnpk9s.,  Hi.  (Iv.)  4.  Cf.  Anal.  Pwi.,  i.  2,    In  Rtift  Works,  p.  778.  -  El>. 
3.  -  Ei>. 
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independent  of  onr  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  oar 
mind  which  perceives  it."1 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation  of  this  belief  necessa- 
rily involves  knowledge ;  for  we  cannot  believe 
The  manifestation     without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of 
Knowkdgl  tarofr"     ^0  belief  and,  consequently,  without  some  con- 
sciousness or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the 
belie£   Now,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  an  object  is  called  an 

intuition,  —  an  insight.   It  is  thus  impossible  to 
intuition,   what       8eparate  belief  and  knowledge,  —  feeling  and 

intuition.   They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  the  relation  of  Belief  and 
Knowledge  does  not  properly  belong  to  Logic, 
The  qoertion  m  to  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  nature  of  Truth  and  Error.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  metaphysical  discussion ;  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  which  Meta- 
physics attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  contains  the  statement  of  cer- 
tain distinctions  and  the  definition  of  certain  terms,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  signalize,  but  which  do  not  require  any  commentary 
for  their  illustration.  The  only  part  that  might  have  required  an 
explanation  is  the  distinction  of  Truth  into  Pure,  or  a  priori,  and 
into  Empirical,  or  a  posteriori.  The  explanation  of  this  division 
has  been  already  given  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  Lec- 
tures,' but  the  following  may  now  be  added. 
Experience  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  and  as  these 
individual  objects  might  or  might  not  have 
Empirical  come  within  our  sphere  of  observation,  our 
whole  knowledge  of  and  from  these  objects 
might  or  might  not  exist ;  —  it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent. 
But  as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  affords  the  possibility, 
as  supplying  the  whole  contents,  of  our  generalized  or  abstracted 
notions,  our  generalized  or  abstracted  notions  are,  consequently,  not 
more  necessary  to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  For  example,  every  horse  I  have  seen 
I  might  not  have  seen ;  and  I  feel  no  more  necessity  to  think  the 
reality  of  a  horse  than  the  reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefore, 
easily  annihilate  in  thought  the  existence  of  the  whole  species.  I 
can  suppose  it  not  to  be,  —  not  to  have  been.  The  case  is  the  same 

1  Incfuin/  eontfninf  the  Human  Understand-       2  See  above,  Ltttmru  on  M'laphysirs,  p.  403 
Met.  12.  nUoMopkital  Work*,  It.  p.  177.    tl  uq.    Cf.  Ewer,  Logik,  H  4,  17L  -  Ed. 
-Ed.  [Frie*,  Logik,  1 124.] 
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"with  every  other  notion  which  is  mediately  or  immediately  the 
datum  of  observation.  We  can  think  away  each  and  every  part 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  derived  from  experience;  our  whole 
empirical  knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  merely  accidental  possession 
of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different  character, — 
notions  which  we  cannot  but  think,  if  we  think  at  all.  These, 
therefore,  are  notions  necessary  to  the  mind;  and,  as  necessary, 
they  cannot  be  the  product  of  experience.  For  example,  I  perceive 
something  to  begin  to  be.  I  feel  no  necessity  to  think  that  this 
thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinking  it  existent,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  a  cause.  The  notion,  or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  mind.  If  bo,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 

MODIFIED     STOICHEIOLOG  Y. 

SECTION  I.  —  DOCTRINE  OF  TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

SECTION  IL  —  ERROR,  —  ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A.  —  GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  of  Truth,  — 
Error,  and,  on  this  subject,  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

IT  XCI.  Error  is  opposed  to  Truth ;  and  Error  arises,  1°, 
From  the  commutation  of  what  is  Subjec- 
p»r.  xci.  «rror.-     tive  with  what  is  Objective  in  thought; 
■ooroM.  r*°t*t  2°,  From  the  Contradiction  of  a  supposed 

knowledge  with  its  Laws ;  or,  3°,  From  a 
want  of  Adequate  Activity  in  our  Cognitive  Faculties. 

Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and  from  Illu- 
sion ;  these,  however,  along  with  Arbitrary  Assumption,  afford 
the  most  frequent  occasions  of  error.1 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  and  these  I  shall  succes- 
sively consider.   The  first  is  :  4  Error  is  opposed 
to  truth ;  and  Error  arises,  1°,  From  the  com- 
mutation of  what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought ; 
2°,  From  the  contradiction  of  a  supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws ; 
or,  3°,  From  a  want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties.* 
tt  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  Truth  is  the  agreement  of 
Error  —  wh«t         a  thought  with  its  object,  ^ow,  as  Error  is  the 
opposite  of  truth,  —  Error  must  necessarily  con- 
sist in  a  want  of  this*  agreement.   In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 

i  Twerten,  Die  Logik.tiubtsondm  dit  Anaiftit,  |{  806, 809.  —  Ed.  [CI  Bull,  Commtntariu*  dt 
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shown  that  the  criterion  or  standard  of  trnth  is  the  necessity 
founded  on  the  laws  of  our  cognitive  faculties;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  essential  character  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  these  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  them.  But 
these  two  alternatives  may  be  viewed  as  only  one ;  for  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  former  case,  the  judgment  remains  undecided,  and  can  make 
no  pretence  to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  no  less 
than  in  the  latter,  where,  as  positively  contradictory  of  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessarily  false.    Of  these  statements  the  first, 

aj  Material  "*  ^e  non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its 

object,  is  error  viewed  on  its  material  side;  and 
as  a  notion  is  the  common  product,  —  the  joint  result  afforded  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  object  and  subject,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever the  notion  contains  not  correspondent  to  the  object,  must  be  a 
contribution  by  the  thinking  subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought ;  in  other 
words,  in  mistaking  an  ideal  illusion  for  a  real  representation.  The 

second  of  these  statements,  that  is,  the  incon- 
gruence of  the  supposed  cognition  with  the 
laws  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its  formal  side.  Now  here 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself  —  How  can  an  act  of  cognition 
contradict  its  own  laws  ?    The  answer  is  that  it  cannot ;  and  error, 

when  more  closely  scrutinized,  is  found  not  so 
Artec*  from  the     much  to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of 
'       * "fhTco,^     our  c°gnitive  faculties  as  in  their  want  of  activ- 
tire  Faculties.  ity.   And  this  may  be  in  consequence  of  one  or 

other  of  two  causes.  For  it  may  arise  from 
some  other  mental  power,  —  the  will,  for  example,  superseding, — 
taking  the  place  of,  the  defective  cognition,  or,  by  its  intenser  force, 
turning  it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  false  result ;  or  it  may  arise  from 
some  want  of  relative  perfection  in  the  object,  so  that  the  cognitive 
faculty  is  not  determined  by  it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

"What  b  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly  thought. 
Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted,  and  can  in  fact 
only  gain  admission  iu  virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains;  — 
every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.  Hence  Descartes 1  is  justified  in 
the  establishment  o^the  principle,  —  that  we  would  never  admit 
the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give  assent  to  what  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend.  *  Nihil  nos  unquam  falsum  pro 
vero  admissuros,  si  tantum  iis  assensum  pnebeamus,  qu®  clare  et 

1  Princifia  Ftxth>o]>h«z,  I.  43-  C£  Med.  ly.  D*  Ytn  tt  Falso. 
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distincte  percipimus.'"1  In  this  view  the  saying  of  the  Roman 
poet  — 

"  Nam  neque  dedpitur  ratio,  nec  i 


—  is  no  longer  a  paradox ;  for  the  condition  of  error  ia  not  the 
activity  of  intelligence,  but  its  inactivity. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.   The  second  is  — 
*  Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and 


Error  discriminated 


from  Illusion,  which,  however,  along  with  Arbi- 

from  Ijrnor&uce  aud 

trary  Assumption,  afford  the  usual  occasions  of 


Error.' 

u  Ignorance  is  a  mere  negation,  —  a  mere  not-knowledge;  whereas 

ignorance  *n  error  t*iere  lie8  a  P°8itive  pretence  to  knowl- 
edge. Hence  a  representation,  be  it  imperfect, 
be  it  even  without  any  correspondent  objective  reality,  is  not  in 
itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of  a  hippogriff  is  not  in  itself 
false;  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  not  a  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only 
arises  when  we  attribute  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  real 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  err  and  deceive  either 
ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  and  enounce  a  subjective  or 
problematic  supposition  only  for  what  it  is.  Ignorance,  —  not 
knowledge,  —  however,  leads  to  error,  when  we  either  regard  the 
unkuown  as  non-existent,  or  when  we  falsely  fill  it  up.  The  latter 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary  assumption,  as 
of  ignorance ;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  both  together.  In 
general,  the  will  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by 
which  knowledge  is  realised.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
influence  on  our  judgment,  but  mediately  it  has.  Attention  is  an 
act  of  volition,  and  attention  furnishes  to  the  Understanding  the 
elements  of  its  decision.  The  will  determines  whether  we  shall 
carry  on  our  investigations,  or  break  them  off,  content  with  the  first 
apparent  probability ;  and  whether  we  shall  apply  our  observations 
to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain,  momenta  of  determination. 
u  The  occasions  of  Error  which  lie  in  those  qualities  of  Presenta- 
tion, Representation,  and  Thought  arising  from 
Illusion.  ,  '  ,  .  „  -   ,      ,  .  , . 

the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  thinking 

subject  itself,  are  called  Illusions.  But  the  existence  of  illusion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  error.  Illusion  becomes 
error  only  when  we  attribute  to  it  objective  truth  ;  whereas  illusion 
is  no  error  when  we  regard  the  fallacious  appearance  as  a  mere  sub- 
jective affection.  In  the  jaundice,  we  see  everything  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  suffusion  of  the  eye  with  bile.  In 
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this  case,  the  yellow  vision  is  illusion ;  and  it  would  become  error, 
were  we  to  suppose  that  the  objects  we  perceive  were  really  so  col- 
ored.   All  the  powers  which  cooperate  to  the  formation  of  our 

judgments,  may  become  the  sources  of  illusion, 
and,  consequently,  the  occasions  of  error.  The 
Senses,1  the  Presentative  Faculties,  External  and  Internal,  the 
Representative,  the  Retentive,  the  Reproductive,  and  the  Elab- 
orative,  Faculties,  are  immediate,  the  Feelings  and  the  Desires 
are  mediate,  sources  of  illusion.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Faculty  of  Signs,  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  language. 
Hence  wo  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  and  symbolical, 
illusion."*  In  all  these  relations  the  causes  of  illusion  are  partly 
general,  partly  particular;  and  though  they  proximately  manifest 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
mental  character  of  the  individual  is  conformed.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  general  view  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Error,  I  think 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes,  which,  as  they  consti- 
tute the  heads  and  determine  the  order  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  commences 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  Modified  Logic.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  consider  these  several  classes  in  their 

order,  I  may  observe  that  Bacon  is  the  first  phi- 
Bacon's  dwifica-     losopher  who  attempted  a  systematic  enumera- 
tion of  the  source*  of        .         _    .  .  -  ,        ,  ,  . 

tion  of  the  vanous  sources  of  error;5  and  his 


quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  idols,  into  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe  (idola 
tribva),  Idols  of  the  Den  {idola  (tpecus)y  Idols  of  the  Forum  (idola 
fori),  which  may  mean  either  the  market-place,  the  bar,  or  the 
place  of  public  assembly,  and  Idols  of  the  Theatre  (idola  theatri), 
he  thus  briefly  characterizes. 

K  XCII.  The  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Error  are  compre- 
hended in  one  or  other  of  the  four  follow- 


>    .  xrror,       •     gjggg^    For  t|iev  are  found  either,  1°, 


1U  I 

In  the  General  Circumstances  which  mod- 
ify the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual ;  or,  2°,  In  the 

1  La  Fontaine.   See  Mature,  Corns  de  Phi-    gerent  Cert  ce  quo  La  Fontaine  a  tr*a  biea 
lotophie,  II  241.   [Toutea  lea  science*  natur-    cxprime  dam  lee  vers 
el  lea  ne  aont  autre  chose  qu'uno  guerre  ou- 
verte  dc  la  raiaon  contre  lea  deception*  de  la 

sensibility  c  ert  a  dire,  quelle*  ont 

pour  objet  de  reformer  lea  erreure  de  no*  sens,       8  (Twertcn,  Logik,  S  300,  pp.  2P8.  289.  C£ 

et  de  p-ubMltuer  lee  real  it  e*  dc  la  science  aux    8igwart,  Logik,  H  494,  485-] 

Bpparenoea  factice*  que  noa  sens  nous  gug-      3  Novum  Organwrn,  i.  Apb.  xxxix-  —  En. 
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Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers 
of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Desire ;  or,  3°,  In  the  Language 
which  he  employs,  as  an  Instrument  of  Thought  and  a  Medium 
of  Communication ;  or,  4°,  In  the  nature  of  the  Objects  them- 
selves, about  which  his  knowledge  is  conversant. 

• 

IT  XCIII.  Under  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 
the  character  of  the  individual,  arc  compre- 
.T  !Z.Lt  tended,  1°-  The  particular  degree  of  Culti- 
whioh  modify  «»•  vation  to  which  his  nation  has  attained ; 
^  of  «**  ^  for  its  rudeness,  the  partiality  of  its  civili- 
zation, and  its  over-refinement  are  all  mani- 
fold occasions  of  error ;  and  this  cultivation  is  expressed  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  degree 
of  its  religious,  political,  and  social  advancement;  2°.  The 
Stricter  Associations,  in  so  far  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  to  give  it  a  one-sided  direction;  such 
are  Schools,  Sects,  Orders,  Exclusive  Societies,  Corporations, 
Castes,  etc1 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Course,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate  in 

Explication  Man  opimon8  and  habitg  of  thought  to  tn080  with 
by  uaturc  Aoclal,  and         r  . 

by  the  whom  he  lives."  Man  18  by  nature,  not  merely 
by  accidental  necessity,  a  social  being.  For 
only  in  society  does  he  find  the  conditions 
which  his  different  faculties  require  for  their  due  development  and 
application.  But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  fam- 
ily to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  a  certain  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  its  members;  and  as  man  is  by  nature 
destined  to  a  social  existence,  he  is  by  nature  determined  to  that 
analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  society  supposes,  and  out  of 
which  society  springs.  There  is  thus  in  every  association,  great 
and  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  towards  a  common 
centre.  As  in  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  con- 
spiration, a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body,  there  is  always  a 
strong  predisposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  is 
the  principle  of  the  different  spirit  dominant  in  different  ages, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why 
fashions,  why  political  and  religious  enthusiasm,  why  moral  example 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so  rapidly  and  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence.  As  men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  others,  they,  con- 
sequently, regard  as  important  or  insignificant,  as  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful, as  true  or  false,  as  good  or  bad,  what  those  around  them 
consider  in  the  same  light.1 

Of  the  various  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  of  the  strong  as- 
similating influence  of  man  on  man,  and  of  the 

I^eTo?  owtoaT  ***  Power  °f  custom  to  make  that  appear  true,  nat- 
ural, and  necessary,  which  in  reality  is  false,  un- 
natural, and  only  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  only  adduce  that  of 
Pascal.  "In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "  we  find  hardly  any- 
thing which  does  not  change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate. 
Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and  a  few  years,  of 
possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has  its  epochs.  A 
pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits !  Truth  on  this 
side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  !"s  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  "  that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  universe,  all 
nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the  reflection  of  their  own 
qualities,  and  contemning  in  others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  among  themselves.  Here  is  the 
Englishman  accusing  the  French  of  frivolity;  and  here  the  French- 
man reproaching  the  Englishman  with  selfishness  and  brutality. 
Here  is  the  Arab  persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Caliph,  and 
deriding  the  Tartar  who  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratulation  of  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contempt  of  that  of  their  neighbors. 

"  Were  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  who  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  pure  reason  alone,  this  sage 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  a  fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates 
says,  like  a  physician  accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal 
of  children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese-cakes;  a 
crime  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges.  In  vain  would  this  sage  support  his  opinions  by  the  clear- 
est arguments,  —  the  most  irrefragable  demonstrations ;  the  whole 
world  would  be  for  him  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks,  among 
whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there  once  upon  a  time  ap- 
peared a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  consummate  symmetry.  This 
god,  they  add,  entered  the  capital ;  he  was  there  forthwith  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  natives ;  his  figure  appeared  to  them  extra- 


1  [Meiners,  Vntemtr kun^n  Hftcr  dh  Dm*-  I  Phuto,  pftrtto  I.  »rt  ri.  |  8 (rol.  U.  p  12«.  ed. 
ira/u  u„4,  miUusJentftt  du  Mm,(J«n,  ii.  32i.]      J-augew).   Cum  p.  Led.  <m  Mfiaphfun,  p.  60. 
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ordinary ;  langhter,  hooting,  and  taunts  manifested  their  astonish- 
ment, and  they  were  about  to  carry  their  outrages  still  further,  had 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  (who  had  undoubtedly  seen  other  men), 
in  order  to  snatch  him  from  the  danger,  suddenly  cried  out  — '  My 
friends !  my  friends !  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Let  us  not  insult 
this  miserable  monstrosity.  If  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gene- 
ral gift  of  beauty,  —  if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mount  of 
flesh,  let  us  with  pious  gratitude  repair  to  the  temple  and  render 
our  acknowledgment  to  the  immortal  gods.' M  This  fable  is  the  his- 
tory  of  humanvanity.  Every  nation  admires  its  own  defects,  and 
contemns  the  opposite  qualities  in  its  neighbors.  To  succeed  in  a 
country,  one  must  be  a  bearer  of  the  national  hump  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourns. 
There  are  few  philosophers  who  undertake  to  make  their  country- 
men aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they  cut  in 
Tbe  art  of  doubting  the  eye  of  reason;  and  still  fewer  the  nations 
and'to'team'  *°  *****  are  a^e  *°  profit  by  the  advice.  All  are  so 

punctiliously  attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
vanity,  that  none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.  There  is  no  opinion  too 
absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe  it,  and  individuals 
prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its  martyrs.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
philosopher  declared,  that  if  he  held  all  truths  shut  up  within  his 
hand,  he  would  take  especial  care  not  to  show  them  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  a  single  truth  dragged  Galileo  to 
the  prison,  to  what  punishment  would  he  not  be  doomed  who  should 
discover  all?  Among  those  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecution  'of  Galileo,  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  have  clamored 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  imbued  with  different 
opinions;  and  opinions  not  more  passively  adopted  than  those 
which  they  at  present  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlightened.  To  learn 
to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  af- 
fected, and  to  study  the  history  of  human  follies.  Yet  in  modern 
Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Universities 
until  the  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  —  I  mean  Des- 
cartes, —  whom  his  age  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worship- 
ped as  a  demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting,  —  of 
doubting  well,  —  a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both  their  skepticism 
and  credulity  show  that,  after  two  centuries,  they  are  still  but  awk- 
ward scholars.   Socrates  was  wont  to  say  — -  **  All  that  I  know  is 
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that  I  know  nothing." 1  In  our  age  it  would  seem  that  men  know 
everything  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Our  errors  would  not  be 
so  frequent  were  we  less  ignorant ;  and  our  ignorance  more  curable, 
did  we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  all-wise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  influence  of  Society,  both  in  its  general  form 
of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  its  particular  forms  of  Schools,  Sects, 
etc.,  determines  a  multitude  of  opinions  in  its  members,  which,  as 
they  are  passively  received,  so  they  are  often  altogether  erroneous. 

Among  the  more  general  and  influential  of  these  there  are  two, 
Two  general  fomw  wn'cni  though  apparently  contrary,  are,  how- 
of  Hie  iufluence  of  ex-  ever,  both,  in  reality,  founded  on  the  same  in- 
Ample,  capacity  of  independent  thought,  —  on  tho  same 
1.  prejudice  in  ft-  iofluence  of  example,  —  I  mean  the  excessive 
admiration  of  the  Old,  and  the  excessive  admi- 
ration of  the  New.  The  former  of  these  prejudices,'  —  under  which 
may  be  reduced  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Authority,  —  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  a 
conception.    This  prejudice  is  prepared  by  the  very  education  not 

only  wliich  we  do,  but  which  we  all  must  re- 
^rrtpared  by  Educ*-     cc\Ye    The  child  necessarily  learns  everything 

at  first  on  credit,  —  he  believes  upon  authority. 
But  when  the  rule  of  authority  is  once  established,  the  habit  of  pas- 
sive acquiescence  and  belief  is  formed,  and,  once  formed,  it  is  not 
again  always  easily  thrown  off.  When  the  child  has  grown  up  to 
an  age  in  which  he  might  employ  his  own  reason,  he  has  acquired  a 
large  stock  of  ideas ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  number  of  errors 
which  this  stock  contains  ?  and  by  what  means  is  he  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  from  the  false  ?  His  mind  has  been  formed  to 
obedience  and  uninquiry ;  he  possesses  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge ;  it  is  painful  to  suspect  what  has  been  long  venerated,  and  it 
is  felt  even  as  a  kind  of  personal  mutilation  to  tear  up  what  has  be- 
come Eradicated  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Ponere  diffi- 
cile est  guce placuere  diu.  The  adult  does  not,  therefore,  often  judge 
for  himself  more  than  the  child ;  and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and 
foregone  opinion  continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  In  our  infancy  and  childhood  the  credit  accorded  to  our 
parents  and  instructors  is  implicit;  and  if  what  we  have  learned 
from  them  be  confirmed  by  what  we  hear  from  others,  the  opinions 

1  Plato,  Apol.  p  .  23.  —  Ed.  *t  drt  Prtj*g*t  rtpanAu  dans  la  StritU,  Parte, 

9  (On  Prejudice  in  general  aee  the  following  1810—1818,  3  vol*.  8ra   J.  L-  Cartillon,  £uo» 

works :  —  Dumartaii,  Essai  tmr  Us  JVcjirgAt,  tvr  Ut  Ermtrt  tt  Its  tmpmtitiomt  Ameirmut  tt 

new  ed.,  Pari*,  1823.    Examen  de  C  Sttai  tmr  IMtmtt,  Amsterdam,  1766;  Parte,  1767.  Sir 

U$  Pttjugts,  Berl.  1777.    Ettni  tmr  Ut  Prtjugtt,  Thomas  Brown,  Vulvar  Errvrt.   Ulanvil,  Ei- 

Keucbitel,  1796,  J.  B.  Sulquea,  Dtt  Emrnrt  taut.] 
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thus  recommended  become  at  length  stamped  in  almost  indelible 
characters  npon  the  mind.  This  is  the  cause  why  men  «o  rarely 
abandon  the  opinions  which  vulgarly  pass  current ;  and  why  what 
comes  as  new  is  by  so  many,  for  its  very  novelty,  rejected  as  false. 
And  he.nce  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  that  truth  is  as  it  were  geo- 
graphically and  politically  distributed ;  what  is  truth  on  one  side 
of  a  boundary  being  error  and  absurdity  on  the  other.  What  has 
now  been  said  of  the  influence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  the 
lesser  societies  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  impose  with  a  stronger 
or  feebler,  a  wider  or  more  contracted,  authority,  certain  received 
opinions  upon  the  faith  of  the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever 
has  once  obtained  a  recognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  is  not 
rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  originally  admitted 
have  been  proved  erroneous.  It  continues,  even  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  old  and  has  been  accepted,  to  be  accepted  still ;  and  the  title 
which  was  originally  defective,  becomes  valid  by  continuance  and 
prescription. 

But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  reverse, 


onh^w °e  lD  "TOT     — tho  P^sH"*       fovor  of  the  New.  This 

prejudice  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  cause  why  new  opinions, 
however  erroneous,  if  they  once  obtain  a  certain  number  of  con- 
verts, often  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent,  which,  after 
their  futility  has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes 
with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied. 
Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  prejudices,  —  that  in 
favor  of  the  old  and  that  in  favor  of  the  new,  — 


A^bority*0' "WI,ea     tnere  16  tne  prejudice  of  Learned  Authority; 

for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  prejudices 
of  Schools  and  Sects.  "As  often  as  men  have  appeared,  who,  by  the 
force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new  views  of  science,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they, 
likewise,  afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement,  and  of 
turning  it  from  the  straight  path  of  improvement.  Not  that  this 
result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  them,  but  simply  because  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  affected.  The  views  which  influ- 
enced these  men  of  genius,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended  in  their  totality 
by  those  who  have  the  names  of  these  authors  most  frequently  in 
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their  mouths.  The  many  do  not  concern  themselves  to  seize  the 
ideal  which  a  philosopher  contemplated,  and  of  which  his  actual 
works  are  only  the  imperfect  representations;  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  only  some  of  his  detached  apothegms  and  proposi- 
tions, and  of  these  compound,  as  they  best  can,  a  sort  of  system 
suited  to  their  understanding,  and  which  they  employ  as  a  talisman 
in  their  controversies  with  others.  As  their  reason  is  thus  a  captive 
to  authority,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  exert  its  native  freedom,  they, 
consequently,  catch  up  the  true  and  the  false  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  remain  always  at  the  point  of  progress  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a  system  of  living 
truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  organism;  and  they  require  that  the 
whole  science  shall  become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idol. 
Such  was  Plato's  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists ;  such  was 
Aristotle's  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  modern  systems  affords  equally  the  same  result." 1 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources  of  Error  are 
divided. 

1  B»chmauii,  Log-it,  J  40*,  p.  550.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

MODIFIED  8TOICHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION  II.  — ERROR  — ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 
A.  —  GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 
B.  — AS  IN  POWERS  OF  COGNITION,  FEELING,  AND  DESIRE. 

L —  AFFECTIONS. — PRECIPITANCY — SLOTH — HOPE  AND  FEAR- 
SELF-LOVE. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
various  sources  of  Error.  These,  I  stated,  may 
Recapitulation.  ^  conveniently  reduced  to  four  heads,  and  con- 
sist, 1°.  In  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual ;  2°.  In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and 
Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire ;  3°.  In  the  Language  which  he  employs  as  an  Instrument 
of  Thought  and  a  Medium  of  Communication ;  and,  4°.  In  the 
nature  of  the  Objects  themselves  about  which  his  knowledge  is 
conversant. 

Of  these,  I  then  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
occasions  of  Error,  which  originate  in  the  circumstances  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  character  and  opinions  of  man  are  deter- 
mined for  him  as  a  member  of  society.  Under  this  head  I  stated, 
that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his 
existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  furnished  with  a  disposition  to 
imitate  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thus  conform  himself 
to  whatever  section  of  human  society  he  may  by  birth  belong,  or 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a  member.  The  education  we 
receive,  nay  the  very  possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  sup- 
poses to  a  certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreign  and  tradi- 
tionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think  much  earlier 
than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself,  —  all  education  necessarily 
imposes  on  him  many  opinions  which,  whether  in  themselves  true 
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or  false,  are,  in  reference  to  the  recipient,  only  prejudices;  and  it  is 
even  only  a  small  number  of  mankind  who  at  a  later  period  are 
able  to  bring  these  obtruded  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  by 
a  free  exercise  of  their  own  intelligence  to  reject  them  if  found 
false,  or  to  acknowledge  them  if  proved  true. 

But  while  the  mass  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during  their  whole 
lives,  only  the  creatures  of  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
concurred  to  form  for  them  their  habits  and  beliefs ;  the  few  who 
are  at  last  able  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment  of  the  many. 
Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom,  despotically  impose  on  us  the 
capricious  laws  of  propriety  and  manners.  The  individual  may 
possibly,  in  matters  of  science,  emancipate  himself  from  their  servi- 
tude ;  in  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit  himself  to  the 
yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here  prudently  manifest,  is  to 
resign  himself  with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  slave  not  to  reason 
but  to  conventional  accident.  And  while  he  conforms  himself  to 
the  usages  of  his  own  society,  he  will  be  tolerant  to  those  of  others. 
In  this  respect  his  maxim  will  be  that  of  the  Scythian  prince : 
w  With  you  such  may  be  the  custom,  —  with  us  it  is  different." 

So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  the  influ- 
Means  by  which  the     ence  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  circum- 

iufluenceofaocittv,  m        .  e  0     •  .       •.   •  , 

,  stances  ot  Society;  it  now  remains  to  say  what 

a  source   of  error,  J  '  m  J 

may  be  counteracted.      Are  the  means  by  which  this  influence,  as  a 

source  of  error,  may  be  counteracted. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  opinions  are  formed  for  us  by  the  accidents 
Necessary  to  insti-     Gf  80ciety,  our  imposed  and  supposed  knowledge 

of  onr  knowledge.         it  is  evidently  necessary  to  institute  a  critical 

examination  of  the  contents  of  this  knowledge. 
Descartes  proposes  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among  our  preju- 
diced opinions,  the  truths  from  the  errors,  we  ought  to  commence 
by  doubting  all.1  This  has  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy  and 
clamor,  but  most  unjustly.    The  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  nothing 

skeptical  or  offensive;  for  he  only  maintains 
that  it  behooves  us  to  examine  all  that  has 
been  inculcated  on  us  from  infancy,  and  under 
the  masters  to  whose  authority  we  have  been  subjected,  with  the 
same  attention  and  circumspection  which  we  accord  to  dubious 
questions.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  precept  of  Descartes, 
which  had  not  been  previously  enjoined  by  other  philosophers. 

1  Diuxmn  dt  la  AhMmfc,  rartie  U.— Ed. 
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Of  these  I  formerly  quoted  to  yon  several,  and  among  others  the 

remarkable  testimonies  of  Aristotle,  StAugustin,  and  Lord  Bacon.1 

But  although  there  be  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  precept  of 

Descartes,  as  enounced  by  him,  it  is  of  less  prac- 

CondJUotu  which     tical  utility  in  consequence  of  no  account  being 
modify  ita    applies         .         f    '     .  ;  ...  ...  *? 

tJoni  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  condition  and 

modify  its  application.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  random, 
but  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in  due  order  and  depend- 
ence. But  this  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of 
things  into  their  proper  classes  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  difficult 
fruits  of  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  among  our 
prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions,  a  great  many  hasty  conclusions, 
the  investigation  of  which  requires  much  profound  thought,  skill, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  these  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that  to  commence  philosophy  by  such  a  review,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philosopher  before  he  can  attempt  to 
become  one.  The  precept  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  either  unrea- 
sonable, or  it  is  too  unconditionally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
alternative  is  true. 

What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  student  of  philosophy,  is 
,  ,    J  not  a  preliminary  and  absolute,  but  a  gradual 

A  gradual  and  pro-  '  _  ,. 

grocive  abrogation  of  an"  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 
prpjndice*  all  that  can  can  only  be  required  of  him,  that,  when,  in  the 
be  required  of  the  ita-     course  of  his  study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with 

dent  of  jjliilodjihy.  .  .  .  .  ,    .  ,  ,„ 

a  proposition  which  has  not  been  already  suiti- 
ciently  sifted,  —  (whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  principle  or 
admitted  as  a  conclusion),  —  he  should  pause,  discuss  it  without 
prepossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  consideration  all  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  The  precept  of  Descartes, 
when  rightly  explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St.  Paul :  *  tt  If  any 
man  among  you  secmeth  to  be,  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise ; "  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the 
opinions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  favor  of  which  he 
and  those  around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so  many  visions  of 
imagination ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  the  same  circumspec- 
tion as  if  he  were  assured  that  they  contain  some  truth  among 
much  falsehood  and  many  extravagances." 
Proceeding  now  to  the  second  class  of  the  Sources  of  Error, 


1  St>0  Lett,  an  &lrtapht/*icsy  p.  68  it  uq.—ED. 
s  1  Cor.  Hi  18. 

*  Thl*  criticism  of  the  precept  of  Deecartea 


is,  with  tome  slight  changes,  taken  from 
Crousa*.  Logi**,  t.  Hi.,  part  ii.,  ch.  8,  p  203 
el  stq.  —  ED. 
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which  are  found  in  the  Mind  itself,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
following  paragraph : 

1  XCIV.  The  Sources  of  Error  which  arise  from  the  Con- 
stitution, Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations 
or  'H^LS^Z     of  the  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
th«  p«w«r«  of  oogni-     Desire,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds. 

The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  undue  pre- 


•Ira,  —  of  two  1 

ponderance  of  the  Affective  Elements  of 
mind  (the  Desires  and  Feelings)  over  the  Cognitive ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  weakness  or  inordinate  strength  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  themselves. 

Affection  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Feelings  and  Desires 
•    exert  an  influence  not  under  the  control  of  rea- 
Expiicauon.  80n .  'm  otner  words,  a  tendency  by  which  the 

JMkT^w-  intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavor  to  think  an 
tic.  object  as  that  object  really  is,  and  compelled 

to  think  it  in  conformity  with  some  view  pre- 
scribed by  the  passion  or  private  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 
The  human  mind,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may  be  compared 

to  a  calm  sea.  A  calm  sea  is  a  clear  mirror,  in 
on  u*e  m ind?'  Tu^°a     which  the  sun  and  clouds,  in  which  the  forms 

of  heaven  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  presented.  But  let  a  wind  arise,  and  the  smooth, 
clear  surface  of  the  water  is  lifted  into  billows  and  agitated  into 
foam.  It  no  more  reflects  the  sun  and  clouds,  the  forms  of  heaven 
and  earth,  or  it  reflects  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken  images. 
In  like  manner,*  the  tranquil  mind  receives  and  reflects  the  world 
without  as  it  truly  is ;  but  let  the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  every 
object  is  represented,  not  as  it  exists,  but  in  the  colors  and  aspects 

Boetbiu*  quoted        an<*  Partwl  phases  in  which  it  pleases  the  sub- 
ject to  regard  it.    The  state  of  passion  and  its 
influence  on  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  truly  pictured  by  Boethius.1 


'  Nubibiu  atria  Parque 

Condita  nullum  Unda  diobus, 

Fundere  possunt  Mox  rcsoluto 

Sidera  lumen.  Sordido  ctrno, 

Si  mare  vol  vena  Vi*ibus  obstat. 

Turbidus  auater   

Muvccat  »8tum,  Tu  quoquc  si  vis 

Vltrea  dudum,  Luminc  claro 

1  D<  ConsoL  ML,  L.  L,  Metr.  7.-EO. 
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Cernere  rernm,  Spcmque  fugato, 

Tram  i to  recto  Ncc  dolor  adsit, 

Carpcre  callcm :  Nublla  men*  est, 

Gaudia  pelle,  Vinctaqae  front*, 

Pelle  timorem,  Usee  abi  regnant." 

Every  error  consists  in  this,  —  that  we  take  something  for  non- 
existent, because  we  have  not  become  aware  of 
Probable  ^j^*0     its  existence,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  existent 

something,  wo  fill  up  the  premises  of  a  probable 
reasoning  with  something  else. 

I  have  here  limited  the  possibility  of  error  to  Probable  Reason- 
ing, for,  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  there  is  but  little  possi- 
bility of  important  error.  Hobbes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  this  truth  would 
have  been  long  ago  proscribed  as  heresy,  or  as  high  treason.1  This 
may  be  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  blind  tendency  of  the  pas- 
sions to  subjugate  intelligence;  but  we  should  take  it  for  more  than 
was  intended  by  its  author,  were  we  to  take  it  as  more  than  an  inge- 
nious exaggeration.  Limiting,  therefore,  error  to  probable  inference 
(and  this  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department,  the  whole  domain  of  human  reasoning),  we  have  to 
inquire,  How  do  the  Passions  influence  us  to  the  assumption  of 
false  premises?  To  estimate  the  amount  of  probability  for  or 
against  a  given  proposition,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a 
comprehensive  consideration,  in  order  to  take  all  the  relative  ele- 
ments of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this  requisite  state  of 
mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interest,  any  wish,  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

%  XCV.  The  disturbing  Passions  may  be  reduced  to  four : 
Precipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  and  Fear,  Self- 

•lona,        •ooroaa  of  lOVC. 

to        1°.  A  restless  anxiety  for  a  decision  be- 
gets impatience,  which  decides  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  is  concluded.    This  is  precipitancy. 

2°.  The  same  result  is  the  effect  of  Sloth,  which  dreams  on 
in  conformity  to  custom,  without  subjecting  its  beliefs  to  the 
test  of  active  observation. 

3°.  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  Fear  impedes  observation, 
distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  only  on  what  interests  the  pas- 

1  £mal*«M,Fart  I.  oh.  1L  —  Eix 
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sion :  —  the  sanguine  looking  on  only  what  harmonizes  with 
his  hopes  the  diffident  only  on  what  accords  with  his  fears. 

4°.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  probability  by  causing 
ua  to  rate  the  grounds  of  judgment,  not  according  to  their  real 
influence  on  the  truth  of  the  decision,  but  according  to  their 
bearing  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 

In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Precipitation,  — "  all  is  the  cause  of 
this  which  determines  our  choice  on  one  side 
Explication.  rather  than  another.    An  imagination  excites 

1.  I  rvcipitancj. 

pleasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  we 
yield  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  all 
that  we  ought  to  be,  and  why?  Because  this  supposition  gives  us 
pleasure.  This,  in  some  dispositions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  improvement ;  for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  is  no 
necessity  to  labor  to  become  what  he  is  already.    'I  believe,*  says 

Seneca,1  'that  many  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  attained  to  wisdom,  had  they  not  been 
impeded  by  the  belief  that  wisdom  they  had  already  attained.' 
'Multos  puto  ad  sapientiam  potuissc  pervenire,  nisi  putasscnt  se 

pervenisse.'"5    Erasmus  gives  the  following  as 
the  principal  advice  to  a  young  votary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  his  studies:  "To  read  the  most  learned  books, 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men ;  but,  above  all,  never  to 
conceit  that  he  himself  was  learned.*' 3 

"From  the  samecau.se,  men  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
dying  old,  although  few  attain  to  longevitv. 

Illustrations  v  * 

The  less  probable  the  event,  the  move  certain 
are  they  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  imagination  of 
it  is  agreeable.    'Decrepiti  senes  p.uicorura  annorum  aecessionem 

Fromsneca.  VOt"IS  menc'lcnnt  *>   niinores  natn  seipsos  esse 

fingunt;  mendaeio  sibi  blnndinntur;  et  tarn  li- 
bentcr  fillunt,  quam  si  fiita  una  deoipiant.' "<    "Preachers,"  says 

Montaigne,  "  are  aware  that  the  emotion  which 
From  Montaigne.  , 

arises  during  their  sermons  animates  themselves, 

to  belief,  and  we  are  conscious  that  when  roused  to  anger  we  apply 


1  2>  Tritnrptinilntt  Animi,  0.  1.  — F.t). 
SCrousaz,  Logique,  t.  iii  ,  part  ii.  ch.  7,  p. 
297.  -  Kd. 

s  "  Joannes  Alexander  Itrawrfcanna  rojrarit 
Enwmum,  qua  ration*  doctus  powet  flerii 
re«i»ondit  ox  tempore:  «l  doctis  awlduc  coii- 
Yireret,  si  doctoa  audiret  non  minus  Mibmisse 
quam  honorific©,  ai  dootos  etrenuo  legem t,  si 


doc  fox  diligenter  cdisceret,  dcnlqne  si  so  doc* 
turn  iiuiiquam  putaret."  Motto  to  <i.  J.  Voe- 
iiltS,  Opusrula  tit  StuJimum  linium/.  See 
Crcnius,  Consilia  it  Mttkodtu,  etc.,  p.  flSG.  1G82. 
-  Ki>. 

4  Seneca,  Dt  Brrritatt  Yiot,  ch.  11.  Cron- 
aaa,  Logiqme,  U  111.  p.  U.  ch.  7,  p.  2W,  ed.  17». 
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ourselves  more  intently  to  the  defence  of  onr  thesis,  and  embrace  it 
with  greater  vehemence  and  approbation,  than  we  did  when  our 
mind  was  cool  and  unruffled.  You  simply  state  your  case  to  an 
advocate;  he  replies  with  hesitation  and  doubt;  you  are  aware  that 
it  is  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one 
side  or  of  the  other;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take  your 
case  in  hand ;  ho  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  it ;  his  will  is  ani- 
mated. His  reason  and  his  science  become  also  animated  in  pro- 
portion. Your  case  presents  itself  to  his  understanding  as  a 
manifest  and  indubitable  truth ;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent light,  and  really  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 
your  side."1  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Montaigne  was  him- 
self a  lawyer, —  be  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux. 

It  might  seem  that  Precipitate  Dogmatism  and  an  inclination  to 

Skepticism  were  opposite  characters  of  mind. 
Precipitate  Dogma-     They  are,  however,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 
1 1 1 aac^of  S Uie*' same     phases  of  the  same  disposition.    This  is  indeed 
disposition.  confessed  by  the  skeptic  Montaigne.*  "The 

most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is  to  be  kept  in 
suspense  on  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fear  and 
hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  moment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  undergo 
the  various  tumbling  and  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation,  than  to 
set  up  its  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the 
die  is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep  j  but  of  deliberations, 
the  least  disturbs  me." 

Precipitation  is  no  incurable  disease.    There  is  for  it  one  sure 

and  simple  remedy,  if  properly  applied.  It  is 
touoT PreClpl"     on'y  required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  manfully 

to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  precipitancy  by  the 
curb  of  consideration,  —  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision,  each  and 
all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation,  —  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
decide  until  a  clear  consciousness  has  declared  these  reasons  to  be 
true,  —  to  be  sufficient;  and,  finally,  to  throw  out  of  account  the 
suffrages  of  self-love,  of  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to  admit 
only  those  of  reflection,  of  experience,  and  of  evidence.  This 
remedy  is  certain  and  effectual.  In  theory  it  is  satisfactory,  but 
its  practical  application  requires  a  moral  resolution,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  no  precept  can  be  given. 

In  the  second  place,  "  Sloth  is  likewise  a  cause  of  precipitation, 
and  it  deserves  the  more  attention  as  it  is  a  cause  of  error  extremely 


,  L.  11.  eh.  12.  Quoted  by  Crousax,  J.  e.  —  ED.         2  Estah,  L.  1L  0. 17.  —  Ed. 
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frequent,  and  one  of  which  wc  are  ourselves  less  aware,  and  which 

is  less  notorious  to  others.    We  feel  it  fatitruintj 
2.  sloth.  .  .  , 

to  continue  an  investigation,  therefore  we  do 

not  pursue  it;  but  as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  we  have  la- 
bored in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering  illusion  that  we  have 
succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this  disposition  it  often  happens, 
that,  after  having  rejected  what  first  presented  itself,  —  after  having 
rejecled  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  what  subsequently  turned 
up,  because  uot  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get  tired  of  the 
investigation,  and  perhaps  put  up  with  the  fotfrth  suggestion,  which 
is  not  better,  haply  even  worse,  than  the  preceding;  and  this 
simply  because  it  has  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted 
and  less  scrupulous  than  it  was  at  the  commencement." 1  "The 

volition  of  that  man,"  says  Seneca,  "is  often 

Seneca  quoted.  -  ,  ,  . 

frustrated,  who  undertakes  not  what  is  easy,  but 
who  wishes  what  he  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as  you 
attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself  the  end  which  you 
propose,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  For  the 
repentance  of  an  unfinished  work  will  make  you  rash.  And  here  it 
is  of  consequence  whether  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  cold,  of  an 
aspiring  or  of  a  humble,  disposition."  8 

To  remedy  this  failing  it  is  necessary,  in  conformity  with  this 
advice  of  Seneca,  to  consult  our  forces,  and  the 
time  we  can  afford,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
subjects  on  which  we  enter.  We  ought  to  labor  only  at  intervals, 
to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  consequent  on  unremitted  appli- 
cation ;  and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  any  thought  which 
may  please  us  vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  preposses- 
sion in  its  favor  has  subsided  with  the  animation  which  gave  it 
birth. 

The  two  Causes  of  premature  judgment  —  the  affections  of 
8  Ho  wid  Fear  Impatience  and  Sloth  —  being  considered,  I 
pass  on  to  the  third  principle  of  Passion,  by 
which  the  intellect  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  truth,  —  I 
mean  the  disturbing  influence  of  Hope  and  Fear.  These  passions, 
though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  Understanding,  and  are  equally  unfavorable  for 
the  interest  of  truth.  In  forming  a  just  conclusion  upon  a  question 
of  probable  reasoning,  that  is,  where  the  grounds  of  decision  are 
not  few,  palpable,  and  of  determinate  effect,  —  and  such  questions 

Logi*"*,  t.  HI.  part  ii.  oh.  7,  p.      S  Dt  Ira,  L.  Ml,  c.  7.  Quoted  by  Croasaz, 

Logiqyu,  t  Hi.  p.  802.  —  Ed. 
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may  be  said  to  be  those  alone  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise,  and  are,  consequently,  those  alone  which  require  for  their 
solution  any  high  degree  of  observation  and  ingenuity,  —  in  such 
questions  hope  and  fear  exert  a  very  strong  and  a  very  unfavorable 
influence.    In  these  questions  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
seek  out  the  premises ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
Of  these  requisites  the  first  is  the  more  important,  and  it  is  also  by 
far  the  more  difficult. 
Now  the  passions  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  severally  to  prevent 
the  intellect  from  discovering  all  the  elements 
How  Hope  and  F«r     of  decision,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in 
operate   unfavorably     forming  a  correct  conclusion,  and  cause  it  to 

on   tne    l'iider?tand«  .  ,  ,       ,  .  .    •  • 

]Qg  take  into  account  those  only  which  harmonize 

with  that  conclusion  to  which  the  actuating 
passion  is  inclined.  And  here  the  passion  operates  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  so  to  determine  the  associations  of 
thought,  that  only  those  media  of  proof  are  suggested  or  called 
into  consciousness,  which  support  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
passion  tends.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  media  of  proof  by 
which  a  counter  conclusion  is  supported  are  brought  before  the 
mind,  still  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  passion  to  look  on  their 
reality  with  doubt,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to  undervalue 
their  inferential  importance  ;  whereas  it  is  moved  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  those  media  of  proof  which  favor  the  conclusion  in  the 
interest  of  our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
which  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks  exclusively 
to  a  single  end,  and  exclusively  to  the  means  by  which  that  single 
end  is  accomplished.  Thus  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  the 
mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magnifies  all  that  militates  in  favor  of  the  wished-for  consum- 
mation, which  alone  it  contemplates;  whereas  the  melancholic 
temperament,  or  the  mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of 
fear,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  dreaded  issue,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  fulfilment,  while  it  exaggerates  the  possible  into  the 
probable,  the  probable  into  the  certain.  Thus  it  is  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or  greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  leap ;  and  it  has  become  almost  proverbial,  that 
men  lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they  dread,  to 
be  true. 

But  the  influence  of  Hope  on  our  judgments,  inclining  us  to  find 
whatever  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  far  as  this  arises  from  the  illusion 
of  Self-love,  is  comprehended  in  this,  —  the  fourth  cause  of  Error, 
—  to  which  I  now  proceed. 
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Self-love,  under  which  I  include  the  dispositions  of  Vanity,  Pride, 
and,  in  general,  all  those  which  incline  us  to 

4.  Self-love.  »        ©  »  ... 

attribute  an  undue  weight  to  those  opinions  in 
which  we  feel  a  personal  interest,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
influential  in  the  way  of  reason  and  truth.  In  virtue  of  this  princi- 
ple, whatever  is  ours  —  whatever  is  adopted  or  patronized  by  us, 
whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  attached  —  is  either 
gratuitously  clothed  with  a  character  of  truth,  or  its  pretensions  to 
be  accounted  true  are  not  scrutinized  with  the  requisite  rigor  and 
impartiality.  I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  but  the  actions 
and  character  of  my  countrymen  are  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  a  foreigner.  I  am 
born  and  bred  a  member  of  a  religious  sect,  and  because  they  con- 
stitute my  creed,  I  find  the  tenets  of  this  sect  alone  in  conformity 
to  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  the  partisan  of  a  philosophical  doc- 
trine, and  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monize with  my  adopted  system. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  says  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 

philosopher,  to  subjugate  self-love,  and  to  refute, 
ceptH9t°t,e'  ~ ^     tf  contrary  to  truth,  not  only  the  opinions  of 

his  friends,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  himself 
may  have  professed.1  It  is  certain,  however,  that  philosophers  — 
for  philosophers  are  men  —  have  been  too  often  found  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  same  opposite  principle.    That  man  pretended 

to  the  name  of  philosopher,  who  scrupled  not  to 
illustrations  of  «»     declare  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong 

influence  of  Self-love  i  %  m 

on  our  opinion*.  with  Plato  than  in  the  right  with  his  oppo- 

nents.9 "Gisbert  Voetius  urged  Mcrsennus  to 
refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  the  book  appeared,  and 
before  he  had  himself  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  opinions  it 
contained  were  right  or  wrong.  A  certain  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he  would  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  terra  paraUaxis  ;  which  he  wished,  he  said, 
to  refute,  having  heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Aristotle's  doctrine 
'  touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.  What!  answered 
Galileo,  you  wish  to  controvert  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  you 
do  not  know!  Redi  tells  us  that  a  sturdy  Peripatetic  of  his 
acquaintance  would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens  through 
a  telescope,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  new  stars  discovered  by  Galileo  and  others.  The  same  Redi 
informs  us  that  he  knew  another  Peripatetic,  a  staunch  advocate  of 


Nit.,  L4(6). — Ed.  t  Cieero,  IWt.  Q»<™<.,  1. 17. 
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the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  (a  doctrine,  by 
the  way,  which  now  again  divides  the  physiologists  of  Europe),  and 
who,  in  particular,  maintained  that  the  green  frogs  which  appear 
upon  a  shower  come  down  with  the  rain,  who  would  not  be 
induced  himself  to  select  and  examine  one  of  these  frogs.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  was  unwilling  to  be  convicted  of  his  error,  by 
Redi  showing  him  the  green  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  its  feculse 
in  the  intestines  of  the  animal."1  The  spirit  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  misunderstood  by  these  mistaken 
followers  of  Aristotle ;  for  a  true  Aristotelian  is  one  who  listens 
rather  to  the  voice  of  nature  than  to  the  precept  of  any  master, 
and  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  great  French  anatomist, 
—  Riolanus  est  Peripateticus ;  credit  ea,  et  ea  tantum,  quas  vidit. 
From  the  same  principle  proceeds  the  abuse,  and  sometimes  even 
the  persecution,  which  the  discoverers  of  new  truths  encounter  from 
those  who  cherished  opinions  these  truths  subvert. 

In  like  manner,  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  our  own  opinion, 
we  arc  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  the  onin- 

Self-Iove  leads  us  to  °  1 

regard  with  favor  th«  Ion8  °*  those  to  whom  we  arc  attached  by  love, 
opinions  of  thoM  to  gratitude,  and  other  conciliatory  affections.  tt  We 
whom  we  are  iu  aujr     ^Q  no^  \\m\i  our  attachment  to  the  persons  of 

our  friends,  —  we  love  in  a  certain  sort  all  that 
belongs  to  them ;  and  as  men  generally  manifest  sufficient  ardor  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  credit,  to  approve,  and  to  defend  these  also,  and  that  even 
more  passionately  than  our  friends  themselves.  We  bear  affection 
to  others  for  various  reasons.  The  agreement  of  tempers,  of  incli- 
nations, of  pursuits ;  their  appearance,  their  manners,  their  virtue, 
the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  the  services  we  have 
received  at  their  hands,  and  many  other  particular  causes,  determine 
and  direct  our  love. 

wIt  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebranche,*  that  if  any  of  our 
friends,  —  any  even  of  those  we  are  disposed 

Maiebranehc   ad-     tQ  jQ     — advance  an  opinion,  we  "forthwith 

QtlC6G  to  tllul  Cutset* 

lightly  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  of  its 
truth.  This  opinion  we  accept  and  support,  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  inquire  whether  it  bo  conformable  to  fact,  frequently  even 
against  our  conscience,  in  conformity  to  the  darkness  and  confusion 


1  Reimarus,  p.  389.   [Dit  Tmtvnftttkrt,  vo*    published  In  1756.  The  abore  fbor  anecdote* 

If   S.  R.     (Hermann  Samuel  Hcimuru*),    are  all  taken  from  this  work.  —  Ed  ] 
drltte  Auflage,  Hamburg,  1766,  $  332.   First       *  Httturdu  d,  la  Vtntt,  L.  It.  cb.  13.  -  Ed. 
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of  our  intellect,  to  the  corruption  of  onr  heart,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages which  we  hope  to  reap  from  our  facility  and  complaisance." 1 
The  influence  of  this  principle  is  seen  still  more  manifestly  when 
the  passion  changes ;  for  though  the  things 
Thu  shown  «pe-     themselves  remain  unaltered,  our  judgments 
wou'cimt'.^.  concerning  them  are  totally  reversed.  How 

often  do  we  behold  persons  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  recognize  a  single  good  quality  in  an  individual  from  the  mo- 
ment he  has  chanced  to  incur  their  dislike,  and  who  are  even  ready 
to  adopt  opinions,  merely  because  opposed  to  others  maintained  by 

the  object  of  their  aversion?   The  celebrated 
Arnanid  bold*  that     Arnanld '  goes  so  far  even  as  to  assert,  that  men 

mau  is  oaturally  cnvi-  0 

oug  are  naturally  envious  and  jealous;  that  it  is  with 

pain  they  endure  the  contemplation  of  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess ; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  power  of  enlightening  man- 
kind is  of  one  of  these,  that  they  have  a  secret  inclination  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  glory.  This  accordingly  often  determines  them 
to  controvert  without  a  ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
others.  Self-love  accordingly  often  argues  thus :  —  4  This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated,  this  is  an  opinion,  therefore,  which 
is  true ; '  whereas  the  natural  malignity  of  man  not  less  frequently 
suggests  such  another :  *  It  is  another  than  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine ;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  false.' 

We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  envious  contra- 
diction another  passion,  which,  though  more 
uuod  ,OT*  °f  ^*Pa"     generous  in  its  nature  and  not  simply  a  mode  of 

Self-love,  tends,  nevertheless,  equally  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  road  of  truth,  —  I  mean  Pugnacity,  or  the  love 
of  Disputation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  we  propose 
as  our  end  victory,  not  truth.  Wc  insensibly  become  accustomed 
to  find  a  reason  for  any  opinion,  and,  in  placing  ourselves  above  all 
reasons,  to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.  Thus  it  is  why  two  dis- 
putants so  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  question  is  seldom  or  never 
decided  in  a  discussion,  where  the  combative  dispositions  of  the  rea- 
soners  have  once  been  roused  into  activity.  In  controversy  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  wherewithal  to  reply;  the  end  of  the  parties  is 
not  to  avoid  error,  but  to  impose  silence ;  and  they  are  less  ashamed 
of  continuing  wrong  than  of  confessing  that  they  are  not  right.8 


1  Caro,JW«fl*  Logiqmt,  part  «.,  oh.  yHI.,  p.  »  V  AH  d*  Tnutr,  p.  til.  ch.  20.  Cf.  Caro, 

888-  —  Ed-  JVoMKft  LqppK,  part  iL,  ch.  9,  p.  811,  Parte, 

«  V  Art  rf«  Ptnur  (Port  Royal  Logi,),  p.  111.  1830.  -Ed. 
ch.39.-ED. 
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These  affections  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  all 
error.    Other  causes  there  are,  but  Dot  iramedi- 


The«e  nfiVctions  the 


ate.    In  so  far  as  Logic  detects  the  sources  of 
ait  error.    U  ^  °      our  false  judgments  and  shows  their  remedies, 


it  must  carefully  inculcate  that  no  precautionary 
tiona  requisite  for  the     precept  for  particular  cases  can  avail,  unless  the 

•Rttiu*t  ^e0|oarc«Pof  mmo8t  principle  of  the  evil  be  discovered,  and 
error.  a  cure  applied.   You  must,  therefore,  as  you 

would  remain  free  from  the  hallucination  of 
false  opinion,  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  following 
out  the  investigation  of  every  question  calmly  and  without  passion. 
You  must  learn  to  pursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distraction 
or  bias.  To  this  there  is  required,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  un- 
shackled freedom  of  thought,  the  equal  glance  which  can  take  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  observation,  the  cool  determination  to  pursue 
the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead ;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  in  truth  and  in  truth  alone. 
If  perchance  some  collateral  interest  may  first  prompt  us  to  the 
inquiry,  in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress,  —  we  must 
forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  concluded.  Of  what 
account  are  the  most  venerated  opinions  if  they  be  untrue  ?  At 
best  they  are  only  venerable  delusions.  He  who  allows  himself  to 
be  actuated  in  his  scientific  procedure  by  any  partial  interest,  can 
never  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  and  always,  therefore,  remains  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating, with  accuracy,  error  from  truth.  The  independent  thinker 
must,  in  all  his  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,  — 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  faltering  or  hesita- 
tion. In  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and 
that  he  pursues  this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread 
no  consequences,  —  for  he  relies  upon  the  truth.  Does  he  compass 
the  truth,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  his  success ;  does  he  fall 
short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows  that  even  his  present  failure  will 
ultimately  advance  him  to  the  reward  be  merits.  Err  he  may,  and 
that  perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himself.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure ;  but  we  are  always  responsible 
for  the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone 
render  us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  manifest,  that  to 
attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  whithersoever  the  truth  may  lead, 
still  men  in  general  are  found  to  yield  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a 
restricted,  obedience  to  the  precept.  They  capitulate,  and  do  not 
unconditionally  surrender.    I  give  up,  but  my  cherished  dogma  in 
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religion  must  not  be  canvassed,  says  one ;  —  my  political  principles 
are  above  inquiry,  und  must  be  exempted,  says  a  second ;  —  my 
country  is  the  land  ofMands,  this  cannot  be  disallowed,  cries  a  third; 
—  my  order,  my  vocation,  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest,  exclaim  a 
fourth  and  fifth  ;  —  only  do  not  require  that  we  should  confess  our 
having  erred,  is  the  condition  which  many  insist  on  stipulating. 
Above  all,  that  resolve  of  mind  is  difficult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  convictions,  and  is  prepared  to  recommence  investi- 
gation the  moment  that  a  fundamental  error  in  the  former  system 
of  belief  has  been  detected.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why, 
among  men,  opinion  is  so  widely  separated  from  opinion ;  and  why 
the  clearest  demonstration  is  so  frequently  for  a  season  frustrated 
of  victory. 

vmr  xcvt.  Buiei        ^  XCVI.  Against  the  Errors  which  arise 
from     from  the  Affections,  there  may  be  given 
the  three  following  rules : 
1°.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  an 
active  affection,  the  decisive  judgment  is  to  be  annulled  ;  the 
mind  is  then  to  be  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  passion,  and 
the  process  of  inquiry  to  be  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2°.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  we  must  reanimate  this  interest  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  paramount  dignity  of  truth,  and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

3°.  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments,  wo  must  be 
particularly  suspicious  of  those  results  which  accord  with  our 
private  inclinations  and  predominant  tendencies. 

hi  « 

These  rules  require  no  comment. 


LECTURE  XXX. 

MODIFIED  8TOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II— ERROR-ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B.  —  AS  IN  THE  COGNITIONS,  FEELINGS,  AND  DESIRES. 

D.  —  WEAKNESS  AND  DISPROPORTIONED  STRENGTH  OF  THE 

FACULTD2S  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  class  of  Errors  founded 
on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired  Hab- 
Weaknesa  and  Dto-     ^  an(]  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  our  Cdgni- 
proportioucd  strength     ^.        j  ^yj*ectjve  Powers,  that  is,  to  the  Causes 

of  the  Faculties  of  ... 

Knowledge.  of  Error  which  originate  in  the  Weakness  or 

Disproportioned  Strength  of  one  or  more  of 
our  Faculties  of  Knowledge  themselves. 
Here,  iu  the  first  place,  I  might  consider  the  errors  which  have 
arisen  from  the  Limited  Nature  of  the  Human 
N«f lect  of  the  Lim-     Intellect  in  general,— or  rather  from  the  mis- 

u^nun""!"^^  takea  that  have  been  matle  by  philosophers  in 
source  of  error.  denying  or  not  taking  this  limited  nature  into 

account.1  The  illustration  of  this  subjoct  is  one 
which  is  relative  to,  and  supposes  an  acquaintance  with,  some  of 
the  abstrusest  speculations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong  not  to 
Logic,  but  to  Metaphysics.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  do  more  than 
6imply  indicate  at  present,  what  it  will  be  proper  at  another  season 

fully  to  explain.    It  is  manifest,  that,  if  the 

M1»sdute°"°Pby  0fth*     human  mind  be  limited,  —  if  it  only  knows  as 

it  is  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  conscious,  as  it 
is  conscious  of  contrast  and  opposition,  —  of  an  ego  and  non-ego, — 
if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  those  philoso- 
phers are  in  error,  who  virtually  assume  that  the  human  mind  is 


1  [On  this  subject  Me  CrnsJua.]  [Christian  wrldnigbtit  drr  m*n$eUUKm  Eri-enntniss,  {  443, 
August  CrusJus,  Weg  xwr  Otwisihnt  imrf  Zm-    1st  e«L  1747.  — Ed. 
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unlimited,  that  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  a  knowledge 
superior  to  consciousness,  —  a  cognition  in  which  knowledge  and 
existence  —  the  Ego  and  non-Ego  —  God  and  the  creature  —  are 
identical ;  that  is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute.  This  philosophy,  the  statement  of  which,  as 
here  given,  it  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  make  you  under- 
stand, is  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  that  dominant  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  or  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Absolute  Identity.  This  system,  of  which  Schelling  and 
Hegel  are  the  great  representatives,  errs  by  denying  the  limitation 
of  human  intelligence  without  proofj  and  by  boldly  building  its 
edifice  on  this  gratuitous  negation.1 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  philosophy  which  err  not  in  actually 
postulating  the  infinity  of  mind,  but  in  taking 
only  a  one-sided  view  of  its  finitude.  It  is  a 
general  feet,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  philosophers,  that 
whatever  we  can  positively  compass  in  thought, —  whatever  we  can 
conceive  as  possible,  —  in  a  word,  the  omne  coyitabile,  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  poles,  contradictorily  opposed,  and  one  of  which 
must  consequently  be  true,  but  of  neither  of  which  repugnant  oppo- 
sites  are  we  able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility.2   To  take 

one  example  out  of  many :  we  cannot  construe 
illustrated  by  refer-     ^Q  ^e  mind  as  possible  the  absolute  commence- 

rooe  to  the  two  eon-  r 

tr»dictori«w,-tbe  «b-  ment  °»  timei  but  we  are  equally  unable  to 
•ointe commencement,  think  the  possibility  of  the  counter  alternative, 
and  tbe  infinite  non*     —     infinite  or  absolute  non-commencement,  in 

other  words,  the  infinite  regress  of  time.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  merely  at  the 
one  of  these  contradictory  opposites  and  argued  thus :  whatever  is 
inconceivable  is  impossible,  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
inconceivable,  therefore  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
impossible;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle,  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  contradictories  must  be 
true ;  therefore,  as  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossi- 
ble, the  absolute  or  infinite  non-commencement -of  time  is  neces- 
sary:—  I  say,  it  is  evident „that  this  reasoning  would  be  incompe- 
tent and  one-sided,  because  it  might  be  converted ;  'for,  by  the  same 
one-sided  process,  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  commencement  of  time. 


2  See  Ducuuion*,  p.  601  tt  uq.,  Lcctvnt  en  Metaphy$it*,  p.  627  tt  tq.  —  Ed. 
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Now,  the  unilateral  and  incompetent  reasoning  which  I  have  here 
supposed  in  the  case  of  time,  is  one  of  which 

The  Fame  iirhiciale 

,x«       ._  the  Necessitarian  is  guilty  in  his  argument  to 

exemplified  in  tbe  ca*e  .  .  . 

of  tbe  Necessitarian  prove  the  impossibility  of  human  volitions  being 
Argument  against  ebe     free.    He  correctly  lays  down,  as  the  foundation 

mTwTn°f  °"  HU      °f  his  rea8°ninS>  two  propositions  which  must 

at  once  be  allowed:  1°,  That  the  notion  of  the 
liberty  of  volition  involves  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  volition,  that  is,  of  a  volition  which  is  a  cause,  but  is 
not  itself,  qua  cause,  an  effect.  2°,  That  the  absolute  commence- 
ment of  a  volition,  or  of  aught  else,  cannot  be  conceived,  that  is, 
cannot  be  directly  or  positively  thought  as  possible.  So  far  he  is 
correct ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  apply  these  principles  by  arguing 
(and  be  it  observed  this  syllogism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  reason- 
ings for  necessity),  Whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible  /  but  the 
supposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition  is  inconceiva- 
ble f  therefore,  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of 
volition  (the  condition  of  free  will)  is  impossible, —  we  may  here 
demur  to  the  sumption,  and  ask  him,  —  Can  he  positively  conceive 
the  opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolute  commencement,  that  is, 
an  infinite  series  of  relative  non-commencements?  If  he  answers, 
as  he  must,  that  he  cannot,  wc  may  again  ask  him,  —  By  what  right 
he  assumed  as  a  self-evident  axiom  for  his  sumption,  the  proposition, 
—  that  xchatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible,  or  by  what  right  he 
could  subsume  his  minor  premise,  when  by  his  own  confession  he 
allows  that  the  opposite  contradictory  of  his  minor  premise,  that  is, 
the  very  proposition  he  is  apagogically  proving,  is,  likewise,  incon- 
ceivable, and,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  his  sumption,  likewise 
impossible. 

The  same  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to  the  Libertarian, 
who  should  attempt  to  prove  that  free-will  must 
And  in  the  cam  of     be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its  contradictory 
te^"LA/gof     °PP°site  »  impossible,  because  inconceivable. 
Free-will.  He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  such  a  process; 

in  fact,  by  all  speculative  reasoning  from  the 
conditions  of  thought,  the  two  doctrines  are  in  mquilibrio;  —  botfi 
are  equally  possible,  —  both  are  equally  inconceivable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Libertarian  descends  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  Moral  Law  and  its  conditions,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  in 
reasons  which  incline  the  balance  in  his  favor. 

On  these  matters,  I  however,  at  present,  only  touch,  in  order  to 
show  you  under  what  head  of  Error  these  reasonings  would  natu- 
rally fall. 


4U  LOGIC.  Lkct.XXX. 

Leaving,  therefore,  or  adjourning,  the  consideration  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  intellect  in  general,  I  shall 
Weakness  or  dJ»pro-     now        jnto  yjew  fl8  a  source  Gf  logical  error. 

portioned  strength  of  ' .  ^  ' 

the  several  Cognitive  the  W  eakness  or  Dispropoitioned  Strength  of 

Fw  ulties,  —  a  sou  rev  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties.    Now,  as  the 

of  Error.  Cognitive  Faculties  in  man  consist  partly  of 

Cognitive  Faculties  certain  Lower  Powers,  which  he  possesses  in 

s^°uigter'*LOWtr     common  witn  otner  sensible  existences,  namely, 

the  Presentative,  the  Retentive,  the  Representa- 
tive and  the  Reproductive  Faculties,  and  partly  of  certain  Higher 
Powers,  in  virtue  of  which  he  enters  into  the  rank  of  intelligent 
existences,  namely,  the  Elaborative  and  Regulative  Faculties,  —  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  the  powers  of  these  two  classes  severally 
in  succession,  iu  so  far  as  they  may  afford  the  causes  or  occasions 
of  error. 

Of  the  lower  class,  the  first  faculty  in  order  is  the  Presentative 
or  Acquisitive  Faculty.    This,  as  you  remember, 
I.  The  Lower  claw,     jg  divided  into  two,  viz-  into  the  faculty  which 
Faculty  presents  us  with  the  phenomena  of  the  outer 

world,  and  into  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner.1  The  former  is  External  Per- 
ception, or  External  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-consciousness,  Inter- 
nal Perception,  or  Internal  Sense.  I  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
Faculty  of  External  Perception,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph. 

%  XCVII.  When  anght  is  presented  throngh  the  outer 
senses,  there  are  two  conditions  necessary 
p»r.  xcvii.  (a)Kx-     fQr      adequate  perception  :  —  1°,  The  rela- 

tcnuU  Perception,  —  i  I  x  ' 

•a  a aouroe  or  xrror.  tive  Organs  must  be  present,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  discharge  their  functions;  and  2°, 
The  Objects  themselves  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  these 
organs,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  suitably  affected,  and  thereby 
the  former  suitably  apprehended.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that,  partly  through  the  altered  condition  of  the  organs,  partly 
through  the  altered  situation  of  the  objects,  dissimilar  pre- 
sentations of  the  same,  And  similar  presentations  of  different, 
objects,  may  be  the  result." 

"In  the  first  place,  without  the  organs  specially  subservient  to 

1  See  LeetHTft  on  Mr/apAy*t«j,p.  389  tt  Ed.  IfomnOe  Lagteii?,  part  li.  CD.  ri.  p.  178.  Bach- 
«  Krug,  Lag,*,  J  1.  88.  -  Ed.    [Cf.  Caro,    mann,  Lagik,  f  407,  p.  668.} 
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External  Perception,  —  without  the  eye,  the  ear,  etc.,  sensible  per- 
ceptions of  a  precise  and  determinate  character, 
Explication.  such,  for  example,  as  color  or  sound,  are  not 

Conditions  of  tbe  1   t  j  > 

,     competent  to  man.    In  the  second  place,  to  per- 

fuleqiMte  activity  of  r  . 

External  Perception.      form  their  functions,  these  organs  must  be  in 

a  healthy  or  normal  state;  for  if  this  condition 
be  not  fulfilled,  the  presentations  which  they  furnish  are  null,  incom- 
plete, or  false.  But,  in  the  third  place,  even  if  the  organs  of  sense 
are  sound  and  perfect,  the  objects  to  be  presented  and  perceived 
must  stand  to  these  organs  in  a  certain  relation,  —  must  bear  to 
them  a  certain  proportion;  for,  otherwise,  the  objects  cannot  be  pre- 
sented at  all,  or  cannot  be  perceived  without  illusion.  The  sounds, 
for  example,  which  wo  arc  to  hear,  must  neither  be  too  high  nor  too 
low  in  quality ;  the  bodies  which  we  are  to  see,  must  neither  be  too 

near  nor  too  distant,  —  roust  neither  be  too  fec- 
the  semca  H,ubIoiu  °f     bly  nor  too  intensely  illuminated.    In  relation 

to  the  second  condition,  there  are  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  differ- 
ent presentations  of  the  same  object;— -thus  to  a  person  who  has 
waxed  purblind,  his  friend  appears  as  an  utter  stranger,  the  cyo 
now  presenting  its  objects  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  given  the  same,  or  undistinguishably  simu 
lar,  presentations  of  different  objects; — thus  to  a  person  in  the 
jaundice,  all  things  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation  to  the  third 
condition,  from  the  altered  position  of  objects,  there  are,  in  like 
manner,  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  different  presentations  of  the 
same  objects,  —  as  when  the  stick  which  appeal's  straight  in  the  air 
appears  crooked  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  identical  presentations  of  different  objects,  as  when  a 
man  and  a  horse  appear  in  the  distance  to  be  so  similar,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases, 
these  illusions  arc  determined,  — illusions  which  may  easily  become 
the  occasions  of  false  judgments."1 

"In  regard  to  the  detection  of  such  illusions  and  obviating  the 
error  to  which  they  lead,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
the  following  precautions.    We  must,  in  the 


view  to  the  _ 

of  niiwon*  of  tbe  first  place,  examine  the  state  of  the  organ.  If 
8en«e«,  and  obviating  found  defective,  we  must  endeavor  to  restore  it 
the  errom  to  wbkh     tQ  perfection .  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  we 

must  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  be  upon  our  guard  in  regard  to  quality  and  degree 
of  the  false  presentation. 

1  Enig,  Logik,  J 138. 
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tt  In  the  second  place,  we  most  examine  the  relative  situation  of 
the  object,  and  if  this  be  not  accommodated  to  the  organ,  we  mast 
either  obviate  the  disproportion  and  remove  the  media  which  occa- 
sion the  illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  different  circum- 
stances, compare  these,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  making  an 
ideal  abstraction  of  the  disturbing  causes." 1 

In  regard  to  the  other  Presentative  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 
Self-consciousness, —  Internal  Perception,  or  Internal  Sense,  as  we 
know  less  of  the  material  conditions  which  modify  its  action,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  so  precisely  the  nature  of  the  illusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  In  reference  to  this  subject  you  may 
take  the  following  paragraph. 


H  XCYIII.  The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  or  Internal 
Sense,  is  subject  to  various  changes,  which 
par.  xovm.  (b>     either  modify  our  apprehensions  of  objects, 

flelf-eomciou»ness,  —  -  ,  .         ,  .  ,  .  , 

a.  a .ouroe  of  «rror.      or  influence  the  manner  in  which  we  judge 

concerning  them.  In  so  for,  therefore,  as 
false  judgments  are  thus  occasioned,  Self-consciousness  is  a 
source  of  error* 

It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation,  that  the  vivacity  with 
which  we  are  conscious  of  the  various  phenom- 
Expiication.  ena  of  m\n^  differs  not  on]y  at  different  times, 

in  different  states  of  health,  and  in  different  de- 
grees of  mental  freshness  and  exhaustion,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  differs  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  these  phe- 
nomena themselves.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
this  faculty,  the  same  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are,  at 
one  time,  clear  and  distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  confused.  At 
one  time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and  every 
act  of  self-attention  is  forced  and  irksome,  and  differences  the  most 
marked  pass  unnoticed  ;  while,  at  another,  our  self-consciousness  is 
alert,  all  its  applications  pleasing,  and  the  most  faint  and  fugitive 
phenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion,  self-conscious- 
ness, as  a  reflective  cognition,  is  strong ;  on  another,  all  reflection  is 
extinguished  in  the  intensity  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  feeling 
or  desire.  In  one  state  of  mind  our  representations  are  feeble ;  in 
another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistaken  for  external  reali- 
ties. Our  self-consciousness  may  thus  be  the  occasion  of  frequent 
error ;  for,  according  to  its  various  modifications,  we  may  form  the 
most  opposite  judgments  concerning  the  same  things,  —  pronounc- 


1  Krug,  Lofii,  i  156.  -  Ed. 
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ing  them,  for  example,  now  to  be  agreeable,  now  to  be  disagreeable, 
according  as  our  Internal  Sense  is  variously  affected. 

The  next  is  the  Retentive  or  Conservative  Faculty,  —  Memory 
strictly  so  called ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

%  XCIX.  Memory,  or  the  Conservative  Faculty,  is  the 
occasion  of  Error,  both  when  too  weak  and 
p«r.  xmx.  a.  K«»-     when  too  strong.    When  too  weak,  the 
ow£-  M  •  Maroe  of     complement  0f  COgnitions  which  it  retains 

is  small  and  indistinct,  and  the  Under- 
standing or  Elaborative  Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  ade- 
quately to  judge  concerning  the  similarity  and  differences 
of  its  representations  and  concepts.  When  too  strong,  the 
Understanding  is  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  acquired 
cognitions  simultaneously  forced  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  unable 
calmly  and  deliberately  to  compare  and  discriminate  these.1 

That  both  these  extremes,  —  that  both  the  insufficient  and  the 
superfluous  vigor  of  the  Conservative  Faculty 
are  severally  the  sources  of  error,  it  will  not 
require  many  observations  to  make  apparent. 

In  regard  to  a  feeble  memory,  it  is  manifest  that  a  multitude  of 
false  judgments  must  inevitably  arise  from  an 
incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the  obser- 
vations committed  to  its  keeping.  In  consequence  of  this  incapac- 
ity, if  a  cognition  bo  not  wholly  lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  part,  and 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons  and  things  confounded 
with  each  other.  For  example,  —  I  may  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
passage  I  have  read,  but  from  defect  of  memory  may  attribute  to 
one  author  what  really  belongs  to  another.  Thus  a  botanist  may 
judge  two  different  plants  to  be  identical  in  species,  having  for- 
gotten the  differential  characters  by  which  they  were  discriminated ; 
or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  different  species,  having 
examined  it  at  different  times  and  places.* 

Though  nothiug  could  be  more  erroneous  than  a  general  and 
unqualified  decision,  that  a  great  memory  is 

Strong  memory.  .  .  . 

incompatible  with  a  sound  judgmeut,  yet  it 
is  an  observation  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no  condition  of  high  intellect- 
ual talent,  but  that  great  memories  are  very  frequently  found  in  com- 

1  [Cf.  Ba  china  nn,  Log*,  J  408.]  «  Krug,  Logik,  §  141.  Aom.  —  Ed. 
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bination  with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  thought.1  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  where  a  vigorous  memory  is  conjoined  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  not  only  does  the  force  of  the  subsidiary  faculty 
not  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  principal,  but,  on  tbe  contrary, 
tends  to  confer  on  it  a  still  higher  power ;  whereas  when  the  infe- 
rior faculty  is  disproportionately  strong,  that  so  far  from  nourishing 
and  corroborating  the  superior,  it  tends  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  united  with 
a  less  overpowering  subsidiary.  The  greater  the  magazine  of  vari- 
ous knowledge  which  the  memory  contains,  the  better  for  the  un- 
derstanding, provided  the  understanding  can  reduce  this  various 
knowledge  to  order  and  subjection.  u  A  great  memory  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  of  bringing  before  the  mind  many  different  repre- 
sentations and  notions  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  This  simul- 
taneous or  nearly  simultaneous  presence  disturbs,  however,  the 
tranquil  comparison  of  a'  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  must  contemplate  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
attention."'  Now,  where  an  intellect  possesses  the  power  of  concen- 
tration in  a  high  degree,  it  will  not  be  harassed  in  its  meditations 
by  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  however  vig- 
orous these  in  themselves  may  be,  but  will  control  their  vigor  by  ex- 
hausting in  its  own  operations  the  whole  applicable  energy  of  mind. 
Whereas  where  the  inferior  is  more  vigorous  than  the  superior,  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  disposable  amount  of 
activity,  and  overwhelm  the  principal  faculty  with  materials,  many 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me 
the  reason  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men  of  propor- 
tionally weak  judgments,  and  why  so  many  errors  arise  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty,  the  perfection  of  which  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  many  mistaken  judgments. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  these  opposite  extremes.  The  former  — 
the  imbecility  of  Memory  —  can  only  be  allevi- 
~  ated  bX  invigorating  the  capacity  of  Retootion 
1  through  mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the 

latter, —  the  inordinate  vigor  of  Memory, —  by  cultivating  the 
•Understanding  to  the  neglect  of  the  Conservative  Faculty.  It 
will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  errors 
originating  in  these  counter  sources.  In  the  one  case  distrusting 
the  accuracy  of  facts,  in  the  other,  the  accuracy  of  their  elaboration* 

The  next  faculty  is  the  Reproductive.   This,  when  its  operation 

l  Compare  Ltttmti  on  M*taphytie%,  p.  424.  —  quoted  by  Stewart,  Elrm.,  Part  IIL  eh.  I.  sect. 
Ed.  tI.   CotUtUd  W»k$,  rol.  ir.  p>  24a 
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is  voluntarily  exerted,  is  called  Recollection  or  Reminiscence;  when 

it  energizes  spontaneously  or  without  volition,  it 
Fealty  K*pr<xl,ictir<     is  called  Suggestion.   The  laws  by  which  it  is 

governed  in  either  case,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  are  called  the  Xates  of  Mental  Association.  This  Repro- 
ductive Faculty,  like  the  Retentive,  is  the  cause  of  error,  both  if  its 
vigor  be  defective,  or  if  it  be  too  strong.  I  shall  consider  Recollec- 
tion and  Suggestion  severally  and  apart  In  regard  to  the  former  I 
give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

1  C.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  in  so  far  as  it  is  volunta- 
rily exercised,  as  Reminiscence,  becomes  a 
pm.c.  (»)Remlni^     source  of  Error,  as  it  is  either  too  slug- 
gish or  too  prompt,  precisely  as  the  Re- 


tentive Faculty,  combined  with  which  it 
constitutes  Memory  in  the  looser  signification. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  to  Reminis- 
cence, for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
Explication.  servative  Faculty  or  Memory  Proper  in  its 

ltt  highest  vigor,  was  applicable  to,  and  in  fact 
supposed  a  corresponding  degree  ot,  the  Re- 
productive. For,  however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  cognitions 
retained  in  the  mind,  that  is,  out  of  consciousness  but  potentially 
dapable  of  being  called  into  consciousness,  these  can  never  of  them- 
selves oppress  the  Understanding  by  their  simultaneous  crowding 
or  rapid  succession,  if  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  revoked  into 
consciousness  be  inert ;  whereas  if  this  revocative  faculty  be  com- 
paratively alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine  of  retained  cogni- 
tions may  suffice  to  harass  the  intellect  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of 
materials  too  profuse  for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollection  is  a  source 
of  error,  precisely  as  the  weakness  of  our  Mem- 
ory proper ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  our  judgments,  whether  the  cognitions  requisite  for  a  deci- 
sion be  not  retained  in  the  mind,  or  whether,  being  retained,  they 
are  not  recalled  into  consciousness  by  Reminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Reproductive  Faculty  operating 
spontaneously,  that  is,  not  in  subservience  to  an  act  of  Will,  —  I 
shall  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 


H  CL  As  our  Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Desires  are  con- 
nected together- by  what  are  called  the  Laws  of  Association, 
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and  as  each  link  in  the  chain  of  thought  suggests  or  awakens 

into  consciousness  some  other  in  conformity 
p»r. «.  o>)  i0  these  Laws,  — -  these  Laws,  as  they  be- 


stow a  strong  subjective  connection  on 


thoughts  and  objects  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 
union,  frequently  occasion  great  confusion  and  error  in  our 
judgments. 

"Even  in  methodical  thinking,  we  do  not  connect  all  our 
„  „  thoughts  intentionally  and  rationally,  but  many 

press  forward  into  the  train,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of  certain  internal 
relations,  which,  however,  are  not  of  a  logical  dependency.  Thus, 
thoughts  tend  to  suggest  each  other,  which  have  referenco  to  things 
of  which  we  were  previously  cognizant  as  coexistent,  or  as  immedi- 
ately consequent,  which  have  been  apprehended  as  bearing  a  rescm- 
bianco  to  each  other,  or  which  have  stood  together  in  reciprocal 
and  striking  contrast.  This  connection,  though  precarious  and 
•non-logical,  is  thus,  however,  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  have 
been  called  the  Laws  of  Association? 1  These  laws,  which  I  have 
just  enumerated,  vit,  the  Law  of  Coexistence  or  Simultaneity,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  or  Immediate  Succession,  the  Law  of  Similarity, 
and  the  Law  of  Contrast,  are  all  only  special  modifications  of  one 
general  law,  which  I  would  call  the  Law  of  Redintegration that 
is,  the  principle  according  to  which  whatever  has  previously  formeti 
a  part  of  one  total  act  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled 
into  consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other  parts  of 
that  original  whole.  But  though  these  tendencies  be  denominated 
/ate*,  the  influence  which  they  exert,  though  often  strong  and  some- 
times irresistible,  is  only  contingent ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
thoughts  which  have  previously  stood  to  each  other  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  relations  do  not  suggest  each  other.  The  Laws  of 
Association  stand,  therefore,  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
laws  of  logical  connection.  But  those  Laws  of  Association,  contin- 
gent though  they  be,  exert  a  great  and  often  a  very  pernicious 
influence  upon  thought,  inasmuch  as  by  the  involuntary  intrusion 
of  representations  into  the  mental  chain  which  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand,  there  arises  a  perplexed  and  redundant 
tissue  of  thought,  into  which  false  characters  may  easily  find  admis- 
sion, and  in  which  true  characters  may  easily  be  overlooked.*  But 


1  KiUf ,  Lofi'i,  { 144.   Aura.  —  Ed.       »  Bee  Lttt .  on  JUWopAynt*,  p.  431  ttu^.  —  ) 
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this  is  not  all.  For,  by  being  once  blended  together  in  onr  con- 
sciousness,  things  really  distinct  in  their  nature  tend  again  naturally 
to  rc&ssociate,  and,  at  every  repetition  of  this  conjunction,  this  ten- 
dency is  fortified,  and  their  mutual  suggestion  rendered  more  cer- 
tain and  irresistible. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  of  Association  and  Custom,  that 
things  are  clothed  by  us  with  the  precarious  attri- 

mfluenc  of  Amo.     bnte8  of  deformity  or  beauty ;  and  some  philos- 

ciation  in  matters  of  ,         ,  „  .  ^  .      . * 

Tutc  ophers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  our 

principles  of  Taste  are  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  accidents  of  Association.  But  if  this  be  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Association  enjoys  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire  of  taste,  and,  in  particular,  that  fashion  is  almost 
wholly  subject  to  its  control. 
On  this  subject  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  Elements.  "In  matters  of 
Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  itself,  and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much 
stronger  than  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events ;  and 
when  such  associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  phys- 
ical mistakes,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  experi- 
ence, unassisted  by  study.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  still  more  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conclusions;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that  associa- 
tion is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  human  constitution.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing 
the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far.  The  association  of  ideas  can  never 
account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself  may  become 
a  source  of  pleasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  naturally  agreeable;  but  it  presupposes,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feolings 
which  it  is  its  province  to  combine  ;  insomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it 
will  be  found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating  with  some  nat- 
ural principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain 
original  sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 
"  A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in 
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a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  elegance.  By  being 
accustomed  to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  consider  as  models 
of  taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  we  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  their 
manners.  When  it  pleases  by  itself,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  object  actually  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  with 
which  it  has  been  generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally 
recalls  to  the  mind. 

u  This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicissi- 
tudes in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect 
of  an  ornament  arises  from  association,  the  effect  will  continue  only 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by 
the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of 
taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  affectation, 
absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circumstance  in  external 
appearance  which  is  debased  by  low  and  common  use ;  and  they 
are  led  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
peculiarities,  which  first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last 
of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar." 1 

«*  Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  perverted 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  samo 
principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fantastical  dress ;  so  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may  attract  some 
esteem  also  to  his  imperfections ;  and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  may  render  his  vices  and  follies  objects  of  general  imita- 
tion among  the  multitude. 

tt  *  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,'  says  Mr.  Smith,' <  a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  gen- . 
erosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty;  and  proved  that  the  person 
who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  n  puritan.  Se- 
verity of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  altogether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners. 
To  superficial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agree- 
able. They  connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendor  of  fortune, 
but  with  many  superior  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors; 

1  Brmtnu,  vol.  I.,  Part  1.  chap.  T.  CHUtttd  1  Tfeory  of  Moral  Sntiwumta,  Put  t.  e.  1  — 
Works,  ii.  p.  o22  rt  try.  Kd. 
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with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with  frankness,  gen- 
erosity, humanity,  and  politeness.   The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  on  the  contrary,  —  their  parsimonious  frugality,  their 
painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean 
and  disagreeable.   They  connect  them  both  with  the  meanness  of 
the  station  to  which  these  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with 
many  great  vices  which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them; 
such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition.'"1 
"Ingeneral,w8ay8Condillac,athe  impression  we  experience  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  life,  makes  us  asso- 
Condniao  quoted  on     ^ate  ideas  with  a  force  which,  renders  them 
ever  after  for  us  indissoluble.   We  cannot,  for 


example,  frequent  the  society  of  our  fellow-men 
without  insensibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities  with  certain  corporeal  characters.  This  is  the  reason 
why  persons  of  a  decided  physiognomy  please  or  displease  us  more 
than  o there ;  fjor  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  assemblage  of  charac- 
ters, with  wh^ch  we  have  associated  notions  which  are  not  sug- 
gested without  an  accompaniment  of  satisfaction  or  disgust.  It  is 
pot,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at  that  we  judge  men  according  to 
their  physiognomy,  and  that  we  sometimes  feel  towards  them  at 
first  sight  aversion  or  inclination.  In  consequence  of  these  associa- 
tions, we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in  favor  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  violently  disposed  against  others.  It  is  because 
all  that  strikes  us  in  our  friends  or  in  our  enemies  is  associated  with 
the  agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  we  severally  experi- 
ence; and  because  the  faults  of  the  former  borrow  always  something 
pleasing  from  their  amiable  qualities ;  whereas  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  latter  seem  always  to  participate  of  their  vices.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  associations  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  our  whole  con- 
duct. They  foster  our  love  or  hatred ;  enhance  our  esteem  or  con- 
tempt; excite  our  gratitude  or  indignation;  and  produce  those 
sympathies,  —  those  antipathies,  or  those  capricious  inclinations, 
for  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  render  a  reason. 
Descartes  tells  us  that  through  life  he  had  always  found  a  strong 
predilection  for  squint  eyes,  —  which  he  explains  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  nursery-maid  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  as  a  child  he  was,  consequently,  much  attached,  had 
this  defect" 1  'S  Gravesande,  I  think  it  is,  who  tells  us  he  knew  a 
man,  and  a  man  otherwise  of  sense,  who  had  a  severe  fall  from  a 


1  EUmenu,  toL  i  0.  f  8.  CoUtcttd  Works,  S  Origin*  d*t  Con*oiuancti  Humaines,  s*Ct- 
TOL  U.  p.  836.  11.  eh.  ix.  t  Bfc-KD. 
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wagon ;  and  thereafter  he  could  never  enter  a  wagon  without 
fear  and  trembling,  though  he  daily  used,  without  apprehension, 
another  and  far  more  dangerous  vehicle.1  A  girl  once  and  again 
sees  her  mother  or  maid  fainting  and  vociferating  at  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse ;  if  she  has  afterwards  to  escape  from  danger,  she  will 
rather  pass  through  flames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  obstructed  by 
a  ridiculus  mus.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  false  judgments 
arising  from  this  principle  of  association,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus 
and  Justin,  in  reference  to  the  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their 
slaves.  The  slaves,  after  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed  several 
attacks  with  arms,  were  incontinently  put  to  flight  when  their  mas- 
ters came  out  against  them  with  their  whips* 

I  shall  now  offer  an  observation  in  regard  to  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Association. 

The  only  mean  by  which  wo  can  become  aware  of,  counteract, 
and  overcome,  this  besetting  weakness  of  our 
only  remedy  fbr  tba  nature,  is  Philosophy, —  the  Philosophy  of  the 
inthwDc*  of  Asaocia-     Human  Mind ;  and  this  studied  both  in  the 

tiou  is  the  I'hilofophy  ' 

of  the  iiumau  Miud.  consciousness  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species.  The  philosophy  of  mind, 
as  studied  in  tho  consciousness  of  the  individual,  exhibits  to  us  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  illusion.  It  accustoms  us  to  discriminate 
tho  casual,  from  the  necessary,  combinations  of  thought ;  it  sharp- 
ens and  corroborates  our  faculties,  encourages  our  reason  to  revolt 
against  the  blind  preformations  of  opinion,  and  finally  enables  ns  to 
break  through  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  Custom  and  Asso- 
ciation had  enclosed  us.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  man  under  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  In  the  great  spectacle  of  history,  we  behold  in 
different  ages  and  countries  the  predominance  of  different  systems 
of  association,  and  these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently, 
distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  different  systems  of  opinions. 
But  all  is  not  fluctuating;  and,  amid  the  ceaseless  changes  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  and  precarious  beliefs,  we  behold  some  princi- 
ples ever  active,  and  some  truths  always  commanding  a  recognition. 
We  thus  obtain  the  means  of  discriminating,  in  so  far  as  our  unas- 
sisted reason  is  conversant  about  mere  worldly  concerns,  between 
what  is  of  universal  and  necessary  certainty,  and  what  is  only  of 


1  Tatrodurtio  Pfiilosnphiam,  Logira.  c.  26.  which  follow  arc  also  from  "8  Grave<amie.  — 
The  example,  however,  Is  given  as  a  *uppo?cd  Ed. 

mm,  and  not  as  a  fact  Tba  two  instances      s  Herod  ,  ir.  S.  Justin.,  ii.  *.-Ed. 
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local  and  temporary  acceptation  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  in 
witnessing  the  influence  of  an  arbitrary  association  in  imposing  the 
most  irrational  opinions  on  our  fellow-men,  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  from  the  same  illusion  to  our- 
selves.  And  as  the  philosophy  of  man  affords  us  at  once  the  indi- 
cation and  the  remedy  of  this  illusion,  so  the  philosophy  of  man 
does  this  exclusively  and  alone.  Our  irrational  associations,  our 
habits  of  groundless  credulity  and  of  arbitrary  skepticism,  Snd  no 
medicine  in  the  study  of  aught  beyond  the  domain  of  mind  itself. 

As  Goethe  has  well  observed,  "Mathematics  remove  no  preju- 
dice; they  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,  or  temper  party-spirit;"1  in  a 
word,  as  to  any  moral  influence  upon  the  mind,  they  are  absolutely 
null.  Hence  we  may  well  explain  the  aversion  of  Socrates  for 
these  studies,  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  next  faculty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or  Imagination 
proper,  which  consists  in  the  greater  or  less 
power  of  holding  up  an  ideal  object  in  the 


UoiTrroper.  *  light  of  consciousness.  The  energy  of  Repre- 
sentation, though  dependent  on  Retention  and 
Reproduction,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  these  operations.  For 
though  these  three  functions  (I  mean  Retention,  Reproduction,  and 
Representation)  immediately  suppose,  and  are  immediately  depend- 
ent on,  each  other,  they  are  still  manifestly  discriminated  as  differ- 
ent qualities  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  to  each  other  in  no 
determinate  proportion.  We  find,  for  example,  in  some  individuals 
the  capacity  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Repre- 
sentative Faculties  sluggish  and  weak.  In  others,  again,  the  Con- 
servative tenacity  is  feeble,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Representa- 
tive energies  prompt  and  vivid ;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
Reproduction  may  be  vigorous,  but  what  is  recalled  is  never  pic- 
tured in  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness.  It  will  be  generally, 
indeed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  retentive  memory  does  not  infer  a 
prompt  recollection ;  and  still  more,  that  a  strong  memory  and  a 
prompt  recollection  do  not  infer  a  vivid  imagination.  These,  there- 
fore, though  variously  confounded  by  philosophers,  we  are  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  viewing  as  elementary  qualities  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  theoretically  distinguished.  Li  miting,  therefore,  the 
term  Imagination  to  the  mere  Faculty  of  Representing  in  a  more 
or  less  vivacious  manner  an  ideal  object,  —  this  Faculty  is  the 
source  of  errors  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph. 


1  Wtrke,  xxli.  p.  258.   Quoted  by  Scheidlcr,  Psytkohgie,  p.  146. 
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%  CII.  Imagination,  or  the  Faculty  of  Representing  with 
more  or  leas  vivacity  a  recalled  object  of 
p»r.oii.  4.x»««Jn*-     cognition,  is  the  source  of  Errors,  both 
Error?*"  *  "OU"*       when  it  is  too  languid  and  when  it  is 


too  vigorous.  In  the  former  case,  the  ob- 
ject is  represented  obscurely  and  indistinctly;  in  the  latter, 
the  ideal  representation  affords  the  illusive  appearance  of  a 


A  strong  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of  holding  up  any  ideal 
object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  colors,  is 
Explication.  a  faculty  necessary  to  the  poet  and  to  the  artist ; 

but  not  to  them  alone.   It  is  almost  equally 


nation  in 

pursuit*.  requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  every 

scientific  pursuit;  and,  though  differently  ap- 
plied, and  different  in  the  character  of  its  representation,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  did  not  possess  as  powerful  an 
imagination  as  Homer.  The  vigor  and  perfection  of  this  faculty  is 
seen,  not  so  much  in  the  representation  of  individual  objects  and 
fragmentary  sciences,  as  in  the  representation  of  systems.  In  the 
better  ages  of  antiquity  the  perfection,  the  beauty,  of  all  works 

of  taste,  whether  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculp- 
ing ojTr^iTlK-rni  ture'  Paintino»  or  Music,  was  principally  esti- 
and  modern  Ume».        mated  from  the  symmetry  or  proportion  of  all 

the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constituted ;  and  it  was  only  in  subservience  to  this 
general  harmony  that  the  beauty  of  the  several  parts  was  appreci- 
ated. In  the  criticism  of  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse 
is  true ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  qualities 
of  details,  than  to  the  keeping  and  unison  of  a  whole.  Our  works 
of  art  are,  in  general,  like  kindgrf  assorted  patch-work ;  —  not  sys- 
tems of  parts  all  subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  but 
cobrdinations  of  independent  fragments,  among  which  a  "purpureas 
pannus"  seldom  comes  amiss.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
taste  seems  to  be,  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in 
antiquity  not  the  Reason  but  the  Imagination  was  the  more  vigor- 
ous ;  —  that  the  Imagination  was  able  to  represent  simultaneously  a 
more  comprehensive  system ;  and  thus  the  several  parts  being  re- 
garded  and  valued  only  as  conducive  to  the  general  result,  —  these 
parts  never  obtained  that  individual  importance,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created  and  only  considered  for 
themselves.  Now  this  power  of  representing  to  the  mind  a  com- 
plex system  in  all  its  bearings,  is  not  less  requisite  to  tfie  philosopher 
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than  to  the  poet,  though  the  representation  be  different  in  kind ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  philosophic  representations,  as  not  concrete 
and  palpable  like  the  poetical,  supposes  a  more  arduous  operation, 
and,  therefore,  even  a  more  vigorous  faculty.  But  Imagination,  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  requires  in  proportion  to  its  own 
power  a  powerful  intellect;  for  imagination  is  not  poetry  nor 
philosophy,  but  only  the  condition  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But  to  speak  now  of  the  Errors  which  arise  from  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  Imagination  and  the  Judg- 
^ro".wh,ch  ari,e  ment » "~ tnev  originate  either  in  the  weakness, 
n  taiiffit^  or  m  tne  *nordinate  strength,  of  the  former, 
tkm  and  Judgment  In  regard  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the 

Those  arfadog  from     imbecility  of  the  Representative  Faculty,  it  is 

not  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  imbecility 
may  become  a  cause  of  erroneous  judgment 
The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — 
requires  certain  differences  to  be  given.  Now,  if  the  imagination 
be  weak  and  languid,  the  objects  represented  by  it  will  be  given  in 
such  confusion  and  obscurity,  that  their  differences  are  either  null 
or  evanescent,  and  judgment  thus  rendered  either  impossible,  or 
possible  only  with  the  probability  of  error.  In  these  circumstances, 
to  secure  itself  from  failure,  the  intellect  must  not  attempt  to  rise 
above  the  actual  presentations  of  sense ;  it  must  not  attempt  any 
ideal  analysis  or  synthesis,  —  it  must  abandon  all  free  and  self- 
active  elaboration,  and  all  hope  of  a  successful  cultivation  of 
knowledge. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  opposite  errors,  those  arising  from  the 
disproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination,  —  these 

tto^vtowtoir*0*     are  e04uallv  apparent.   In  this  case  the  renewed 

or  newly-modified  representations  make  an  equal 
impression  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  be  mistaken  for  these.  Even  during  the  percep- 
tion of  real  objects,  a  too  lively  imagination  mingles  itself  with  the 
observation,  which  it  thus  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  what 
is  logically  called  the  vitium  aubreptionis}  This  is  frequently  seen 
in  those  pretended  observations  made  by  theorists  in  support  of 
their  hypotheses,  in  which,  if  even  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagi- 
nation to  interfere,  imagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vacant.  In  this  case  the  observers  are  at  once  dupes  and 
deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  "Fingunt  eimul  creduntque" * 


1  King,  Logxk,  t  142.  Ann.  —  El>. 

*  Hit.  lib.  IL  o.  8.  8ee  Ltcturu  on  MttaphytU*,  p.  64.  -  Ed. 
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In  regard  to  the  remedies  for  these  defects  of  the  Representative 
Faculty ;  —  in  the  former  case,  the  only  allevia- 
tion that  can  be  proposed  for  a  feeble  Imagina- 
lmmgi'  tion,  is  to  animate  it  by  the  contemplation  and 
study  of  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  strong  Phantasy,  and  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  stu- 
dent a  corresponding  energy  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  powerful  imagination  is  to  be  quelled  and  regulated  by  abstract 
thinking,  and  the  study  of  philosophical,  perhaps  of  mathematical, 
science.1 

The  faculty  which  next  follows,  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Com- 
parison, or  the  Faculty  of  Relations.  This  is  the  Understanding, 
in  its  three  functions  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 
On  this  faculty  take  the  following  paragraph. 

f  CM.  The  Affections  and  the  Lower  Cognitive  Faculties 
afford  the  sources  and  occasions  of  error; 
p»r.cnx«.»»bcr^     but  it  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Under- 
lluroforirMrT*"  "     standing,  Comparison,  or  Judgment,  which 

truly  errs.  This  faculty  does  not,  however, 
err  from  strength  or  over-activity,  but  from  inaction ;  and  this 
inaction  arises  either  from  natural  weakness,  from  want  of 
exercise,  or  from  the  impotence  of  attention.* 

I  formerly  observed  that  error  does  not  lie  in  the  conditions 
of  our  higher  faculties  themselves,  and  that 
Explication.  these  faculties  are  not,  by  their  own  laws,  deter- 

Error  does  not  lie  In  . 

the  conditions  of  our     mincd  to  false  judgments  or  conclusions: 

Higher  Faculties,  but 

is  possible  in  the  ap.         "  Nam  neque  deeipitur  ratio,  nec  decipit  unqoara."  » 
plication  of  the  laws 

drtei^ate"ca!lr  *°     If  tnis  were  otherwise,  all  knowledge  would  be 


impossible,  —  the  root  of  our  nature  would  be  a 
lie.  "  But  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  faculties  to 
determinate  cases,  many  errors  are  possible ;  and  these  errors  may 
actually  be  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  a 
law  of  our  intelligence,  that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  be 
thought  as  absolutely  beginning  to  be ;  we  cannot  but  think 
that  all  its  constituent  elements  had  a  virtual  existence  prior 
viO  their  concurrence,  to  necessitate  its  manifestation  to  us;  we 


1  Cf.  Krng,  Legik,  1 1M.  Anm.— Ed. 

tKrag,  1 1*8. -Kd.  ICf-  *        Log*,  f  108.   Bachmann,  Lag*,  i  4U.J 

»  See  above,  p.  880.  —  Ed. 
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arc  thus  unable  to  accord  to  it  more  than  a  relative  commencement, 
in  other  words,  we  are  constrained  to  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  of 
antecedent  causes.    Now  though  the  law  itself  of  our  intelligence 
—  that  a  cause  there  is  for  every  event  — be  altogether  exempt 
from  error,  yet  in  the  application  of  this  law  to  individual  cases, 
that  is,  in  the  attribution  of  determinate  causes  to  determinate 
effects,  we  are  easily  liable  to  go  wrong.   For  we  do  not  know, 
except  from  experience  and  induction,  what  particular  antecedents 
are  the  causes  of  particular  consequents ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
this  relation  be  imperfectly  generalized,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  a 
false  analogy  to  cases  not  included  within  our  observation,  error  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.    But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fault,  no 
failure,  of  intelligence,  there  is  only  a  deficiency,  —  a  deficiency  in 
the  activity  of  intelligence,  while  the  Will  determines  us  to  a  de- 
cision before  the  Understanding  has  become  fully  conscious  of  cer- 
Deibctive  action  of    tai^y*    The  defective  action  of  the  Under- 
tbo     Understanding     standing  may  arise  from  three  causes.    In  the 
may  arise  from  three     first  place,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  may  by 
cuu»e«.^  ^    ^  fabie.     na^ure  be  too  feeble.    This  is  the  case  in  idiots 
bcm.  (b>  Want  of  ne-     an<*  wea^  persons.   In  the  second  place,  though 
cenary  experience  (c)     not  by  nature  incomj>ctent  to  judge,  the  intel- 
»f  «t-     \eci  may  be  without  the  necessary  experience, 
—  may  not  possess  the  grounds  on  which  a  cor- 
rect judgment  must  be  founded.    In  the  third  place,  —  and  this  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  error,  — the  failure  of  the  understanding 
is  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of  will  which  is  called  Atten- 
tion.   Attention  is  the  voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  upon  an 
object,  with  the  intention  of  fully  apprehending  it.    The  cognitive 
energy  is  thus,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  a  single  point.  We, 
therefore,  say  that  the  mind  collects  itself  when  it  begins  to  be 
attentive ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention 
is  not  turned  upon  an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.    This  fixing  —  this 
concentration,  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  can  only  be  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  continued  for  a  certain  time.   This  degree  and 
this  continuance  arc  both  dependent  upon  bodily  circumstances;  and 
they  are  also  frequently  interrupted  or  suspended  by  the  intrusion 
>  of  certain  collateral  objects,  which  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  either 
from  without,  by  a  strong  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  senses,  or 
from  within,  through  the  influence  of  Association;  and  these,  when 
once  obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  the  attention  from  the 
original  and  principal  object.    If  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive, 
or  if  the  effort  which  accompanies  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  a  single  object  be  irksome,  there  arises  hurry  and  thoughtless- 
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ness  in  judging,  inasmuch  as  we  judge  either  before  we  have  fully 
sought  out  the  grounds  on  which  our  decision  ought  to  proceed,  or 
have  competently  examined  their  validity  and  effect.  It  is  hence 
manifest  that  a  multitude  of  errors  is  the  inevitable  consequence." 1 

In  regard  to  the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  Common  Sense,  —  Intel- 
ligence,  —  wvs,  —  this  is  not  in  itself  a  source 

«.  Regulative  Fa©-  0f  error.  Errors  may,  however,  arise  either 
souroe ofError*'^ *  fr°m  overlooking  the  laws  or  necessary  princi- 
ples which  it  does  contain ;  or  by  attributing  to 
it,  as  necessary  and  original  data,  what  are  only  contingent  general- 
izations from  experience,  and,  consequently,  make  no  part  of  its 
complement  of  native  truths.  But  these  errors,  it  is  evident,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Regulating  Faculty  itself  which  is  only 
a  place  or  source  of  principles,  but  to  the  imperfect  operations  of 
the  Understanding  and  Self-consciousness,  in  not  properly  observ- 
ing and  sifting  the  phenomena  which  it  reveals. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Error,  which  immediately  originate  in 
the  several  powers  and  faculties  of  mind,  there 

ErTw^Jn^brdWferent  are  otner8  °^  51  remoter  origin  arising  from  the 
habits  determinated  different  habits  which  are  determined  by  the 
by  acx,  age,  bodily  differences  of  sex,'  of  age,3  of  bodily  constitu- 
constitution,   educ*.     tion«  cf  education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  pro- 

fession,  of  intellectual  pursuit.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis ;  and  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  afford  you  a  few  specimens,  and  to  refer  you 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  others  to  the  best  sources. 

Intellectual  pursuits  or  favorite  studies,  inasmuch  as  these  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  a  one-sided  cultivation,  that 


of  th«!«ted  ***mp"m  is,  to  the  neglect  of  some,  and  to  the 

a  one-skied  cuitira-  tioned  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties, 

Uon  of tbe  intellectual  among  the  most  remarkable  causes  of  error, 

exemplified  in  Partia^  or  one-sided  cultivation  is  exempli- 

diserent  t»ha>*».  n>ea<  m  three  different  phases.     The  first  of 


ExcUwire  cnitiration.  these  is  shown  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
l.  or  tbe  power*  of    tne  p0were  0f  Observation,  to  the  neglect  of 

the  higher  faculties  of  the  Understanding.  Of 
this  type  are  your  men  of  physical  science.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  there  is  chiefly  demanded  a  patient  habit  of  attention  to 
details,  in  order  to  detect  phenomena,  and,  these  discovered,  their 


1  Krng.  £*r>*, »  MS.  Ann.  In  tome  places 

sliphtly  changed.  —  Ed. 

2  [See  Stewart,  EUmrnU,  rol.  til.  part  iil. 
■ect  v.  chap.  i.    Warkt,  toI.  It.  p.  238  tt  ttq,  ] 


3  [Arirtotle,  Rh*.t  L.  It  a  IS.  Oouwu, 
Lvgiquf,  t.  i.  part  I.  sect  1.  co.  t.  4 14,  p.  101.] 

4  [See  Crooeaz,  Logiqut,  U  1.  p.  I  acct.  i.  oh. 

T.  p.  81  tt  Mf.] 
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generalization  is  usually  so  easy  that  there  is  little  exercise  afforded 
to  the  higher  energies  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  It  was  Bacon's 
boast,  that  Induction,  as  applied  to  nature,  would  equalize  all  tal- 
ents, level  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  accomplish  marvels  by  coopera- 
tion and  method,  and  leave  little  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  individ- 
ual intellects.  This  boast  has  been  fulfilled.  Science  has,  by  the 
Inductive  Process,  been  brought  down  to  minds,  who  previously 
would  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultivation,  and  physical  knowl- 
edge now  usefully  occupies  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  any  rational  pursuit.  But  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  combined  with  higher  and  graver  speculations,  tends 
to  wean  the  student  from  the  more  vigorous  efforts  of  mind, 
which,  though  unamusing  and  even  irksome  at  the  commencement, 
tend,  however,  to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highest  happiness  of  his  intellectual 
nature. 

A  partial  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to  this,  is  given 
in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Metaphysics  and 
xofMeupbyric      of  Mathematics.   On  this  subject  I  may  refer 

3.  Of  3Istliematica.  ,  .  «  -.r  « 

suwart  referred  to.  vou  to  80 me  observations  of  Mr.  Stewart,  m 
two  chapters  entitled  The  Metaphysician  and 
Tfie  Mathematician,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, —  chapters  distinguished  equally 
by  their  candor  and  their  depth  of  observation.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Stewart's  authority  is  of  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  both  the  departments  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of 
which  he  so  well  develops. 
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MODIFIED  STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. — ERROR—ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

C. — LANGUAGE. — D.  —  OBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  survey  of  the  Errors  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  conditions  and  circura- 

•  !L^o7^rM     8tanccs  of  the  8everal  Cognitive  Faculties,  and 

now  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment 
which  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the  Instrument  of  thought  and 
Communication, —  I  mean  Language. 
31  uch  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  question,  —  Has 
man  invented  Language?    But  the  differences 
lias  mna  invented     Qf  opinion  have  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from 
fty  of  the  question         tne  am°iguity  or  complexity  of  the  terms,  in 

which  the  problem  has  been  stated.  By  lan- 
guage we  may  mean  either  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  asso- 
ciating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems  of  signs 
with  which  different  portions  of  mankind  have  actually  so  associ- 
ated their  thoughts. 

Taking  language  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  a  natural  faculty,  an 
original  tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this  view, 
in  what  mom  Lan-     man  has  no  more  invented  language  than  he 

pilule   is  natural  to 

jjyy,  has  invented  thought.    In  fact,  the  power  of 

thought  and  the  power  of  language  are  equally 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence; 
for  while  they  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  be  identified,  they 
are  still  so  reciprocally  necessary  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  presentations  and  representations 
of  given  individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although  there 
were  no  signs  with  which  they  were  mentally  connected,  and  by 
which  they  could  be  overtly  expressed  ;  but  all  complex  and  facti- 
tious constructions  out  of  these  given  individual  objects,  in  other 
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words,  all  notions,  concepts,  general  ideas,  or  thoughts  proper, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  an  association  to  certain  signs, 
by  which  their  scattered  elements  might  be  combined  in  unity, 
and  their  vague  and  evanescent  existence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite 
and  fixed  and  palpable  reality.  Speech  and  cogitation  are  thus  the 
relativo  conditions  of  each  other's  activity,  and  both  concur  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  joint  result.  The  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing —  the  Faculty  of  forming  General  Notions  —  being  given,  this 
necessarily  tends  to,  energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends 
upon  the  coaetivity  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
equally  to  energy.  These  faculties,  —  these  tendencies,  —  these 
energies,  thus  coexist  and  have  always  coexisted ;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  action  is  thought  in  language,  and  language  in 
thought.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  a  faculty. 

But,  though  the  Faculty  of  Speech  be  natural  and  necessary, 
that  its  manifestations  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
actu.**  contingent  and  artificial,  is  evident  from  the 

ken,  the  invention  of  simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  single 
man,  or  an  inspiration  language  actually  spoken.  It  may,  therefore, 
of  the  Deity?  ^e  ne^e^ — ^yag  the  gret  iangUagC,  actually 

spoken,  the  invention  of  man,  or  an  inspiration 

ti^ntitoled7****'     of  tbe  Deity ?    The  latter  hypothesis  cuts,  but 

does  not  loose  the  knot.  It  declares  that  ordi- 
nary causes  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  does  not  prove  this  insufficiency ;  it  thus  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Parcimony,  by  postulating  a  second  and  hypothet- 
ical cause  to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  this  violent  assumption.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  question  is  thus :  —  It  is  necessary  to  think 

in  order  to  invent  a  language,  and  the  invention 
quMw^  °f  of  a  language  is  necessary  in  order  to  think; 

for  we  cannot  think  without  notions,  and  no- 
tions are  only  fixed  by  words.1  This  can  only  be  solved,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  natural  attraction  between  thought  and  speech,  —  by 
their  secret  affinity,  which  is  such  that  they  suggest  and,  pari 
passu,  accompany  each  other.  And  in  regard  to  the  question, — 
Why,  if  speech  be  a  natural  faculty,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  like 
other  natural  principles  in  a  uniform  manner,  —  it  may  be  answered 

1  See  Rouweau,  DUeourt  smr  P  Origin*  de  V    ponr  •pprendre  a  penaer,  lit  ont  en  blen  pins 
InJgaiiU  parmi  U*  Htymmn.   l'rotntore  Tartic.    btwoin  encore  de  savoir  penaer  pour  trourer 
„„t  eu  beaoln  de  la  parole    I'art  de  la  parole. "-Ed. 
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that  the  Faculty  of  Speech  is  controlled  and  modified  in  its  exer- 
cise by  external  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which,  though  its 
exertion  be  natural  and  necessary,  and,  therefore,  identical  in  all 
men,  the  special  forms  of  its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conven- 
tional and  contingent,  and,  therefore,  different  among  different  por- 
tions of  mankind. 

Considered  on  one  side,  languages  are  the  results  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  its  immutable  laws.   In  consequence 
******** hM  »  ««-     of  this,  they  exhibit  in  their  progress  and  devel- 

era]   and   a   epecial  .  ,  ,  , 

opment  resemblances  and  common  characters 


which  allow  us  to  compare  and  to  recall  them 
to  certain  primitive  and  essential  forms,  —  to  evolve  a  system  of 
Universal  Grammar.  Considered  on  anbther  side,  each  language  is 
the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  of  special  circumstances,  physical 
and  moral,  and  of  chance.  Hence  it  is  that  every  language  has 
particular  forms  as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears 
the  impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general  outlines. 
There  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  reason  and  philosophy  in  all  lan- 
guages, but  wc  should  be  wrong  in  believing  that  reason  and  phi- 
losophy have,  in  any  language,  determined  everything.    No  tongue, 

how  perfect  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a  com- 
No  language  ta  a     p]ete  an(}  perfect  instrument  of  human  thought. 

perfect  instrument  of      L,  • .  , 

From  its  very  conditions  every  language  must 


be  imperfect.  The  human  memory  can  only 
compass  a  limited  complement  of  words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and 
still  more  the  combinations  of  the  understanding,  arc  wholly  un- 
limited in  number.  No  language  can,  therefore,  be  adequate  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  exists;  all  are  imperfect,  but  some  are  far  less 
incompetent  instruments  than  others. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  prepared  to  find  in 
Language  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Error;  but  before  I  go  on 
to  consider  the  particular  modes  in  which  the  Imperfections  of 
Language  are  the  causes  of  false  judgments,  —  I  shall  comprise  the 
general  doctrine  in  the  following  paragraph. 

H  CIV.  As  the  human  mind  necessarily  requires  the  aid 
of  signs  to  elaborate,  to  fix,  and  to  commu- 
»  °««^^^!'     nicate  its  notions,  and  as  Articulate  Sounds 


are  the  species  of  signs  which  most  effect- 
ually afford  this  aid,  Speech  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
But  as  speech  is  a  necessary,  but  not  a  perfect,  instrument,  its 
imperfection  must  react  upon  the  mind.    For  the  Multitude 
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of  Languages,  the  Difficulty  of  their  Acquisition,  their  neces- 
sary Inadequacy,  and  the  consequent  Ambiguity  of  Words, 
both  singly  and  in  combination,  — these  are  all  copious  sources 
of  Illusion  and  Error.1 

We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  reason  why  thought 
is  dependent  upon  some  system  of  signs  or  sym- 
Expikation.  doi8  Dotn  for  its  internal  perfection  and  external 

Riirug  nci  ^ary  for  .      .     m,  ,  -,        , ,  , , 

the  Lnuu  opeLon     «P™«on  .■    The  analyses  and  syntheses,  -  the 

decompositions  and  compositions,  —  in  a  word, 


the  elaborations,  performed  by  the  Undemand- 
ing upon  the  objects  presented  by  External  Perception  and  Self- 
Consciousness,  and  represented  by  Imagination,  —  these  operations 
are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have  no  existence,  even  for  the 
conscious  mind,  beyond  the  moment  of  present  consciousness,  were 
we  not  able  to  connect,  to  ratify,  and  to  fix  them,  by  giving  to 
their  parts  (which  would  otherwise  immediately  fall  asunder)  a 
permanent  unity,  by  associating  them  with  a  sensible  symbol,  which 
we  may  always  recall  at  pleasure,  and  which,  when  recalled,  recalls 
along  with  it  the  characters  which  concur  in  constituting  a  notion 
or  factitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  far  signs  arc  necessary  for 
the  internal  operation  of  thought  itself.  But  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  signs  are  equally  indis- 
pensable.   For  in  itself  thought  is  known,  —  thought  is  knowable, 

only  to  the  thinking  mind  itself ;  and  were  we 
And  for  the  commu-     nQt  enao]e(|  ^c  connect  certain  complements  of 

mention  of  Thought.  .  .  _ 

thought  to  certain  sensible  symbols,  and  by 
their  means  to  suggest  in  other  minds  those  complements  of 
thought  of  which  we  were  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  should  never 
be  able  to  communicate  to  others  what  engaged  our  interest,  and 
man  would  remain  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at  all,  a  mere  isolated 
intelligence. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  —  What  may  these  sensible  symbols 
be,  by  which  we  are  to  compass  such  memorable  effects,— it  is 
needless  to  show  that  mien  and  gesture,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
afford  a  kind  of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
double  purpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which  it  is  here 
required  to  accomplish.   This  double  purpose  can  be  effected  only 


i  Krug,  Logik,  i  146.  —  Ed.  fCf.  Erneeti,  Logik,  ( 109.  Caro,  Logiqvt,  Part  1.  eh.  i.  art. 

Iaitia  Dortrma  Solidioris;  PartAlUra;  DiaUe-  9,  p.  121.   Crcutaz,  Touwalnt]  (Cronrax,  Lo- 

tiea,  c.  2,  4  24.   Wyttenbach,  Pnettpia  Ml.  giqut,  t.  iii.  part  i.  wet.  HI.  c.  2,  p.  68  ft  s*a. 

Log.  V.  ill.  c  ill.  p.  98.  TMtcl,  Lotfik,  p.  292.  Toawaint,  De  la  PtnUt.   Cha.  viU.  x.  —  Ed.] 

Klrwan,  Logitk,  i.  214.  Fries,  Sysitm  dtr  I  See  above,  p.  439.  —  Ed. 
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by  symbols,  which  express,  through  intonations  of  the  voice,  what 

is  passing  in  the  mind.  These  vocal  intonations 

intonation*  of  tbe     ftre  ej^j,er  inarticulate  or  articulate.   The  for- 
rolce  the  only  ade- 
quate «n*iuie  aymboia     mer  are  mere  sounds  or  cries;  and,  as  such,  an 
of  thought  and  it*     expression  of  the  feelings  of  which  the  lower 
communication.  animals  are  also  capable.    The  latter  constitute 

J'ZJZ***     words,  and  these,  as  the  expression  of  thoughts 

The  latter  constitute  or  notions,  constitute  Language  Proper  or 
Language  Proper.  Speech.1  Speech,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  in- 
aoui^of^Ew"** b  *     strument  of  elaborating,  fixing,  and  comma- 

nicating  our  thoughts,  is  a  principal  mean  of 
knowledge,  and  even  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  depends 
the  exercise  of  our  higher  cognitive  faculties.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  dependence  of  thought  upon  language, 
inasmuch  as  language  is  itself  not  perfect,  the  understanding  is  not 
only  restrained  iu  its  operations,  and  its  higher  development,  conse- 
quently, checked,  but  many  occasions  are  given  of  positive  error. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impediment  presented  to  the  free  com- 
munication of  thought  by  the  multitude  of  tongues  into  which 
human  language  is  divided,  in  consequence  of  which  all  speech 
beyond  their  mother-tongue  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  do 
not  make  a  study  of  other  languages,  —  even  the  accurate  learning 
of  a  single  language  is  attended  with  such  difficulties,  that  perhaps 
there  never  yet  has  been  found  an  individual  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  words  and  modes  of  verbal  combination  in 
any  single  language, —  his  mother-tongue  even  not  excepted.  But 

the  circumstance  of  principal  importance  is, 

The  ambiguity  of     that  how  copious  aud  expressive  soever  it  may 

words  the   principal      1  »  •  i          .  1 

*       be,  no  language  is  competent  adequately  to 

source  of  error  orij,'l-  °  *  *  * 

nating  in  Language  denote  all  possible  notions,  and  all  possible  rela- 
tions of  notions,  and  from  this  necessary  poverty 
of  language  in  all  its  different  degrees,  a  certain  inevitable  ambigu- 
ity arises,  both  in  the  employment  of  single  words  and  of  words  in 
mutual  connection. 

As  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  error  originating  in  Lan- 
guage, it  will  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more 
Two  circumstance*     explicit.    And  here  it  is  expedient  to  take  into 
«t^MMW«?£     a^nt  two  circumstances,  which  mutually  af- 
other.  fet*  each  other.   The  first  is,  that  as  the  vocab- 

ulary of  every  languago  is  necessarily  finite,  it 
is  necessarily  disproportioned  to  the  multiplicity,  not  to  say  infinity, 
of  thought ;  and  the  second,  that  the  complement  of  words  in  any 

1  Cf  Krog,  Ugikt » 146. 
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given  laDgnago  has  been  always  filled  up  with  terms  significant  of 
objects  and  relations  of  the  external  world,  before  the  want  was 
experienced  of  words  to  express  the  objects  and  relations  of  the 
internal. 

From  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  considered  exclusively 
and  by  itself,  it  is  manifest  that  one  of  two 
The  vocabulary  0f     alternatives-must  take  place.    Either  the  words 
LT^'Zle^Co^     of  a  h«gu»ge  must  each  designate  only  a  single 

notion,  —  a  single  fasciculus  of  thought, —  the 
multitude  of  notions  not  designated  being  al- 
lowed to  perish,  never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  individual ;  or  the  words  of  a  language 
must  each  be  employed  to  denote  a  plurality  of  concepts.  In 
the  former  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed, 
but  that  precisely  and  without  ambiguity;  in  the  latter,  a  large 
amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and 
equivocally.  Of  these  alternatives  (each  of  which  has  thus  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages),  the  latter  is  the  one  which  has 
universally  been  preferred ;  and,  accordingly,  all  languages  by  the 
same  word  express  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  more  or  less  differing 
from  each  other.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this?  It  is 
plain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  meaning  attached 
to  it,  when  it  is  employed  it  cannot  of  itself  directly  and  per- 
emptorily suggest  any  definite  thought;  —  all  that  it  can  do  is 
vaguely  and  hypothetically  to  suggest  a  variety  of  different  no- 
tions ;  and  we  are  obliged  from  a  consideration  of  the  context, 
—  of  the  tenor,  —  of  the  general  analogy,  of  the  discourse,  to  sur- 
mise, with  greater  or  less  assurance,  with  greater  or  less  precision, 
what  particular  bundlo  of  characters  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Words,  in  fact,  as  languages  are  constituted, 

biutltoUie  miudCre,y     ^°  notnmS  lnore  than  suggest,  —  are  nothing 

more  than  hints;  hints,  likewise,  which  leave 
the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation  to  be  performed 
by  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  words 
resembles  the  effect  of  an  outline  or  shade  of  a  countenance 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  stimulated 
to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  infuse  knowledge  from 
one  intelligence  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same 
train  of  thinking,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  track.  In  this 
procedure  what  is  chiefly  wonderful,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  compares  the  word  with  its  correlations,  and  in  general,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  decides  which  among  its  various  meanings 
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is  the  one  which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey.  But  how  marvel- 
lous soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  process  of  selection,  it 
cannot  always  be  performed  with  equal  certainty.  Words  are  often 
employed  with  a  plurality  of  meanings ;  several  of  which  may 
quadrate,  or  be  supposed  to  quadrate,  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse.  Error  is  thus  possible;  and  it  is  also  proba- 
W,  if  we  have  any  prepossession  in  favor  of  one  intcrpreta- 
tion  rather  than  of  another.  So  copious  a  source  of  error  is 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  human 
controversy  has  been  concerning  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms 
should  be  understood ;  and  many  disputes  have  even  been  fiercely 
waged,  in  consequence  of  the  disputants  being  unaware  that 
they  agreed  in  opinion,  and  only  differed  in  the  meaning  they 
attached  to  the  words  in  which  that  opinion  was  expressed. 
On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  the  very  amusing  and  very 
instructive  treatise  of  Werenfelsins,  entitled  De  Logomachiia 
Eruditorum. 

44  Iu  regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  description  of  error,  —  this  lies 
exclusively  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  language 
Remedy  for  error     employed  in  the  communication  of  knowledge, 

arl.Mnir     from    Lad-  ,  .  .  * 

gngt^  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Criti- 

cism and  Interpretation.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages, when  rationally  pursued,  is  not  so  unimportant  as  many 
fondly  conceive;  for  misconceptions  most  frequently  arise  solely 
from  an  ignorance  of  words ;  and  every  language  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  be  viewed  as  a  commentary  upon  Logic,  inasmuch  as 
every  language,  in  like  manner,  mirrors  in  itself  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"In  reference  to  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation, — 
these  especially  should  be  familiar  to  those  who  make  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  as  these  writings  have  de- 
scended to  us  often  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  and  are  composed 
in  languages  which  are  now  dead.  How  many  theological  errors, 
for  example,  have  only  arisen  because  the  divines  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Criticism  and  Herraeneutic,  or 
did  not  properly  apply  them!  Doctrines  originating  in  a  cor- 
rupted lection,  or  in  a  figurative  expression,  have  thus  arisen 
and  been  keenly  defended.  Such  errors  are  best  combated  by 
philological  weapons;  for  these  pull  them  up  along  with  their 
roots. 

u  A  thorough  knowledge  of  languages  in  general  accustoms  the 
mind  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  husk,  but  to  penetrate  in, 
even  to  the  kernel.    With  this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily 
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imagine  that  we  understand  a  system,  when  we  only 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  we  shall  not  conceive 
that  we  truly  reason,  when  we  only  employ  certain  empty  words 
and  formula? ;  we  shall  not  betray  ourselves  into  unusual  and 
obscure  expressions,  under  which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken ;  finally,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  words,  when 
we  are  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  regard  to  things." 1  So  much 
for  the  errors  which  originate  in  Language. 

As  to  the  last  source  of  Error  which  I  enumerated,  —  the 
Objects  themselves  of  our  knowledge,  —  it  is 
iv  source  of  Error,     hardly  necessary  to  say  anything.    It  is  evident 
ilSr  -  -     **  some  matte™  are  obeeure  and  abstruae, 

while  others  are  clear  and  palpable ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies 
than  it  is  in  others.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any  special 
rules  for  these  cases,  different  from  those  which  are  given  for  the 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge  in  general,  concerning  which  we  are 
soon  to  speak,  —  this  source  of  error  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over 
in  silence. 

We  have  now  thus  finished  the  consideration  of  the  various 
Sources  of  Error,  and  —r 

f  CV.  The  following  rules  may  be  given,  as  the  results 
of  the  foregoing  discussion,  touching  the 
touohln*  th«  c*u»"     Causes  and  Remedies  of  our  False  Judg- 

»ud  Be  medio*  of  oar  UlCtltS. 

1°.  Endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in  general.  Study  Logic  and 
Psychology. 

2°.  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  in  the  application  of 
these  laws.    Learn  to  think  methodically. 

3°.  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of  Thinking ; 
and  principally  employ  the  seasons  when  the  *  Intellect  is 
alert,  the  Passions  slumbering,  and  no  external  causes  of 
distraction  at  work. 

4°.  Carefully  eliminate  all  foreign  interests  from  the  objects 
of  your  inquiry,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  actuated  by  the 
iutcrest  of  Truth  alone. 

5°.  Contrast  your  various  convictions,  your  past  and  present 
judgments,  with  each  other;  and  admit  no  conclusion  as  cer- 

V  1  King,  Logik,  |  1£7. 
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tain,  until  it  has  been  once  and  again  thoroughly  examined, 
and  its  correctness  ascertained. 

6°.  Collate  your  own  persuasions  with  those  of  others ; 
attentively  listen  to  and  weigh,  without  prepossession,  the 
judgments  formed  by  others  of  the  opinions  which  you  your- 
selves maintain.1 

1  Cf.  Kng,  Logik,  1 180.  Bachmaan,  Log*,  f  41ft.  —  E». 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 

MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPERIENCE. — A.  PERSONAL :  —  OBSERVATION — 
INDUCTION  AND  ANALOGY. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the  Second  Department 

of  Concrete  Logic,  — that  which  treats  of  the 
Mean,  by  which  <mr      Causeg  of  £         we  nQW  enter  the  T)M 

kiimvlfiljfi'obtuins  the  , ,  ', 

character  of  Perfeo-  Part  °*  Concrete  or  Modified  Logic,  —  that 
tion,  viz.,  the  Acquis]-  which  considers  the  Means  by  which  our 
tion  and  tbe  Comma-     Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of  Perfec- 

nkntlou   of   Koowl-  mi  •  1  • 

tion.     These  means  may,  in  general,  be  re- 


garded as  two,  —  the  Acquisition  and  the 
Communication  of  knowledge,  —  and  these  two  means  we  shall, 
accordingly,  consider  consecutively  and  apart. 

In  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  —  we  must  consider 
this  by  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  knowl- 

Tn«    nr  \n  i  it  inn  t\t 

Knowledge  *  edge  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  capable. 

And  this,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 

of  two  species. 

Human  knowledge,  I  say,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 
of  two  kinds.    For  either  it  is  one  of  which  the 

on»"  kii.dsa°W,ed*B     °lUects  are  given  as  contingent  phenomena,  or 

one  in  which  the  objects  arc  given  as  necessary 
facts  or  laws.  In  the  former  case,  the  cognitions  are  called  empir- 
ical^ experiential,  or  of  experience;  in  the  latter,  pure,  intuitive, 
rational,  or  of  reason,  also  of  common  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  likewise,  severally  denominated  cognitions  a 
posteriori  and  cognitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  consists  properly  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
are  solely  derived  from  the  Presentations  of  Sense,  External  and 
Iutemal ;  whereas  the  latter,  though  first  manifested  on  the  occasion 
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of  such  Presentations,  are  not,  however,  mere  products  of  Sense ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  laws,  principles,  forms,  notions,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  native  and  original  to  the  mind, 
that  is,  founded  in,  or  constituting  the  very  nature  of;  Intelligence ; 
and,  accordingly,  out  of  the  mind  itself  they  must  be  developed, 
and  not  sought  for  and  acquired  as  foreign  aud  accidental  acquisi- 
tions. As  the  Presentative  Faculties  inform  us  only  of  what  exists 
and  what  happens,  that  is,  only  of  facts  and  events,  —  such  empir- 
ical knowledge  constitutes  no  necessary  and  universal  judgment; 
all,  in  this  case,  is  contingent  and  particular,  for  even  our  general- 
ized knowledge  has  only  a  relative  and  precarious  universality. 
The  cognitions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of 
Mind,  are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  necessary.  We 

cannot  but  think  them,  if  we  think  at  all.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Ao-     doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge" conatoL  of  two     ed&e>  mu8t  001,8181  of  two  Parts,— the  first  treat- 
pan*,  ing  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the 

data  of  Experience,  the  second,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  through  the  data  of  Intelligence.1 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  viz.,  Experience,  —  this  is 

either  our  own  experience  or  the  experience  of 
I.  The  Doctrine  of     others,  and  in  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean  of 
^oTontwo  kindl!*^     knowledge.   It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge 

we  acquire  through  our  personal  experience,  is 
far  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men;  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  an  object,  in 
the  former  case,  is  far  clearer  and  more  distinct,  far  more  complete 
and  lively,  than  in  the  latter;  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
also  affords  us  a  far  inferior  conviction  of  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  than  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign is  far  superior  to  our  proper  experience  in  this,  —  that  it  is 
much  more  comprehensive,  and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be 
deprived  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the 
most  indispensable  importance.  Now,  as  the  principal  distinction 
of  experience  is  thus  into  our  own  experience  and  into  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  we  must  consider  it  more  closely  in  this  twofold 
relation.8    First,  then,  of  our  Personal  Experience. 

Experience  necessarily  supposes,  as  its  primary  condition,  certain 
presentations  by  the  faculties  of  External  or  of  Internal  Perception, 


1  £«>  E**t,  Logik,  S 146.  —  Ed.  In  regard    acquired  either,  1°,  By  experience;  or,**,  On 
to  the  aoqubition  of  knowledge,  -  all  knowl-    occasion  of  experience, 
edge  may  he  called  acynrui,  inaamuch  aa  it  ia      a  Eater,  Logik,  j  148.  -  Ed. 
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and  is,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about 

the  objects  of  the  one  of  these  faculties,  or  the 
l  Pemmai  Expert-  0bject8  of  the  other.  But  the  presentation  of  a 
fact  of  the  external  or  of  the  internal  world  is 
not  at  once  an  experience.  To  this  there  is  required  a  continued 
series  of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  together,  a  men- 
tal separation  of  the  different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similar, 
and  it,  therefore,  over  and  above  the  operation  of  the  Preservative 
Faculties,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  Retentive,  the  Repro- 
ductive, the  Representative,  and  the  Elaborative  Faculties.  In 
regard  to  Experience,  as  the  first  means  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge  through  the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  our  Cog- 
nitive Faculties,  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  CVI.  The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge is  Experience  (experieniiay  ifnrttpia). 
p»r.  cvl  xxperi-     Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  generally, 
tr-a.'  W  described  as  the  apprehension  of  the  pha> 

nomena  of  the  outer  world,  presented  by 
the  Faculty  of  External  Perception,  and  of  the  phamomena  of 
the  inner  world,  presented  by  the  Faculty  of  Self-conscious- 
ness ;  —  these  phamomena  being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding.  , 

This  paragraph,  you  will  remark,  affords  only  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  general  conditions  of  Experience.  In 

Explication.  . 

the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
Presentative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called,  the 
Acquisitive,  Faculties  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  no 
experience  would  be  possible.  But  these  faculties,  though  afford- 
ing the  fundamental  condition  of  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required  of  the  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  the  accumulation  and  retention,  the  repro- 
duction and  representation.  Memory,  Reminiscence,  and  Imagina- 
tion must,  therefore,  also  cooperate.  Finally,  unless  the  phenomena 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  classes,  according  to 
their  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgments  — 
no  conclusions,  can  be  formed  concerning  them ;  but  without  a 
judgment  knowledge  is  impossible;  and  as  experience  is  a  knowl- 
edge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The  Understanding 
or  Elaborative  Faculty  must,  therefore,  likewise  cooperate.  Mani- 
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lius  has  well  expressed  the  nature  of  experience  in  the  following 
lines. 

"  Per  vario*  usns  nrtcm  oxpcrientia  fecit, 


And  Afranius  in  the  others : 

"  Usus  me  sennit,  mater  pepcrit : 
Sonhiam  voc-unt  mc  Graii.  vex  SuDicntiiun."  2 

"  Our  own  observation,  be  it  external  or  internal,  is  either  with, 
or  without,  intention ;  and  it  consists  either  of  a 
Scien-     scries  of  Presentations  alone,  or  Abstraction 


and  Reflection  supervene,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tions obtain  that  completion  and  system  which  they  do  not  of 
themselves  possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  experience  may  be 
called  an  Unlearned  or  a  Common;  in  the  latter,  a  Learned  or 
Scientific  Experience.  Intentional  and  reflective  experience  is  called 

Observation.    Observation  is  of  two  kinds;  for 
observation, -wh»t     either  the  objects  which  it  considers  remain 
«rri7iLkrrop^^d     »ne«-™ge<l,  or»  previous  to  its  application,  they  . 
Experiment.  are  made  to  undergo  certain  arbitrary  changes, 

or  are  placed  in  certain  factitious  relations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  observation  contains  the  specific  name  of  Ex- 
periment. Observation  and  experiment  do  not,  therefore,  constitute 
opposite  or  two  different  procedures,  —  the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinate  modification  of  the  former;  for,  while 
observation  may  accomplish  its  end  without  experiment,  experi- 
ment without  observation  is  impossible.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  manifestly  exclusively  competent  upon  the  objects  of  our 
empirical  knowledge ;  and  they  cooperate,  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  partly  by  establishing, 
partly  by  correcting,  partly  by  amplifying  it.  Under  observation, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  common  or  unlearned  experi- 
ence, which  obtrudes  itself  upon  every  one  endowed  with  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an  intentional 
and  continued  application  of  the  faculties  of  Perception,  combined 
with  an  abstractive  and  reflective  attention  to  an  object  or  class  of 
objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  by  the 
observation,  to  accomplish.  But  in  order  that  the  observation 
should  accomplish  this  end,  —  more  especially  when  the  objects  are 

1  I  61. 
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numerous,  and  a  systematic  complement  of  cognitions  is  the  end 

proposed,  —  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
of  ob"  certain  precognita,  —  1°.  What  we  ought  to 
observe  ;  2°.  How  we  ought  to  observe  ;  and  3°. 
By  what  means  are  the  data  of  observation  to  be  reduced  to  sys- 
tem. The  first  of  these  concerns  the  Object;  the  second,  the  Pro- 
cedure; the  third,  the  scientific  Completion,  of  the  observations. 
It  is  proper  to  make  some  general  observations  in  regard  to  these, 
in  their  order ;  and  first,  of  the  Object  of  observation,  —  the  te/uU 
we  ought  to  observe. 

"  The  Object  of  Observation  can  only  be  some  given  and  deter- 
minate phenomenon,  and  this  phenomenon  ei- 
Firet,  —  The  Object     tner  an  external  or  an  iuternal.  Through  observa- 

<►!  1 1 b**1  r v n t  ion 

tion,  whether  external  or  internal,  there  are  four 


several  cognitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, 
—  viz.,  to  ascertain  —  1°.  What  the  Phenomena  themselves  are ;  2°. 
What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality ;  3°.  What  are  the  Causes 
of  their  Existence;  4°.  What  is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution. 
44  In  regard  to  what  the  phenomena  themselves  are  {quid  aint)y 
that  is,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  their  pecu- 
i°.  what  th«  Ph.-     liflr  naturc  _  U)is  it  is  evident,  must  be  the 

uonu'iia  urL*. 

primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always 
supposed  that  the  fact  (the  an  sit)  of  the  phenomenon  itself  has 
been  established.1  To  this  there  is  required,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
distinct  Presentation  or  Representation  of  the  object.    In  order  to 

obtain  this,  it  behooves  us  to  analyze,  —  to  dis- 
in  their  individual  member,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  object, 
and  to  take  into  proximate  account  those  char- 
acters which  constitute  the  object,  that  is,  which 
make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  nothing  but  what  it  is.  This  being 
performed,  we  must  proceed  to  compare  it  with  other  objects,  and 
with  those  especially  which  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similarity, 
taking  accurate  note  always  of  those  points  in  which  they  recipro- 
cally resemble  and  in  which  they  reciprocally  disagree. 
"But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  several  phenomena  in  their 
individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts,  —  in  what 

A.  niider  determi-  th  ^  ami  in  what  th<?y  &re  not>  _  it  is  also 
nate  ut-uera  and  *pe-  .  .  ,    .  ,       .  A 

requisite  to  bring  them  under  determinate  gen- 


era and  species.  To  this  end  we  must,  having 
obtained  (as  previously  prescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  several  phenomena  in  their  essential  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, look  away  or  abstract  from  the  latter,  —  the  differences,  and 


question*,  —  An  SU,  etc  [Sec  Lectures  on  Mttaphysk*,  p.  41.  —  Ed.]  ) 
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iprehend  the  former,  —  the  similarities,  in  a  compendious  aud 
characteristic  notion,  under  an  appropriate  name. 

tt  When  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena  have  been 
thus  definitively  recognized,  the  second  ques- 
a°.wi,.t  the  Condi.      ;      emerges,  — What  are  the  Conditions  of 

Uoo*  of  their  Reality.  »  ^ 

their  Reality.  These  conditions  are  commonly 
called  Requisites,  and  under  requisite  we  must  understand  all  that 
must  have  preceded,  before  the  phenomena  could  follow.  In  order 
to  discover  the  requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogous  cases,  or 
cases  similar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  phenomenon  always  arises,  if  it  does  arise,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  never  arises;  and  then,  after  a 
competent  observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct  the  general 
judgment,  that  the  phenomenon  never  occurs  unless  this  or  that 
other  phenomenon  has  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  it.  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  a  requi- 
site which  admits  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  exception. 
"The  requisite  conditions  being  discovered,  the  third  question 

arises,  —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  Phenom- 
8».WhMiheC«u«.     ena    According  to  thc  current  doctrine,  the 


causes  of  phenomena  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  their  requisites;  for  although  a  phenomenon  no  more  occurs 
without  its  requisite  than  without  its  cause,  still,  the  requisite  being 
given,  the  phenomenon  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  indeed, 
very  frequently  does  not  ensue.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  cause 
occurs,  the  phenomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words,  the 
requisite  or  condition  is  that  without  which  the  phenomenon  never 
is ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  through  which  it  always  is. 
Thus  an  emotion  of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  another;  but  so  little  does  this  knowledge  necessitate 
that  emotion,  that  its  opposite,  a  feeling  of  rejoicing,  complacency, 
at  such  suffering  may  ensue ;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  another's 
misfortune  must  be  followed  by  a  sentiment  of  pity,  if  wc  are  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  the  misfortune  has  oc- 
curred. In  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  is 
only  a  requisite;  whereas  our  favorable  predisposition  constitutes 
the  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  different  rela- 
tions one  and  the  same  circumstance  maybe  both  requisite  and 
cause;"1  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  bo  more  correct  to  consider 
the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  antecedents,  without  which  the  phe- 
nomenon never  does  take  place,  aud  with  which  it  always  must. 


i  148.- 
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What  are  commonly  called  requisites,  are  thus,  in  troth,  only  partial 
causes;  what  are  called  causes,  only  proximate  requisites. 
"In  the  fourth  place,  having  ascertained  the  essential  qualities, — 
the  Conditions  and  the  Causes  of  phenomena, 

•raJc^ST     "~a  final  <lue8tion  emerges,  —  What  is  the 

Order  in  which  they  are  manifested?  and  this 
being  ascertained,  the  observation  has  accomplished  its  end.  This 
question  applies  either  to  a  phenomenon  considered  in  itself,  or  to  a 
phenomenon  considered  in  relation  to  others.  In  relation  to  itself 
the  question  concerns  only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance, 
and  of  its  termination-;  in  relation  to  others,  it  concerns  the  recip- 
rocal consecution  in  which  the  several  phenomena  appear." 1 
w  We  now  go  on  to  the  Second  Precognitum,  —  the  Manner  of 
Observation,  —  How  we  are  to  observe.  What 
we  have  hitherto  spoken  of —  the  Object  —  can 
be  known  only  in  one  way,  —  the  way  of  Scien- 
tific Observation.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  asked,  —  How  must 
the  observation  be  instituted,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  satisfactory  result 
id  regard  to  all  the  four  sides  on  which  it  behooves  an  object  to  be 

observed  ?    In  the  first  place,  as  preliminary  to 

fte  te^^tad.4'     ob9ervalion>  il  is  required  that  the  observing 

mind  be  tranquil  and  composed,  be  exempt 
from  prejudice,  partiality,  and  prepossession,  and  be  actuated  by 
no  other  interest  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and 
composure  of  mind  arc  of  peculiar  importance  in  our  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world;  for  these  phenomena  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  external,  perceptible  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space, 
continuous  and  divisible ;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  such  num- 
bers, and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  are  at  best  observable  with 
difficulty,  often  losing  even  their  existence  by  the  interference  of 
the  observing,  —  the  reflective  energy,  itself.  But  that  the  obser- 
vation  should  be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  wc  must  be  careful  to 
obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over  the  Attention,  so  ns  to  turn 
it  with  full  force  upon  a  single  aspect  of  the  phenomena,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  abstract  it  altogether  from  every  other.  Its  proper  func- 
tion is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation  tranquilly,  continu- 
ously, and  without  anxiety  for  the  result ;  and  this,  likewise,  without 
too  intense  an  activity  or  too  vigorous  an  application  of  its  forces. 
But  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  attention  will  be 
without  result,  unless  we  previously  well  consider  what  precise 
object  or  objects  we  are  now  to  observe.   Nor  will  our  experience 
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obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed  for  it  to  solve,  unless 

that  question  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  animate 
T.  condition*  of  the     tne  observing  faculties  by  some  stimulus,  and 

ZZT^TJ^l  «ive  them  a  determinate  direction.  Where  this 
uon.  is  not  the  case,  attention  does  not  effect  any- 

thing, nay,  it  does  not  operate  at  all.  On  this 
account  such  psychological  questions  as  the  following :  What  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  Self-consciousness, —  of  Perception,  —  of 
Vision,  —  of  Hearing,  —  of  Imagination,  et(%,  —  cannot  be  an- 
swered, as  thus  absolutely  stated,  that  is,  without  reference  to 
some  determinate  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  problem, —  What 
takes  place  when  I  see  this  or  that  object,  or  better  still,  when  I  see 
this  table, —  the  attention  is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a 
child  can  give  responses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, will  afford  a  solution  to  the  problem.  If,  therefore,  the 
question  upon  the  object  of  observation  be  too  vague  and  general, 
so  that  the  attention  is  not  suitably  excited  and  applied,  —  this 
question  must  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  others  more  par- 
ticular, and  this  process  must  be  continued  until  we  reach  a  ques- 
tion which  affords  the  requisite  conditions.  We  should,  therefore, 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  object  itself,  and  the  phases  in 
which  we  wish  to  observe  it,  separate  from  it  all  foreign  or  adventi- 
tious parts,  resolve  every  question  into  its  constituent  elements, 
enunciate  each  of  these  as  specially  as  possible,  and  never  couch  it 
in  vague  and  general  expressions.  But  here  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  the  object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled  that  the 
attention  feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or  that 
the  several  parts  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion. So  much  it  is  possible  to  say  in  general,  touching  the  Man- 
ner in  which  observation  ought  to  be  carried  on ;  what  may  further 
be  added  under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  to  be  observed." 1 

"In  this  manner,  then,  must  we  proceed,  until  all  has  been 
accomplished  which  the  problem,  to  be  answered  by  the  observa- 
tion, pointed  out.  When  the  observation  is  concluded,  an  accurate 
record  or  notation  of  what  has  been  observed  is  of  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  supply  what  is  found  wanting  in  our  subsequent  obser- 
vation. If  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable  apparatus  of  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  the  object  we  observe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
survey  of  these  ;  from  what  is  found  defective,  new  questions  must 
be  evolved,  and  an  answer  to  these  sought  out  through  new  obser- 
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rations.  When  the  inquiry  has  attained  its  issue,  a  tabular  view  of 
all  the  observations  made  upon  the  subject  is  convenient,  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  whole,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.    But  how 

(and  this  is  the  Third  Precognition)  individual 
Third,  — The  means     observations  are  to  be  built  up  into  a  systematic 

oL^hiCtioM  are*to  be  wno'e' ia  to  ^  8°ugnt  *°r  partly  from  the  nature 
LucXrsAtem!        of  science  in  general,  partly  from  the  nature  of 

the  particular  empirical  science  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  observation  is  applied.  Nor  is  what  is  thus  sought 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synthetic  arrangement 
is  least  applicable  in  the  empirical  sciences.  For,  anterior  to  obser- 
vation, the  object  is  absolutely  unknown ;  and  it  is  only  through 
observation  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  science.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  go  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  interrogative  manner,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  commence  by  assertory  propositions,  of  which  we 
afterwards  lead  the  demonstration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  on  all  sides,  in  so  far  as  observation  is  competent  to  this ; 
we  must  analyze  every  question  into  its  subordinate  questions,  and 
each  of  these  must  find  its  answer  in  observation.  The  systematic 
order  is  thus  given  naturally  and  of  itself;  and  in  this  procedure  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  given.  But  for  a  comprehensive 
and  all-sided  system  of  empirical  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
possess  the  whole  data  of  observation,  to  have  collected  these  to- 
gether, and  to  have  arranged  them  according  to  some  external  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is,  likewise,  requisite  that  we  have  a  thorough -going  prin- 
ciple of  explanation,  even  though  this  explanation  be  impossible  in 
the  way  of  observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data,  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws,  although  these  universal  laws  may  not  be 
discovered  by  experience  alone.  These  two  ends  are  accomplished 
by  different  means.  The  former  we  compass  by  the  aid  of  Hypoth- 
esis, the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy."1  Of  these 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  Hypothesis,  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

f  CVII.  When  a  phenomenon  is  presented,  which  can  be 
explained  by  no  principle  afforded  through 
e.^T'-^L  HyPOt^  Experience,  we  feel  discontented  and  un- 
easy ;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to  discover 
some  cause  which  may,  at  least  provisorily,  account  for  the 
outstanding  phenomenon ;  and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid  and  true,  if,  through  it,  the  given  phienomenon  is 

• 
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found  to  obtain  a  full  and  perfect  explanation.  The  judgment 
in  which  a  phienomenon  is  referred  to  such  a  problematic 
cause,  is  called  an  Hypottiesia} 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 

S^tw-itoend.  to  unlty an<1 8y8tem ;  and  they do  this  in  recall_ 

ing  them,  ad  interim,  to  some  principle,  through 
which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  From  this  view 
of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are  permissible,  and  how 
far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient ;  throwing  altogether  out  of 
account  the  possibility,  that  what  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypothetical, 
may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  experience  has  revealed  to  us  a  certain  correspondence 
among  a  number  of  objects,  we  are  determined,  by  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive 
correspondence  than  our  observation  has  already  proved,  or  may 
ever  be  able  to  establish.  This  tendency  to  generalize  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  judgment,  —  that  where  much  has  been  found  accord- 
ant, all  will  be  found  accordant,  —  is  not  properly  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  premises,  but  an  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  we  may  call  that  of  Logical,  or  perhaps  better,  that  of  Philo- 
sophical, Presumption.  This  Presumption  is  of  two  kinds ;  it  is 
either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though  usually  confounded, 
are,  however,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  I  shall  commence  the 
consideration  of  these  by  the  following  paragraph. 

%  CVIII.  If  we  have  uniformly  observed  that  a  number  of 
objects  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species) 
possess  in  common  a  certain  attribute,  we 
are  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute 
is  possessed  by  all  the  objects  of  that  class.    This  conclusion  is 
properly  called  an  Inference  of  Induction.    Again,  if  we  have 
observed  that  two  or  more  things  agree  in  several  internal  and 
essential  characters,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  they 
agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential  characters,  that  is,  that 
they  arc  constituents  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species). 
This  conclusion  is  properly  called  an  Inference  of  Analogy. 
The  principle  by  which,  in  either  case,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  our  inferences  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  is  a  nat- 
ural or  ultimate  principle  of  intelligence ;  and  may  be  called 
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the  principle  of  Logical,  or,  more  properly,  of  Philosophical 
Presumption} 

aThe  reasoning  by  Induction  and  the  reasoning  by  Analogy 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  conclude 
Explication.  from  something  observed  to  something  not  ob- 

iDduction  and  Anal-     8erve<j  .  from  something  within  to  something 

ogy,  —  tlieir     agree-  *  0 

ment  and  difference.       beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  experience.  They 

differ,  however,  in  this,  that,  in  Induction,  that 
which  is  observed  and  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  to  thnt 
which  is  not  observed,  is  a  unity  in  plurality ;  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
it  is  a  plurality  in  unity.  In  other  words,  in  Induction,  we  look  to 
the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we  look  to  the  many  in  the  one  : 
and  while  in  both  we  conclude  to  the  unity  in  totality,  we  do  this, 
in  Induction,  from  the  recognized  unity  in  plurality,  in  Analogy, 
from  the  recognized  plurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  induction  rests 
upon  the  principle,  that  what  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to 
many  things  of  the  same  kind,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all 
things  of  the  same  kind ;  so  analogy  rests  upon  the  principle,  — 
that  things  which  have  many  observed  attributes  in  common,  have 
other  not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise." '  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Induction  and 
Analogy,  not  as  principles  of  Pure  Logic,  and  as  necessitated  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
reality.  In  Pure  Logic,  Analogy  haa  no  place,  and  only  that  induc- 
tion is  admitted,  in  which  all  the  several  parts  are  supposed  to 
legitimate  the  inference  to  the  whole.  Applied  Induction,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  constancy, —  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
on  the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this  stability.  This  con- 
stitutes what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  Logical  Presumption, 
though  perhaps  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  Philosophical  Presumption.  We  shall  now  consider  these 
severally ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 
An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  le<jiti- 

Indnction  -  what      mAte  a  jad£ment  m  regard  to  tne  whole.3  Now, 
the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or  particu- 
lars, strictly  so  called.    I  say  strictly  so  called,  for  you  are  aware 

1  Of.  Emer,  Logik,  ff  140,  M2.  Kraft,  Logik,  $f  9  [Cf.  Abu  Alt'  (Atitmm*)  Vtri  Docti,  Dt  Log- 

186, 167, 108— Ed.  (Wolf,  Phil.  Rntionali*,  \  479.  tea,  Poema,  I. 190.  (In  Schmttlders,  Document* 

Betucb,  8u*i,ma  Logitum,  ft  672, 678.  Nunne-  PkUotopAi* Arabum, p.86  )  Boone,  1836.  Zaba- 

•ius,  Dt  ConUitutioiu  Artis  Dialectic*.,  p.  126.]  relit,  Optra  Legiea,  Dt  Natura  Logic*,  L.  i.  c. 

sEsser,  Logik,           Ed.  18,  p.  46.] 
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that  the  term  particular  is  very  commonly  employed,  not  only  to 
denote  the  species,  as  contained  under  a  genus,  but,  likewise,  to 
denote  the  individual,  as  contained  under  a  species.  Using,  how- 
ever, the  two  terms  in  their  proper  significations,  I  say,  if  the  parts 
are  individual  or  singular  things,  the  induction  is  then  called  Indi- 
vidual; whereas  if  the  parts  be  species  or  subal- 

d«?ifdur.°auds!^.rr     tern  B°nwn>  the  intluclion  then  ",,tnin8  lhe 

name  of  Special.  An  example  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Induction  is  given,  were  we  to  argue  thus,  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Eurt/i,  Mars,  etc.,  are  bodies  in  themselves  opaque,  and 
which  borrow  their  light  from  the  sun.  But  Mercury,  Venus,  etc., 
are  planets.  Therefore,  all  planets  are  opaque,  and  b&rrmc  their 
light  from  the  sun.  An  example  of  the  special  is  given,  were  we  to 
argue  as  follows,  —  Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  the  amphibia,  etc.,  all 
hare  a  nervous  system.  Hut  quadrttpeds,  birds,  etc.,  are  animals. 
Therefore  all  animals  (though  it  is  not  yet  detected  in  some)  have 
a  nervous  system.  Now,  here  it  is  manifest  that  Special  rests  upon 
Individual  induction,  and  that,  in  the  last  result,  all  induction  is 
individual.  For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning  species,  unless 
what  we  assert  of  them  has  been  previously  observed  in  their  con- 
stituent singulars.1 

For  a  legitimate  Induction  there  are  requisite  at  least  two  condi- 
tions.8   In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  That 
The  two  conditions     tno  partiai  (an<j  tnj8  WOrd  I  use  as  including 

Uon'— "nnt*   U  U°*     k°tn  the  terms  individual  and  particidar),  —  I 

say,  it  is  necessary  that  the  partial  judgments 
out  of  which  the  total  or  general  judgment  is  inferred,  be  all  of  the 
same  quality.  For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judgments  had  an 
opposite  quality,  the  whole  induction  would  be  subverted.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  refute  universal  judgments  founded  on  an  imperfect 
induction,  by  bringing  what  is  called  an  instance  (instantia),  that 
is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  notion,  in 
reference  to  which  the  opposite  holds  true.  For  example,  the 
general  assertion,  All  dogs  bark,  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the 
dogs  of  Labrador  or  California  (I  forget  which),  —  these  do  not 
bark.  In  like  manner,  the  general  assertion,  No  quadruped  is  ovi- 
parous, is  refuted  by  tho  instance  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  Para- 
doxus. But  that  the  universal  judgment  must  have  the  same 
quality  as  the  partialis  self-evident;  for  this  judgment  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  something  to  be  true  of  all  which  is  true  of 
many. 

The  second  condition  required  is,  That  a  competent  number 
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of  the  partial  objects  from  which  the  induction  departs  should  have 

been  observed,  for  otherwise  the  comprehension 
of  other  objects  nnder  the  total  judgmeut  would 
be  rash.1  What  is  the  number  of  such  objects,  which  amounts  to  a 
competent  induction,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  general.  In  some 
cases,  the  observation  of  a  very  few  particular  or  individual  exam- 
ples is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  whole 
class;  in  others,  the  total  judgment  is  hardly  competent,  until  our 
observation  has  gone  through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  This 
distinction  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  essential  and  unessential 
characters.  If  the  character  be  essential  to  the  several  objects,  a 
comparatively  limited  observation  is  necessary  to  legitimate  our 
general  conclusion.  For  example,  it  would  require  a  far  less  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the  mam- 
malia, and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  lateral  lobes  to  the  cerebellum. 
For  the  one  is  seen  to  be  a  function  necessary  to  animal  life;  the 
other,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  appears  only  as  an 
arbitrary  concomitant.  The  difference  of  essential  and  accidental 
is,  however,  one  itself  founded  on  induction,  and  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has  been  carried.  In 
the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  may 
appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tion of  suckling  their  young,  as  the  orgaus  of  breathing  appear  to 
us  of  circulation  and  of  life. 

To  sum  up  the  Doctrine  of  Induction,  — "  This  is  more  certain, 
1°,  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  diversity 
Summary  of  the     o^  ^Q  objects  observed  :  —  2°,  In  proportion  to 
doctrine  of  Induction.  •*  ,  •  \      ,        ,  • 

the  accuracy  with  which  the  observation  and 

comparison  have  been  conducted;  —  3°,  In  proportion  as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  objects  is  clear  and  precise ;  —  and,  4°,  In  proportion 
as  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  whether  there  exist  exceptions 
or  not."  * 

Almost  all  induction  is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
Logic  can  inculcate  nothing  more  important  on  the  investigators 
of  nature  than  that  sobriety  of  mind,  which  regards  all  its  past 
observations  only  as  hypothetically  true,  only  as  relatively  com- 
plete, and  which,  consequently,  holds  the  mind  open  to  every  new 
observation,  which  may  correct  and  limit  its  former  judgments. 
So  much  for  Induction  ;  now  for  Analogy.  Analogy,  in  general, 
means  proportion,  or  a  similarity  of  relations. 
Thus,  to  judge  analogically,  or  according  to 
analogy,  is  to  judge  things  by  the  similarity  of  their  relations. 

1 153  -£d.  S  EMer.  Logik,  |  162.  -  Ed. 
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Thus  when  we  judge  that  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  eight  to  sixteen, 
we  judge  that  they  are  analogically  identical;  that  is,  though  the 
sums  in  other  respects  are  different,  they  agree  in  this,  that  as  two 
is  the  half  of  four,  so  eight  is  the  half  of  sixteen. 

In  common  language,  however,  this  propriety  of  the  term  is  not 
preserved.  For  by  analogy  is  not  always  meant  merely  by  propor- 
tion, but  frequently  by  cotnparison —  by  relation,  or  simply  by  simi- 
larity. In  so  far  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  particular  kind  of  rea- 
soning from  the  individual  or  particular  to  the  universal,  it  signifies 
an  inference  from  the  partial  similarity  of  two  or  more  things  to 
their  complete  or  total  similarity.  For  example,  —  This  disease 
corresponds  in  many  symptoms  with  those  toe  have  observed  in 
typhus  fevers;  it  will,  there/ore,  correspond  in  all,  that  is,  it  is  a 
typhus  /ever.1 

Like  Induction,  Analogy  has  two  essential  requisites.    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  of  two  or  more 

coudmoC-^r*1     things  a  Certain  number  of  attributes  should 

have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ground  the 
inference  that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attributes,  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  they  possess.  It  is  evident  that 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  observed,  in  which  the 
things  compared  together  coincide,  in  the  same  proportion  can  it 
be  with  safety  assumed,  that  there  exists  a  common  principle  in 
these  things,  on  which  depends  the  similarity  in  the  points  known 
o&  iu  the  points  uuknown. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  predicates  already 
observed  shonld  neither  be  all  negative  nor  all 
contingent;  but  that  some  at  least  should  be 
positive  and  necessary.  Mere  negative  characters  denote  only  what 
the  thing  is  not;  and  contingent  characters  need  not  be  preseut  in 
the  thing  at  all.  In  regard  to  negative  attributes,  the  inference, 
that  two  things,  to  which  a  number  of  qualities  do  not  belong,  and 
which  are,  consequently,  similar  to  each  other  only  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  —  that  these  things  are,  therefore,  absolutely  and 
positively  similar,  is  highly  improbable.  But  that  the  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  compared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  (i.  e.  either  both  affirmative  or  both  negative),  is  self- 
evident.  For  if  it  be  said  A  is  B,  X  is  not  B,  A  is  not  C,  X  is  C; 
their  harmony  or  similarity  is  subverted,  and  we  should  rather  be 
warranted  in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in  other  points. 


I  C  f.  King,  Logik,  ♦  168.  Amn.  -  Ed.  {Con-    Avlctnn*  (in 
diilac,  UArt  it*  /tauomur,  L.  ir.  oh.  8,  p.  1».    Arabum,  p.  88.)  WtwUly,  JU»c«r«,  p.  74.] 
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And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Analogy  differs  from  Induction  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  quality,  but  that  it  admits  of  a 
mixture  of  both. 

In  regard  to  contingent  attributes,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
analogy  cannot  proceed  exclusively  upon  them.  For,  if  two  things 
coincide  in  certain  accidental  attributes  (for  example,  two  men  in 
respect  of  stature,  age,  and  dress),  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
common  principle,  and  a  general  similarity  founded  thereon,  is  very 
unlikely. 

To  conclude :  Analogy  is  certain  in  proportion,  1°,  To  the  num- 
ber of  congruent  observations ;  2°,  To  the  num- 

dowriuc^VAaftiogy1*     *)er  °^  con£>ruentl  characters  observed ;  3°,  To 

the  importance  of  these  characters  and  their 
essentiality  to  the  objects;  and,  4°,  To  the  certainty  that  the  char- 
acters really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that  a  partial  correspond- 
ence exists.1  Like  Induction,  Analogy  can  only  pretend  at  best  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  never  reaches  to  necessity. 

Comparing  these  two  processes  together :  —  w  The  Analogical  is 
distinguished  from  the  Inductive  in  this  —  that 
induction  and  Anal.     Induction  regards  a  single  predicate  in  many 

subjects  as  the  attribute  Z  in  A,  in  B,  in  C,  in 
D,  in  £,  in  F,  etc. ;  and  as  these  many  belong 
to  one  class,  say  Q ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  will,  likewise,  be  met  with 
in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,  that  is,  in  all  Qs.  On 
the  other  hand,  Analogy  regards  many  attributes  in  one  subject 
(say  m,  n,  o,  />,  in  A) ;  and  as  these  many  are  in  part  found  in 
another  subject  (say  m,  and  n,  in  B),  it  is  concluded  that,  in  that 
second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the  other  attributes  (say  o 
and  jo).  Through  Induction  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  prove  that 
one  character  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  class,  because  it  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  many 
things  of  that  class.  Through  Analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  all  the  characters  of  a  thing  belong  (or  do  not 
belong)  to  another  or  several  others,  because  many  of  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  this  other  or  these  others.  In  the  one  it  is  pro- 
claimed,—  One  in  many,  therefore  one  in  aH. —  In  the  other  it  is 
proclaimed,  —  Many  in  one,  therefore  all  in  one" ' 

"By  these  processes  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  as  observed,  we 
are  unable  to  attain  absolute  certainty ;  —  a  great  probability  is  all 
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that  we  can  reach,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, under  any  condition,  to  infer  the  unob- 
induction  and  Anal-     gerVed  from  the  observed,  —  the  whole  from 

ogy  do  not  afford  ub-  i»  *t  •     .1  « 

any  proportion  of  the  parts,  —  in  the  way  of 
any  rational  necessity.  Even  from  the  requi- 
sites of  Induction  and  Analogy,  it  is  manifest  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  uncertainty ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine 
how  many  objects  or  how  many  characters  must  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the 
other  objects,  or  with  all  the  other  characters.  It  is  possible  only 
in  one  way  to  raise  Induction  and  Analogy  from  mere  probability 
to  complete  certainty,  —  viz.,  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  processes,  and  which  we  have  already 
stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary  laws  of 
nature.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  is 
impossible ;  for  Logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference  from  many 
to  all,  but  expressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  necessary  laws  of  nature  is  equally  impossible.  This  has  in- 
deed been  attempted,  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  is  incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  inference  of 
Induction  and  Analogy  from  the  fact  denominated  tfie  law  of 
nature ;  seeing  that  this  law  itself  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
way  of  Induction  and  Analogy.  In  this  attempted  demonstration 
there  is  thus  the  most  glaring  petitio  principii.  The  result  which 
has  been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intact:  —  Induction 
and  Analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  while  all  probability  rests  at  best  upon  Induction 
and  Analogy,  and  nothing  else." 1 

1  Easer,  Logik,  1 153. —  Ed.  [On  hiatory  and  uq.   Hoffbauer,  An/an^'^rttndt  dtr  Logik,  f 

doctrine  or  tbe  Logic  of  Probabilities,  boo  43  tt  vq.   Bolzano,  Logik,  vol.  ii.  \  lfil,  vol. 

Leibnitz,  Noutmvx  Knots,  L.  W.  cb.  xv.  p.  iii.  f  317.    Bachmann.  Logik,  $  T£3  tt  *<j. 

425,  ed.  Ra*pe.   Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  $  604  tt  stq.  Friea,  Logik,  *  96  tt  uq.   r  rev  oat,  Essah  iU 

riatmrr,  Phil.  Aphorismm,  $  701  (old  edit.)  f  PkUo*ophie,U.  L.  i.  part  iii.  p  66.  Kant,  Logik, 

694  ( we  wed  it.).  Zedler,  Lextkon.  v.  Wahrachcin-  Einlcltuug  x.   Jacob,  Grundriiu  drr  Aligtt 


liek.  Walch,  Ltxikon,  Ibid.  Lambert,  Ntuts  tun  Logik,  \  858,  p.  181  tt  trq.,  1800,  Halle. 
Organon.  il.  p.  818  tt  uq.  Reuse h,  Systtma  Log.  Metz,  Institution**  Logic*,  f  280  tt  seq.,  p.  171, 
iaun,  i  063  tt  uq.   Uollmaun,  Logua,  J  216 1  1796.] 
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MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  EXPERIENCE.  —  B.  FOREIGN :  —  ORAL  TESTIMONY  — 

ITS  CREDIBILITY. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Empiri- 
cal Knowledge,  considered  as  obtained  Immedi- 

Forci^H  Kxjjcrienoe.  .  ,     \      ,  ,     ,  r 

ately,  —  that  is,  through  the  exercise  of  our  own 
powers  of  Observation, —  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Empirical  Knowledge  considered  as  obtained  Mediately,  —  that  is, 
through  the  Experience  of  Other  Men.  The  following  paragraph 
will  afford  you  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  this 
knowledge. 

\  CIX.  A  matter  of  Observation  or  Empirical  Knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  that  is,  by 
one  individual  from  another,  through  an 
cnouncement  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This  enouncement  is 
called,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  Witnessing 
or  Testimony  (testimonium)  •  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
made  is,  in  the  same  sense,  called  a  Witness,  or  Testifier 
(testis).  The  object  of  the  testimony  is  called  the  Fact  (fac- 
tum) :  and  its  validity  constitutes  what  is  styled  Historical 
Credibility  (credibilities  historica).  To  estimate  this  credi- 
bility, it  is  requisite  to  consider — 1°,  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses  (Jides  testium),  and  2°,  The  Ob- 
jective Probability  of  the  Fact  itself.  The  former  is  founded 
partly  on  the  Sincerity,  and  partly  on  the  Competence,  of  the 
Witness.  The  latter  depends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Fact  itself.  Testimony  is  either  Immediate 
or  Mediate.    Immediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is  the  object 
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of  a  Personal  Experience ;  Mediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is 
the  object  of  a  Foreign  Experience.1 

"It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the  experience  of 
other  men,  is  astrieted  to  the  same  laws^  and  its 
certainty  measured  by  the  same  criteria,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  experience  of  the 
individual  is  limited,  when  compared  with  the  experience  of  the 
species;  and  if  men  did  not  possess  the  means  of  communicating 
to  each  other  the  results  of  their  several  observations,  —  were  they 
unable  to  cooperate  in  accumulating  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  discovery,  —  they  would  never  have 
risen  above  the  very  lowest  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  science. 
But  to  this  mutual  communication  they  are  competent ;  and  each 
individual  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  the  experi- 
ence of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  confer  on  them  in  return  the  advan- 
tages which  his  own  observations  may  supply.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  experiences 
among  men,  can  only  be  effected  inasmuch  as  one  is  able  to  inform 
another  of  what  he  has  himself  observed,  and  that  the  vehicle  of 
this  information  can  only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional 
signs  of  one  character  or  another.  The  enouncement  of  what  has 
been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  called  a  witnessing, — a 
bearing  witness,  —  a  testimony,  etc.,  these  terms  being  employed  in 
their  wider  acceptation ;  and  he  by  whom  this  declaration  is  made, 
and  on  whose  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  witness,  voucher,  or  testi- 
fier (testis)"*  The  term  testimony,  I  may  notice,  is  sometimes,  by 
an  abusive  metonym,  employed  for  icitness;  and  the  word  evidence 
is  often  ambiguously  used  for  testimony,  and  for  the  bearer  of  testi- 
mony, —  the  witness. 

tt  Such  an  enouncement,  —  such  a  testimony,  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  others,  only  when  the  experience  which 

Te'umony*' °t,,<Ct °f     *l  commun'cate8  *8  beyond  tne  compass  of  their 

own  observation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  mat- 
ters of  reasoning  are  not  proper  objects  of  testimony,  since  matters 
of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest,  nor  ought  to  rest,  on  the 
observations  of  others;  for  a  proof  of  their  certainty  is  equally 
competent  to  all,  and  may  by  all  be  obtained  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  originally  obtained  by  those  who  may  bear  witness  to 
their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  follows,  that  matters  of  experi- 
ence alone  are  proper  objects  of  testimony;  and  of  matters  of 
experience  themselves,  such  only  as  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 


1  Krug,  Log*,  f  172.  -  ED.  [Cf.  Schdbkr,  Tapica,  c.  81.]    J  Ewer,  Logik,  \  15a.- Ed. 
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personal  experience.  Testimony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
therefore,  is  the  communication  of  an  experience,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  report  of  an  observed  phenomenon,  made 
to  those  whose  own  experience  or  observation  has  not  reached  so 
far. 

ttThe  object  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  is  called 

the  fact;  the  validity  of  a  testimony  is  called 
TheF«ct  historical  credibility.    The  testimony  is  either 

^.oricai  credIbi|-     immediate  or  mediate.    Immediate,  when  the 

witness  has  himself  observed  the  fact  to  which 
he  testifies ;  mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
ence of  this  fact,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  former,  the  immediate  witness,  is  com- 
v  xIZhhw  monly  styled  an  eye-witness  (testis  oculatus)  ; 

and  the  latter,  the  mediate  witness,  an  ear- 
witness  (testis  auritas).  The  superiority  of  immediate  to  mediate 
testimony  is  expressed  by  Plautus, 4  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus, 
quam  auriti  decern/1  These  denominations,  eye  and  ear  witness, 
are  however,  as  synonyms  of  immediate  and  mediate  witness,  not 
always  either  applicable  or  correct.    The  person  on  whose  testi- 

Tbe  Guarantee  monV  a  **act  19  mediately  reported,  is  called  the 
guarantee,  or  he  on  whose  authority  it  rests; 
and  the  guarantee  himself  may  be  again  either  an  immediate  or  a 
mediate  witness.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  called  a  second-hand  or 
intermediate  witness;  and  his  testimony  is  commonly  styled  hearsay 
evidence.    Further,  Testimony,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 

either  partial  or  complete ;  either  consistent  or 
Tertimoufes  —  Tar-     contradictory.     These  distinctions  require  no 

ti&l.   Complete.  Con-  »,  .  .      .  .  , 

comment,    b  inally,  testimony  is  either  direct  or 


Division  of  the  sub- 


indirect ;  direct,  when  the  witness  has  no  mo- 
tive but  that  of  making  known  the  fact ;  indirect,  when  he  is  actu- 
ated to  this  by  other  ends."* 

The  only  question  in  reference  to  Testimony  is  that  which 
regards  its  Credibility ;  and  the  question  con- 
cerning the  credibility  of  the  witness  may  be 

ject:  I  Credibility  of  .       ,    ,         ,  , 

Testimony  iu  general.  comprehended  under  that  touching  the  Credi- 

II  credibility  of  Ten-  bility  of  Testimony.    The  order  I  shall  follow 

timony  in  iu  paincu-  jn  t^e  subsequent  observations  is  this,  —  I  shall, 

au  audMediate0™         'n  tne  ^rBt  P'ace»  consider  the  Credibility  of 

Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  the  second,  con- 
sider the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  its  particular  forms  of  Imme- 
diate and  Mediate. 
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First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general ; 
—  When  we  inquire  whether  a  certain  testimony  is,  or  is  not, 
deserving  of  credit,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered  :  1°,  The 
Object  of  the  Testimony,  that  is,  the  fact  or  facts  for  the  truth  of 
which  the  Testimony  vouches ;  and,  2°,  The  Subject  of  the  Testi- 
mony, that  is,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  testimony  is 
borne.  The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  Credibility  of  Tes- 
timony, thus  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two.  Of  these  ques- 
tions, the  first  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  credibility 
of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is  testified,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  Object  of  the  testimony  ?  The  second  asks,  —  What  are  the 
conditions  of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testifies,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  the  testimony  ? 1 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question.  —  "In  regard  to  the  matter  testified,  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  testimony ;  it 

JlSTILZ  is> firet  of  »»• a  "i™*0  condition- that  what  u 

p,  Tbe  object  of  tbe  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both 
Testimony.  absolutely,  or  as  an  object  of  the  Elaborative 

biilty  AU°,ute  1W     Faculty,  and  relatively,  or  as  an  object  of  the 

Presentative  Faculties,: — Perception,  External 
or  Internal.  A  thing  is  possible  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  when  it 
can  be  construed  to  thought,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thinking;  a  thing  is  relatively  possible  as 
an  object  of  Perception,  External  or  Internal,  when  it  can  affect 
Senso  or  Self-consciousness,  and,  through  such  affection,  determine 
its  appreheusion  by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  the  fact  which  it 
reports  be  either  in  itself  impossible,  or  impossible  as  an  object  of 
the  Presentative  Faculties.    But  the  impossibility  of  a  thing,  as  an 

object  of  these  faculties,  must  be  decided  either 
Physical  and  Mela-     UpOII  phy8ical,  or  upon  metaphysical,  principles, 
physical    imposaibii.     A  .g  p|ivs}cn|iy  impossible  as  an  object  of 

sense,  when  the  existence  itself,  or  its  percep- 
tion by  us,  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  impossible.  It  is 
metaphysically  impossible,  when  the  object  itself  or  its  perception, 
is  possible  neither  through  a  natural,  nor  through  a  stjpernatur.il, 
agency.  But,  to  establish  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a 
thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  its  existence  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  even  that  its  existence  should 
appear  repugnant  with  these  laws ;  it  is  requisite  that  an  universal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  demonstrated  to 
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exist,  and  that  tins  law  would  be  subverted  if  the  fact  in  qnestion 
were  admitted  to  be  physically  possible.  In  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a  thing,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  explicable  on  natural  laws,  or  even 
that  any  natural  law  stands  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  further  requisite  to 
prove  that  the  intervention  even  of  supernatural  agency  is  incom- 
petent to  its  production,  that  its  existence  would  involve  the  viola- 
tion of  some  necessary  principle  of  reason. 

"  To  establish  the  credibility  of  a  testimony,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  there  is, 

Retire  lability       beaid<;8  tho  f  of  the  ahm]niQ  possibility  of 

of  aii  object.  *  1  * 

this  object,  required  also  a  proof  of  its  relative 
possibility ;  that  is,  there  must  not  only  be  no  contradiction  be- 
tween its  necessary  attributes,  —  the  attributes  by  which  it  must  bo 
thought,  —  but  no  contradiction  between  the  attributes  actually 
assigned  to  it  by  the  testimony.  A  testimony,  therefore,  which, 
qua  testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to  credibility; 
for  what  is  self-contradictory  is  logically  suicidal.  And  here  the 
only  question  is, —  Docs  tho  testimony,  qua  testimony,  contradict 
itself?  for  if  the  repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  the  witness, 
apart  from  which  the  testimony  as  such  would  still  stand  undis- 
proved, in  that  case  the  testimony  is  not  at  once  to  bo  repudiated 
as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  a  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  because  tho  witness  had  to  hii#evidenco 
of  its  observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  regard  to  its 
origin  or  cause.  For  the  latter  might  well  be  shown  to  be  absurd, 
and  yet  the  former  would  remain  unshaken.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  to  be  observed, —  that  it  is  only  the  self-contradiction  of 
a  testimony,  qua  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-contradiction  of  the 
fact  itself,  which  is  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  subversive  of  its 
credibility. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  second  question ;  that  is,  to  consider  in 

general  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  by  ref- 
The  Subject  of  ^        Subjcct  lbat  j     jn  reiation  to  the 

the  Testimony,  or  per-  " 

sona!  triut  wort  bine*  Personal  Trust  worthiness  of  the  Witness.  The 
of  the  WJtne«.  Thia  trustworthiness  of  a  witness  consists  of  two  ele- 
conai»uof  two  eJe-     ment8  or  conditions.   In  the  first  place,  he  must 

be  willing,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able, 


to  report  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  elements 
is  the  Honesty,  —  the  Sincerity,  —  the  Veracity  ;  the  second  is  the 
Competency  of  the  Witness.  Both  are  equally  necessary,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  altogether  null. 
These  constituents,  likewise,  do  not  infer  each  other;  for  it  fre- 
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quently  happens  that  where  the  honesty  is  greatest  the  compe- 
tency is  least,  and  where  the  competency  is  greatest  the  honesty  is 
least.  But  when  the  veracity  of  a  witness  is  established,  there  is 
established  also  a  presumption  of  his  competency;  for  an  honest 
man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  regard  to  which  his  recol- 
lection is  not  precise,  or  to  the  observation  of  which* he  had  not 
accorded  the  requisite  attention.  In  truth,  when  a  fact  depends  on 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency  of  that  witness 
is  solely  guaranteed  by  his  honesty.  In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a 
witness,  —  this,  though  often  admitting  of  the  highest  probability, 
never  admits  of  absolute  certainty ;  for,  though,  in  many  cases,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  witness  to  rely 
with  perfect  confidence  on  his  veracity,  in  no  case  can  we  look  into 
the  heart,  and  observe  the  influence  which  motives  have  actually 
had  upon  his  volitions.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  existence,  to  depend  on  the 
testimony,  and,  consequently,  to  confide  in  the  sincerity,  of  others. 
But  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  presuming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  enhanced  in  proportion  as  the  following  circumstances 
concur  in  its  confirmation.  In  the  first  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  pre- 
snmed  veracious  in  this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  truth  is 
already  established  from  others.  In  the  second  place,  a  witness  is 
•  to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  proportion  as  he 

The  preemption  of  nag  fower  and  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  tes- 
theiio,H*t,  of  .Wit-     timonv    Jn  the  third  plac€S  a  witncss  is  to  be 


by 

uin  circumstance*.        presumed  veracious,  in  proportion  to  the  like- 
lihood of  contradiction  which  his  testimony 
would  encounter,  if  he  deviated  from  the  truth.    So  much  for  the 
Sincerity,  Honesty,  or  Veracity  of  a  witness. 
"In  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  witness,  —  this,  in 
general,  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  he  has 


wunHmpeteDC7  °f  *     had  il  in  his  power  correctly  to  obsc,ve  the  fact 

to  which  he  testifies,  and  correctly  to  report  it. 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  competence  of  a  witness  rises  in 

proportion  as  the  following  conditions  are  ful- 

circoiwtMoet  by     filled :  — In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  pre- 

whlch  the  prcump.  ^  jQ   refcmicc  to  the  jn 

tiou  of  competency  i»  1 

eubancwi.  hand,  in  proportion  as  his  general  ability  to 

observe  and  to  communicate  his  observation 
hns  been  established  in  other  cases.  In  tke  second  place,  the 
competency  of  a  witness  must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  as  in 
the  paiticnlar  case  a  lower  and  commoner  amount  of  ability  is 
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requisite  rightly  to  observe,  and  rightly  to  report  the  observation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  competency  of  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his  observation  was 
made  or  communicated  at  a  time  when  he  was  unable  correctly  to 
make  or  correctly  to  communicate  it.  So  much  for  the  Competency 
of  a  witness. 

"  Now,  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  ability,  that  is,  when 
both  the  Veracity  and  Competence  of  a  witness 
T«t^oiIT"ot"^«ri.f     have  been  sufficiently  established,  the  credibility 
dated  b«5Ba«e  tbe  fact     of  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  because 
testified  is  one  oat  of     the  fact  which  it  goes  to  prove  is  one  out  of 


of«^ieZ  TOUr8e     the  ordinary  couree  of  experience."*    Thus  it 

would  be  false  to  assert,  with  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles, that  is,  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  proo£  because  contradicted  by  what  we  have  been  able  to 
observe.  w  On  the  contrary,  where  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
or  witnesses  is  unimpeachable,  tbe  very  circumstance  that  the  ob- 
ject is  one  in  itself  unusual  and  marvellous,  adds  greater  weight  to 
the  testimony ;  for  this  very  circumstance  would  itself  induce  men 
of  veracity  and  intelligence  to  accord  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  to 
the  fact,  and  secure  from  them  a  more  accurate  report  of  their 
observation. 

u  The  result  of  what  has  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  credi- 
bility of  Testimony  in  general,  is :  —  That  a  tes- 
Samm.ry  yarding     timony  j8  entitled  to  credit  when  the  requisite 

tbe  Credibility  of  Tea-  ,      .  ,  _    .  n  , 

Umony  in  general,         conditions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  object  and 

on  the  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  part  of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  possible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty  of  experience, 
—  the  Understanding,  —  the#  Klaborative  Faculty,  and  relatively 
possible,  as  an  object  of  the  lower  or  subsidiary  faculties  of  experi- 
ence, —  Sense,  and  Self-consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  testimony, 
qua  testimony,  does  not  contradict  itself.  On  .the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject the  requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled  when  the  trustworthiness, 
that  is,  the  veracity  and  competency  of  the  witness,  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  In  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  —  this 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  ground  on 
which  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  the  witness,  and  when  the  only 
ground  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  general  possibility  of  deception. 
And  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  —  this  is  exposed 
to  no  reasonable  objection,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  communicate  the  fact  in  testimony  cannot  be  dia- 
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allowed.  Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  consideration  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  viewed  either  as  Immediate  or  as  Mediate."1  Of  these 
in  their  order. 

The  special  consideration  of  Testimony,  when  that  testimony  is 
Immediate.  —  "An  immediate  testimony,  or  tes- 

II.  Testimony  In        .  rt  .  ...... 

■peci.1,  in.medi.te  ^ony  at  first  hand,  is  one  in  which  the  fact 
and  Mediate.  reported  is  an  object  of  the  proper  or  personal 

1°,  immediate  Twti.     experience  of  the  reporter.    Now  it  is  manifest, 

that  an  immediate  witness  is  in  general  better 
entitled  to  credit  than  a  witness  at  second  hand  ;  and  his  testimony 
rises  in  probability,  in  proportion  as  the  requisites,  already  speci- 
fied, both  on  the  part  of  its  object  and  on  the  part  of  its  subject, 
are  fulfilled.  An  immediate  testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
credit,  —  1°,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  with  which  the 

observation  has  been  made ;  2°,  In  proportion 

Credibility  *°       *e8S  "nPediment  m  tDe  wav  °f  tne  obser- 

vation being  perfectly  accomplished ;  3°,  In 
proportion  as  what  was  observed  could  be  fully  and  accurately 
remembered  ;  and,  4°,  In  proportion  as  the  facts  observed  and 
remembered  have  been  communicated  by  intelligible  and  unambig- 
uous signs. 

"Now,  whether  all  these  conditions  of  a  higher  credibility  be 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immediate  testimony, 

Wbviher  all  these  .  .  .  \  , 

conditions  fuiniicd  — ll119  cannot  be  directly  and  at  once  ascer- 
in  tbc  case  or  any  im-  tained ;  it  can  only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or 
mediate    testimony,     iC8S  certainty,  from  the  qualities  of  the  witness ; 

and,  consequently,  the  validity  of  a  testimony 
can  only  be  accurately  estimated  from  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  have  concurred  to  modify  and  determine  these.  The  verac- 
ity of  a  witness  either  is,  or  is  not,  exempt  from  doubt ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  not  only  lie  open  to  doubt,  but  even  be  exposed 
to  suspicion.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  witness  be  indubitable,  a 
direct  testimony  is  always  preferable  to  an  indirect ;  for  a  direct 
testimony  being  made  with  the  sole  intent  of  establishing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  in  question,  the  competency  of  the  witness  is  less 
exposed  to  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sincerity  of  the  wit- 
ness be  not  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  still  more,  if  it  be  actually  sus- 
pected, in  that  case  an  indirect  testimony  is  of  higher  cogency 
than  a  direct ;  for  the  indirect  testimony  being  given  with  another 
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view  than  merely  to  establish  the  feet  in  question,  the  intention  of 
the  witness  to  falsify  the  truth  of  the  feet  has  not  so  strong  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor.  If  both  the  sincerity  and  the  competency 
of  the  witness  are  altogether  indubitable,  it  is  theu  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  vouched  for  by  a  single  wit- 
ness, or  by  a  plurality  of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sincerity  and  competency  of  the  witness  be  at  all  doubtful,  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  number 

of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  fact  is  corrob- 
wbe«  totimcy  at-     orated.   But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 

^T^mty**     when  there  are  a  Plurality  of  testimonies  to  the 

same  fact,  these  testimonies  are  either  consistent 
or  inconsistent.  If  the  testimonies  be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity 
and  competency  of  all  the  witnesses  complete,  in  that  case  the  tes- 
timony attains  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  which  any  testi- 
mony is  capable.  Again,  if  the  witnesses  be  inconsistent,  —  on  this 
hypothesis  two  cases  are  possible ;  for  either  their  discrepancy  is 

negative,  or  it  is  positive.  A  negative  dis- 
u™uhc^wj  PO"^     crepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  passes  over 

in  silence  what  another  witness  positively  avers. 
A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  explicitly  affirms 
something,  which  something  another  witness  explicitly  denies. 
When  the  difference  of  testimonies  is  merely  negative,  we  may 
suppose  various  causes  of  the  silence ;  and,  therefore,  the  positive 
averment  of  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  not  disproved  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  fact  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  had  it  taken  place,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  have  passed  it  over  without  violating 
every  probability  of  human  action,  —  in  this  case,  the  silence  of 
the  one  witness  manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibility  of  the 
other  witness,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  annihilate  it  alto- 
gether. Where,  again,  the  difference  is  positive,  the  discrepancy 
is  of  greater  importance,  because  (though  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions to  the  rule)  an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  general  and  in  itself 
of  stronger  cogency  than  a  mere  non-confirmation  by  simple  silence. 
Now  the  positive  discrepancy  of  testimonies  either  admits  of 
conciliation,  or  it  doeB  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  credibility 
of  the  several  testimonies  stands  intact ;  and  the  discrepancy 
among  the  witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumstances 
as  explain,  without  invalidating,  the  testimony  considered  in  itself. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  testimony  manifestly  detracts  from  the  cred- 
ibility of  another  j  for  of  incompatible  testimonies,  while  both  can- 
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not  be  true,  the  one  must  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contradictory, 
or  they  may  both  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contrary.  In  this 
case,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  greater  or 
less  trustworthiness  of  the  opposing  witnesses.  Is  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  counter-witnesses  equally  great  ?  In  that  case,  neither 
of  the  couflictive  testimonies  is  to  be  admitted.  Again,  is  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par?  In  that  case,  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  whose  trustworthiness  is  the  greater,  ob- 
tains the  preference,  —  and  this  more  especially  if  the  credibility 
of  the  other  witnesses  is  suspected." 1 

So  much  for  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  considered  in  Special, 
in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or  at  First  Hand ;  and  I 
now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on  to  consider,  likewise  in  special, 
the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Medi- 
ate, or  at  Second  Hand. 

u  A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  the  fact  is  an  object  not  of 
Personal,  but  of  Foreign  Experience.  Touch- 
MedUte  ^  the  credibility  of  a  mediate  testimony,  this 

supposes  that  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  mediate,  witness  are  both  trustworthy. 
Whether  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  be  trustworthy, — 
this  we  are  either  of  ourselves  able  to  determine,  viz^  from  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  veracity  and  competence ;  or  we  are 
unable  of  ourselves  to  do  this,  in  which  case  the  credibility  of  the 
immediate  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  mediate  wit- 
ness. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  aware,  that  the 
mediate  witness  is  possessed  of  the  ability  requisite  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  the  immediate  witness,  and  of  the  honesty  to  commu- 
nicate the  truth  without  retrenchment  or  falsification.  But  if  the 
trustworthiness  both  of  the  mediate  and  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  sufficiently  established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand  or  at  second. 
Nay,  the  testimony  of  a  mediate  may  even  tend  to  confirm  the  tes-f 
timony  of  an  immediate  witness,  when  his  own  competence  fairly 
to  appreciate  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  immediate  witness  be  unimpeach- 
able, but  not  so  the  credibility  of  the  mediate,  in  that  case  the 
mediate  testimony,  in  respect  of  its  authority,  is  inferior  to  the 
immediate,  and  this  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  credibility  of 
the  second  hand  witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first 
hand.  Further,  mediate  witnesses  are  either  Proximate  or  Remote ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  either  Independent  or  Dependent.   The  trust. 
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worthiness  of  proximate  witnesses  is,  in  general,  greater  than  the 
Mediate  wit«e««M  trustworthiness  of  remote ;  and  the  credibility 
arc  cither  proximate  °^  independent  witnesses  greater  than  the  cred- 
or  Remote,  and  either  ibility  of  dependent.  The  remote  witness  is 
independent  or  De-  unworthy  of  belief,  when  the  intermediate  links 
pen<**,lt*  are  wanting  between  him  and  the  original  wit- 

ness; and  the  dependent  witness  deserves  no  credit,  when  that 
on  which  his  evidence  depends  is  recognized  as  false  or  unestab- 
lished.  Mediate  testimonies  are,  likewise,  either  direct  or  indirect; 
and,  likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprocally  congruent  or 
conflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimonies  were 

* 

immediate. 

tt  The  testimony  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses,  where  there 
is  no  recognized  immediate  witness,  is  called  a 
Tr"'!^  u~W  rumor,  if  the  witnesses  be  contemporaneous; 

and  a  tradition,  if  the  witnesses  be  chronolog- 
ically successive.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  falsi6cation  of  the  fact  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and,  consequently,  comparatively  probable."1 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 

MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.-OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  EXPERIENCE.  —  B.  FOREIGN :  — RECORDED  TESTIMONY 
AND  WRITINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

n.  SPECULATION. 

■ 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  were  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
Testimony,  and  the  Principles  by  which  its 
Critictam  of  Re-     Credibility  is  governed,  —  on  the  supposition 

ZTlt  wT^ta  alwfty8  that  we  p08**8  the  veritable  rep°rt  °f 

the  witness  whose  testimony  it  professes  to  be, 


and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  purport.  But  questions  may  arise  in 
regard  to  these  points,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  further  critical  pro- 
cess requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity,  —  the  Integ- 
rity, and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  conveyed.  This  leads  to  the  important  subject,  —  the 
Criticism  of  Recorded  Testimony,  and  of  Writings  in  general.  I 
shall  comprise  the  heads  of  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

f  CX.  The  examination  and  judgment  of  Writings  profess- 
ing to  contain  the  testimony  of  certain 
and^tc^rct^tlln  "111  witnesses,  and  of  Writings  in  General  pro- 
fessing to  be  tho  work  of  certain  authors,  is 
of  two  parts.  For  the  inquiry  regards  cither,  1°,  The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  that  is,  whether  it  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  product  of  its  ostensible  author ;  for  ancient  writings 
in  particular  are  frequently  supposititious  or  interpolated ;  or, 
2°,  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, for  these,  especially  when  in  languages  now  dead,  are 
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frequently  obscure.  The  former  of  these  problems  is  resolved 
by  the  Art  of  Criticism  (Critica),  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term ;  the  latter  by  the  Art  of  Interpretation  (Exegetica  or 
Hermenetttica).  Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  If  it  be  occupied 
with  the  criteria  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  in  its  totality, 
or  in  its  principal  parts,  it  is  called  the  Higher,  and  sometimes 
the  Internal,  Criticism.  It,  again,  it  consider  only  the  integ- 
rity of  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  called  the  Lower, 
and  sometimes  the  External,  Criticism.  The  former  of  these 
may  perhaps  be  begt  styled  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity;  — 
the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  Integrity. 

The  problem  which  Interpretation  has  to  solve  is,  —  To 
discover  and  expound  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  from  the 
words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  expressed.  It  departs  from 
the  principle,  that  however  manifold  be  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  one.  Interpreta- 
tion, by  reference  to  its  sources  or  subsidia,  has  been  divided 
into  the  Grammatical,  the  Historical,  and  the  Philosophical, 
Exegesis.1 

"Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  witnesses  themselves 

can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may  be  subjected 

Explication.  b  .  ,&         .     J  r        J  , 

to  an  examination  under  various  forms;  and 

this  examination  is  in  fact  indispensable,  seeing  not  only  that  a 

false  testimony  may  be  substituted  for  a  true,  and  a  testimony  true 

upon  the  whole  may  yet  be  falsified  in  its  parts, —  a  practice  which 

prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times ;  while  at  the  same 

time  the  meaning  of  the  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  the  foreign 

character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  of  the  foreign 

character  of  thought  in  which  it  is  conceived,  may  be  obscure  and 

undetermined.    The  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inas- 

_  much  as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  Au- 

"1  be  examination  of  „ 

**  testimony  twofold,  thenticity  and  Integrity,  or  an  examination  of 
-of  its  Authenticity  its  Meaning.  This  twofold  process  of  examina- 
and  integrity,  and  of  tion  jg  applicable  to  testimonies  of  every  kind, 
iu  Meaning.  jt  becomes  indispensable  when  the  testi- 

mony has  been  recorded  in  writing,  and  when  this,  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  come  down  to  us  only  in  transcripts,  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  original,  and  when  the  witnesses  are  men  differing  greatly 
from  ourselves  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  associations  of 


1  Cf.  Krng,  Lofik,  f  177  tt  wfl  —  Ed.   [SneU,  Log*,  p.  U.  $  6  p .196.   Kieaewcttor,  Logik,  p. 

ii.  J  185  «!«».] 
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thought.   The  solution  of  the  problem, —  By  what  laws  are  the 

authenticity  or  spuriousness,  the  integrity  or 
corruption,  of  a  writing  to  be  determined, — 
constitutes  the  Art  of  Criticism,  in  its  stricter  signification  ( Crit- 
tea) ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  —  By  what  law  is  the  sense 

or  meaning  of  writing  to  be  determined,  —  con- 
stitutes the  Art  of  Interpretation  or  Exposition 
(Hermeneutxca, Exegetica).  In  theory,  Criticism  ought  to  precede 
Interpretation,  for  the  question,  —  Who  has  spoken,  naturally  arises 
before  the  question,  —  How  what  has  been»spoken  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  in  practice,  criticism  and  interpretation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  for  in  application  they  proceed  hand  in  hand." 1 

u  First,  then,  of  Criticism ;  and  the  question  that  presents  itself  in 
the  threshold  is,  —  What  are  its  Definition  and 


Divisions?  Under  Criticism  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  complement  of  logical  rules,  by  which  the  authenticity  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation,  of  a  writing  is  to  be 

judged.    The  problems  which  it  proposes  to 
pr°  answer  are  —  1°,  Does  a  writing  really  proceed 

from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and,  2°,  Is  a  writing,  as  we 
possess  it,  in  all  its  parts  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
author.  The  system  of  fundamental  rules,  which  are  supposed  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  every  writing,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 

l'»ivcr«til  ('riticiFin 

Criticism/  and  the  system  of  particular  rules, 
by  which  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  writings  of  a  certain 
kind  are  judged,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Special 

Criticism.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of 
Sptoui  CrHietrm.       Logic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Criticism 

.il'r^wItwr^'Z  ia  alone  within  iU  8Phere-  Now  Universal 
«phcr«  of  Logic.  Criticism  is  conversant  cither  with  the  authen- 

ticity or  spuriousness  of  a  writing  considered  as 
a  whole,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of  certain  parts.  In 

Its  Divisions.  the  former  case  lt  is  callc<1  higher,  in  the  latter, 
Lower,  Criticism;  but  these  denominations  are 
inappropriate.  The  one  criticism  has  also  been  styled  the  Internal, 
the  other  the  External;  but  these  appellations  are,  likewise,  excep- 
tionable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  preferable  to  call  the  former 
the  Criticism  of  the  Authenticity,  the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  the 
Integrity,  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  particular ;  and,  first, 
of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 

M  A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing,  more  especially  of  an 
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ancient  writing,  can  be  rested  only  npon  two  grounds,  —  an  Inter- 
nal and  an  External,  —  and  on  these  either 
thentioity  "     aPart  or  m  cotnbination.    By  internal  grounds, 

we  mean  those  indications  of  anthenticity  which 
the  writing  itself  affords.    By  external  grounds,  we  denote  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  other  works,  of  a  corresponding  antiquity,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question. 
"In  regard  to  the  Internal  Grounds;  —  it  is  evident,  without 
entering  upon  details,  that  these  cannot  of 

(a)Interun!  (.round*.        ,  ,  .  . 

of  tbenueirea     themselves,  that  is,  apart  from  the  external 


not  sufficient  to  attab-     grounds,  afford  evidence  capable  of  establish- 
ed tto  »«»hentkitjr     jng  beyond  a  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  an- 
cient writing;  for  we  can  easily  conceive  fhat 
an  able  and  learned  forger  may  accommodate  his  fabrications  both 
to  all  the  general  circumstances  of  time,  place,  people,  and  lan- 
guage, under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  even 
to  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  style,  habit  of  thought, 
personal  relations,  etc.,  of  the  author  by  whom  it  professes  to  have 
been  written,  so  that  everything  may  militate  for,  and  nothing  mili- 
tate against,  its  authenticity. 
w  But  if  our  criticism  from  the  internal  grounds  alone  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  impotent  to  establish,  it  is,  on  the 

i^LTtxT^  10  other'  °*nniPot€nt  to  disprove.  For  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  parts, 
that  is,  parts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  manners,  institutions,  usages,  etc.,  of  that  people 
with  which  it  would,  and  must,  have  been  in  harmony,  were  it  the 
product  of  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  of  another  country  or  of  a  later 
age ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  personal  circum- 
stances the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pitch  of  intellect,  of  its  pre- 
tended author.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds 
are  only  relatively  internal ;  for  we  become  aware  of  them  origi- 
nally only  through  the  testimony  of  others,  that  is,  through  exter- 
nal grounds." 1 

In  regard  to  the  External  Grounds ;  —  they,  as  I  said,  consist 
in  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  given  to 

(b)  l'.xtenial  (irouD<l».  ...  _  ...  •  « 

the  authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question  by 
other  works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  be 
contained  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of  the  supposed 
author  himself ;  or  in  those  of  contemporary  writers ;  or  in  those 
of  writers  approximating  in  antiquity.   This  testimony  may  also  be 
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given  either  directly,  by  attribution  of  the  disputed  writing  by 
title  to  the  author ;  or  indirectly,  by  quoting  as  his  certain  pas- 
sages which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  On  this  subject  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  detail,  nnd  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proof 
of  the  authenticity  is  most  complete  when  it  proceeds  upon  the 
internal  and  external  grounds  together.  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
the  Criticism  of  Integrity.1 
"When  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has  been  established 
on  external  grounds,  and  been  confirmed  on 

tegrityritiCi,,,n  *  ^     internal>  the  integrity  of  this  writing  is  not 

therewith  proved  ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and 
in  ancient  writings  indeed  very  probable,  that  particular  passages 
are  either  interpolated  or  corrupted.  The  authenticity  of  particu- 
lar passages  is  to  be  judged  of  precisely  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  our  criticism  of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work.  The 
proof  most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  passages  is 
drawn  —  1°,  From  their  acknowledgment  by  the  author  himself  in 
other,  and  these  unsuspected,  works;  2°,  From  the  attribution  of 
them  to  the  author  by  other  writers  of  competent  information; 
and,  3°,  From  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  obelized  as  spurious,  —  1°,  When 
found  to  be  repugnant  to  the  general  relations  of  time  and  place, 
and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  author ;  2°,  When  wanting  in 
the  more  ancient  codices,  and  extant  only  in  the  more  modern. 
A  passage  is  suspicious,  when  any  motive  for  its  interpolation  is 
manifest,  even  should  we  be  unable  to  establish  it  as  spurious. 
The  differences  which  different  copies  of  a  writing  exhibit  in  the 
particular  passages,  are  called  various  readings  (varies  lectiones  or 
lectiones  variantes).  Now,  as  of  various  readings  only  one  can  be 
the  true,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the  problem  which 
the  criticism  of  Integrity  proposes  to  solve  is,  —  How  is  the  genu- 
ine reading  to  be  made  out;  and  herein  consists  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Jiecension,  more  properly  the  Emendation,  of  the 
text. 

"The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  two  kinds; 

the  one  of  which  may  bo  called  Historical,  the 
Emendation  of  the     olner  tne  Conjectural.    The  former  of  these 

text,  — of  two  kind*,       «       ,  »  •  .  i   j  .      r>  r 

via  Historical  and  founds  upon  historical  data  for  its  proof;  the 
Conjectural.  latter,  again,  proceeds  on  grounds  which  lie 

beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  fact,  and  this 
for  the  very  reason  that  historical  fact  is  found  incompetent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity.    The  hit 
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emendation  necessarily  precedes  the  conjectural,  because  the  object 
itself  of  emendation  is  wholly  of  an  historical  character,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  permitted  to  attempt  any  other  than  an  emendation 
on  historical  grounds,  until,  from  these  very  grounds  themselves,  it 
be  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity 

cannot  be  historically  accomplished.  Historical 
Historic*]  Emend*     Emendation  is  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as 
Hon  of  two  kiud«,—     ju  judgment  proceeds  on  external  or  on  inter- 
Externai  and  inter-     ^  grounds.    It  founds  upon  external  grounds, 

when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  reading  are  derived  from  testimony ;  it  founds  upon  internal 
grounds,  when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  reading 
are  derived  from  the  writing  itself.  Historical  emendation  has  thus 
a  twofold  function  to  perforin  (and  in  its  application  to  practice, 
these  must  always  be  performed  in  conjunction),  viz.,  it  has  care- 
fully to  seek  out  and  accurately  to  weigh  both  the  external  and 
internal  reasons  in  support  of  the  reading  in  dispute.  Of  external 
grounds  the  principal  consists  in  the  confirmation  afforded  by  MSS., 
by  printed  editions  which  have  immediately  emanated  from  MSS., 
by  ancient  translations,  and  by  passages  quoted  in  ancient  authors. 
The  internal  grounds  are  all  derived  either  from  the  form,  or  from 
the  contents,  of  the  work  itself.  In  re/erence  to  the  form,  —  a 
reading  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  corresponds  to  the  general 
character  of  the  language  prevalent  at  the  epoch  when  the  work 
was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which 
the  author  himself  was  distinguished.  In  reference  to  the  contents, 
—  a  reading  is  probable,  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  context,  that 
is,  when  it  concurs  with  the  other  words  of  the  particular  passage  in 
which  it  stands,  in  affording  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itself,  and  con- 
formable with  the  author's  opinions,  reasonings,  and  general  charac- 
ter of  thought." 1 

"It  frequently  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  MSS.,  and  other  external  subsidia,  a 
dnUonJCCtUT*1  reading  cannot  be  recognized  as  genuine.  In 

this  case,  it  must  be  scientifically  shown  from 
the  rules  of  criticism  itself  that  this  lection  is  corrupt.  If  the 
demonstration  thus  attempted  be  satisfactory,  and  if  all  external 
subsidia  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  critic  is  permitted  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  corrupted  passage  can  be  restored  to 
its  integrity.  And  here  tho  conjectural  or  divinatory  emenda- 
tion comes  into  play ;  a  process  in  which  the  power  and  effi- 

1  Emr,  Logik,  f  163. -E». 
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ciency  of  criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  critic  are  principally 
tii  a  ii  i  fcsted.w  1 

So  much  for  Criticism,  in  its  applications  both  to  the  Authen- 
ticity and  to  the  Integrity  of  Writings,    We  have  now  to  consider 
the  general  rules  by  which  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  expounding  the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 
"By  the  Art  of  Interpretation,  called  likewise  technically  JTer- 
ii  int*     ation      meneutic  or  Exegetic^  is  meant  the  complement 
nterpretation.     ^  logical  laws,  by  which  the  sense  of  an  ancient 


writing  is  to  be  evolved.    Ilermeneutio  is  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial.   General,  when  it  contains  those  laws 

General  and  Special.  .  .  . 

which  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  any  writ- 
ing whatever;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  laws  by  which 
writings  of  a  particular  kind  are  to  be  expounded.  The  former 
of  these  alone  is  of  logical  concernment.  The  problem  proposed 
for  the  Art  of  Interpretation  to  solve,  is,  —  How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  to  discover  from  the  words  of  a  writing  that  sole  meaning 
which  the  author  intended  them  to  convey  ?  In  the  interpretation 
of  a  work,  it  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  show  in  what  signification 
its  words  may  be  understood ;  for  it  is  required  that  we  show  in 
what  signification  they  must.  To  the  execution  of  this  task  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary ;  1°,  That  the  interpreter  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  writer  in  particular ;  and,  2°,  That  the 
interpreter  should  be  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  which  the  writing 
treats.  But  these  two  requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  expositor 
should  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  author's  personal 
circumstances  and  character  of  thought,  and  with  the  history  and 
spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the 
interpretation  itself  —  it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a  writer 
could  employ  expressions  only  in  a  single  sense,  so  the  result  of  the 
exposition  ought  to  be  not  merely  to  show  what  meaning  may  pos- 
sibly attach  to  the  doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  necessarily 
must.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  is  of  doubtful 
import,  the  best  preparative  for  a  final  determination  of  its  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  in  how  many  different  significa- 
tions it  may  be  construed,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to 
arrive  at  the  one  veritable  meaning.  When,  however,  the  obscu- 
rity cannot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor, 


r,  Logik,  S  166. -E».   [Parr^siana,  J.  2d  e<J.  1T0L   Genoeufe,  An  Lofico- 
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before  abandoning  his  task,  to  evince  that  an  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is,  without  change,  absolutely  or  relatively  impossible. 
"As  to  the  sources  from  whence  the  Interpretation  is  to  be 
drawn,  —  these  are  three  in  all,  —  viz.,  1°,  The 
ufion"*"0' Interpr**     Tractus  literarum,  the  words  themselves,  as 

they  appear  in  MSS.;  2°,  The  context,  that  is, 
the  passage  in  immediate  connection  with  the  doubtful  term ;  3°, 
Parallel  or  analogous  passages  in  the  same,  or  in  other  writings." 1 
How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these  sources  is  to  be  applied,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  detail ;  but  pass  on  to  a  more  generally  useful 
and  interesting  subject. 

So  much  for  Experience  or  Observation,  the  first  mean  of 
scientific  discovery,  that,  viz>,  by  which  wc 
Speculation  tiw  8«©-     apprehend  what  is  presented  as  contingent 
phenomena,  and  by  whose  process  of  Induc- 


tion and  Analogy  we  carry  up  individual  into 
general  facts.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  mean  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  that,  viz.,  by  which,  from  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented as  contingent,  we  separate  what  is  really  necessary,  and 
thus  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of  merely  generalized  facts, 
but  of  universal  laws.  This  mean  may,  for  distinction's  sake, 
be  called  Specttlation,  and  its  general  nature  I  comprehend  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

f  CXI.  When  the  mind  does  not  rest  contented  with 
observing  and  classifying  the  objects  of 
»ar.  oxl  epeenia-     its  experience,  but,  by  a  reflective  analy- 
sis, sunders  the  concrete  wholes  presented 


to  its  cognition,  throws  out  of  account 
all  that,  as  contingent,  it  can  think  away  from,  and  con- 
centrates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements  which, 
as  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  acts,  it  cannot  but  think ; 
—  by  this  process  it  obtains  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
order  of  facts,  —  facts  of  Self-consciousness,  which,  as  essen- 
tial to  all  Experience,  are  not  the  result  of  any;  consti- 
tuting in  truth  the  Laws  by  which  the  possibility  of  our 
cognitive  functions  is  determined.  This  process,  by  which 
we  thus  attain  to  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  the  Neces- 
sary, Native,  and,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  Noetic,  Pure, 
a  priori,  or  Transcendental,  Elements  of  Thought,  may  be 
styled  Speculative  Analysis,  Analytic  Speculation,  or  Specu- 

,  Logik,  i  167.  -  Ed.  ICf.  Snail,  Lcfii,  p.  H.  f  6,  p.  SOO  ] 
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lation  simply,  and  is  carefully  to  bo  distinguished  from  Induc- 
tion, with  which  it  is  not  unusually  confounded. 

"The  empirical  knowledge  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking,  does  not,  however  varied  and  exten- 
P  m'  sive  it  may  be,  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thinking 
mind  as  such  ;  for  our  empirical  knowledge  itself  points  at  certain 
higher  cognitions  from  which  it  may  obtain  completion,  and  which 
are  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  by  which  the  mere  em- 
pirical cognitions  themselves  are  distinguished.  The  cognitions  are 
styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  of  noetic,  pure,  or  rational, 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot,  though  manifested  in  experience, 
be  derived  from  experience ;  for,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
experience  is  possible,  they  must  be  viewed  as  necessary  con- 
stituents of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  itself.  Philos- 
ophers have  indeed  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  cog- 
nitions native  to  the  mind ;  and  to  confine  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  experience.  But  in  this 
case  philosophers  have  overlooked  the  important  circumstance, 
that  the  acts,  that  is,  the  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  expe- 
rience, are  themselves  impossible,  except  under  the  supposition 
of  certain  potential  cognitions  previously  existent  in  the  think- 
ing subject,  and  which  become  actual  on  occasion  of  an  object 
being  presented  to  the  external  or  internal  sense.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  noetic  cognition,  the  following  propositions  may  suf- 
fice :  —  An  object  and  all  its  attributes  are  convertible ;  —  All 
that  is  has  its  sufficient  cause.     The  principal  distinctions  of 

Empirical  and  Rational  Knowledges,  or  rather 

Principal  dWJnc     Empirical  and  Noetic  Cognitions,  are  the  fol- 

™7  lowinS  :  —  10>  E,nPirical  cognitions  originate 

ti0na.  exclusively  in  experience,  whereas  noetic  cog- 

nitions are  virtually  at  least  before  or  above 
all  experience,  —  all  experience  being  only  possible  through  them. 
2°,  Empirical  cognitions  come  piecemeal  and  successively  into  exist- 
ence, and  may  again  gradually  fade  and  disappear;  whereas  noetic 
cognitions,  like  Pallas,  armed  and  immortal  from  the  head  of  Jupi- 
ter, spring  at  once  into  existence,  complete  and  indestructible.  3°, 
Empirical  cognitions  find  only  an  application  to  those  objects  from 
which  they  were  originally  abstracted,  and,  according  as  things 
obtain  a  different  form,  they  also  may  become  differently  fash- 
ioned ;  noetic  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  bear  the  character  im- 
pressed on  them  of  necessity,  universality,  sameness.  Whether 
a  cognition  be  empirical  or  noetic,  can  only  be  determined  by 
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considering  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  presented  in  a  sensible 
perception ;  —  whether  it  do  or  do  not  stand  forward  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  indestructible,  bearing  the  stamp  of  necessity  and  abso- 
lute universality.  The  noetic  cognitions  can  be  detected  only  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  their  discovery;"1  and  this  analysis  may,  as  I  have  said,  be 
styled  Speculation,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation. 


1  Ewer,  Lo£,k,nn.-T.D. 
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MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

IIL  COMMUNICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  —  A.  INSTRUCTION 
—  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.  —  B.  CONFERENCE  — 
DIALOGUE  AND  DISPUTATION. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  last  Mean  of  Acquiring  and  Perfecting  our 
knowledge ;  and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph : 

%  CXII.  An  important  mean  for  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting of  Knowledge  is  the  Comraunica- 
JZZJZSL  ton  ^  Thought.    Considered  in  general, 

Thoncht.-Mftmean.     the  Communication  of  thought  is  either 

Z'TZViZT     Onesided,  or  Mutual.  The  former  is  called 

Instruction  (inetittdio),  the  latter,  Confer- 
ence (coUocutio) ;  but  these,  though  in  theory  distinct,  are  in 
practice  easily  combined.  Instruction  is  again  either  Oral  or 
Written,;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  interlocutory  and  familiar,  or 
controversial  and  solemn,  may  be  divided  into  Dialogue  (col- 
loquium, dialogus),  and  Disputation  (disjmtatia,  concertatio). 
The  Communication  of  thought  in  all  its  forms  is  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement,  not  only  to  him  who  receives,  but  to 
him  who  bestows,  information ;  in  both  relations,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  in  the 
former  only.1 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  commence  with  the  Inst 
sentence,  and,  before  treating  in  detail  of  In- 

Explication.  .  ,  ° 

struct  ion  and  Conference,  as  means  of  extend- 


ing the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  new  acquisitions  derived  from 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  |  Wirt  «$.— Ed. 
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the  communication  of  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the 

Communication  of  thought  is  itself  an  impor- 
'  .,  tant  mean  towards  the  perfecting  of  knowledge 

ox  Thought  an  mipor-  r  o  o 

taut  iiwmu  towards  the  in  the  mind  of  the  communicator  himself.  In 
perfecting  of  Knowi-  this  view,  the  communication  of  knowledge  is 
edge  in  the  miud  of     Mk    ^    attvibute  of  mercy,  twice  blessed,— 

the  coimnuuicutor.  " 

"blessed  to  him  that  gives  and  to  him  that 
takes ; "  in  teaching  others  we  in  fact  teach  ourselves. 

This  view  of  the  reflex  effect  of  the  communication  of  thought 
on  the  mind,  whether  under  the  form  of  Instruction  or  of  Confer- 
ence, is  one  of  high  importance,  but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  modern 
times,  unfortunately  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  To  illustrate 
it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume;  at  present  I  can 
only  contribute  a  few  hints  towards  its  exposition. 

Man  is,  by  an  original  tendency  of  his  nature,  determined  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  occupies  his  thoughts, 

Van  naturally  de-     fln(|  ^         communication  he  obtains  a  clearer 

termitu'd  to  communi-  ^ 

eatjon.  understanding  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations 

than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.  This 

IW  ^  n0tICed  b7     fact  di<J  not  e^P6  tne  acuteness  of  Plato.  In 

the  Protagoras,  —  "  It  has  been  well,"  says 
Plato  (and  he  has  sundry  passages  to  the  point),  —  "It  has  been 
well,  I  think,  observed  by  Homer  — 

'  Through  mutual  intercourse  and  mutual  aid, 
Great  deeds  arc  done  and  great  discoveries  made; 
The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wise  bestow, 
Whilst  the  lone  thinker's  thoughts  come  slight  and  slow.'* 


For  in  company  we,  all  of  us,  are  more  alert,  in  deed  and  word 
and  thought.  And  if  a  man  excogitate  aught  by  himself  \  forthwith 
he  goes  about  to  find  some  one  to  whom  he  may  reveal  it,  and  from 
whom  he  may  obtain  encouragement,  aye  and  until  his  discovery  be 

completed." *  The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Aristotle,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 
tion;* (to  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the 
adage,— -"Units  homo,  nullus  homo.")  —  " We 
rejoice,"  says  Themistius,  "in  hunting  truth  in 
company,  as  in  hunting  game."4  Lucilius, — 
"Scire  est  nescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius  scierit ;*— paraphrased  in 

1  Altered  from  Pope'*  Homrr,  Rook  x  286.  *  Omt ,  xxl.  Erplnmtor  aui  FhtfompAic*,  Oro- 

S  Prolog.,  p  84S.  Compare  Lttturu  on  Afci-  *»W*.  p  264,  ed.  Harduln.  Part*,  1684.  -  Ed. 

apttgncs,  p.  261.  i  Fraipn.,  26,  in  the  Blpont  edition  of  Per* 

»  Eth.  Nit.,  till.  1.  sloe  and  Juvenal,  p.  178.— Ed. 
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the  compacter,  though  far  inferior,  verse  of  Persius,  —  w  Scire  tuum 

nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter."1 — Cicero's 
Cato  testifies  to  the  same  truth  :  —  a  Non  facile 
est  invenire,  qui  quod  sciat  ipse,  non  tradat 
alteri."  *  And  Seneca :  —  "  Sic  cura  hac  excep- 
tione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam 
rejiciam.   Nullius  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda  possessio 


**In  hoc  gnudeo  aliquid  discere,  ut  doceam :  nec  me  ulla  res  delec- 
tabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  mihi  uni,  sciturus  siin."4 
MIta  non  solum  ad  discendum  propensi  sumus,  verum  etiam  ad 
docendum."6 

The  modes  in  which  the  Communication  of  thought  is  conducive 
„  ,  to  the  perfecting  of  thought  itself  are  two :  for 

Modea   In   which        ,         .  r,  t°     ,  .      ,  \  , 

Con.muuk.tion  i.  tn*  mmd  »»y  be  determined  to  more  exalted 
conducive  to  the  Per-  energy  by  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  by  the 
fectiug  of  Tbonght  stimulus  of  opposition ;  or  it  may  be  necessi- 
tated to  more  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
thinking,  as  this  is  the  condition  of  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
communication.  Of  these  the  former  requires  the  presence  of 
others  during  the  act  of  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  only  manifested 
in  oral  instruction  or  in  conference  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  operative 
both  in  our  oral  and  in  our  written  communications.  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  man  in  recipro- 
cally determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facnl- 
detenn^nin^^h^ilor     *'*e8,  18  a  phenomenon  sufficiently  manifest.  By 
energy  of  the  fkeui-     nature  a  social  being,  man  has  powers  which 
ttac  arc  relative  to,  and,  consequently,  find  their  de- 

<•)  Through  Symp*.  veiopment  in,  the  company  of  his  fellows ;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  energies 
of  the  cognitive  faculties.  wAs  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  Solo- 
mon, Mso  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his  friend."' 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling  and  by  oppo- 
sition.   We  see  the  effects  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  necessity  of  an 

1  I.  27.  -  Ed.  Gnmrnwi,  p.  17.  Lond.  1688;  but  the  author 

«  Cato  apud  Cicero,  D*  «».,  111.  c-  90,  J  is  not  named.  —  Ed. 

60.  *  Seneca,  E/»*t.,  ri.  —  Ed. 

a  Seneca,  E/>.,  ri.  «  Cicero,  Dt  Fin..  Hi  20.  —  Ed. 

«  Quoted  a)K>  In  Ditnusions,  p.  778.  This  1  PrvrrHu,  xxill  17.  The  authoriwd  rer- 

line  appears  to  hare  been  taken  from  a  small  sion  ia,  counttnane*  of  his  frtrmd.  Cc 

rolume  entitled  Otrmtmum  Provtrbialium  Loci  Lectures  on  AUtapAyrits,  p.  261.  —  Ed. 
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audience  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  orator.  Eloquence 
requires  numbers  ;  and  oratory  has  only  flourished  where  the  con- 
dition of  large  audiences  has  been  supplied. 

tion!Thr0a*hOPPOd"     But  OPPOSE™  is  perhaps  still  more  powerful 

than  mere  sympathy  in  calling  out  the  re- 
sources of  the  intellect. 
In  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  action  and  reac- 

Flutarch  t*°n  ****  CVCr  C<JUa'  '   an<*  Pmtarcn  '  we^  OD_ 

serves,  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  con- 
tention to  be  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  progress  in 
improvement  would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral ; 

roA.<jAos  airdvmv  iranjp.3 

"  It  is  maintained,"  says  the  subtle  Scaliger,  "  by  Vivos,  that  we 
profit  more  by  silent  meditation  than  by  dis- 
Scaiiger.j.c  ^  This  is  not  true.  For  as  fire  is  elicited 
by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of 
minds.  I  myself  (ho  adds)  frequently  meditate  by  myself  long 
and  intently ;  but  in  vain ;  unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.  By  a  master  we  are  more  excited  than 
by  a  book  \  but  an  antagonist,  whether  by  his  pertinacity  or  his  wis- 
dom, is  to  me  a  double  master."5 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  communicating  a  piece 
of  knowledge  to  others,  imposes  upon  us  the 
Bwe^'ofobuLtDg  necessity  of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
a  fuller  coDKiousnew  that  knowledge  for  ourselves.  This  result  is  to 
of  knowledge  for  our-  a  ccrtam  extent  secured  by  the  very  process  of 
"drt9'  clothing  our  cogitations  in  words.    For  speech 

is  an  analytic  process  ;  and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  language,  it 
is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the  explicit,  from 
the  confused  into  the  distinct,  in  order  to  bestow  on  each  part  of 
the  organic  totality  of  a  thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol. But  to  do  this  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplish  the  first  step 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts. 
•  But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  applications, 
imposes  on  us  far  more  than  this ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reacts  with  a 
still  more  beneficial  influence  on  our  habits  of  thinking.  Suppose 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  express  our  thoughts  as  they  spontane- 
ously arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporaneously  to 
speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,  and  that  what  we  are  to  communi- 


1  Fifa  AgttUai,  Opera,  1609,  rol.  I.  p.  608.— Ed.       8  Extra t.,  f.  420.   [For  A  criticism  of  8cal- 
S  Hcrmclitaf.  Cf.  Plutarch,  Dt  Is.  tt  Orir.,  p.    iter's  remark  as  regard!  Vires,  see 
870.  Brandts,  Otttk.  da  PhUot.,  1.  p.  158. —Ed.    rions,  p.  773.  —  Ed  ] 
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cat©  is  not  a  simple  and  easy,  but  a  complex  and  difficult,  matter. 

In  this  case,  no  man  will  ever  fully  understand 


i  of  Compo-     hfe  8Ubjcct  who  has  not  studied  it  with  the  view 

sit  Ion  aud  Instruction         -  ...  ... 

,         r  of  communication,  while  the  power  of  commu- 

in     perfecting     our  * 

Knowledge  nicating  a  subject  is  the  only  competent  crite- 

rion of  his  fully  understanding  it.  "  When  a 
Godwin  quoted,  man,"  says  Godwin,  "  writes  a  book  of  method- 
ical investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he 
understands  the  subject,  but  he  understands  the  subject  because  he 
has  written.  He  was  an  uninstructed  tyro,  exposed  to  a  thousand 
foolish  and  miserable  mistakes,  when  he  began  his  work,  compared 
with  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  he  has  attained  when  he 
has  finished  it.  He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philosopher,  or  a  sub- 
lime poet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  a 
man  has  been  overtaken  by  a  premature  death,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him  but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the  highest  lite- 
rary eminence.  If  we  could  examine  the  school  exercises  of  men 
who  have  afterwards  done  honor  to  mankind,  we  should  often  find 
them  inferior  to  those  of  their  ordinary  competitors.  If  we  could 
dive  into  the  portfolios  of  their  early  youth,  we  should  meet  with 
abundant  matter  for  laughter  at  their  senseless  incongruities,  and 
for  contemptuous  astonishment." 1 

A  tet  t]  u  The  one  exclusive  sign,"  says  Aristotle, 

"that  a  man  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  any- 
thing, is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it;"*  and  Ovid,"  — 

"  Quodquc  parum  novit  nemo  docoro  potest." 

In  this  reactive  effect  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
determining  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  origi- 
nated the  scholastic  maxim  Doce  ut  diacas,  —  a  maxim  which  has 
unfortunately  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  schemes  of  modern 
education.  In  former  ages,  teach  that  yoti  may  ham  always  con- 
stituted one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation.    «  To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "  is 


the  way  for  a  man  to  learn  most  and  best."4 
"Homines  dum  doceut  discunt,"  says  Seneca.5   "In  teaching,"  says 


l  Enquinr,  part  i.  Eway  lv.  pp.  28,  24,  ed. 

1?J7.-Ed. 

7G&.  —  Ed. 


s  Tristia,  ii.  818.  —  Ed. 

4  reeudo-l'l&to,    Epinomit,    p.    9S9.  — 

D. 

5  Epist.,7.-ED. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,1  "  the  instructor  often  learns  more  than  his 

pupils."    "Disco  sed  a  doctis;  indoctos  ipse 
element  of  Aiexan-     doceto,"  is  the  precept  of  Dioijysius  Cato;* 
and  the  two  following  were  maxims  of  au- 
thority in  the  discipline  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  first  — 

"  Multa  rogare,  rogata  tencre,  retenta  docere, 
Haec  tria,  diacipnlum  faclunt  superare  magistnim."  8 

Tho  second  — 


This  truth  is  also  well  enforced' by  the  great  Vives.    "Doctrina  est 

traditio  corum  quae  quis  novit  ei  qui  non  novit. 
Disciplina  est  illius  traditionis  acceptio ;  nisi 
quod  mens  accipientis  impletur,  dantis  vero  non  exhauritur,  —  imo 
communicatione  augetur  eruditio,  sicut  ignis,  motu  atquo  agitatione. 
Excitatur  enim  ingenium,  et  discurrit  per  ea  quae  ad  praesens  nego- 
tium  pertinent :  ita  invenit  atque  excudit  multa,  et  quae  in  mentera 
non  veuiebaut  cessanti,  doccnti,  aut  disserenti  occurrunt,  caloro 
acuente  vigorem  in  genii.  Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  eruditio- 
nem  perinde  conducens,  ut  docere."  4  The  celebrated  logician,  Dr. 
Sandcnor  Robert  Sanderson,  used  to  say:  "I  learn  much 

from  my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  and  most 
of  all  from  my  disciples."  6 

But  I  have  occupied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence  of 
the  communication  of  knowledge  on  those  by 

Influence    of   the  ,  a 

communication  of  "whom  it  is  made  ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
Knowledge  on  thoee  consideration  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom 
to  wbom  it  is  ad-  jt  ja  addressed.  And  in  treating  of  communica- 
tion in  this  respect,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
consider  it  as  One-sided,  and,  in  tho  second,  as  Reciprocal  or 
Bilateral. 

The  Unilateral  Communication  of  knowledge,  or  Instruction,  is 
of  two  kinds,  for  it  is  either  Oral  or  Written ;  but  as  both  these 


l  Stromata,  lib.  L  p.  276,  edition  Sylb.,  tenlnm,  1692.  The  line*  are  quoted  at 

LMokuv  tis  pa&dru  xKtwy,  *ol  an  anonymous  author.  —  Ed.) 
ewtutpoaTtu  wokkdtui  rolt  iwtucovovew  alt-      4  Mv*n  without  author's  name  in  the  Car- 

T0«   jjjj.  minum  Provrrbialum  Loci  Communes,  Lond. 

I IV.  29. -Ed.  1663,  p.  17.  See  above,  p.  480,  note  *.  —  Ed. 

»  ICrenlos,  p.  681]  [GabrMU  Namdai  Sim-       4      Anima,  p.  89. 
tagrna  dt  Studio  Libftali.    Included  in  the       •  [Reason  and  Judgment,  or  8pttial  Remarks 


Consilia  tt  Mtthodi  Aurtat  studiontm  optim*  oflkt  Life  of  the  Renowned  Dr.  Sanderson,  p.  10. 
instil  uendorvm,  collected  by  Tb.  Crenius,  Kot-    London:  1083.] 
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species  of  instruction  propose  the  same  end,  they  arc  both,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

Oral  and  Written  Instruction  have  each  their 
peculiar  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  instruction  by  the  living  voice  has  this  advan- 
tage over  that  of  books,  that,  as  more  natural, 

(a)  More  natural,     tcntion  and  keeps  it  alive  far  more  effectually 


therefore  more  to-     than  reading.    To  this  we  have  the  testimony 

PTheophra«ttu  of  the  mo8t  comPetent  observers.  "Hearing," 

says  Theophrastus,1  tt  is  of  all  the  senses  the 
most  pathetic,"  that  is,  it  is  the  sense  most  intimately  associated 
with  sentiment  and  passion.   "Multo  magis,"  says  the  younger 

Pliny,  "multo  magis  viva  vox  nfficit.  Nam, 
licet  acriora  sunt  qnas  legas,  altius  taraen  in 
animo  sedent  qua?  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gcstus  etiam  dicen- 
tisadfigit"1 

"  Plus  prodest,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "  docentem  audire,  quam 
in  libris  studere ;  quia  vehementior  fit  impressio 
in  mentibus  audientium,  ex  visu  doctoris  et 
auditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libro."5 
And  St.  Jerome  — "  Habet  nescio  quid  latent  is  encrg'ue  viva  vox; 

et  in  aurcs  discipuli  de  doctoris  ore  transfusa, 

St  Jerome.  /.     .  .  „  . 

fortius  son  at.  4 

•  A  second  reason  why  our  Attention  (and  Memory  is  always  in 

the  ratio  of  Attention)  to  things  spoken  is 
(b)  Leas  permanent,     greater  than  to  things  read,  is  that  what  is 

written  we  regard  as  a  permanent  possession 
to  which  wo  can  always  recur  at  pleasure ; 
whereas  we  are  conscious  that  the  tt  winged  words "  are  lost  to  us 
forever,  if  we  do  not  catch  them  as  they  fly.  As  Pliny  hath  it : 
"  Legendi  semper  est  occasio  ;  audiendt  non  semper."  5 

A  third  cause  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  oral  instruction  is  that 
man  is  a  social  animal.  He  is  thus  naturally  disposed  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  society,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  performed  by 
those  with  whom  ho  consorts.   But  reading  is  a  solitary,  hearing  is 


1  Oiit  &e  &v8"f  3*  ctfiat  trt  vpotnutovtrat 
▼</>)  Tijf  ixoiKrrurijs,  cuafrfotwt,  i)*  6  €>to- 
tpparrroi  ira^mTiKurarj)r  tltnu  $7}ffl  iraamv. 
rintarch,  Dt  Awiitiont,  tub  tail.  —  Ed. 

«  Eptit..  ii.  8  —  En. 

s  [Thomai  Hlbernicus,  p.  830.]  [The  above 
ravage  is  quoted  as  from  Valerius,  lib.  vlii., 


In  the  Floret  of  Thomas  Bibernlcus,  and  In 
the  Anthologia  of  Langiua,  under  the  article 
Dottrina.  It  Is  not,  however,  to  be*  found  in 
that  author.  —  Ed  ] 

<  Epiu  ,  cUl.   Optra,  Antr.  1578,  torn.  lit.  p. 

337.  —  Ed. 

iEpUt.  II.  3. -Ed. 
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a  social  act.   In  reading,  we  are  not  determined  to  attend  by  any . 

fellow-feeling  with  others  attending ;  whereas 
^(c)  Hearing  *  social     ^  hearing,  our  attention  is  not  only  engaged  by 

oar  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but  by  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  attentive  auditors  around  us. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  concur  in  rendering  Oral  Instruction 
more  effectual  than  Written.    "M.  Varillas," 

Menage  quoted.  ^jenag0  ^n(j  Varillas  Was  One  of  the  most 

learned  of  modern  historians,  —  and  Menage  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  modern  scholars),  44  M.  Varillas  himself  told  me  one 
day,  that  of  every  ten  things  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  of  them 
in  conversation.    I  myself  might  say  nearly  the  same  thing."1 

On  the  other  hand,  Reading,  though  only  a  substitute  for  Oral 
Instruction,  has  likewise  advantages  peculiar  to 

Reading,  —  lu  ad-     itself.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  easily  ac- 

vantagea.  .  ... 

(a)  More  eariiy  ac-  cessible.  In  the  second,  it  is  more  eomprchen- 
ceaaibie.  sive  in  its  sphere  of  operation.   In  the  third,  it 

(bj  More  oompre-     j8  noti  transitory  with  the  voice,  but  may  again 

(cj  More  permanent  an(^  agam  De  taken  up  and  considered,  so  that 
the  object  of  the  instruction  may  thus  more 
fully  be  examined  and  brought  to  proof.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that 
oral  and  written  instruction  severally  supply  and  severally  support 
each  other ;  and  that,  where  this  is  competent,  they  ought  always 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction.  Oral  instruction  is,  however,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  education,  of  principal  importance ;  and  writ- 
ten ought,  therefore,  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary. 
A  neglect  of  the  oral  instruction,  and  an  exclusive  employment  of 
the  written,  —  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the 
autodidacti)  obtaiu  their  education,  —  for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influence  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  supposes  a  speaker  and  a  hearer ;  and 
written  instruction  a  writer  and  a  reader.  In  these,  the  capacity 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  writer  must  equally  fulfil  certain  common 
requisites.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters  of  the 
subject  with  which  their  instruction  is  conversant ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  possess.  But  in  reference  to 
"these  several  species  of  instruction,  there  are  various  special  rules 
that  ought  to  bo  attended  to  by  those  who  would  reap  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  afford.    I  shall  commence  with  Written  In- 


l  Mtnag «j«a,  torn.  Iv.  p.  Ill,  cd.  1715.—  Ed. 
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struction,  and  comprise  the  rules  by  which  it  ought  to  bo  regulated, 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

f  CXIII.  In  regard  to  Written  Instruction,  and  its  profit- 
able employment  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
par  cxiil  Writt**     improvement,  there  are  certain  rules  which 

Instruction,    and    It*  *  ~ 

employment    an   n     ought  to  be  observed,  and  which  together 
iieetu*i     constitute  the  Proper  Method  of  Reading. 


These  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  as 
they  regard,  1°,  The  Quantity,  2°,  The  Quality,  of  what  is  to 
be  read,  or,  3°,  The  Mode  of  reading  what  is  to  be  read. 

I.  As  concerns  the  Quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read,  there 
*  is  a  single  rule,  —  Read  much,  but  not  many  works  (multum 

non  multa). 

II.  As  concerns  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  —  there 
may  be  given  five  rules.  1°,  Select  the  works  of  principal 
importance,  estimated  by  relation  to  the  several  sciences  them- 
selves, or  to  your  particular  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  individ- 
ual disposition  and  wants.  2°,  Read  not  the  more  detailed 
works  upon  a  science,  until  you  have  obtained  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  it  in  general.  3°,  Make  yourselves  familiar  with 
a  science  in  its  actual  or  present  state,  before  you  proceed  to 
study  it  in  its  chronological  development.  4°,  To  avoid  errone- 
ous and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together  the  more 
important  works  of  every  sect  and  party.  5°,  To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the  study  of  works 
which  cultivate  the  Understanding,  the  study  of  works  which 
cultivate  the  Taste. 

III.  As  concerns  the  Mode  or  Manner  of  reading  itself, 
there  are  four  principal  rules.  1°,  Read  that  you  may  accu- 
rately remember,  but  still  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand. 
2°,  Strive  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you 
attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  3°,  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  Some 
books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only  dipped  into ;  others  arc 
to  be  run  over  rapidly;  and  others  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedulously.  4°,  Regulate  on  the  same  principle  the  extracts 
which  you  make  from  the  works  you  read.1 

I.  In  reference  to  the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single  rule  is  — 

1  Cf.  Krng,  Logik,  f  180.  -  Ed.  [Ftacliabcr,  dtr  Hodtgttik,  |  58  p.  196;  1332.  MagiruJ  *. 
Ufik,  p,  188,  ed.  1818.  Scbeidler,  Grundriu  Uctio.) 
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Read  much,  but  not  many  works.   Though  this  goldon  rule  has 

risen  in  importance,  since  the  world,  by  the  art 

f*oSS5r  to  be  of  Printing»  haa  ^  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  books,  it  was  still  folly  recognized1  by 
the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity.  It  is  even 
hinted  by  Solomon,  when  he  complains  that 
Qainuiun.  a  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 1  By 

Younger  riiny.  Quintilian,  by  the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca, 
s*n*ca-  the  maxim,  "multum  legendum  esse,  non  multa," 

Luther  quoted.  down  as  the  great  rule  of  study.'  "All," 

says  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,*  "who  would 
study  with  advantage  in  any  art  whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  them, 
selves  to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over; 
for  to  read  many  books  produceth  confusion,  rather  than  learning, 
like  as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not  anywhere  at  home." 
Ho  alludes  here  to  the  saying  of  Seneca,  "  Nusquam  est  qui  ubique 
est."4  "And  like  as  in  society,  we  use  not  daily  the  community  of 
all  our  acquaintances,  but  of  some  few  selected  friends,  even  so 
likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  best  books,  and  to 
make  the  same  familiar  unto  us,  that  is,  to  have  them,  as  we  use  to 

say,  at  our  fingers'  ends."  The  great  logician, 
Bishop  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  formerly  referred, 
as  his  friend  and  biographer  Isaac  Walton  informs  us,  said  "  that  he 
declined  reading  many  books ;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well 
chosen,  and  read  so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them. 
They  were  principally  three,  —  Aristotle's  Hhetoric,  Aquinas's  £e- 
cunda  Secundce,  and  Cicero,  particularly  his  Offices."3   The  great 

Lord  Burleigh,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 

Lord  Burleigh.  ^  ^  ^  ^j^^ 

one,  always  in  his  bosom;  these  being  complete  pieces,  "that 

would  make  both  a  scholar  and  an  honest  man." 

Herder 

"  Our  age,"  says  Herder,  "is  the  reading  age  ;" 
and  he  adds,  "it  would  have  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
world  and  for  science,  i£  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
now  overlay  us,  wo  possessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  sterling, 
and  which,  as  few,  would,  therefore,  be  more  diligently  and  pro- 
foundly studied." 6   I  might  quote  to  you  many  other  testimonies 

1  EttUt.  xii.  12.  —  Ed.  *  Epiti.,  U.  —  Ed. 

«  QnlntiUan,  x.  1,  68.  Plinj,  J5J>.,  vii.  9.  «  See  Walton's  JJvts  of  Dotuu,  Wolton, 

Seneca,  D*  Tranquil!.  Animi,  c.  8.   Epi*t.,  2,  Hoolttr,  Herbert,  and  Sanderson,  toI.  ii.,  p.  287, 

46.  —  Ed.  ed.  Zouoh,  York,  1817.  —  Ed. 


»  No.  DCCCXUV.  Of  Ltanud  Mtn.  —  •  Brief*  uhtr  da*  Stmt,  da  TKtol,  B.  xlix., 
!D.  Werke,  xiv.  267,  ed.  1829.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  same  effect;  but  testimonies  are  useless  in  support  of  so 

manifest  a  truth. 

For  what  purpose,  —  with  what  intent,  do  we  read  ?    We  read 

not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  we  read  to  the 
Emi  of  Reading.  tbat  wq  may  Reading  is  valuable 

only  as  it  may  supply  to  us  the  materials  which  the  mind  itself 
elaborates.  As  it  is  not  the  largest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  food, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  that  conduces  to  health,  but  such  a  quan- 
tity of  such  a  kind  as  can  be  best  digested ;  so  it  is  not  the  greatest 
complement  of  any  kind  of  information  that  improves  the  mind, 
but  such  a  quantity  of  such  a  kind  as  determines  the  intellect  to 
most  vigorous  energy.  The  only  profitable  reading  is  that  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  think  intensely ;  whereas 
that  reading  which  serves  only  to  dissipate  and  divert  our  thought, 
is  cither  positively  hurtful,  or  useful  only  as  an  occasional  relaxa- 
tion from  severe  exertion.  But  the  amount  of  vigorous  thinking 
is  usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  multifarious  reading.  Multifarious 
reading  is  agreeable ;  but,  as  a  habit,  it  is,  in  its  way,  as  destructive 
to  the  mental  as  dram-drinking  is  to  the  bodily  health. 

II.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  the  First  of  the 
five  rules  is  —  'Select  the  works  of  principal  im- 

ii.  Quality  of  what     portancc,  in  accommodation  either  to  the  several 

is  to  be  rc&d* 

...  4  _  ,  sciences  themselves,  to  your  particular  aim  in 

first  Kule.  m    ,    .  , 

reading,  or  to  your  individual  disposition  and 
wants.'  This  rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration  of 
its  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end 
you  ought  to  employ  the  means  best  calculated  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  all  that .  the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.  To  know  what  books  ought 
to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science,  is  in  fact  frequently  obtained 
alter  the  science  has  been  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  gen- 
eral advice  can  bo  given.  Wo  have,  on  all  of  the  sciences,  works 
which  profess  to  supply  the  advice  which  the  student  here  requires. 
But  in  general,  I  must  say,  they  are  of  small  assistance  in  pointing 
out  what  books  we  should  select,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
showing  us  what  books  exist  upon  a  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
British  student  also  labors  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  libra- 
ries in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  wretchedly  imperfect ; 
and  there  are  few  departments  of  science  in  which  they  are  not  des- 
titute even  of  the  works  of  primary  necessity,  —  works  which,  from 
their  high  price,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing them,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
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Under  the  head  of  Quality  the  Second  Rule  is  —  'Read  not  the 
more  detailed  works  upon  a  science,  until  you 
have  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it  in 
general.'  The  expediency  of  this  rule  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It 
is  altogether  impossible  to  read  with  advantage  an  extensive  work 
on  any  branch  of  knowledge,  if  we  are  not  previously  aware  of  its 
general  bearing,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  parts 
stand  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind  is  overpowered  and 
oppressed  by  the  mass  of  details  presented  to  it,  —  details,  the  sig- 
nificance and  subordination  of  which  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  recog- 
nize. A  conspectus,  —  a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  ought, 
therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of  it  in  its  parts ;  wo  should  be 
are  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend  to  what  is  distributed,  — 
we  should  possess  the  empty  frame-work,  before  we  collect  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  the  utility  of  an  ency- 
clopaedical knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general,  preliminary  to  a 
study  of  the  several  sciences  in  particular;  that  is,  a  summary 
knowledge  of  their  objects,  their  extent,  their  connection  with  each 
other.  By  this  means  the  studeut  is  enabled  to  steer  his  way  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  science.  By  this  means  he  always  knows  where- 
abouts he  is,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  point  towards  which  his 
author  is  leading  him. 

In  entering  upon  the  6tndy  of  such  authors  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant,  etc.,  it  is,  therefore, 
proper  that  we  first  obtain  a  preparatory  acquaintance  with  the 
scope,  both  of  their  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
work  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  In  the  case  of  writers  of 
such  ability  this  is  not  difficult  to  do,  as  there  are  abundance  of 
subsidiary  works,  affording  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  which  wo 
are  in  quest.  But  in  the  case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance 
is  not  at  hand,  we  may  often,  in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  regular  perusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents,  and  taking  a 
cursory  inspection  of  its  several  departments.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  others,  the  following  advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  students  is 

highly  deserving  of  attention.  "After  a  rapid 
glanco  (I  translate  from  the  original  French)  — 
after  a  rapid  glance  on  the  subject  and  distribution  of  a  new  book, 
I  suspend  the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  resume  after  having  my- 
self examined  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  —  after  having  called 
up  iu  my  solitary  walks  all  that  I  have  read,  thought,  or  learned  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  or  of  some  chapter  in  par- 
ticular. I  thus  place  myself  in  a  condition  to  estimate  what  the 
author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  I  am  thus 
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sometimes  favorably  disposed  by  the  accordance,  sometimes  armed 
by  the  opposition,  of  our  views." 1 

The  Third  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  — « Make  your- 
_  selves  familiar  with  a  science  in  its  present 

Thin!  Rule.  .    „  ,  .... 

state,  before  you  proceed  to  study  it  in  its 
chronological  development.'  The  propriety  of  this  procedure  is 
likewise  manifest.  Unless  we  be  acquainted  with  a  science  in  its 
more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  more  or  less  important,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  doctrines  of  its 
earlier  cultivators.  We  shall  thus  also  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
infinitude  of  details  successively  presented  to  us ;  all  will  be  confu- 
sion and  darkness,  where  all  ought  to  be  order  and  light.  It  jf 
thus  improper  to  study  philosophy  historically,  or  in  its  past  prog- 
ress, before  we  have  studied  it  statistically,  or  in  its  actual  results. 
The  Fourth  Rule  under  the  same  head  is  —  'To  avoid  erroneous 

and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together 

Fourth  KnJe.  ,  .  ,       „        '  ° 

the  more  important  works  of  every  party.  In 
proportion  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  a  science,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  weigh 
with  care  and  impartiality  the  reasons  on  which  these  different 
opinions  rest.  Such  a  science,  in  particular,  is  philosophy,  and  such 
sciences,  in  general,  are  those  which  proceed  out  of  philosophy.  In 
the  philosophical  sciences,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  especially  on 
our  guard  against  that  partiality  which  considers  only  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  particular  opinions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  party  we  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  opposite 
party ;  but  frequently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated,  so  enervated,  that 
their  refutation  occasions  little  effort.  We  must,  therefore,  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-sided 
and  contracted  views  which  are  the  result  of  party-spirit.  The 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  "  Test  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that  which  is 
good,"  is  a  precept  which  is  applicable  equally  in  philosophy  as  in 
theology,  but  a  precept  that  has  not  been  more  frequently  neglected 
in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other. 

The  Fifth  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  *  To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the 
study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Understand- 
ing, the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Taste.'   The  propriety 


l  The  snbstance  of  the  tbore  passage  is    French  original  is  quoted  by  Scheidler,  Ho4t- 
given  in  EuglUh,  in  Gibbon's  Memoir*  of  my    gttik,  f  66,  p.  204.  —  Kd. 
life  and  Wnting*,  pp-  &*,  60;  ed.  1837.  The 
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of  this  rule  requires  no  elucidation ;  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 

third  head  —  viz^  the  Manner  of  reading  itself; 
in.   Manner  of     un(jer  which  the  First  Rule  is  —  'Read  that 

FintRnie  ^OVL  maf  accurately  remember,  but  still  more 

that  you  may  fully  understand.' 
This  also  requires  no  comment.  Reading  should  not  be  a  learn- 
ing by  rote,  but  an  act  of  reflective  thinking.  Memory  is  only  a 
subsidiary  faculty,  —  is  valuable  merely  as  supplying  the  materials 
on  which  the  understanding  is  to  operate.  We  read,  therefore, 
principally,  not  to  remember  facts,  but  to  understand  relations.  To 
commit,  therefore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before  we  elaborate  it 
into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental ; 
for  the  habit  of  laying  up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested 
by  the  understanding,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental 
weakness. 

The  Second  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  'Strive  to  compass  the 
general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  attempt  to 
judge  of  it  in  detail.'   Nothing  can  bo  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  judge  a  part  before  comprehending  the 
whole;  but  unfortunately  nothing  is  more  common,  especially 
among  professional  critics,  —  reviewers.    This  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, as  frequently  the  effect  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  of 
unintentional  error. 
The  Third  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  *  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.    Some  books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only 
dipped  into;  others  are  to  be  run  over  rapidly;  and  others  to  bo 
studied  long  aud  sedulously.'   All  books  are  not  to  bo  read  with 
the  same  attention ;  and,  accordingly,  an  ancient  distinction  was 
taken  of  reading  into  lectio  cursoria  and  lectio  slataria.    The  for- 
mer of  these  we  have  adopted  into  English,  cur- 

u^oZm        mry  reading  beinS  a  ^miliar  and  correct  trans- 
lation of  lectio  cursoria.    But  lectio  stataria 
cannot  be  so  well  rendered  by  the  expression  of  stationary  read- 
ing.    " Read  not,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  Fiftieth  Essay  — "read  not  to 
B  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 

for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but 
*x>  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to 
be  swallowed,*  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  impor- 
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tant  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  fleshy  things."  u  One  kind  of 
books,"  says  the  great  historian,  Johann  von  Muller,1  w  I  read  with 

great  rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  much  dross 
to  throw  aside,  and  little  gold  to  be  found; 
some,  however,  there  are  all  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for 
example,  in  Tacitus  can  read  more  than  twenty  pages  in  four  hours, 
certainly  does  not  understand  him." 

Rapidity  in  reading  depends,  however,  greatly  on  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  discussion.  At  first,  upon  a  science  we 
can  only  read  with  profit  few  books,  and  laboriously.  By  degrees, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  expands,  the  reason, 
ings  appear  more  manifest,  —  we  advance  more  easily,  until  at 
length  we  are  able,  without  overlooking  anything  of  importance, 
to  read  with  a  velocity  which  appears  almost  incredible  for  those 
who  are  only  commencing  the  study. 

The  Fourth  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  *  Regulate  on  the  same 
principle  the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the 
works  you  read.' 

So  much  for  the  Unilateral  Communication  of  thought,  as  a 
mean  of  knowledge.  We  now  proceed  to  the  Mutual  Communica- 
tion of  thought,  —  Conference. 

This  is  either  mere  Conversation,  —  mere 

kjad*.feren<e,_ °f  tW°     l°Sue»  or  Formal  Dispute,  and  at  present 

consider  both  of  these  exclusively  only  as  a 
means  of  knowledge,  —  only  as  a  means  for  the  communication  of 
truth. 

The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mean,  requires  great  skill 
and  dexterity ;  for  presence  of  mind,  confidence, 
tact,  and  pliability  are  necessary  for  this,  and 
these  aro  only  obtained  by  exercise,  independently  of  natural  talent. 
This  was  the  method  which  Socrates  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  he  called  it  his  art  of 
intellectual  midwifery^  because  in  its  application  truth  is  not  given 
over  by  the  master  to  the  disciple,  but  the  master,  by  skilful  ques- 
tioning, only  helps  the  disciple  to  deliver  himself  of  the  truth  explic- 
itly, which  his  mind  had  before  held  implicitly.  This  method  is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  only  to  those 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  out  of  itself,  that  is, 
only  to  the  cognitions  of  Pure  Reason.  Disputation  is  of  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oral  or  written ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
controversy  may  be  conducted  either  by  the  rules  of  strict  ,  logical 


1  Wtrke,  It.  177.  Cf.  xvil  263.  Quoted  by  8ch«idlcr,  Hodtgttik,  J  G6,  p.  204.  -  Ed. 
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disputation,  or  left  to  the  freedom  of  debate.  Without  entering  on 

details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  regard  to 
2.  Disputation,—     Logical  Disputation,  that  it  is  here  essential 

Oral  and  Written.  .  .   ,   .  . • 

Academical  diapu-  tnat  the  P°int  m  question,  —  the  status  contro- 
ution.  versicB,  —  the  thesis,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 

accurately  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
logomachy,  or  mere  verbal  wrangling.  This  fccing  done,  that  dis- 
putant who  denies  the  thesis,  and  who  is  called  the  opponent,  may 
either  call  upon  the  disputant  who  affirms  the  thesis,  and  who  is 
called  the  defendant,  to  allege  an  argument  in  its  support,  or  he 
may  at  once  himself  produce  his  counter-argument  To  avoid, 
however,  all  misunderstanding,  the  opponent  should  also  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  connective  with  the  thesis,  and 
when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defendant  the  process  of  argu- 
mentation commences.  This  proceeds  in  regular  syllogisms,  and  is 
governed  by  definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  each 
disputant  is  compelled,  in  reference  to  every  syllogism  of  his  adver- 
sary, either  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  or  to  distinguish.1  These  rules 
you  will  find  in  most  of  the  older  systems  of  Logic ;  in  particular 
I  may  refer  you  to  them  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's  Praxis  Zogica, 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  Burgersdi- 
cius.  The  practice  of  disputation  was  long  and  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  academical  exercises ;  though  liable  to  abuse, 
the  good  which  it  certainly  ensures  greatly  surpasses  the  evil  which 
it  may  accidentally  occasion. 


l  Cf.  Krug,  Logik%  S  18C   Aum.  2.  Scbeidler,  Hodtgaik,  i  45,  p.  133.  — 
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I. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC.  —  A 

FRAGMENT. 

(See  page  3.) 

In  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  academical  instruction,  there  are 
usually  two  primary  questions  which  obtrude  themselves ;  and  with  the  answer 
to  these  questions  I  propose  to  occupy  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is,  —  What  is  the  character  and  comprehension 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught?  The  second,— What  is  the  mode  of  teaching 
it  ?  In  regard  to  tho  former  of  these,  the  question,  —  What  is  to  be  taught,— 
in  the  present  instance  is  assuredly  not  superfluous.  The  subject  of  our  course 
is  indeed  professedly  Logic ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  often  the 
practice,  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  to  comprehend  almost  everything  except 
the  science  which  that  name  properly  denotes,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  inti- 
mation of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Logic  docs  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out 
what  the  professor  is  to  teach,  and  what  the  student  may  rely  on  learning. 

1  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what  Logic  is,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  sciences ;  for  Logic  —  Logic 
properly  so  called  —  is  the  all-important  science  in  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty 
and  my  desire  fully  and  faithfully  to  instruct  you. 

The  very  genera)  —  I  may  call  it  the  very  vague  —  conception  which  I  can 
at  present  attempt  to  sliadow  out  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Logic,  is  of  course 
not  intended  to  anticipate  what  is  hereafter  to  be  articulately  stated  in  regard 
to  tho  peculiar  character  of  this  science. 

All  science,  all  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches;  for  it  is 
either,  1°,  Conversant  about  Objects  Known,  or,  2°,  Conversant  about  the 
Manner  of  knowing  them,  in  other  words,  about  the  laws  or  conditions  under 
which  such  objects  are  cognizable.  The  former  of  these  is  Direct  Science,  or 
Science  simply;  the  latter,  Reflex  Science,  — tho  Science  of  Science,  or  tho 
Method  of  Science. 

Now  of  these  categories  or  great  branches  of  knowledge,  Simple  Science,  or 
Science  directly  conversant  about  Objects,  is  again  divided  into  two  branches ; 
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for  it  is  either  conversant  about  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  consciousness,  or  about  the  pluenomena  of  the  external  world, 
as  made  known  to  us  by  sense.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the  Science 
of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter;  and  each  is  again  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  those  numerous  branches,  which  together  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  other  category  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Methodology  of  Sci- 
ence —  falls  likewise  into  two  branches,  according  as  the  conditions  which  it 
considers  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  mind,  or  subject 
of  science,  knowing,  or  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence, or  object  of  science,  being  known ;  Science,  I  repeat,  considered  as 
reflected  upon  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  considers  tho  laws 
under  which  the  human  mind  can  know,  or  the  laws  under  which  what  is  pro- 
posed by  the  human  mind  to  know,  can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of 
science,  the  former  —  that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature  of  thought  itself —is  Logic,  properly  so  called;  the  latter, — 
that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  nature,  not 
of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  —  this  has  as  yet  obtained 
no  recognized  appellation,  no  name  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly 
known.  Various  denominations  have  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  several 
parts,  or  in  its  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  been  called  Heuntic,  in  so  far  as  it 
expounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery,  Archiiecionic,  in  so  far  as  it  treats 
of  the  method  of  building  up  our  observations  into  system ;  but  hitherto  it  has 
obtained,  as  a  whole,  no  adequate  and  distinctive  title.  The  consequence,  or 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  this  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  second 
science  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  first,  is  that  the  two  have  fre- 
quently been  mixed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  of  Logic  has  been  stretched 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  confused  assemblage  of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two 
sciences  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  one  owes  its  systematic  develop- 
ment principally  to  Aristotle,  the  other  to  Bacon ;  though  neither  of  these 
philosophers  has  precisely  marked  or  rigidly  observed  the  limits  which  separate 
them  from  each  other ;  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  gave  to  his 
great  Treatise  the  name  of  Organum, —  the  name  which  has  in  later  times 
been  applied  to  designate  the  complement  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  for- 
mer,—  from  this  circumstance,  I  say,  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  Bacon  was  to  build  up  a  Logic  of  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aristotelic. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous,  cither  as  to  Bacon's  views,  or  as  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  sciences  mutually  stand.  These  are  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  they  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  necessary  to,  each  dependent 
on,  the  other;  and  although  they  constitute  two  several  doctrines,  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself,  they  are,  however,  in  the 
last  resort  only  two  phases,  —  two  members,  of  one  great  doctrine  of  method, 
which  considers,  in  the  counter  relations  of  thought  to  the  object,  and  of  the 
object  to  thought,  the  universal  conditions  by  which  the  possibility  of  human 
knowledge  is  regulated  and  defined. 

But  allowing  the  term  Logic  to  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  the  genus  of 
which  these  opposite  doctrines  of  Method  are  the  species,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  add  a  difference  by  which  these  special  Logics  may  be  distin- 
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guished  from  each  other,  and  from  the  generic  science  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our 
scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  forms  of 
thought,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  the  subject  in  which 
knowledge  inheres,  —  this  science  may  be  called  Formal,  or  Subjective,  or  Ab- 
stract, or  Pure  Logic.  The  science,  again,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which 
our  scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the 
contents,  materials,  or  objects,  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant,  —  this 
science  may  be  called  Material,  or  Objective,  or  Concrete,  or  Applied  Logic. 

Now  it  is  Logic,  taken  in  ita  roost  unexclusive  acceptation,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  object  of  our  consideration  in  the  following  course.  Of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  falls,  Formal  Logic,  or  Logic  Proper,  demands  the 
principal  share  of  our  attention,  and  this  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  considered  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  their  contents,  Formal  Logic 
is  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  complex  science  than  Material.  For,  to  speak 
first  of  the  latter:  — if  we  abstract  from  the  specialities  of  particular  objects 
and  sciences,  and  consider  only  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  our  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences  in  general,  —  and  this  is  all 
that  a  universal  logic  can  propose,  —  these  rules  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
applications  simple  and  evident  A  Material  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in 
special  subordination  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  therefore, 
of  very  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  it  can  tell  us  is  soon  told.  Of  the  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true.  For  though  the  highest  laws  of  thought 
be  few  in  number,  and  though  Logic  proper  be  only  an  articulate  exposition  of 
the  universal  necessity  of  these,  still  the  steps  through  which  this  exposition 
must  be  accomplished  are  both  many  and  multiform. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  of  Material  Logic  are  not  only  far  fewer  • 
and  simpler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are  also  less  independent ;  for 
the  principles  of  the  latter  once  established,  those  of  the  other  are  either  im- 
plicitly confirmed,  or  the  foundation  laid  on  which  they  can  be  easily  rested. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  Formal  Logic  is  a  more  improving  exercise ; 
for,  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it  necessitate*  a  turn- 
ing back  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  which  is  a  less  easy,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
invigorating,  energy,  than  the  mens  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  pre- 
sented to  our  observation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  doctrines  of  Formal  Logic  are  possessed  of  an  in- 
trinsic and  necessary  evidence ;  they  shine  out  by  their  native  light,  and  do  not 
require  any  proof  or  corroboration  beyond  that  which  consciousness  itself  sup- 
plies. They  do  not,  therefore,  require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  any  ap- 
paratus of  acquired  knowledge.  Formal  Logic  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than 
Material  for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruction ;  for  the  latter,  primarily 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  is  in  itself  a  less  invig- 
orating exercise,  as  determining  the  mind  to  a  feebler  and  more  ordinary 
exertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  adequately  be  understood  without  the 
previous  possession  of  such  a  complement  of  information  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  count  upon  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  commencing  their 
philosophical  studies. 
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II. 

GENUS  OF  LOGIC. 
(See  page  7.) 

I.— SciEKCK. 

A.  Affirmative.  —  Stoici  (v.  Alexander  Aphrod.  In  Topica,  Protein.;  Diog- 
enes Laertius,  VUa  Zenonii,  L.  vii.,  §  42).  "  Plato  et  Platonici  et  Academici 
omnes"  (v.Camerarius,  Selecta  Disput.  Philos.   Pare.  L,  qu.  3,  p.  30). 

(a)  SPECULATIVE  SCIENCE. 

Tolctus,  In  Un.  Arist.  Log.,  De  Dial,  in  Communi,  Qu.  ii.,  iv.  Suarez,  J)L*p. 
Metaph.,  Disp.  i.  §  iv.  26  ;  Disp.  xliv.  §  xiii.  54.  "  Communiter  Thomista?,  ut 
Capreolus,  Sotus,  Masius,  Flandra,  Soncinas,  Javellus :  Omnes  fere  ScotisUe 
cum  Scoto,  ut  Valera,  Antonius  Andreas,  etc."  (v.  lldcphonsus  de  Penafiel, 
Logicat  Disputationes,  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  Cursus,  p.  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Durandus, 
Niphus,  Canariensis,  see  Antonius  Ruvio,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dialect.,  Procem.  qu. 
5.  For  Bacchonus,  Ja veil  us,  Averroes,  see  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial. 
Procem.  Q.  iv.  art  5.  Lalemandet,  Cursus  Phil.,  Logica,  Disp.  iii.  part  iii. 
Derodon,  Logica  Restit.,  De  Genere,  p.  45.  Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil.,  Pars  L, 
qu.  3,  4.  (That  Logica  dacens  a  true  science.)  For  Pseudo- August  in  us,  Av- 
icenna,  Alpharabius,  sec  Conimbricenses,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  Procem.  Qu.  iv. 
art.  3.  For  Bocthius,  Mercado,  Vera  Cruee,  Montanesius,  see  Masius,  Com.  in 
Porjth.  et  in  Universam  Aristotelis  Logicam,  Sect,  i.,  Procem.  qu.  v.  et  seq. 
Pontius,  De  Nat.  Log.,  Disp.  ii.,  concl.  2.  For  Rapineus,  Petronius,  Faber, 
sec  Camerarius,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil.,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 

0>)  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Conimbricenses,  In  Uniixrsam  Aristotelis  Dialecticam,  Procem.  Qu.  iv.,  art 
5.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.  L.  ii.  c.  3,  qu.  1 ,  §  7.  For  Venetus,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Jandunus,  sec  Ruvio,  I.  c.  Schulcr,  Philosophia  nova  Methodo  Explicata,  Pars 
Prior,  L.  v.  ex.  i.,  p.  306.  (1603).  D'Abra  dc  Raconis,  Summa  Totius  Philoso- 
phia,  Log.  Prcel.,  c.  i.  Iseudoorn,  Cursus  Logicus,  L.  i.,  n.  2,  qu.  7.  Biel,  In 
Sentent.,  L.  ii.  ProL  Occam,  Summa  Totius  Logica,  D.  xxxix.  qu.  6.  For 
Auroolus,  Bern.  Mirandulanus,  see  Conimbricenses,  I.  c.  For  Mathisius,  Murcia, 
Vasquez,  Eckius,  see  Camerarius,  Sel.  DL*p.  Phil.  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44.  Ilde- 
pbonsus  de  Penafiel,  Log.  Disp.  D.  i.  qu.  4,  sect.  2.  Oviedo,  Cursus  Philo- 
sophicus,  Log.,  Contr.  Procem.  ii.  5.  Arriaga,  Cursus  Philosophicus,  Disp.  iii.  §  4. 

(e)  SPECULATIVE  ASD  PRACTICAL. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Log.  Disp.  D.  ii.  §  2. 

B.  Negative.  —  For  almost  all  the  Greek  commentators,  see  ZabareUa,  Opera 
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Logica,  De  Nat.  Log.,  L.  5.  e.  5,  and  Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  u.  qu.  5.  See  also 
Hdephonsus  de  Penafiel,  Disp.  Log.  D.  L  qu.  1,  §  1,  p.  67. 

H.  —  Art. 

Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  Pars.  i.  c.  1,  p.  49.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  Exercitationes, 
Exerc.  i.  3.  G.  J.  Vossius,  De  Natura  Artium,  L.  iv.,  c.  2,  §  4.  Balforeus,  In 
Org.  Q.  v.  §  6,  Prooem.,  p.  31.  Burgersdicius,  Institutions  Logica.  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  Pacius,  Comm.  in  Org.  p.  1.  Sanderson,  Log.  Artis  Compendium,  L.  i.  c.  1, 
pi  1,  Cf.  p.  192.  Aldrich,  Artis  Log.  Compendium.  L.  I  c  1,  p.  1.  Hildenius, 
Quastiones  et  Commentaria  in  Organon,  p.  579  (1585).  Goclenius,  Problemata 
Logica  et  Philosophica.  Pars.  i.  qu.  3.  Ramus,  Dialectica.  Lie.  1.  Augus- 
tmus,  De  Ordine,  ii.  c  15.  Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  41.  De  Oratore,  L. 
ii.,  c.  38.  Lovanienses,  Com.  in  ArisL  Dial.  Pnef.  p.  3.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  De 
Dialectica:  Inventione,  L.  ii.  p.  255.  Monlorius  (Bapt),  Comm.  in  Anal.  Pr. 
Pne£  Nunnesius,  De  Constitut.  Dial.,  p.  43.  Down  am  (Ramist),  Comm.  in  Ram. 
DiaL,  L.i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  Paraeus,  Ars  Logica,  p.  1,  1670.  For  Horatius  Corna- 
chinus,  Ant  Bernard  us  Mirandulanus,  Flamminius  Nobilius,  see  Camcrarius, 
SeL  Disp.  PhU.    Pare.  i.  q.  8,  p.  30. 

III.  —  Science  and  Art. 

Lalemandet,  Log.,  Disp.  I'd.  Part  iii.  cL  4.  (Logica  utens,  an  art ;  Logica  do- 
cens,  a  speculative  science.)  Tartaretus,  In  P.  Hispanum,  f.  2  (Practical  Sci- 
ence and  Art)  P.  Hispanus,  Copulata  Omn.  Tractat.  Pet.  Hisp.  Parv.  Logical, 
T.  i.  f.  10,  1490.  Philosophia  Vetus  et  Nova  in  Regia  Burgundia  olim  Pertrac- 
tata,  Logica,  T.  I,  pp.  68,  59.  4th  ed.  London,  1685.  Tosca,  Comp.  Phil. 
Log.,  Tr.  i.  L  iv.  c.  4,  p.  208  (Practical  Science  and  Art).  Purchot,  Instit. 
Phil.,  T.  I.  Prooem.  p.  36.  Eugenius,  Ao-yuri?,  pp.  140,  141.  Dupleix,  Logique. 
p.  37.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica:,  p.  5.  Schmier,  Philosophia  Qjuadripartita 
(v.  Heumannus,  Acta  Philosoph.  iii.  p.  67).  Aquinas  (in  Caramuel,  PhU.  Realis 
et  Rathnalis,  Disp.  ii.  p.  3). 

IV.  —  Neither  Science  nor  Art,  rut  Instrument,  Organ,  or  Habit,  or 

Instrumental  Discipline. 

Philoponus,  in  An.  Prior.,  initio.  For  Ammonius  (Pro:/,  in  Prad.),  Alex- 
ander (In  Topica,  i.  c  4 ;  Metaph.  ii.  t  15).  Simpliciu.%  (Prof,  in  Prad.), 
Zabarella  (De  Natura  Logica,  L.  i.  c  10.),  Zimara  (In  Tabula  v.  Absurdum), 
Averroes,  see  Smiglecius,  Logica,  Disp.  ii.  qu.  6,  p.  89.  Aegidius,  In  An.  Post. 
L.  i.  qu.  1.  For  Magnesius,  Niger  (Petrus),  Villalpandeus,  see  Ruvio,  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  prooem.  qu.  2.  F.  Crellius,  Isagoge  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  5.  P.  Vallius, 
Logica,  T.  I.  proccm.  c.  i.  et  alibi.  Bartholinns,  Janitores  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and 
76.  Bertius,  Logica  Peripatetica,  pp.  6,  10.  Themistius,  An.  Post.  i.  c.  24. 
Aquinas,  Opuscula,  70,  qu.  De  Divisione  Scientia  Speculatica,  —  scd  alibi  sci- 
entiam  vocat  (See  Conimbricenses,  In  ArisL  DiaL,  T.  I.  qu.  iv.  art  5,  p.  42.) 
Balduinus,  In  Quasito  an  Logica  sit  Scientia.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  m  Organon. 
IVief.  p.  9. 
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V.  —  TlIAT,  LOOSE LT  TAKING  THE  TERMS,  LOGIC  19  EITHER  ART  OR  SCIENCE, 

OR  BOTH. 

Zabarclla,  Opera  Logica,  De  Nat.  Log.,  L.  i.  c.  viii.  D'Abra  de  Raconis, 
Summa  Tot.  Phil.  Prcel.  Log.,  L.  Hi.,  c.  1,  p.  8,  cd.  Colon.  (Practical  Science). 
Balibreus,  In  Organon,  Q.  v.  §§  1,  6,  pp.  20,  32.  (Art).  Deration,  Logica  RestU. 
De  Prooem.  Log.,  p.  49,  (Speculative  Science).  Crellius,  hagoge,  pp.  1,  4. 
Bcrtius,  Logica  Peripatetica,  pp.  11,  13.  Aldrich,  Art.  Log.  Comp.,  L.  ii.  c.  8, 
T.  i.  (Art).  Sanderson,  Log.  Art.  Comp.  Append.  Pr.,  c.  2,  page  192.  (Art). 
Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial.,  T.  I.,  p.  33  (Practical  Science).  Philosophia 
Burgundia,  T.  I.  pp.  56,  59.  Kustachius,  Summa  Philosophic,  Diabetica  Quart. 
Proojm.,  i.  p.  4.  Nunnesius,  De  Constit.  Dial.,  ft*.  43, 68.  Scheiblcr,  Opera  Log- 
ica, pp.  48,  49.  Seaynus,  Par.  in  Org.,  pp.  11,  12.  Camcrarius,  Sel.  Di*p.  Phil., 
Pars.  i.  qu.  8,  pp.  31,  88  (Speculative  Science).  B.  Pereira,  De  Commun.  Prin- 
cip.  Omn.  Rer.  Natural,  L.  i.  De  Phil.  c.  18,  p.  60,  1618. 

VI.  —  That  at  once  Science  (part  op  Philosophy)  and  Instrument  op 

Philosophy. 

Boethius,  Prcef.  in  Porphyr.  (a  Victorino  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  48.  Eustachius, 
Summa  Philosophic,  p.  8  (Scientia  organica  et  practica).  For  Simplicius,  Al- 
exander, Philojxmus,  etc.,  see  Came  ran  us,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil.,  p.  80.  Pacius,  Com.  in 
Arist.  Org.,  p.  4. 

VII.  —  That  Question,  whether  Logic  part  op  Philosophy  or  not,  an 

Idle  Question. 

Pacius,  Com.  in  Arist.  Org.,  p.  4.  Aviccnna  (in  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist. 
Dial.,  Qu.  iv.  art.  4,  T.  I.  p.  38). 

VIII.  —  That  Qcestion  op  whether  Art,  Science,  etc.,  Idle  —  onlt 

Verbal. 

BufBer,  Cours  des  Sciences,  Seconde  Ijogique,  §  421,  p.  887. 
Eugenius,  'H  Aoyiid),  p.  140,  has  the  following: 

'*  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  clearly  appears  of  what  character 
are  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.  For  one  logic  is  Natural, 
another  Acquired.  And  of  the  Natural,  there  is  one  sort  according  to  Faculty, 
another  according  to  Dbjiosition.  And  of  the  Acquired,  tberc  is  again  a 
kind  according  to  Art,  and  a  kind  according  to  Science.  And  the  Native 
Logic,  according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  every  hu- 
man individual  is  endowed,  through  which  all  are  qualified  for  the  knowledge 
and  discrimination  of  truth,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  a  man  employs  the 
less,  the  less  is  he  removed  from  irrationality.  But  the  Native  Logic,  according 
to  Disposition,  is  the  same  faculty  by  which  some,  when  they  reason,  arc  wont 
to  exert  their  cogitations  with  care  and  attention,  confusedly,  indeed,  and  un- 
critically, still,  however,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  Acquired,  according  to 
Art.  is  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  of  the  Rules,  through  which  the 
intellectual  energies  are,  without  fault  or  failure,  accomplished.   But  the  Ac- 
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quired,  according  to  Science,  is  the  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the 
energies  themselves,  and  also  of  the  causes  through  which,  and  through  which 
exclusively,  they  are  capable  of  being  directed  towards  the  truth." 

r  Native,  according  to    {  ^^ion. 

(  Acquired,  according  to  j  ^Jnce< 

"  And  thus  Disposition  adds  to  Faculty  consuetude  and  a  promptness  to  en- 
ergize. Art,  again,  adds  to  Disposition  a  refinement  and  accuracy  of  Energy. 
Finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the  consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  ren- 
dering a  reason  in  the  case  of  all  the  Rules.  And  the  natural  logician  may  be 
able,  in  his  random  reason,  to  apprehend  that,  so  to  speak,  one  thing  has  deter- 
mined another,  although  the  nature  of  this  determination  may  be  beyond  his 
ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  exercised  by  reflection  and  imitation,  being 
able  easily  to  connect  thought  with  thought,  is  cognizant  of  the  several  steps  of 
the  reasoning  process,  howbeit  this  otherwise  may  be  confused  and  disjointed. 
But  he  who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  inference, 
there  are  required  three  terms,  and  that  these  also  should  be  thus  or  thus  con- 
nected. Finally,  the  scientific  logician  understands  the  reason,  —  why  three 
terms  enter  into  every  syllogism,  —  why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer,  — 
and  why  they  behoove  to  be  combined  in  this,  and  in  no  other  fashion. 

*'  Wherefore  to  us  the  inquiry  appears  ridiculous,  which  is  frequently,  even 
to  nausea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic  —  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  Art  or  as  a 


m. 

DIVISIONS,  VARIETIES,  AND  CONTENTS  OF  LOGIC. 

(See  p.  49.) 

/v.  Timpler,  Logica  SysUma,  L.  i.  c  i. 

Docens,  V  quasst.  2,  3.    Isendoorn,  Effata,  Cen- 

X«pls  vpayitivvv.  \  turia,  i.  Eff.  55.     Crcllius,  Iuujoye, 

I  J  Pars  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12.  Noldias, 

L  LooicaX  Utens,  \  Loqica  Recognita,  Prorem.  p.  13. 

Ip  Xffou  «d  yvtunuri*  Jphilononus,  In  .An.  Pr.,f.  4.  Alstcdius, 

I  Encyclopedia,  pp.  29  and  406.  v. 

\  Arbtotle,  Afttaph.,  L.  viL  text,  23. 


/Doctrinalis  i       [Objec-  \  v.  Timpler,  Syst.  Log.,   Appendix,  p. 
IL  Looica,   ]  Systematica  j         tiva].  >      877.    Noldius,  Log.  Itecog.,  Proocm., 
'  Habitualis    [Subjective].  '      p.  13. 
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( Pars  Communis,  Gene 
III.  Looica^      ralis.  J 
(Pars  Propria,  Spccialis.  ) 


/Adopted  in  different  e>i unifications  by 
V  Timpler,  Sgtt.  Log.,  q.  19,  p.  55. 
Theoph.  Gale,  Logica,  pp.  6,  246, 
et  sec.  (1681 ).  Crcllius,  Isagoge,  P.  i. 
L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  3.  Alstcdius,  Encyclop., 
pp.  29  and  406. 


(  Pura. 
IV.  Looica,  |  Applicato. 


JV.  B.  —  Averroes  (Pacius,  Com.  p.  J) 
has  Logica  appropriata  sen  particolaris, 
and  Logica  communis »  Universal,  Ab» 


V.  Looica 


Abstract*. 


(  Pars  Communis. 


VI.  Looica,  /  Par8  Pn>  (  Apodictica. 

)  pria,  )Difttectica. 
I  C  Sophia  tica. 


Timpler,  Sytt.  Log ,  p.  42. 
Effata,  Cent  i.  Eff.  56. 


VII.  Looica/ 


Inventio. 

Judicium. 
.Dispositio. 


T.  Timpler,  Sift,  Log.,  p.  44.  Crellius, 
Isagoge,  pp.  10,  11,  and  Isendoorn, 
Effata,  Cent.  i.  Eff.  51.  Adopted 
by  Agricola,  De  Inc.  Dial.,  L.  L 
p.  35.  Melanchthon,  Em.  Dial.,  p. 
10.  Ramus,  Schol.  Dialect.  Lie. 
i.,  and  L.  ii.  c  i.  p.  351  et  seq. 
Spencer,  Log.,  p.  11.  Downara,  In 
Rami  Dial.,  L.  i.  c.  2,  p  14.  Peri- 
onius,  De  Dialectica,  L  i.  p.  6 
(1544).  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Artium 
$ive  Logica,  L.  iv.  c  ix.  p.  217. 


(  Pars  de  Propoeitio.  ) 
VIIL  Looica,  \  >  v. 

(  Pars  de  Judicio.  ) 


Timpler,  Sgst.  Log.,  p.  49. 


/  Doctrina  Diridendi.        \  v.  Timpler,  Sgst.  Log.,  p.  51.  Isen- 
IX.  Looica,  J  Doctrina  Dcnnicndi.        :      doom,  Effata,  Cent.  i.    Eff.  57. 

(  Doctrina  Arguracntandi.  )     Bocthius,  (Augustin,  Fonseca,  etc.) 
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X.  Loqica, 


XL  Logica, 


XII.  Looic a, 


XI1L  Loo  i  ex 


Simplicis 

onis. 
Jadicu. 


Apprehensi- 


Noetka  (mdius  Noema-I 
Synthetica.  tica). 


fy.  Tirapler,  Sgst.  Log.,  52. 

Eff'ata,  Cent  i.  Eff.  58. 
►Iscndoorn,  Cursus  Logieus,  p.  31,  and 
Effata,  Cent.  i.  f  59.   Noldius,  Log. 
Rx.,  p.  9.  Aquinas. 


1.  Ideas  (notions). 

2.  Judgment. 

3.  Reasoning. 

4.  Method. 


jZ.'  Art  de  Pcnser,  Part  i.  Clericus, 

Logica,  adopts   this  division,  but 

makes  Method  third, 
fourth. 


1.  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

2.  Doctrine  of  Method. 


Kant,  Logik;  Krug,  LogKh. 


1st.  Culled  Analytic  by  Mete,  Instil.  Log.    Twcsten,  Die  Logik, 
inti^soiulire  die  Analytik,  p.  lii.    Esscr,  Logik,   Part  L 

2d.  Called  Systematic  or  Architectonic   by  Bachmann,  Logik, 
Part  ii. 

Called  Synthetic  by  Esser  (who  includes  under  it  also  Applied 
Logic),  Logik,  Part  ii. 

SThematica — de  materia  \ 
operationi   Logica  /Mark   Duncan,   Institution*  Logica, 
subjecta.  \     Proleg.  c.  iii.  *  2,  p.  22.  Bargersdi- 

Organica  —  de     instru-  V     cius,  Instil.  Log.,  L.  L  c  i.  p.  5. 
mentis  sciendi.  ) 


Communis, 


1.  Deordinibus  re  rum  gencralibtts ' 
ct  attributi*  commnni 

2.  De  Vocibus  et  Oratione. 

3.  De  Ideis  simpliribas  ct  apprc- 
hensione  simplici  dirigenda. 

4.  De  Judicio  et  Propositione. 

5.  De  Dbcursu. 

6.  De  Dispositione  sen  Methodo. 


XIV.  Logica/  Specialis. 


Genesis 

sen 
Invcntio 


tio.  ) 


Genesis  stricta. 
G« 


Analytica. 


Anttl-VRig-  UaalyticaandCritica. 

In  online  ad 

stricte  dicta. 
In  online  ad  alios  —  Interprctativa 

vg!  1 1 l* niitTictiticiL  utMicticii. 

Hermencutica  analytica. 
Analytica  stricta  vel  in  specie. 


Theophilus 
Gale  (Logica, 
1681)  follows 
(besides  Keo- 
kcrmann  and 
Burgersdyk) 
principally 
Clauberg  and 
L'Art  de  Pen- 
r  of  Port 
KoyaL 
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xv.  loo,  J  ^t^r^if.  ™.p^.**~*..v^, 

/      ology  and  Applied 
\      Logic  of  ~ 


XVI. 


(  On  Adrastean  order,  etc.  of  the  books  of  the  Organon,  vide 
Ramus,  Scholat  Dial.,  L.  ii.,  c.  8.,  p.  354.    Piccartus,  la 

p.  1  tt  $eq. 


1 


XVI.*  Logics,- 
partes, 


XVH.  Looica, 


1.  Tlffi  vi?f 

2.  JltfA 

3.  n«pl  Kptatvs. 

4.  n*pl  haroias. 

,  5.  Ilipl  fttdiSov. 


pwrr,s  iyyolas,  Or> 


Eugenius  Diaconas,  Aayooj,  p. 
144. 


A  division  different  in  i 
is  given  in  his  Latin  Logic, 
Proleg.  §  51,  p.  22.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  division  in  the  Latin 
Logic  is  omitted  in  the  Italian,  or 
rather  reduced  to  the 
the  fifth  divided  into  two. 


(Vetus. 
XVIII.  LooicaX 


/  ] 


Nova. 


(  Porjyftyrii  Isng. .  .  .  ) 

<Prued.   >  Isendoorn,  Effata,  Cent  1. 

(  Interjiret   ) 

Analyt  Pr   \  Reason  of  terms,  Pacins,  Com- 

Andy.  Post   I  mtntinOrg.,lnPwjth,Iiag. 

Sa: :::::::  j  *s- 


XIX.  Looica,  J  fApodictica. 

f  2v\Xoyurruc(i.  1  Topica. 
V  ( Sophistic*. 


Isendoorn,  Effata,  Cent.  i. 
Eff.  56.  (From  John  Hos- 
pinian,    De  Controvertiis 


XX  Looica,  )  (  Analytica. 

)  ZvAAryumrft;. 4 
f  J  Dialectic*. 


Prior. 
Posterior. 
Topica. 
Sophistica. 


Vossius,  Df  Xatura 
Artium  rive  de  Ixh 
gica,  L.  iv.  c.  IX- 
p.  220. 
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XXI.  Looica 


C  prodromus   dc  Interpretatione. 
°*"  •<  universe      dc  Syllogismo. 
|  speciatcm    de  Demonstrations 


(  Analy 

l  (  prodromus  de  Ca 

V  Dialectic*   j  ^°  TCri8'mi* 
{  de  Syll.  sophistic 


Categoriis. 

i. 

co  sive  pirastico. 


Vossius,  De  Na- 
»,p. 


XXU.  Looica, 

\  Dialectica. 
1  Analytic* 

i  Aristotle,  in  Laertius  v.  Vossius, 
>■  De  Nat.  Art.  nve  De  ljugica,  L. 
)      iv.  c.  be.  §  11,  p.  219. 

de 

f  Rebus  quae  significantur. 
(  Vocibus  que  significant. 

|  Stoicorutn,  see  Vossitts,  De  Nat. 
>■  Art.  tive  De  Logica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 
I       ♦  7,  p.  218. 

XXIV.  Looic* 
partes  de 

(  Loqucndo. 

J  Eloquendo.  | 
J  Proloqncndo.  \ 
^  I'roloquiorum  samma.  , 

( Varro,  vide  Vosbius,  De  Nat.  Art., 
L.  iv.  c.  ix.  §  8,  p.  219. 

i  Ilpbt  itiptaw. 
Looica,  <  Tlpbi  */mW. 


)  Aristollo  (?)  in  Laertius,  L.  v.  $  28, 
J-  p.  284.  Alexander  Aphrod.  in 
)      nota  Aldobrandini. 


iHorjrttcfi,  Apprehcnsiva.  \ 
Kpivifiot  vel  Kptruc^i,       f  Caramnel  Lobkowits,  Rational*  et 
Judicativa.  >      Realis  Philotophia,  Logica  $eu 

AiaAutTucf),  Argumcnta-  V      Phil.  Rat.  Disp.  ii.  p.  3. 


\  tiva. 

(Divisio. 
^1!*      <  Derinirio. 
(.  • 


partes, 


(  Apodictica. 
Logics  J 

partes, 
Logica; 


(  Analytic*. 
(Topic*. 


I- 
Y 


Crellius,  Iaagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Crellius,  Iaagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 
Isendoorn,  Ejffata,Ceau  i.  Eff.  54. 


|  Crellius, 


Itagoge,  rars.  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Stoicheiology  (pure)  should  contain  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Deduction  or  Induction.  Deduction,  Induction,  Definition,  Division, 
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from  the  laws  of  thought,  should  come  under  pure  Methodology.  All  are  pro- 
ceases  (v.  Cassalpinus,  Quctst.  Perip.  svb  init.) 

Perhaps,  1°,  Formal  Logic  (from  the  laws  of  thought  proper)  should  be 
distinguished  from,  2°,  Abstract  Logic  (material,  but  of  abstract  general  mat- 
ter) ;  and  then,  3°,  A  Psychological  Logic  might  be  added  as  a  third  part, 
considering  how  Reasoning,  etc.,  is  affected  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 
Applied  Logic  is  properly  the  several  sciences. 

Or  may  not  Induction  and  Deduction  come  under  abstract  Material  Logic  ? 


IV. 


LAWS  OF  THOUGHT. 
(Seep.^.) 


C  is  either  r  or  son  T. 


The  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  tho  other,  but  only 
through  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  only  exists  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  others.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Identity  and  Contradiction  cannot  move,  —  cannot  be  applied,  except 
through  supposing  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and  this  last  cannot  be 
conceived  existent,  except  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  former.  They 
are  thus  coordinate  but  inseparable.  Begin  with  any  one,  the  other  two 
follow  as  corollaries. 

I.  —  PaiMAHT  Lawb  or  Thought,  —  ih  general 

See  the  following  authors  on :  —  Dreier,  DLyut.  ad  Pkilosophiam  Primam, 
Disp.  v.  Aristotle,  AnalyU  Post.  i.  c.  11,  §§  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Schramm,  Pkiloso- 
phia  ArUlofeiica,  p.  36.  Lippius,  Meiaphysica  Magna,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  71  et  seq. 
Stahl,  llegulcs.  Philosophical,  Tit.  i.,  reg.  i.  p.  2  et  seq.,  reg.  ii.  p.  8  et  seq..  Tit. 
xix.  reg.  viii.,  p.  520  et  seq.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophirum,  r.  Meiaphysica. 
Bistcrlcld  evolves  all  out  of  ens,  —  ens  ext.  See  Philosophia  Prima,  c  ii.  p.  24 
el  seq.    Bobrik,  System  der  LogOc,  §  70,  p.  247  et  seq. 
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Laws  of  Thought  are  of  two  kinds :  —  1°.  The  laws  of  the  Thinkable,  — 
Identity,  Contradiction,  etc.  2°.  The  laws  of  Thinking  in  a  strict  sense  — viz. 
laws  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  See  Scheidler,  Psychologies 
15,  ed.  1833. 

That  they  belong  to  Logic :  —  Ramus,  Schol.  Dial.,  L.  ixn  p.  549. 

Is  Affirmation  or  Negation  prior  in  order  of  thought  ?  and  thus  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of  the  Laws  among  themselves,  as  coordinate  or  derived ;  (see 
separate  Laws).  Fracastorius,  Opera,  De  Iiilellectione,  L.  i.  f.  1 25  b.,  makes 
negation  an  act  prior  to  affirmation ;  therefore,  principle  of  Contradiction  prior 
to  principle  of  Identity.  —  Esser,  Logik,  §  28,  p.  57.  Sigwart,  Uandlmch  zu 
Vorlexunyen  iiber  die  Logik,  §  88  et  seq.  Piccolomineus,  De  Mente  Humana,  L. 
hi.,  c.  4.  p.  1301,  on  question  —  Is  affirmative  or  negative  prior  ?  Schulz,  Prilf. 
der  Kant.  Kril.  der  reinen  Vernunfl,  I.  p.  78,  2d  ed.  Weiss,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik, 
§  81  el  seq.  pp.  61,  62,  1805.  Castillon,  Memoires  de  PAcade'mie  de  Berlin 
(1803)  p.  8  (Contradiction  and  Identity  coordinate).  A.  Andreas,  In  Arist. 
Metaph.  iv.  Qu.  5.  p.  21.  (Affirmative  prior  to  negative.)  Leibnitz,  CEuvres 
Philosophiques,  Nouv.  Essais,  L.  iv.  eh.  2,  §  1,  p.  327,  ed.  Raspe.  (Identity  prior 
to  Contradiction.)  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  55,  288  —  (Contradiction  first,  Identity 
second).  Derodon,  Metaphysica,  c.  iii.,  p.  75  et  seq.  1669.  (Contradiction  first, 
Excluded  Middle  second,  Identity  third).  Fonseca,  In  Metaph.,  1. 849.  Biunde, 
Psychologic,  Vol.  I.,  part  ii.,  §  151,  p.  159.  (That  principle  of  Contradiction 
and  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus 
hold.)  Nie.  Taurellus,  Philosophies  Triumphus,  etc.,  p.  124.  Araheim,  1617. 
"  Cum  simplex  aliqua  sit  affirmatio,  negatio  non  item,  hanc  illam  sequi  conclu- 
dimus,"  etc.    Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosvjthicum,  v.  Metaphysica. 

By  whom  introduced  into  Logic :  —  Eberstein  ( Uber  die  Beschaffenheit  der 
Logik  und  Metaphysik  der  reinen  Peripateliker,  p.  21,  Halle,  1800)  says  that 
Darjes,  in  1737,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Principle  of  Contradiction  into 
Logic.  That  Burner,  and  not  Reimarus,  first  introduced  principle  of  Identity 
into  Logic,  see  Bobrik,  Logik,  §  70,  p.  249. 

II.—  Primary  Laws  op  Thocoht,  — ix  particular. 

1.  Principle  of  Identity.  M  Omne  ens  est  ens."  Held  good  by  Antonius 
Andreas,  In  Metaph.  iv.,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Metaph.  L  p.  849;  melius 
apud  Suarez,  Select  Disp.  Metaph.  Disp.  iii.  sect.  iii.  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Meta- 
pftysica,  c.  iii.,  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant,  Methotl  to  Science,  pp.  133 — 136  and  after. 
(Splits  it  absurdly.)  Boethius  — 44  Nulla  propositio  est  verior  ilia  in  qua  idem 
pnedicatur  de  seipso."  (Versor,  In  P.  Hitpani  Summulas  fogicaies,  Tr.  vii., 
p.  441  £lst  ed.  1487);  et  Buridanus,  In  Sophism.')  44  Propositiones  illas  oportet 
esse  notissimas  per  se  in  quibus  idem  de  se  ipso  praxlicatur,  ut 4  Homo  est 
homo/  vel  quarum  prsedicata  in  definitionibus  subjectarum  iifehiduntur,  ut 
'Homo  est  animal."*  Aquinas,  Contra  Gcntifes,  L.  i.  c.  10.  Opera  T.  XVIIL 
p.  7,  Venet.  1786.  Prior  to  principle  of  Contradiction  —  Leibnitz,  Houveaux 
Essais, p.  877.   Burner,  Principes  du  Raissonnement,  II.  art  21,  p.  204.  Rejected 
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as  identical  and  nugatory  by  Fonseca,  loc.  ciL  Suarez,  loc.  cit.  Wolf,  Ontolo- 
gia,  §§  55,  288,  calls  it  Principium  Certitudinis,  and  derives  it  from  Principium 
Contradictionis. 

2.  Principle  of  Contradiction  —  i^ttc/ia  Trjs  in'Tupdirms. 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iii.  3 ;  x.  5.  (Fonseca,  In  Meiaph.  T.  I.,  p.  850,  L.  iv. 
(HL)  c  iii.)  Anal.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  11  c.  2,  §  IS.  (On  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see 
Mansers  Prolegomena,  pp.  236,  237.)  Stahl,  Regula  Philosophical  Tit  i.  reg.  i. 
Suarez,  Select  Disp.  PhiL,  Disp.  iii.  §  3.  Timpler,  Metaph.  L.  i.,  c.  8  qu.  14. 
Derodon,  Metaphysica,  p.  75  etc.  Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  73.  Ber- 
nardi,  The*.  Aristot.,  vv.  Principium,  Contradictio.  Leibnitz,  (Euvrea  Philoso- 
phiques,  Nouv.  Essn  L.  iv.  c.  2.  Ramus,  "  Axioma  Contradictionis,"  Scholat , 
Dial.  L.  ix.  c.  L,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  1,  p.  548.  Gul.  Xylander,  Institution?*  Aphoristicce 
Logices  Aristot.,  p.  24  (1577),  44  Principium  principiorum  hoc.  est,  lex  Contra- 
dictionis." Fhiloponus,  ty*na  -ri>i  Ajti^mUtms,  v.  In  Post.  An.  f.  30  b.  et  seq. 
Ammonius,  &{/u>pa  t»j»  hmtfiatm,  In  De  Interpret,  f.  94,  Aid.  1503 ;  but  princi- 
pium Exclusi  Medii,  Scheibler,  Topica,c.  19.  On  Definition  of  Contradictories, 
v.  Scheibler,  Ibid.  On  Two  Principles  of  Contradiction,  —  Negative  and 
Positive,  v.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  In  An.  Post.  i.  t  83,  p.  807. 

Conditions  of.  —  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.,  c.  6.  Beruardi,  Thesaurus  Arist., 
v.  Contrail.,  p.  800. 

Proof  attempted  by  —  Clauberg,  Ontosophia,  §  26  (Degerando,  Histoire  de 
Philosophic  T.  II.  p.  57),  through  Excluded  Middle. 

3.  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle  —  htf*/*a  tuuprrud*. 

"'Atimfui  tuufwrurAr,  divisivum,  dicitur  a  Gracis  principium  contradict  ionit 
affirmativum ;  »  Oportet  de  omni  re  amnnare  aut  ncgare,' "  Goclenius,  Lexicon 
PhUosophicum.  Lat  p.  136.  Zabarella,  In  An.  Post.,  L.  i.,  text  83,  Ojtera 
Logica,  p.  807.  Conimbricenses,  In  Org.,  II.  125.  Lucian,  O/tera,  II.  p.  44 
(ed.  Hemsterhuis).  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.  (iii.)  c.  7  ;  An.  Post.,  L.  i.  2 ;  ii. 
13  (Mansel's  Prolegomena,  p.  236).  Joannes  Philoponus  (v.  Bernardi,  Thes.  v. 
Contrail,  p.  800).  Piccartus.  Isagoge,  pp.  290,  291.  Javellus,  In  Metaph.,  L. 
iv.  qu.  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  sect  8,  §  5.  Stahl,  Regula  I'hilos., 
Tit.  I  reg.  2.  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  27,  29,  56,  71,  498.  Fonseca,  In  Metaj>h., 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  qu.  1.  el  seq.,  T.  I.  p.  850.  (This  principle  not  first)  Timpler, 
Metaphysica,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  qu.  15.  Derodon,  Metaph^  p.  76.  (Secundum  princi- 
pium.) Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  pp.  72,  75.  Chauvin,  lexicon  PhUo- 
sophicum, v.  Metaphysica.  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  19.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Disp. 
Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  §  3  (Caramuel,  Rat.  et  Real.  Phil.,  §  452,  p.  68). 

Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Affirmative,  —  Javellus,  /.  c.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Metaph.,  D.  iii.  §  8.  Leibnitz, 
Qiucres  Philosophiques,  Nouv.  Ess.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  827. 

Negative, —  Fonseca,  Disp.  Met.  Disp.  iv.  c.  8,  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph., 
Disp.  iii.  §  8.    Stahl,  Reg.  Phil.  Tit  i.  reg.  2. 

Whether  a  valid  and  legitimate  Law. 
Fischer,  Logii;%  64  et  seq.  (Negative).  —  Made  first  of  all  principles  by 
Alexander  de  Ales,  Metaph.,  xiv.  text  9:  "  Conceptus  omnes  simplices,  ut 
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resolvuntur  ad  ens,  ita  omnes  conccptus  compositi  resolvuntar  ad  hoc  princi- 
pium  —  Jk  quofiltet  affirmatio  vel  negatio."  3.  Pieus '  Mirandulanus  (after  Aris- 
totle), Conclusion**,  Opera,  p.  90.  Philoponus,  In  An.  Post.  i.  f.  9  b,  (Brandts, 
Scholia,  p.  1 99).  Tb  r  airay  <pd»tu  *f  4»o^«u,  i,  tit  rb  A8.Wrw  Aw«$««4«  Xa*i0ov*«. 
Aristotle,  An.  Post.  i.  C.  11.  §  3.  'Artist,  Si  iyriAwts  1,t  ofric  Ira  prr^  K<& 
air^y.  An.  /*©.«/.  i.e.  2,  §  IS.  Mtratb  iurrtfdtrtmi  abtc  fooVxrrai  ovbiv.  Afetaph. 
L.  ili.  e.  7.  'Er«l  Airii£a<x«aj  ov&p  d*&  u.4<rov,  pewtphv  on  iv  ro?t  iyamint  (trrcu  rb 
fura^i.  Physiea,  L.  v.  e.  3,  §  5.  Sec  also  Post.  An.  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  4,  p  414  ;  c.  2 
§  IS,  p.  417 ;  c.  1 1,  §  3,  p.  440  (vide  Seheibler,  Topica,  c.  19;  and  Mansel's 
Prolegomena,  p.  236,  on  Aristotle). 

4.  Principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent. 

That  can  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Wolf,  Ontologia,  §  70.    Baumgarten,  Metaphysii;§  18. 

Jakob,  Gnindrvs  tier  allgemeinen  Lngik  und  Kritvtche  AngfangsgrQnde  der 
aUgemeinen  Mctaphysil;  p.  38,  3d  ed.,  1 794.    (See  Kieaewctter,  /.  c.) 

That  not  to  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Kiesewctter,  Allgc.meine  lAgik ;  Weitere  An*einander*etzung,VA.  ad  §§  20, 
21,  p.  57  et  »cq.    Hume,  On  Human  Nature,  Book  i.  part  ill.  §  8.  Schulze, 
Logik,  §  18,  5th  ed.,  1831. 


V. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  OF  LOGICAL  FORMS  -  GENERAL  RESULTS 

—  FRAGMENTS. 

I.— Extract  from  Prospectus  or  "Essat  towards  a  New  Axalttic  of 

Logical  Forms." 

(First  published  in  1846.1   Sec  pp.  102,  172.  —  Ed.) 

"  AW,  ichat  has  been  the  source  of  all  these  evilt,  I  proceed  to  relate,  and  thall  clearly  con- 
vine  r  those  who  have  an  intellect  and  a  will  to  attend,  —  that  a  tririol  slip  in  the  elementary 
precepts  of  a  Logical  Theory  becomes  the  cause  of  mightiest  errors  in  thai  Theory  itself."  — 
Galen.   (De  TemperametUis,  1.  i.  c.  6.) 

"This  New  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  simplify  the  old;  — to 
place  the  keystone  in  the  Aristotclic  arch.  Of  Abstract  Logic,  the  theory,  in 
particular  of  Syllogism  (bating  some  improvements,  and  some  errors  of  detail), 
remains  where  it  was  left  by  the  genius  of  the  Stagirite ;  if  it  have  not  rec  eded, 


I  An  extract,  corresponding  in  part  with 
that  now  *i veu  from  the  Prospect iw  of '« E*«»y 
toward*  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forma," 

1 


is  republished  in  the  Discussions  on  Pfc»7o*©/  *y, 
p.  6S0.  To  thia  extract  the  Anthor  hat  pre- 
fixed the  following  notice  regarding  the  date 
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still  less  has  it  advanced.  It  contains  the  truth ;  but  the  truth,  partially,  and 
not  always  correctly,  developed,  —  in  complexity,  —  even  in  confusion.  And 
why  ?  Because  Aristotle,  by  an  oversight,  marvellous  certainly  in  him,  was 
prematurely  arrested  in  his  analysis ;  began  his  synthesis  before  he  had  fullv 
sifted  the  elements  to  be  recomposed;  and,  thus,  the  system  which,  almost 
spontaneously,  would  have  evolved  itself  into  unity  and  order,  he  laboriously, 
and  yet  imperfectly,  constructed  by  sheer  intellectual  force,  under  a  load  of 
limitations  and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming  the  symmetry,  has  seri- 
ously impeded  the  usefulness,  of  the  science.  This  imperfection,  as  I  said,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  New  Analytic  to  supply. 

"In  the  first  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllogism 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in  the 
two  correlative  and  counter  whole*  (Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension,  and 
(Logical)  of  Extension ;  the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole  being  the  minor 
premise  in  the  other,  etc.  —  Thus  is  relieved  a  radical  defect  and  vital  inconsis- 
tency in  the  present  logical  system. 

44  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  truth,  —  That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simple  logical  postulate, 
—To  state  exjtlicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  From  the  consistent  application 
of  this  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never 
fairly  obeyed,  it  follows: — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
quantity,  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for  manifest  reasons, 
elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  the  predicatey  of 
a  judgment  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  will  be  proved 
against  Aristotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alia,  the  ensuing  results: 

44 1°.  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  subject  or  predi- 
cate, are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular,  as  opposed  to  definite,  quantity ; 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive minimum  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  universal  (general),  and  quantity 
singular  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of 
which  we  ought  to  hear  in  Logic ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite  that  particular,  it 
is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities  have  any  (and  the 
same)  logical  avail. 

44  2°.  The  revocation  of  the  two  Terms  of  a  proposition  to  their  true  relation  ; 
a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  predicate. 

44  3°.  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion  of  Propositions  from  three 
species  to  one,  —  that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"  4°.  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon. 

of  bis  doctrine  of  the  Quantification  of  the  a  thorough  quantification  of  the  predicate,  in 
Predicate :— " Touching  the  principle  of  an  affirmative  propositions, 
explicitly  Quantified  PrntUaU,  I  had,  by  1833,  "  Before  1840, 1  had,  however,  become  con- 
become  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  exteud  vinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
nnci  correct  the  logical  doctrine  upon  this  principle  equally  to  negatives;  fori  find,  by 
point  In  the  article  on  Logic  (in  the  Win-  academical  documents,  that  in  that  year,  at 
ftwrgaJtrtrfrie)  first  pobllslied  in  1888,  the  theory  latest,  I  had  publicly  tauBht  the  mtexchuive 
of  Induction  there  maintained  proceed,  on    doctrine."  -  Ducwiwm,  p.  650.  -  Ed. 
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"  5'.  The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of 
Syllogism. 

44  6°.  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

44  7°.  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibility  of  Three  syllogistirFigures ; 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

44  8°.  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  unessential  variation  in  syllogistic 
form ;  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of  the  other 
figures  to  the  first 

44  9°.  An  enouncement  of  one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure. 

44 10°.  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods;  with 

44 1 1°.  Their  amplification  in  number  ( thirty-six )  ; 

44 12°.  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures;  and, 

14 18°.  Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  every  sche- 
matic difference. 

44 14°.  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  an  opposition  and 
subordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutually  containing  and 
contained,  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension, 

44 15°.  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions  ;  whereas, 
in  the  first  the  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  con- 

d  *0t% 

"  16°.  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

44 1 7°.  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

44 18°.  That  the  first,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension  are 
in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifferently. 

44 In  the  third  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be  given,  wholly 
different  in  principle  and  perfection  from  those  which  have  bceu  previously 
proposed ;  and  showing  out,  in  all  their  old  and  new  applications,  the  preposi- 
tional and  syllogistic  forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  simplicity. 

"This  Essay  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  There  will  be  contained,— in 
theirs/,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  itself;  in  the  second,  an 
historical  notice  of  any  occasional  anticipations  of  its  several  parts  which  break 
out  in  the  writings  of  previous  philosophers. 

44  Thus,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  forms  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  in 
ordinary  use,  but  which  the  ancient  logic  continued  to  ignore,  are  now  openly 
recognized  as  legitimate ;  and  many  relations,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now 
come  forward  into  the  light.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Logic  certainly 
becomes  more  complex.  But,  on  the  other,  this  increased  complexity  proves 
only  to  l)e  a  higher  development  The  developed  Syllogism  is,  in  effect, 
recalled,  from  multitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its  laws,  e re- 
while  many,  are  now  few,  —  we  might  say  one  alone,  — but  thoroughgoing.  The 
exceptions,  formerly  so  perplexing,  have  fallen  away ;  and  the  once  formidable 
array  of  limitary  rules  has  vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true 
character  of  beauty,  — a*  One  at  once  and  Various.    Logic  thus  accomplishes 
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its  final  destination ;  for  as  '  Thrice-greatest  Hermes,'  speaking  in  the  mind  of 
Plato,  has  expressed  it,  —  'The  end  of  Philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  Unity:" 

II.  —  Logic,  —  Its  Postulates. 

(November  1848  —  See  p.  81.) 

L  To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  In  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  meaning.  Thus  in  the 
proposition  ^len  are  animals,  we  should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the 
term  men  means  all  or  some  men, —  whether  the  term  animals  means  all  or  some 
animals ;  in  short,  to  quantify  both  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
This  postulate  applies  both  to  Propositions  and  to  Syllogisms.1 

II.  Throughout  the  same  Proposition,  or  Immediate  (not  mediate)  Reason- 
ing, to  use  the  same  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  to  express  the  same 
thought »  (that  is,  in  the  same  Extension  and  Comprehension),  and  thus  iden- 
tity to  be  presumed. 

Thus  a  particular  in  one  (prejacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate  reasoning, 
though  indefinite,  should  denote  the  same  part  in  the  other.  This  postulate 
applies  to  inference  immediate,  e.  g.  Conversion. 

Predcsignate  in  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism),  in  same  sense, 
both  Collective  or  both  Distributive.  That  one  term  of  a  proposition  or  syllo- 
gism should  not  be  used  diatributively  and  another  collectively. 

III.  And,  e  contra,  throughout  the  same  logical  unity  (immediate  reasoning), 
to  denote  and  presume  denoted  the  same  sense  (notion  or  judgment)  by  the 
same  term  or  terms.* 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  different  propositions  of  a  Mediate  Inference. 

IV.  (or  V.)  To  leave,  if  necessary,  the  thought  undetermined,  as  subjectively 
uncertain,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  far  as  certain  or  determinable.    Thus  a 


l  See  (quoted  by  Wallia,  Logita.  p.  291),  Ar- 
istotle, An.  Prior.,  L.  i.,  c.  83  (1'acius,  c.  32,  SS 
2.  3,  4,  p.  201),  aud  Ramus  (from  Downam,  In 
P.  Rami  Dialttt,,  L.  il.,  c  9,  p.  410):  What  la 
understood  to  be  supplied;  [Ramus  Dial.,  L. 
II.,  c.  9.  '*  Si  qua  [de  argumentation!*  conse- 
queutia  propter  crypslii)  dubitatio  luertt,  ex- 
plcnda  quo*  desunt;  amputanda  quic  super- 
eunt;  ct  pars  qujrlibet  in  locum  rodigenda 
situ  est."]  [Cf.  Ploucquct,  Etemenla  Philono. 
pfii*  Contemplative,,  f  29,  p.  6.  Stutgardtar, 
1m 8.  "  Secundum  sentum  logicum  cum  omni 
tertnino  Jungcndum  est  signum  quantitatis." 
—  Ed.J 

*  That  words  must  be  used  in  the  same 
sense.  See  Aristotle,  Anal.  Prior.,  L.  i.,  cc.  83, 
84.  35.  3!5.  87,  etc. 

3  If  these  postulates  (II.  and  ITT.)  were  not 
cogent,  we  could  not  convert,  at  least  not  use 


tha  converted  proposition  (unless  the  I.  were 

cogent,  the  cortvertenda  would  be  false).  Ait 
man  is  (an)  animal,  is  converted  into  Some  an- 
imal is  [all)  man.  But  if  the  some  animal  here 
were  not  thought  in  and  limited  to  the  sen*; 
of  the  convertend,  it  would  be  false.  So  In 
the  hypothetical  proposition,  If  the  Chinese 
art  Mohammedans,  they  are  (some)  infidels ;  tlie 
word  infidel,  unless  thought  in  a  meaning 
limited  to  and  true  of  Mohammedan*,  is  inept. 
But  if  it  he  so  limited,  we  can  (contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  logicians)  argue  back 
from  the  position  of  the  consequent  to  the 
position  of  the  antecedent,  and  from  the  sub- 
lation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  sublatlon  of 
the  consequent,  though  false.  If  not  granted, 
Logic  is  a  mere  childish  play  with  the  ragne- 
ness  and  ambiguities  of  language.  [Cf.  Titius, 
Ars  Cogilandi,  c.  xli.,  f  26  —  Ed.] 
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whole  may  be  truly  predicable,  though  we  know  only  the  truth  of  it  as  a  part 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  nay  some  at  least  when  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  determinately,  either  that  some  only  or  that  ail  is  true. 

(January  1850.) 

IIL  (or  IV.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  reasoning,  to  denote,  that  an- 
other  part,  other,  or  some,  is  used  in  the  conclusion,  from  what  was  in  the  antece- 
dent.   Inference  of  Sub-contrariety. 

That  the  some,  if  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  some  only,  —  this  by  pre- 
sumption. 

That  the  Term  (Subject,  or  Predicate)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be  converted 
with  its  quantity  unchanged,  L  e.  in  the  same  extension.  This  violated,  and 
violation  cause  of  error  and  confusion.  No  per  acculens,  for  the  real  terms 
compared  are  the  quantified  terms,  and  we  convert  only  the  terms  compared  in 
the  prujacent  or  convertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  i.  in  the  same  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  converted.  As  before  stated,  such  terms  are  new  and  different 
No  Contraposition,  for  contraposition  is  only  true  in  some  cases,  and  even  in 
these  it  is  true  accidentally,  not  by  conversion,  but  through  contradiction  ;  u  e., 
same  Comprehension. 

That  we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the  logical  process, 
and  not  infer  the  validity  of  the  logical  process  from  its  accidental  truth.  Con- 
version per  accident,  and  Contraposition,  being  thus  accidentally  true  in  some 
cases  only,  are  logically  inept  as  not  true  in  all. 

To  translate  ont  of  the  complexity,  redundance,  deficiency,  of  common  lan- 
guage into  logical  simplicity,  precision,  and  integrity.1 

(December  1849.) 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form  is  only  man- 
ifested in  application  to  some  matter,  Logic  postulates  to  employ  any  matter  in 
its  examples. 

(January  1850.) 

That  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  language  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  ordinary  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and  Limitative  proposi- 
tions in  which  the  predicate  and  subject  are  p  redesign  a  ted,  are  to  be  rendered 
into  logical  simplicity. 

(May  1850.) 

As  Logic  is  a  formal  science,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  by  abstract  for- 
mulae, we  should  know,  therefore,  nothing  of  the  notions  and  their  relations 
except  ex  facie  of  the  propositions.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  overtly  quan- 
tify in  "  the  predicate. 

l  Se«  p.  612,  note  L  —  Ed. 
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HI.  —  Quantification  of  Predicate, —  Immediate  Inference,  —  Cow- 

version,  —  Opposition.1 

(See  pp.  172,  185.) 

We  now  proceed  to  what  has  been  usually  treated  under  the  relation  of 
Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matter  of  Inference  altogether,  but  which  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  as  a  species  of  Inference,  or  Rea- 
soning, or  Argumentation,  than  as  merely  a  preparatory  doctrine.  For  in  so 
far  as  these  relations  of  Propositions  warrant  us,  one  being  given,  to  educe 
from  it  another,  —  this  is  manifestly  an  inference  or  reasoning.  Why  it  has 
not  always  been  considered  in  this  light  is  evident  The  inference  is  immedi- 
ate ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  proposition  is  necessitated,  directly  and 
without  a  medium,  by  the  first.  There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two 
notions  in  this  species  of  argumentation;  and  the  logicians  have  in  general 
limited  reasoning  or  inference  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of 
the  correlation  of  two  others,  and  have  thus  always  supposed  the  necessity  of 
three  terms  or  collated  notions. 

But  they  have  not  only  been,  with  few  exceptions,  unsystematic  in  their  pro- 
cedure, they  have  all  of  them  (if  I  am  not  myself  mistaken)  been  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  in  their  relative  doctrine. 

There  are  various  Immediate  Inferences  of  one  proposition  from  another. 
Of  these  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  logicians  ;  whilst  what  they 
teach  in  regard  to  those  which  they  do  consider,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with 
the  truth. 

I  hhiill  make  no  previous  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  species  of  Immedi- 
ate Inference  ;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  this  order :  I  shall  consider,  1°,  Tho«e 
which  have  been  considered  by  the  logicians ;  and,  2°,  Those  which  have  not. 
And  in  treating  of  the  first  group,  I  shall  preface  what  I  think  the  true  doctrine 
by  a  view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  books. 

The  first  of  these  is  Conversion.  When,  in  a  categorical  proposition  (for  to 
this  we  now  limit  our  consideration),  the  Subject  and  Predicate  are  transposed, 
that  is,  the  notion  which  was  previously  the  subject  becomes  the  predicate,  and 
the  notion  which  was  previously  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  the  propo- 
sition is  said  to  be  converted.*  The  proposition  given,  and  its  product,  are 
together  called  the  jutlicia  conversa,  or  propositions  conversat,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation  itself  in  which  the  two  judgments 
stand,  is  called  conversion,  reciprocation,  transposition,  and  sometimes  obcersion, 
(conversio,  reciprocatio,  transposiiio,  obversio ). 

1  Appendix  III.,  from  p.  614  to  p.  627,  was  ci*v  Ktrra.  robt  tows  ludwaXtr  ribt^rovt, 

usually  delivered  by  the  author  ac  a  Lecture,  pcr&  tov  avyaAifbtfaw.    Alexander,  /«  Am. 

supplementary  to  the  dootrlue  of  Convention  Pr.  i.  c.  4,  f.  16  b.   See  the  tame  iu  different 

as  given  p.  185.  —  Ed.  word*,  by  I'hilopouus  (Ammouiw),  I*  Am. 

3  [Dviluuionfl  of  convention  in  genera).  Pr.  1  c.  2,  f.  11  b.,  and  copied  from  him  by 

'hmurrpoQi  i<mt>  te<urrpo<t^  ru,  l'liilopo-  Matfentlnus,  /*  Am.  Pr,,  f.  3  b.   Cf.  Hoethius, 

nui  (or  Ammonium),  Im  Am.  Pr.  I.  e.  2,  f.  11  b.  Op*ra,  Introduriio  ad  Syiiofistnoi,  p.  674-  We- 

80  Ma^eii tinun,  h  Am.  Pr.  L  e.  2,  f.  S  b.  gelln,  in  Grrgorii  Amepomymi   PhO.  Symtag. 

Anouymti«,  Df  SyUogismo,  f.  42  b.    TlporJi-  (circa  1200),  L.  v.,  o.  12,  p.  621.  Nlocpborns 

«r««$  6jtt larpop^  *Vti  Koamrla  Mo  ltpora-  Blemmldas,  Epit.  Log.,  c.  81,  p.  221.] 
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The  original  or  given  proposition  is  called  the  Convene,  or  Converted,  some- 
times the  Prcejaceno,  Judgment  (judicium,  or  propositio,  conversum,  converm, 
prajacen* )  ;  the  other,  that  into  which  the  first  is  converted,  is  called  the  Con- 
certing, and  sometimes  the  Subjacent,  Judgment  ( propositio,  or  jud.  convertens, 
tubjacens).  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertend  (pr.  conver- 
tenda),  the  latter  the  Converse  (pr.  converse. ).    This  language  I  shall  use.1 

Such  is  the  doctrine  touching  Conversion  taught  even  to  the  present  day. 
This  in  my  view  is  beset  with  errors ;  but  all  these  errors  originate  in  two,  as 
these  two  are  cither  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  every  other. 

The  First  cardinal  error  is, — That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with  the 
quantified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  compared  in  the  Convertend,  and  which, 
of  course,  ought  to  reappear  without  change,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse, 
are  not  the  naked,  but  the  quantified  terms.  This  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations :  ' 

1°,  The  Terms  of  a  Proposition  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms  of  relation ; 
and  the  relation  here  is  the  relation  of  comparison. 

2°,  As  the  Prepositional  Terms  are  terms  of  comparison,  so  they  are  only 
compared  as  Quantities,  —  quantities  relative  to  each  other.  An  Aifirmative 
Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation,  a  Negative  Proposition  is 
simply  the  declaration  of  a  non-equation,  of  its  terms.  To  change,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  either,  or  of  both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  cor- 
relation, —  the  point  of  comparison  ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  dif- 
ferent, would  be  to  invert  the  terminal  interdependence ;  that  is,  to  make  the 
leas  the  greater,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

3°,  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remains  always  the  same ; 
that  is,  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  Converse  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Convertend.   It  was  only  from  overlooking  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 


l  See  p.  186.  —  En. 

[Names  for  toe  two  propositions  in  Conver- 
sion. 

I.  Name  for  the  two  correlative  proposi- 
tions —  Conversa,  Twesten,  Logik,  i  87,  Con- 
trapoeita,  Id.  ibid. 

II.  Original,  or  Given  Proposition. 

%)if  *poiryoup.*vti,  rponttpAini,  imorptpo- 
Hivri  wporaais  —  ff.  Strigelius   In  JhV 

lantkth.  Erot.  ZW.,  L.  ii.,  p.  681. 

,Ktmarp*<poucaA  wporiant,  Phlloponus, 
(quoted  by  Wcgelin,  /.  c.) 

b)  Conversa  («-  Convertenda)  vnlgo.  Scorns, 
Quastionts  in  Am  Prior.,  i  q.  12.  Corvinus, 
Instit.  Pkit..  *  610.  Ricbter,  Dt  Convtrrione, 
1740.  Hale  Magdeb.  Iisurajrorten,  Logita, 
f  278.  UlrMi,Aufti.  Log.ttMtt., » 182,  p.  186. 

C)  Couvertibitis  (raro). 

d)  Convertens,  Micraelitu,  Lrz.  Phi.  v.  Con- 
verrio.  Twesten,  Logik,  S  87.  Antecedent, 
8eotus,  L  e.   Strigelius,  L  e. 

e)  Prsriacens,  Scheibler,  Opera  Login  Dt  Prop- 
otitionibut.  Pars  iiL  c.  x.  p.  479. 

f )  Exposita,  A  Id  rich,  Comp.,  L.  i.  c.  2. 
Whately,  Logic,  p.  60.   Propositio  exposita 


or  exponens,  qnite  different  as  used  by  Logi- 
cians, v.  Schegklus,  In  Arist.  Org.  102  (and 
above,  p.  186.) 
g)  Convertenda,  Corvjnui,  toe.  tit.  Ricbter, 
tot.  tit. 

b)  Contraponens,  Twesten,  Hid. 
I)  Prior,  Boethlns,  Dt  Syilog.  CaUg.  L.  I.  Op- 
tra, p.  588. 

k)  Princlpium,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Verilaltm,  f  234. 
III.  Product  of  Conversion. 

a)  V  iyrtarp4<povca.   See  Strigelins,  lot.  tit 

b)  Convertens,  Subjacena,  Scotns,  Quastionts, 
In  An.  Prior. ,  i.  9, 24,  f.  276,  tt  passim.  K  nig, 
Logik,  i  66,  p.  206,  and  logicians  in  general. 

c)  Conversa,  Boethius,  Optra,  Introd.  ad  SyU.. 
pp.  676  tt  uq.,  687  '<  uq. ;  Melauchthon,  Er. 
ottmata,  L-  ii.  p  681,  and  Strigelius,  wi  lot. 
If  icraelius,  Lsx.  PkiL,  r.  Conttrtio.  No  Id- 
ins,  Lagua  Rerognita,  p.  268,  says  that  the 
first  should  more  probably  be  called  Con- 
vertibilis,  or  Convertenda,  and  the  second 
Conversa. 

d)  Conversum,  Twesten,  lot.  tit. 

e)  Contra  positum,  Id.  ibid. 

t)  Concluaio,  Darjes,  r,a  ad  Ytritatem,  f  281 
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(the  second  error  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert)  that  two  propositions, 
exactly  equal  in  quantity,  in  fact  the  same  proposition,  perhaps,  transposed, 
were  called  the  one  universal,  the  other  particular,  by  exclusive  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject 

4°,  Yet  was  it  of  no  consequence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  which  of  the 
notions  collated  were  Subject  or  Predicate ;  and  their  comparison,  with  the 
consequent  declaration  of  their  mutual  inconclusion  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  af- 
firmation or  negation,  of  no  more  real  difference  than  the  assertions,  — London 
is  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh, — Edinburgh  in  four  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London.  In  fact,  though  logicians  have  been  in  use  to  place  the 
subject  first,  the  predicate  last,  in  their  examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  ordinary  language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  even  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  which  is  the  determining  and  which  the  determined  notion. 
Out  of  logical  books,  the  predicate  is  found  almost  as  frequently  before  as  after 
the  subject,  and  this  in  all  languages.  You  recollect  the  first  words  of  the 
First  Olympiad  of  Pindar,  "Afurrw  &  tltmp, "  Best  is  water and  the  Vulgate 
(I  forget  how  it  is  rendered  in  our  English  translation)  has,  u  Magna  est  Ver- 
itas, et  pnevalebit."1  Alluding  to  tbo  Bible,  let  us  turn  up  any  Concordance 
under  any  adjective  title,  and  we  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  As 
the  adjective  great,  magnus,  has  last  occurred,  let  us  refer  to  Cruden  under  that 
simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find  —  "  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord — Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  —  Great  is  our  God  — 
Great  are  thy  works  —  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  —  Great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children  —  Great  is  thy  faithfulness  —  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  —  Great  is  my  boldness  —  Great  is  my  glorying  —  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  etc. 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

"  Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unlca  virtus," 

is  a  good  instance  of  the  predicate  being  placed  first 

The  Second  cardinal  error  of  the  logicians  is,  the  not  considering  that  the 
Predicate  has  always  a  quantity  in  thought,  as  much  as  the  Subject;  although 
this  quantity  be  frequently  not  explicitly  enounced,  as  unnecessary  in  the  com- 
mon employment  of  language  ;  for  the  determining  notion  or  predicate  being 
always  thought  as  at  least  adequate  to,  or  coextensive  with,  the  subject  or  de- 
termined notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  language  tends  ever 
to  elide  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity  recurs  the  moment 
that,  by  conversion,  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject  of  the  proposition-;  and 
to  omit  its  formal  statement  is  to  degrade  Logic  from  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sities of  thought,  to  an  idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  un- 
biassed consideration  of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you  that 
this  view  is  correct 

1°,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive  as  the  subject  is  easily  shown.  Take 
the  proposition,  —  All  animal  is  man,  or,  All  animals  are  men.    This  we  are 

i  1  tl.  Efldras  Ir.  41 :  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  lv.  41),  "  Greet  i>  troth,  and  mighty  above  all 
pncvalet."  In  the  English  version  (I.  Esdrma    things."  —  Kd. 
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conscious  is  absurd,  though  we  make  the  notion  man  or  men  as  wide  as  possible ; 
for  it  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say, —  All  animal  is  all  man,  or,  All  animals 
are  all  men.  We  feel  it  to  be  equally  absurd  as  if  we  said,  —  All  man  is  all 
animal,  or,  All  men  are  all  animals.  Here  we  are  aware  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  cannot  be  made  coextensive.  If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  absurdity, 
we  bring  the  two  notions  into  coex  tension,  by  restricting  the  wider.  If  we  say, 
—  Alan  is  animal  (llonto  est  animal),  we  think,  though  we  do  not  overtly 
enounce  it,  All  man  is  animaL  And  what  do  we  mean  here  by  animal  f  We 
do  not  think,  —  All,  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  can  make  this  indiffer- 
ently either  subject  or  predicate.  We  can  think,  — we  can  say,  Some  animal 
is  man,  that  is,  Some  or  All  Man  ;  and,  e  converso,  —  Man  (some  or  all)  if 
animal,  viz.,  some  animaL 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases  for  thinking  the  predicate, 
at  least,  as  extensive  as  the  subject.  Whether  it  be  absolutely,  that  is,  out  of 
relation,  more  extensive,  is  geue  rally  of  no  consequence;  and  hence  the 
common  reticence  of  common  language,  which  never  expresses  more  than 
can  be  understood,  —  which  always,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  strains  at 
ellipsis. 

2°,  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifies  the  Predicate  so  often  as  this 
determination  becomes  of  the  smallest  import  This  it  does  directly,  by  adding 
all,  some,  or  their  equivalent  prcdesignations,  to  the  predicate;  or  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  end  indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  form. 

»)  Directly,  —  as  Peter,  John,  James,  etc.,  are  all  the  Apostles  —  Mercury, 

Venus,  etc.,  are  CJs*a^  §f^^£  ^s^^i  f%^^e^n 

t>)  Dut  this  is  more  frequently  accomplished  indirectly,  by  the  equipollent 
forms  of  Limitation  or  Inclusion,  and  Exception.1 

For  example,  by  the  limitative  designations,  alone  or  only,  we  say, —  God 
alone  is  good,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  —  God  is  all  good,  that  is,  God  is 
all  that  is  good;  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility,  that  is,  Virtue  is  all  no/tie,  that  is,  all 
that  is  noble.9    The  symbols  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions  of  Chris- 


1  By  the  logicians  this  Is  called  simply  Ez- 
elusion,  and  the  particles,  ionium,  etc,  partic- 
uhr,  ezdusitet.  Till*,  I  think,  is  inaccurate; 
fur  it  is  inclusion,  limited  by  an  exclusion, 
that  is  meant.  —  (See  Sclieibler,  Opera  Logiax, 
P.  til.  c.  vll.  tit  8  p.  467  rl  sea.) 

*  (February  lHfiO.)  Ou  the  ludircct  Predes- 
ignation  of  the  Predicate  by  what  are  called 
the  Exclusive  and  Erriptice  particles. 

Karnes  of  the  particles. 

Latin,  —  vavi,  nniVm,  unit*;  wlus,  solum, 
sotummodo,  tanium,  tantummodo ;  duniaxat ; 
prercise ;  ad tr  quale.  Nihil  prxrlrr, — pTxrJtrquam, 
—  mi  nisi  non. 

Kn^Iish, —  ont,  only,  alone,  rrr/iui'ry/jr,  pre- 
""'ft  *°te,  *olelu,  nothing  but,  not  except, 
not  beyond. 

I.  These  particles  annexed  to  the  Subject 
prederignate  the  Predicate  universally,  or  to 
its  whole  extent,  denying  its  particularity  or 
indenuitnde,  and  definitely  limiting  it  to  the 


subject  alone.  As,  Man  alone  philosophizes 
(though  not  all  do).  7V  dog  alone  barks,  or, 
dogs  alone  bails  (though  some  do  not).  Man 
only  is  rational,  or,  No  animal  but  man  is  ro- 
Honat.  Nothing  but  rational  is  risible.  Of  ma- 
terial things  there  is  nothing  linng  {but)  not 
organized,  and  nothing  organized  not  living. 
God  alone  is  to  bs  teorshipptd.  Ood  is  ths 
single,  —  sole  object  of  worship.  Some  men  onltf 
are  elect. 

II.  Annexed  to  the  Predicate,  they  limit 
the  subject  to  the  predicate,  but  do  not  define 
its  quantity,  or  exclude  from  it  other  sub- 

are  only  (mm.    John  drinks  only  water. 

III.  Sometimes  the  particles  sole,  solely, 
single,  alone,  only,  etc.,  are  annexed  to  the 
Predicate  as  a  predesignatlon  tantamount  to 
all.  As,  God  is  the  single,  —  one,  —  alone,  — 
on/v,  —  exclusive,  —  adequate,  object  of  worship. 

On  the  relation  of  Exclusive  propositions 
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tianity  mar  afford  us  a  logical  illustration  of  the  point  The  Catholics  say,— 
Faith,  Hope,  and' Charity  alone  justify  ;  that  is,  the  three  heavenly  virtues  together 
arc  all  justifying,  tliat  is,  all  that  justifies  ;  omne  Justificans,  justum  faciens.  The 
Protestants  say,  —  Faith  alone  justifies  ;  that  is,  Faith,  which  they  hold  to  com- 
prise the  other  two  virtues,  is  all  justifying,  that  is,  all  that  justifies  ;  omne  justi- 
ficans.  In  either  case,  if  we  translate  the  watchwords  into  logical  simplicity, 
the  predicate  appears  predesignated. 

Of  animals  man  alone  is  rational ;  that  is,  Man  is  all  rational  animal.  What  is 
rational  is  alone  or  only  risible;  that  is,  All  rational  is  all  risible,  etc. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Exceptive  Form.  To  take  the  motto  overhead,  — 44  On 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man."  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means, 
Man  —  is  —  all  earthly  great.  —  Homo  —  est  — omne  magnum  terrestre.  And  the 
second  clause  —  "  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind  " —  in  like  manner 
gives  as  its  logical  equipollent —  Mind  —  is  —  all  humanly  great,  that  is,  all  that 
is  great  in  man.    (Mens  est  omne  magnum  humanum.)1 


to  thou  In  which  the  predicate  is  prcdeslg- 
nsttd,  see  Titlu*,  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  vi.  H  66, 
67.  ilollmau,  Philosophia  Rationalis,  \  476. 
Krell,  Handbutk  der  Logik,  S  62.  Derodon, 
Lngiea  Restituta,  lie  Enuneiatione,  C  v.  p  669 
tt  stq.  Keckcrmaun,  SyiUma  Logita,  lib.  ill., 
C.  11.    Optra,  t.  i.  p.  768. 

The  doctrine  held  by  the  logicians  as  to  the 
trduium  prauiieatum,  rxciutum  subject  urn,  and 
erelusum  signum,  is  erroneous.  See  Scbeibler, 
Opera  Jjogiea,  P.  lii.  c  vii.  tit.  8,  p.  467  tt  seq. 
Jac.  Tbomasius,  Erotem.  Log.,  c  xxx.  p.  67  tt 
uq.  [Cf.  Fouseca,  Imuit.  Dial.,  L.  III.  c.  23. 
For  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  doctrine  by 
Scheibier,  see  below,  note  1.  —  Ed.] 

X  Vide  Scheibler,  Optra  Logica,  V.  iii.  c.  vii. 
pp.  458,  460,  where  his  examples,  with  the  ex- 
position of  the  Logicians,  may  be  well  con- 
traced  with  mine. 

(Scheibier,  after  referring  to  the  Porta  Logi- 
talia  of  the  schoolmen,  as  containing  a  pro- 
posed supplement  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, proceeds  to  expound  the  Propositions 
ErponibtUs  of  those  treatises.  "  Exclusive, 
enunciatio  est,  qua  habet  particulam  cxclu- 
sivara,  ut,  Solus  homo  est  rationalis.  .  .  . 
Porro  exclusive;  cnunclationes  sunt  duplicis 
generis.  Alia;  sunt  exclusive  prardicati :  alia; 
exclusive:  subject!;  hoc  est,  in  aliis  particula 
exclusive  cxcludit  a  subjecto,  in  aliis  excludit 
a  pmdlcato,  veluti  ha?c  propositio  exclusiva 
c*t;  Dtus  tantum  est  immortalis.  Estque  ex- 
clusiva a  subjecto,  hoc  sensu,  Deus  tautum,  et 

non  homo  vol  lapis,  etc  Omnes 

propoaitiones  exclusive;  siiiibijujw  sunt,  si 
habeant  particulam  exclusivam.  port  tubjec- 
tutn  proposition^,  ante  vinculum,  ut  crat  in 
proposito  cxcmplo.  Carent  autem  propositi- 
ones  exclusiva;  ilia  ambiguitate,  si  vel  exclu- 
Mva  particula,  ponatur  ante  aubjeotum  prop- 


ositionls,  vel  etiam  sequatur  copulam.  Tbi 
enim  indicator  esse  propositio  exclusiva  sub- 
ject!, ut,  solus  homo  diseurrit.  Hie  autem  iu- 
dkatur,  esse  propositio  exclnsiva  pnedioati, 
Ut,  Sacrnmenla  Novi  Ttstamrnti  lutil  luntum 
duo.   Pratditamenta  tantum  decern,'* 

Scheibier  then  proceeds  to  give  the  follow- 
ing general  and  special  rales  of  Exclusion : 

"I.  (ieneraliter  teneudum  est,  quod  ahter 
tint  exponrndm  txtlusiva  a  pneditato,  et  altler 
txtlusivct  a  subjecto. 

itantia. 

"HI.  Omni*  rxclutira  rrsolvilur  in  duos  tint- 
pliers,  alteram  aiffbmatam,  alterant  negatam. 
Atque  hoc  est  quod  vulgo  dicitur,  quod 
omnia  exclusiva  sit  hypothetic*.  Hypothetic* 
cuim  propositio  est  qua;  includit  duas  alias  in 
virtute,  vel  dispositione  sua.  Veluti  ha*, 
Solus  homo  tit  rationalis,  ftquirelet  hi*  dua» 
bus,  Homo  ttt  rationalis,  et  quod  non  est  homo, 
non  est  rationale.     Et  in  specie,  Btstia  ntm  est 

rationalis.    PUtnla  non  est  rationalis  

Atque  hat  duae  propositioues  vocantur  expo* 
now,  aicut  propositio  exclusiva  dicitur  tx- 

"  Speciales  autem  regulc  cxplicandl  exclu- 
sive* sunt  octo:  sicut  et  octo  sunt  genera, 
locutiouum  exclusi varum. 

"  I.  Propositio  ertlusiea  tmitTtaJit  affirma- 
tion, ntjus  signum  non  negatur,  ut,  Tantum 
omnis  homo  eurrit,  expoiiltur  sic,  Omnis  homo 
eurrit,  tt  nihil  aliuil  ab  nomine  turrit.  Vocari 
solet  hao  expositio  PATKR,  quia  prior  ejus 
pars  est  universalis  affirmative,  quod  not  at 
A.  Et,  altera;  pare  est  universalis  negative, 
quod  indicat  in  posteriori  ayllaba  litera  E. 

44  H.  Propositio  partuularis,  vel  indejintta  of- 
frmtttfca,  in  qua  signum  non  ntgatmr,  ut  Tan- 
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We  ought,  indeed,  as  a  corollary  of  the  postulate  already  stated,  to  require 
to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalent  logical  terms  the  rhetorical  e  noun  ce- 
ment of  common  speech.  We  should  not  do  as  the  logicians  have  been  wont, 
—  introduce  and  deal  with  these  in  their  grammatical  integrity ;  for  this  would 
be  to  swell  out  and  deform  our  science  with  mere  grammatical  accidents ;  and 
to  such  fortuitous  accrescences  the  formidable  volume,  especially  of  the  older 
Logics,  is  mainly  owing.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholastic  system  is 
merely  grammatical 

So,  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  is  only 
another  example  of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians.  They  follow  obedi- 
ently in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master.  We  owe  this  doctrine  and  its  preva- 
lence to  the  precept  and  authority  of  Aristotle.  He  prohibits  once  and  again  the 
annexation  of  the  universal  predesignation  to  the  predicate.  For  why,  he  says, 
such  predesignation  would  render  the  proposition  absurd;  giving  as  his  only  exam- 
ple and  proof  of  all  this,  the  judgment  —  All  man  is  all  animal.  This,  however, 
is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  doctrine,  held  by  no  one,  that  any 
predicate  may  be  universally  quantified ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what 
absurdity  is  there  in  saying  that  some  animal  is  all  man  !  Yet  this  nonsense 
(be  it  6poken  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite)  has  imposed  the  precept  on 
the  systems  of  Logic  down  to  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  shown 
by  a  cloud  of  instances  from  the  Aristotelie  writings  themselves,  that  this  rule  is 
invalid ;  nay,  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  the  erroneous 
canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  blunder; 
which  \a  only  doubled  by  the  usual  averment  that  the  predicate,  in  what  are 
technically  called  reciprocal  propositions,  is  taken  universally  vi  materia  and 
not  vi  formal. 

But,  4°,  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  thought  is  given  up  by 
the  logicians  themselves,  bufeonly  in  certain  cases  where  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they  could  not  possibly  deny.    The  predicate, 


nihil  aliud  ab  homint  atrrit.   Voeatur  hire  ex- 

"III.  Propositio  txxlusiva,  in  qua  lignum  non 
negatur,  universalis  negativa,  ut,  Tantvm  nullus 
Homa  turrit,  exponitur  sfc,  Nullus  homo  currtt, 
ft  quodlibet  aliud  ab  komin*  turrit,  vocatar  Ta- 
ll AX. 

44 IV.  Exrtusiva  tujut  tignum  non  nf^niur  par- 
iieularis  vet  in>ltfinita  ntgntiva,  ut,  Tantum  homo 
noa  turrit,  expouitnr  eic,  Homo  non  atrrit, 
tt  quodlibet  aliud  ab  homint  turrit,  voeatur 
Sturax. 

41  V  Exeiutiva,  in  qua  tignum  ntgatur,  a ffir- 
tnniiva  tt  universalis,  ut,  Non  tantum  omnit 
homo  turrit,  exponitur  flic,  Omnit  homo  turrit, 
tt  aliouod  aliud  ab  homint  rumt,  vocatar 

C'ANO*. 

44  VI.  In  qua  tignum  nrgalmr,  existent  univer- 
salis affirmativa,  ut,  Non  tantum  nullut  homo 
currit,  gio  exponitur,  Nullus  homo  cvrrit,  tt 


aliqvid  aliud  ab  homint  non  atrrit,  voeatur 
Fkcit. 

44  VII.  Exttutiva,  in  qua  tignum  ntgatur,  ex. 
ittens  partieularit  affirmativa,  ut,  Non  tantum 
aliquis  homo  turrit,  exponitur  »Jc,  Aliquis  homo 

1*1  LOB. 

44  VIII.  Ntgntiva  particulars!  exclusive-  prop, 
ositiones,  tujut  tignum  ntgatur,  ut,  Non  tantum 
aliquis  homo  non  atrrit,  exponitur  sic,  Aliquis 
homo  non  turrit,  tt  aliquid  alistd  ab  homint  non 
atrrit,  voontur  Nobis. 

44  Differentia  autem  proposition!*  exclusive 
et  exoeptivae  eat  evkieii*.  Nempe  exclusive 
prxdkatum  veudicat  uni  subject o,  aut  a  aub- 
Jecto  excludit  alia  pnedicata,  ut,  Solus  Deut 
bonus  est.  Kxceptiva  autem  otatuit  universale 
aubjectum,  indioatque  aliquid  contineri  cub 
lato  universal!,  de  quo  non  dlcatur  pnedica- 
tum,  ut,  Omnt  animal  tit  trratumalt,  prater 
homintm."  —  Ed.J 
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they  confess,  is  quantified  by  particularity  in  affirmative,  by  universality  in  nega- 
tive, propositions.  But  why  the  quantification,  formal  quantification,  should 
be  thus  restricted  in  thought,  they  furnish  us  with  no  valid  reason. 

To  these  two  errors  I  might  perhaps  add,  as  a  third,  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity arising  from  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  to  deal  with  in- 
definite (or,  as  I  would  call  them,  ind&rignaU)  terms,  instead  of  treating  them 
merely  as  verbal  ellipses,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  expression  before  being  logically 
considered  ;  and  I  might  also  add,  as  a  fourth,  the  additional  complexity  and 
perplexity  introduced  into  the  science  by  viewing  propositions,  likewise,  as 
affected  by  the  four  or  six  modalities.   But  to  these  I  shall  not  advert 

These  are  the  two  principal  errors  which  have  involved  our  systems  of  Logic 
in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and  com- 
pleteness ;  —  which  have  condemned  them  to  bits  and  fragments  of  the  science, 
and  for  these  bits  and  fragments  have  made  a  load  of  rules  and  exceptions 
indispensable,  to  avoid  falling  into  frequent  and  manifest  absurdity.  It  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a  self-evident 
Postulate  of  Logic  —  "  Explicitly  to  state  what  has  been  implicitly  thought ; ** 
in  other  words,  that  before  dealing  logically  with  a  proposition,  we  are  entitled 
to  understand  it ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quali- 
fication of  the  predicate  of  a  judgment  is,  indeed,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
application  of  the  Postulate ;  but  we  shall  find  that  at  every  step  it  enables  us 
to  cast  away,  as  useless,  a  multitude  of  canons,  which  at  once  disgust  the  student, 
and,  if  not  the  causes,  are  at  least  the  signs,  of  imperfection  in  the  science. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Conversion,  and  that 
one  thorough-going  and  self-sufficient.  I  mean  Pure,  or  Simple  Conversion. 
The  other  species  —  all  are  admitted  to  be  neither  thorough-going  nor  self- 
sufficient —  they  are  in  fact  only  other  logical  processes,  accidentally  combined 
with  a  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  convenio  per  acculeiis 
of  Boethius,  as  an  anipliative  operation,  has  no  logical  existence  ;  it  is  material 
and  precarious,  and  has  righteously  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  science.  It 
is  now  merely  a  historical  curiosity.  As  a  Restrictive  operation,  in  which  re- 
lation alone  it  still  stands  in  our  systems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or 
merely  possible  through  a  logical  process  quite  distinct  from  Conversion ;  I 
mean  that  of  Restriction  or  Subalternation,  which  will  be  soon  explained. 
Cunvcrsio  per  contraptmlioncm  is  a  change  of  terms,  —  a  substitution  of  new 
elements,  and  only  holds  through  contradiction,1  being  just  as  good  without  as 


1  [See  Aristotle,  Tfcp'ea,  L.  M.  c.  8.  8cotns, 
Bann«s,  Mendoxa,  silently  following  each 
other,  have  held  that  contraposition  it  only 
mediate,  inflnitation,  requiring  Constanlia, 
etc.  Wholly  wrong.  See  Arriaga.  Curms 
miMophiciu,  D.  II.  a.  4  p  18.  "Obterran- 
dum  est  pnedkstaa  consequentias  (per  comrn- 
pooitionem)  mala*  ewe  et  inatabiles,  nisi  ac- 
eesserit  alia  propocitio  In  antecedent!  qne 
impart  it  extstentiam  subject  1  conaequentis. 
Tunc  eniro  Anna  erit  conseqiientia,  t.  g. 
Omni*  homo  tit  aSmt  tt  non  album  rrt,  rn»o 
otnnr  non  album  tit  non  kamo.   Aiioquin  ai 


tonssnntiam  illam  non  poroeris  In  antecedent!, 
intrtabitnr  ill!  consequent!*  in  evcutu,  in  quo 
nihil  ait  non  album,  et  omnia  homo* it  albus." 
Baunea,  TnttU.  Min.  Dial.   L.  vi.  c.  2,  p.  630. 

-ED] 

Rule  for  Finite  Prejacents  given. 

With  the  aingle  exception  of  En  E(A  n  A), 
the  other  seven  propositions  may  becouveru-d 
by  Counterpositlon  under  the  follow  ing  rule, 
— 4  Let  the  terras  be  Intinitated  and  transposed, 
the  predesignstione  remaining  as  before ' 

With  the  two  additional  exceptions  of  the 
two  convertible  propositions,  A  f  I,  and  I  f 
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with  conversion.  The  Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks1  is  not  a 
conversion,  —  u  not  a  logical  process  at  all,  and  has  been  worthily  ignored  by 
the  Latin  world.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I 
have  asserted,  is  thorough-going  and  all-sufficient  Let  us  try  it  in  all  the 
eight  varieties  of  categorical  propositions.  But  I  shall  leave  this  explication  to 
yourselves,  and  in  the  examination  will  call  for  a  statement  of  the  simple  con- 
version, &s  applied  to  all  the  eight  propositions!  forms. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  one  method  of  conversion  has  every  advantage 
over  those  of  the  logicians.  1°,  It  is  Natural;  2°,  It  is  Imperative ;  3°,  It  is 
Simple;  4°,  It  is  Direct ;  5°,  It  is  Precise  ;  6°,  It  is  thorough -going:  Whereas 
their  processes  are  —  1°,  Unnatural;  2°,  Precarious;  3°,  Complex;  4^,  Cir- 
cuitous ;  5°,  Confused ;  6°,  Inadequate :  breaking  down  in  each  and  all  of 
their  species.  The  Greek  Logicians,  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  have  well  and 
truly  said,  ayri<rrp0f t)  tirrw  ivotrrpoffi  t«,  "  omnis conversio  est  aequiversio; " » that 
is,  all  conversion  is  a  conversion  of  equal  into  equal ;  and  had  they  attended 
to  this  principle,  they  would  have  developed  conversion  in  its  true  unity  and 
They  would  have  considered,  1°,  That  the  absolute  quantity  of 


A,  the  Inflnitsted  proportions  bold  good 
without  the  trmirpooitton  of  the  terms. 
Rule  for  I ii finite  I'rejacents  given. 
With  the  single  except  iou  ofuIfnlfnE 
-  u  =  iiE  being  Impossible),  the  other  six 
propositions  may  be  cou verted  by  Counter- 
position  under  the  following  rule,  — '  Let  the 
terras  be  uuinfiuitated  and  transposed,  the 
predeslgnatioiis  remaining  as  before.' 

Contraposition  la  not  explicitly  evolved  by 
Aristotle  in  Prior  Analytic*,  but  is  evolved 
from  hi*  Topics,  L.  ii.  cc  1.  8.  alibi.  De  Inttr- 
pretatione,  c.  14.  See  Conimbrieensca,  In  Aritt. 
JJiat.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i-  q.  i.  p.  271.  Baunes, 
Isutit.  Mincris  Dialectic*,  L.  r.  e.  2,  p.  632. 
Burgeradieius,  Unit.  Log.  L.  L  e.  82. 

First  explicitly  enounced  by  Averrocs,  ac- 
cording to  Mollnaeus  ( Etementu  Log  it  a,  L.  ]. 
c.  4,  p.  64).  1  caunot  Hud  any  notice  of  it  In 
Averroea.  lie  ignores  it,  name  and  thing. 
It  is  in  Anonymus,  De  Sytlogisma,  f.  42  b.,  in 
Kicephoraa  Blemmidas,  Ejnt.  Log  ,  c  xxxi. 
p.  223;  but  long  before  him  Boethius  has  all 
tlie  kinds  of  Conversion,  —  Simplex,  Per  Acci- 
,  et  Prr  Oppotilionem  (Introdnctio  ad  Sffllo- 
p.  576;,  what  he  call*  Ptr  Contra/>osi- 
(De  Sjdlogismo  Cattgorico,  L.  I.  580). 
Is  he  the  inventor  of  the  name?  It  seems  so. 
Long  before  Boethius,  Apulcius  (in  second 


That  Contraposition  la  not  properly  Con- 
version —  (this  being  a  species  of  aonseqacuoe) 
—  an  sfquipolleuoe  of  propuwitioiu,  not  a  con- 
version of  their  terms. 

XoldhlS,  Logic*  Recognita,  C.  xii.  p.  299. 
Crakanthorpe,  Logita,  L.  ill.  e.  10,  p.  180. 
Bannes,  Inttit.  Mm.  Dial.,  L.  v.  e.  2,  p.  680. 
Kustachius,  Sum  ma  Phdotophi*,  Logica,  V.  11 
tract-  i.  q.  3,  p.  104-  Herbert,  LtMuch  dtr 
Logik,  p.  78.  ScotUS,  QuaUiones,  In  An.  Prior., 
L.  i.  q.  15.  f  268  b  Chauvin,  e.  Conreruo. 
Lteudoorn,  Cttrtus  Logic**,  p.  308. 

That  Contraposition  is  useless  and  perplex- 
ing. See  Chauvin,  r.  Conttrsto.  Arriaga, 
Cvrsu*,  Phitotopkicu*,  p.  18.  Tltlu*,  Art  Cogi- 
landt,  o.  viii.  {  19  *t  tec.  DA  bra  de  ltaeonia, 
Tot.  Phil.  Tract.,  Lagica,  ii.  qu.  4,  p.  815. 
Baunea,  Instil  Min.  Dial.,  p.  629  ] 

l  (Ulemmida*.]  [Epitome  Logita,  c.  81,  p. 
222.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
nature  of  this  conversion.  'H  8'  «V  wpori- 
ota t  yirofiirn  iunarpo<p*i,  r)  i^r  ply  rd^i* 
rip  law  <pv\irru,  rbw  atrrh*  rnpoiaa  mux- 
riyopoi'ufvov  xal  to*  ainbv  Cnro**  tjutvor  • 
pin)*  8«  rf)*  aWntra  utTa&LKAtt,  roioinra 
rfc  awotpetruchf  *p6r*<Tu>  ttarrwPKrutnv,  vol 
iraTai^aTtjr^r  iatoipariicf]i>.  Kai  Xe^yrrw 
«5rn  iyffx°ri'>rV  iyrurrpo<pTj,  in  iw\  tUtrnt 


ceutury)  has  it  aa  one  of  the  nve  species  of  eV6#x«W»*f  5M*  owurra^irn  '  otov, 
Conversion,  but  gives  it  no  name  —  only  de- 
scriptive; see  Or  Habit  ud.  Doct.  Plat.,  L.  lit.  p. 
33.  Alexander,  In  An.  Pr.,  i.  c.  2,  I.  10  a.  has 
it  ua  of  propositions,  not  of  terms,  which  is 
conversion  absolutely.  Vide  l'liiloponus.  In 
An.  Pr.,  I.  f.  12  a.  By  them  called  krriirrpotf} 
aim  irr&ia-tu  8o  MaganUnua,  In  An.  Prior., 
1.  2,f.3b. 


Vii  iv&parwot  Kovrrat,  rts  irdponros  ov  \ov~ 
irreu*  aJJnj  8'  aim  a>  «fn  Kvpian  iurrttrrpo^. 
This  so-cslled  contingent  conversion  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  assertion,  repeated  by 
ninny  Latin  logicians,  that  in  contingent  mat- 
ter subeontrar 
—  Ei>.) 
*  See  p.  616.  — 1 
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the  proposition,  be  it  convertend  or  converse,  remains  always  identical ;  2*, 
That  the  several  quantities  of  the  collated  notions  remain  always  identical,  the 
whole  change  being  the  transposition  of  the  quantified  notion,  which  was  in  the 
subject  place,  into  the  place  of  predicate,  and  vice  versa. 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  were,  therefore,  wrong ;  1°,  In  not  considering 
the  proposition  simply  as  the  complement,  that  is,  as  the  equation  or.  nou-equa- 
tion,  of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  considering  it  as  de- 
termined in  its  quantity  by  one  of  these  notions  more  than  by  the  other.  2°, 
They  were  wrong  in  according  too  great  an  importance  to  the  notions  con- 
sidered as  prepositional  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate,  independently 
of  the  import  of  those  notions  in  themselves.  3°,  They  were  wrong  in  ac- 
cording too  preponderant  a  weight  to  one  of  these  terms  over  the  other;  but 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  system.  For  they  were  wrong,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Judgment,  in  allowing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term ;  whereas  they  were  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning,  in  considering  a  syllogism  as  ex- 
clusively relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  (extension).  So  much  for 
the  theory  of  Conversion.  Before  concluding,  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  as 
a  correction  of  the  prevalent  ambiguity  and  vacillation,  that  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  the  process  together  might  bo  called  the  convergent  or  converting  (pro~ 
pn/ttiones  convertentes)  ;  and  whilst  of  these  the  original  proposition  is  named 
the  convertend  ( propositio  comertenda ),  its  product  would  obtain  the  title  of 
converse,  converted  (propoxitio  converse).1 

The  other  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us  long.    Of  these, 
there  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

The  first  of  these,  EquipoHence  ( tequijtoUentia ),  or,  as  I  would  term  it  .  Double 
Negation,  is  deserving  of  bare  mention.  It  is  of  mere  grammatical  relevancy. 
The  negation  of  a  negation  is  tantamount  to  an  affirmation.  li  U  not  not- A,  is 
manifestly  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  B  it  A  ,  and,  n'ce  ivr>d,  we  may 
express  a  position,  if  we  perversely  choose,  by  sublating  a  sublation.  The 
immediate  inference  of  Equipollencc  is  thus  merely  the  grammatical  translation 
of  an  affirmation  into  a  double  negation,  or  of  a  double  negation  into  an 
affirmation.  Non-ttullus  and  non-nemo,  for  example,  are  merely  other  gram- 
matical expressions  for  aliquis  or  quidain.  So  Nonnihil,  Nonnunquam,  Xonnus-  ' 
quum,  etc. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  almost  peculiar  among  languages  for  such  double  nega- 
tives to  express  an  affirmative.  Of  course  the  few  which  have  found  their  place 
in  Logic,  instead  of  being  despised  or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  boon  fondly 
commented  on  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  In  English,  some 
authors  are  fond  of  this  indirect  and  idle  w«y  of  speaking;  they  prefer  saving 
—  "I  entertain  a  not  unfavorable  opinion  of  such  a  one,"  to  saying  directly,  I 
entertain  of  hiin  a  favorable  opinion.    Neglecting  this,  I  pass  on  to 

The  third  species  of  Immediate  Inference,  noticed  by  the  logicians.  This 
they  call  Subalternation,  but  it  may  be  more  unambiguously  styled  firstrictinn. 
If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit  in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  I  may  draw  for  £5  or 
£10.    In  like  manner,  if  I  can  say  unexdusively  that  all  men  are  animals,  I  can 

iSeep.  186. -Ed. 
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say  restrictively,  that  negroes  or  any  other  fraction  of  mankind  are  animals.  This 
restriction  is  Bilateral,  when  we  restrict  both  subject  and  predicate,  as : 

AO  Triangle  it  all  trilateral.  All  rational  it  all  risible. 

:  triangle  it 


It  is  Unilateral,  by  restricting  the  omnitude  or  universality  either  of  the  Subject 
or  of  the  Predicate. 

Of  the  Subject—  jui       •  I 

Of  the  Predicate,  as  — 

animal  is  all  risible  ; 

is  some  risible. 


It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  only  an  inference  by 
this  process,  if  the  some  in  the  inferred  proposition  means  some  at  least,  that  is, 
some  not  exclusive  of  all;  for  if  we  thiuk  by  the  some,  some  only,  that  is,  tome, 
not  all,  so  far  from  there  being  any  competent  inference,  there  is  in  fact  a  real 
opposition.  The  logicians,  therefore,  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Opposi- 
tion of  Subalternation,  ought  to  have  declared  that  the  some  was  here  in  the 
sense  of  some  only;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Inference  of  Subal- 
temation,  they  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  have  declared,  that  the  some  was  here 
taken  in  the  counter  sense  of  some  at  least.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that 
the  errors  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  Opposition  are  not  to  bo  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we  might  well 
call  its  two  propositions  together  the  restringent  or  restrictive  (propositiones 
restringentes  vel  restrictive ) ;  the  given  proposition  might  be  called  the  restrin- 
gend  (jfroftositio  restringendu),  and  the  product  the  restrict  or  restricted  (propo- 
sitio  rettrifia). 

So  much  for  the  species  of  Immediate  Inference  recognized  by  the  logicians. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  immediate  inference  overlooked  by  logical 
writers.  I  have  formerly  noticed  that  they  enumerate  (among  the  species  of 
Opposition)  Subcontrariety  (subcontrarietas,  bwraynirvs'),  to  wit, — some  is, 
some  is  no> ;  but  that  this  is  not  in  fact  an  opposition  at  all  (as  in  truth  neither 
is  Subalternation  in  a  certain  sense).  Subcontrariety,  in  like  manner,  is  with 
them  not  an  opposition  between  two  partial  somes,  but  between  different  and 
different ;  in  fact,  no  opposition  at  all.  But  if  they  are  thus  all  wrong  by 
commission,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by  omission,  for  they  overlook  the  immediate 
inference  which  the  relation  of  projections  in  Subcontrariety  affords.  This, 
however,  is  sufficiently  manifest.  If  I  can  say,  All  men  are  some  animals,  or 
Some  animals  are  all  men,  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say,  —  .4//  men  are  not  some 
animals,  or  Soine  animals  are  not  some  men.  Of  course  here  the  some  in  the 
inferred  propositions  means  some  other,  as  in  the  original  proposition,  some 
only ;  but  the  inference  is  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary 
explication  of  the  thought;  for,  inasmuch  as  I  think  and  say  that  all  men  are 
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some  animals,  I  can  think  and  say  that  they  are  nme  animals  only,  which 
implies  that  they  are  a  certain  some,  and  not  any  other  animals.1  This  infer- 
ence is  thus  not  only  to  some  others  indefinitely,  but  to  all  others  definitely.  It 
is  further  either  affirmative  from  a  negative  antecedent,  or  negative  from  an 
affirmative.  Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral,  as  not  of  subjoct  and  predicate  at  once; 
but  it  is  unilateral,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate.  This  inference 
of  Subcontrariety  I  would  call  Integration,  because  the  mind  here  tends  to 
determine  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,  whereof  a  part  only  has  been  given.  The 
two  propositions  together  might  be  called  the  integral  or  integrant  ( propositions 
integrates  vel  integrantes).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styled  the  integrand 
(propositio  integranda) ;  and  the  product,  the  integrate  (propositio  integmta).* 

I  may  refer  you,  for  various  observations  on  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, to  the  collection  published  under  the  title,  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Literature. 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  result  of  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have 
already  partially  touched,  but  which  I  will  now  explain  consecutively  and  more 
in  detail,  is  as  follows  :  —  Touching  Propositions,  —  Subject  and  Predicate ;  — 
touching  Syllogisms,  —  in  Categoricals,  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  Major  and 
Minor  Premises,  Figures  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call 
No  Figure,  are  all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  re- 
duced to  a  simple  equation ;  whilst  in  Hypothetical*,  both  the  species  (viz., 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  reasonings)  are  shown  to  be  forms  not  of  mediate 
argumentation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties  of  the  immediate  inference 
of  Restriction  or  Subalternation,  and  are  relieved  of  a  load  of  perversions, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  rules.  The  differences  of  Quantity  and  Quality, 
etc.,  thus  alone  remain  ;  and  by  these  exclusively  are  Terms,  Propositions,  anil 
Syllogisms  formally  distinguished.  Quantity  and  Quality  combined  constitute 
the  only  real  discrimination  of  Syllogistic  Mood.  Syllogistic  Figure  vanishes, 
with  its  perplexing  apparatus  of  special  rules ;  and  even  the  General  Laws  of 
Syllogism  proper  arc  reduced  to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  Logic :  —  To  state  in  langunj^ 
what  is  efficient  in  thought ;  in  other  words,  Before  proceeding  to  deal  logically 
with  any  proposition  or  syllogism,  we  must  be  allowed  to  determine  and  express 
what  it  means. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  Propositions :  In  a  proposition,  the  two  terms,  the 
Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in  thought  This  quantity  is 
not  always  expressed  in  language,  for  language  tends  always  to  abbreviation ; 
but  it  is  always  understood.  For  example,  in  the  proposition,  Men  are  animals, 
what  do  we  mean  ?  We  do  not  mean  that  some  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 


1  If  we  *ay  wiM  animal  U  oilman,  and  2  Mem.  Immediate  inference  of  Contradic- 
$om*  animal  it  not  any  man,  —  in  that  caae,  we    tion  omitted.  Also  of  Relation,  which  would 


hold  torn*  a»  meaning  torn*  o„l9.    We    come  under  Equipollence.     [For  Tabular 
mar  have  a  mediate  ayllogiam  on  it,  aa :  Scheme*  of  Proportional   Forma,  and  of 


their  Mutual  Relation*,  aee  pp.  629,  630.— 
Ed.] 
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are  animals,  but  we  use  the  abbreviated  expression  men  for  tbe  thought  all  men. 
Logic,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  postulate,  warrants,  nay  requires,'  us  to  state 
this  explicitly.  Let  us,  therefore,  overtly  quantify  the  subject,  and  say,  All 
men  are  animals.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  proposition,  —  we  have  quan- 
tified in  language  the  subject,  as  it  was  quantified  in  thought. 

But  the  predicate  still  remains.  We  have  said  —  All  men  are  animal*.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  animals  f  Do  we  mean  all  animals,  or  some  animals  t 
Not  the  former ;  for  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  animals,  as  well  as  men ;  and 
dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  not  men.  Men,  therefore,  are  animals,  but  exclu- 
sively of  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  All  men,  therefore,  are  not  equivalent  to  all 
animals  ;  that  is,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  cannot  think,  that  all  men  are  all  ani- 
mals. But  we  can  say,  for  in  thought  we  do  affirm,  that  all  men  are  some  animals. 

But  if  we  can  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  some  animals,  we  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  some  animals  are  all  men. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  a  logical  point  of  view 
(whatever  it  may  be  in  a  rhetorical),  which  of  the  two  terms  be  mado  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  the  proposition;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in  the  second,  be  converted  into  the  predi- 
cate ;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the  predicate  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in 
the  second,  be  converted  into  the  subject 

From  this  it  follows  — 

1°,  That  a  proposition  is  simply  an  equation,  an  identification,  a  bringing 
into  congruence,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their  Extension.  I  say,  in  re- 
spect to  their  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quantity  alone  which  admits  of  ampliation 
or  restriction,  the  Comprehension  of  a  notion  remaining  always  the  same, 
being  alwavs  taken  at  its  full  amount 

2°,  The  total  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  the  proposition  the  product  of  the  conversion,  is  always  one  and 
the  same.  In  this  unexclusive  point  of  view,  all  conversion  is  merely  simple  con- 
version ;  and  the  distinction  of  a  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  by  accident,  arises 
only  from  the  partial  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject  They,  accordingly,  denominated  a  proposition  univer- 
sal or  particular,  as  its  subject  merely  was  quantified  by  the  predesignation 
some  or  all ;  and  where  a  proposition  like,  All  men  are  animals  (in  thought, 
some  animals),  was  converted  into  the  proposition,  Some  animals  arc  men  (in 
thought,  all  men),  they  erroneously  supposed  that  it  lost  quantity,  was  restricted, 
and  became  a  particular  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  reconversion  of 
such  a  proposition  as  the  preceding ;  for  they  did  not  (or  rarely)  give  the  name 
of  conversio  per  accidens  to  the  case  in  which  the  proposition,  on  their  theory, 
was  turned  from  a  particular  into  a  universal,  as  when  we  reconvert  the  prop- 
osition, Some  animals  are  men,  into  the  proposition,  All  men  are  animals.1  They 

l  See  above,  p.  186.  -  Ed.  [A  mistake  by  For  Aristotle  use*  the  terms  *nh*r*d,  and 
logicians  in  general,  tbat  partial  conversion,  partial  tonntnio*,  simply  to  express  whetiier 
iv  fiiptt,  is  the  mere  synonym  of  prr  aeeuttns,  the  conrrrttns  is  a  uuiverral  or  particular 
and  that  the  former  is  so  used  by  Aristotle,  proposition.  See  f  4  of  the  chapter  on  Con- 
See  Vallius,  Logic*,  u  U.  1.  t  q.  1.  c.  2,  p.  82.  version  {An.  Prior.,  i.  2),  where  particular  af- 
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likewise  neglected  such  affirmative  propositions  as  had  in  thought  both  subject 
and  predicate  quantified  to  their  whole  extent ;  as,  All  triangular  figure  is  trilate- 
ral, that  is,  if  expressed  as  understood,  All  triangular  is  all  trilateral  figure,  — 
All  rational  is  risible,  that  is,  if  explicitly  enounced,  All  rational  is  all  risible 
animals.  Aristotle,  and  subsequent  logicians,  had  indeed  frequently  to  do  with 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  was  taken  in  its  full  extension.  In  these 
the  logicians  —  but,  be  it  observed,  not  Aristotle — attempted  to  remedy  the 
imperfection  of  the  Aristotclic  doctrine,  which  did  not  allow  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  formally  into  account  in  affirmative 
propositions,  by  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases  the  predicate  was  dis- 
tributed, that  is,  fully  quantified,  in  virtue  of  the  matter,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
the  form  (pi  materia,  non  ratinne  forma).  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous. 
For  in  thought  we  generally  do,  nay,  often  must,  fully  quantify  the  predicate. 
In  our  logical  conversion,  in  fact,  of  a  proposition  like  All  men  are  animals, — 
some  animals,  we  must  formally  retain  in  thought,  for  we  cannot  formally 
abolish,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  must 
formally  allow  the  proposition  thus  obtained,  Some  animals  are  all  men. 

The  error  of  the  logicians  is  further  shown  by  our  most  naked  logical  nota- 
tion ;  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  natural  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C.  as  pre- 
dicate, as  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  subject  Thus,  All  B  is  some  A  ;  Some  A 
is  all  B. 


I  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter  error,  of  the 
logicians,  in  their  doctrine  of  Negative  Propositions.  In  negative  propositions 
they  say  tho  predicate  is  always  distributed,  —  always  taken  in  its  full  exten- 
sion. Now  this  is  altogether  untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  frequently 
do,  think  the  predicate  of  negative  propositions  as  only  partially  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  the  subject.  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  our  naked  diagrams 
can  show, —  Alt  men  are  not  some  animals,  that  is,  not  irrational  animals.  In 
point  of  fact,  so  often  as  wc  think  a  subject  as  partially  included  within  the 
sphere  of  a  predicate,  to  ipso  we  think  it  as  partially,  that  is,  particularly, 
excluded  therefrom.  Logicians  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  fault  in  their 
doctrine,  that  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  i  e.,  always  universal,  in 
negative  propositions.1 

Urinatives  are  said  to  be  necessarily  con-  and  propositions  remaining  always  the  same, 
verted,  4*  p4p*u  80  Rldlger,  D*  fkntu  Vtri  tt  FitUi,  p.  803. 

Conerrtio  per  atd'fms  Is  In  two  forms  diner-  The  second  is  that  of  logicians  in  general, 
ently  denned  by  different  logicians.  The  first  where  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  dl- 
by  Itoethhu,  by  whom  the  name  was  origin-  minis hed,  the  quality  of  the  propositions  and 
ally  given,  Is  that  in  which  the  quantity  of  terms  remaining  the  Fame, so/ra  rrritntr.] 
the  proposition  is  contingently  changed  1  Helaacbthon  (Erottmata,  L.  11.  D*  Out- 
either  from  greater  to  less,  or  from  less  to  t*r*rW,  p.  616),  followed  by  his  popll  and 
greater,        emmfc,  the  qualhy  of  tbe  terra    commentator  Strigellus  (In  frstrmata,  pp. 
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But,  3°,  If  the  precoding  theory  be  true,  —  if  it  be  true  that  subject  and 
predicate  are,  as  quantified,  always  simply  convertible,  the  proposition  being 
in  fact  only  an  enounccment  of  their  equation,  it  follows  (and  this  also  is  an 
adequate  test)  that  we  may  at  will  identify  the  two  terms  by  making  thorn  both 
the  subject  or  both  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition.  And  this  we  can 
do.  For  we  can  not  only  say  —  as  A  is  B,  so  conversely  B  is  A,  or  as  All  men 
are  some  animals,  so,  conversely,  Some  animal*  are  all  men  ;  but  equally  say  — 
A  and  B  are  convertible,  or,  Convertible  are  B  and  A;  All  men  and  some  ani- 
mals are  convertible  (that  is,  some  convertible  things),  or,  Concert title  (that  is, 
some  convertible  things)  are  some  animals  and  all  men.  By  convertible,  I 
the  same,  the  identical,  the  congruent,  etc.1 


676,  681),  and  by  Keokermann  {Syst.  Log. 
Minus,  L.  il.  c.  8,  Op.  p.  222),  and  others, 
thinks  that  "there  Is  a  greuter  force  of  the 
particle  mm  (nullus,  not  any),  than  of  the 
particle  aU  [omnis).  For,  to  a  universal  neg- 
ative, the  force  of  the  negation  is  so  spread 
over  the  whole  proposition,  that  in  its  con- 
version the  same  sign  is  retained  (as  —  So 
star  is  consumed;  therefore,  no  flame  which  is 
consumed  isa  star):  whereas  such  conversion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  universal  affirma- 
tive/' This  Strigelius  compares  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  ferment  or  acute  poison;  adding 
that  the  affirmative  particle  is  limited  to  the 
subject,  whilst  the  negative  extends  to  both 
subject  and  predicate,  In  other  words,  to  the 
whole  proposition. 

This  doctrine  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  is 
an  erroneous  theory  devised  to  explain  an 
erroneous  practice.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  here  a  commutation  of  negation  with 
quantification ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
version, direct  conversion  at  least,  will  wot 
I*  Kaid  to  change  the  quality  either  ot  a  neg- 
ative or  ulli  rniative  proposition.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  nega- 
tion has  an  exclusive  or  even  greater  affinity 
to  universal  than  to  particular  quantification. 
We  can  equally  well  say  not  some,  not  all,  not 
any ;  aud  the  reason  why  one  of  these  forma 
is  preferred  lies  certainly  not  in  any  attrac- 
tion or  affinity  to  the  negative  particle.] 

1  [With  the  doctrine  of  Conversion  taught 
in  the  text,  compare  the  following  authori- 
ties: Laurentius  Valla,  Diabetica,  L.  ii.  o. 
24,  f.  37.  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi  (v.  Ridiger,  De 
Sens*  Vrri  ,t  Falsi,  L  li.  C  i.  p  282).  Reused, 
SusUma  Lagieum,  {  380,  p.  413  *t  uq.,  ed.  1741. 
Hollmann,  Logiea,  f  89,  p.  172.  rioucquet. 
Fries,  Logik, »  83,  p.  146.  E.  Reinhold,  Logik, 
J  117,  p.  236.  Ancients  referred  to  by  A i 
nius,  In  De  hterp  ,  c.  vii.  f  4,  f.  .  .  .  .  1'aulus 
Valliua,  Logiea,  t.  ii.,  In  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  q.  ii. 
c.  Iv.]  [Valla  /.  c.  says:  »•  Non  amplius  ao 
latius  accipitur  pnrdieatum  quam  subjoetum. 
Ideoque  cum  illo  convert!  potest,  ut  omnis 


homo  est  animal:  non  ntiqne  totnm  genua  ani- 
mal, sed  aliquu  pan*  hujus  generis.  .  .  .  ergo, 
Ahyua  }>arj  amtnnlis  est  in  omni  hi/mine.  Item, 
Quidam  homo  est  animal,  scilicet  est  quatdam 


quidam  homo,  etc."  Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius, 
Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  vii.  f  8  tt  icq.,  p.  125.  I.ipsiae, 
1723  (first  ed.  1701).  "  Nihil  autem  aliud  aglt 
Conversio,  quam  ut  slmpliciter  pnrdieatum 
et  subjectum  transponat,  hinc  nec  qualitntein 
Dec  quantitatera  its  largitur,  aut  eas  mutat, 
sed  prout  rejierit,  Ita  convertit.  E.X  quo  neces- 
sario  sequitur  conversionem  esse  unlformem 
ac  omnes  proposition?*  eodem  plane  mode 
converti.  Per  exempla,  (1),  Xultus  homo  est 
lapis,  ergo,  Nullus  lapis  est  homo.  (2),  Quidam 
homo  non  est  medieus  [omnis),  erpo,  Medieut 
non  ut  homo  quidam,  seu  Null**  medieus  est 

homo  quidam  (3),  Hie  Petms  non 

est  doctus  [omnia),  ergo,  Omnis  doctus  non  est 
hie  Petrus  (4),  Omni*  homo  est  ani- 
mal (quoddam),  ergo,  Quoddam  anttnal  est 
homo.  (5),  Quidam  homo  turrit  (particularitcr), 
ergo,  Quidam  run-ens  est  homo.  (6),  Hie  Paulus 
est  doctus  (quidam),  ergo,  Quidam  doetus  est  hie 
Paulus.  In  omnibus  his  excmplls  subjectum 
cum  sua  quantitate  in  locum  pradicatl,  et 
hoc,  eodem  modo,  in  illius  sedem  transpoul- 
tur,  ut  nulla  penitus  ratio  solida  appareat, 
qua  re  conversionem  in  diversas  species  divel- 
lere  debeamua.  Vnlgo  tamen  aliter  sotitiunt 
quando  triplloem  conversionem,  nempe  Jim- 
plicrm,  per  acexdens,  ac  per  eontraposHioncm,  ad- 

struuut  Enimvero  conversio  per 

accident  et  per  eonlrapositionem  gratis  a**eritur, 
nam  conversio  propositionis  offirmantis  uni- 
versalis  perinde  simplex  est  ac  ea  qua  univer- 
salis uegans  convertilur,  licet  post  earn  sub- 
jectum sit  particulare;  couversionis  enim  hie 
nulla  culpa  eat,  que  quantitatera,  qua)  non 
largiri  nec  potest  nec  debet.  .... 
Error  vulgaris  doctrine,  nisi  fallor,  inde  eat, 
quod  existimaveriut  ad  conversionem  simpli- 

quantitatrtn  subject i  Conversionem 

per  contmpositionem  quod  attinet,  facile  ottendi 
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The  general  errors  in  regard  to  Conversion,  —  the  errors  from  which  all  the 
rest  proceed,  are  — 

1°,  The  omission  to  quantify  the  predicate  throughout 

2°,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

3°,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  were  not  to  be  transposed  with  their 
relative  terms. 

4°,  The  one-sided  view  that  the  proposition  was  not  equally  composed  of  the 
two  terms,  but  was  more  dependent  on  the  subject  than  on  the  predicate. 

5°,  The  consequent  error  that  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term  determines 
the  quantity  of  the  proposition  absolutely. 

6°,  The  consequent  error  that  there  was  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  proposition. 

7°,  That  thorough-going  conversion  could  not  take  place  by  one,  and  that 
the  simple,  form. 

8°,  That  all  called  in  at  least  the  form  of  Accidental  Conversion ;  all  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  certain  moods  remain  inconvertible. 

9°,  That  the  majority  of  logicians  resorted  to  Contraposition  (which  is  not 
,  a  conversion  at  all)  ;  some  of  them,  however,  as  Burgersdyk,  admitting  that 
certain  moods  still  remained  obstinately  inconvertible. 

10°,  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  best  indirect,  vague, 
and  useless,  in  fact  not  a  conversion  at  all. 

11°,  That  even  admitting  that  all  the  moods  were  convertible  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  forms,  the  same  mood  was  convertible  by  more  than  one. 

1 2°,  That  all  this  mass  of  error  and  confusion  was  from  their  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  ono  simple  and  direct  mode  of  conversion;  missing  the  one 
straight  road. 

We  have  shown  that  a  judgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a  comparison  re- 
sulting in  a  congruence,  an  equation,  or  non-equation  of  two  notions  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension ;  and  that  these  compared  notions  may  stand  to  each 

rompTehrn.'irti  Mimtam,  CKW  nmnrm  circulum, 

geu  omntm  circulum  ewe  funn'tam  lineam 
curvatn."  Yalliua,  L  e.  " Negative;  vero  cou- 
vertuntar  et  in  particular**  et  in  univer- 
Mies  ncgatiraa;  ut  al  dicamua,  Somnts  non 
tst  lapis,  converter  illius  erlt,  Aliquis  topi, 
non  €tt  Socrates,  et  Nulius  lapis  est  Socrutes.  et 
idf>m  dicendum  erit  de  omul  alia  «imili  jirop- 
o«itione."  —  Ed.] 

(That  Universal  Affirmative  Propositions 
may  be  converted  simply,  if  tbeir  predi- 
cate* are  reciprocating,  aee  Corvinus,  Instil. 
Phil.  Rat.,  »  614  Ieine,1742.  Baumgarten, 
Logica,  i  280,  1766.  Scotos,  In  Am.  Pr.,  L. 
i.  qo.  14.  TJirich,  Instil.  Log.  et.  Met., )  i.  J, 
177  (1786).  Kreil,  Logik,  48,  83  (1789).  la- 
endoorn,  Logica  Prripatttita,  L.  iii.  c.  8,  pp. 
430,431.  Wallh,  Logica,  L.  il.  o  7.  Zahar- 
ella,  /»  An.  Prior.  Tabttio,  p.  148.  Lambert, 
De  Vnntrsaliori  Cakmli  hlta,  (  24  tt  stq.) 


potest  (1)  exempla  heic  Jactari  sol  it  a,  powe 

con  vert  i  aimpliciter;   (2)  converskmem  per 


nem;  interim  (8)  putativam  islam  oonver- 
sionem  non  in  univi-n*uli  affirmants,  et  ji  artic- 
ular! negante  solum,  sed  in  omnibns  potlua 
locum  habere,  .  .  .  e.g., 
:  animal  mom  e$t  qvadntpes,  ergo,  N*L 
Ins  quattrupt*  est  animal  quoddam."  See  the 
crittcium  of  the  doctrine  of  Titiua  by  Kidiger, 
quoted  below,  p.  666.  Ploucquet,  MrlAodu* 
CaUulandi  in  Logieis,  p.  49  (1768).  "  Intellec- 
tlo  identitatis  subject!  et  pnedicati  eat  affinrta- 
tio.  ....  Otnnis  circnltts  est  tinea  r  terra. 
Qua*  propoaitio  logice  expresaa  ha?c  est:  — 
Omnis  arrwtui  est  quondam  Knta  cvrra.  Quo 
pacto  id,  quod  Intelligitur  in  pnedlcato  Iden- 
tiflcntur  cum  eo  quod  intelligitur  in  subjecto. 
8ive  norim,  aive  non  norim  pneter  circulum 
darl  qunque  alias 
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other  as  the  one  subject  and  the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as 
both  the  predicate  of  the  judgment.  If  this  be  true,  the  transposition  of  the 
terms  of  a  proposition  sinks  in  a  very  easy  and  a  very  simple  process ;  whilst 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  Conversion  is  superseded  as  operose  and  imper- 
fect, as  useless  and  erroneous.  The  systems,  new  and  old,  must  stand  or  fall 
with  their  doc  trines  of  the  Conversion  of  propositions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion  applies  only  to 
the  naked  terms  themselves :  —  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  prejacent 
interchange  places,  but  the  quantity  by  which  each  was  therein  affected  is 
excluded  from  the  movement;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subja- 
cent proposition.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
the  compared  notions,  —  the  correlated  terms.  If  we  do  not,  eversion,  not 
conversion,  is  the  result. 

If  (as  the  Logicians  suppose)  in  the  converter*  the  subject  and  predicate 
took  each  other's  quantity,  the  proposition  would  be  not  the  same  relation  of 
the  «w«e  notions.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  converse  only  takes  place 
when  the  subject  chances  to  have  an  equal  amount  or  a  le.«s  than  the  predicate. 
There  must  be  at  any  rate  a  reasoning  (concealed  indeed)  to  warrant  it :  in 
the  former  case  —  that  the  predicate  is  entitled  to  take  all  the  quantity  of  the 
subject,  being  itself  of  equivalent  amount;  in  the  second  (a  reasoning  of  sub- 
alternation),  that  it  is  entitled  to  take  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  less 
than  its  own.  All  this  is  false.  Subject  and  predicate  have  a  right  to  their 
own,  and  only  to  their  own,  which  they  carry  with  them,  when  they  become 
each  other. 

IV. — Application  of  Doctrine  of  Quantified  Pbkdicate  to  Propositions. 


(a)  XBW  FROFOSITIOSAL  FORMS-  XOTATIOX. 

Instead  of  four  species  of  Proposition  determined  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  taken  together,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being  alone  considered, 
then:  are  double  that  number,  the  Quantity  of  the  Predicate  being  also  taken 
into  account. 


Affirmative. 

(1)    [  A  f  A]  C: 

(il)    [A  f  I]  C  : 

(3)    [I  f  A]  A  , 

(iv)     [If  I]  C, 


:  T  All  Triangle  is  all  Trilateral  [fig.  1]. 
,  A  All  Triangle  is  some  Figure  (A)  [fig.  2j. 
.  C  Some  Figure  is  all  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 
,  B  Some  Triangle  is  some  Equilateral  (I) 
["S-  4]. 
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Negative. 


(v)    [E  n  E]    C  :  ■    |     :  D  Any  Triangle  is  not  any  Square  (E)  [fig.  8]. 
(A)  (A) 

(6)    [EnO]    C  :■    I     ,  B  Any  Triangle  is  not  some  Equilateral 

(A)(1)  [fig- 4]. 

(vii)  [OnE]  B  ,■■   \     :  C  Some  Equilateral  is  not  any  Triangle  (O) 

(I)  (A)  [fig.  4]. 

(8)    [OnO]  C,— <■  ,B  Some  Triangle  is  not  some  Equilateral 

(I)  (I)  [fig.  *y 

(6)  QUAXTITr  OF  PROPOSITIONS  —  DBFIX7TUDS  ASD  UfDEFIXITUDB. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  ambiguity,  vacillation,  and  uncertainty  of  logicians 
concerning  the  Quantity  of  Propositions. 

I.  As  regards  what  are  called  indefinite  (A&4>urr«)  more  properly  indesignate 
or  preindesignate  propositions.  The  absence  of  overt  quantification  applies  only 
to  the  subject ;  for  the  predicate  was  supposed  always  in  affirmatives  to  be 
particular,  in  negatives  to  be  universal.  Referring,  therefore,  only  to  the 
indesignation  of  the  subject :  —  indefinites  were  by  some  logicians  (as  the 
Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle  (V),  Apulcius  apud  Waitz,  In  Org.  i.  p.  338, 
but  see  Wegclin,  In  Aneponymi  PhiL  Sgn.,  p.  588)  made  tantamount  to  par- 
ticulars; by  others  (as  Valla,  Diabetica,  L.  ii.  c.  24,  f.  37),  made  tantamount 


1  [In  this  table  the  Komnn  numerals  dis- 
tinguish such  proportional  forms  as  arc  rec- 
ognized in  the  Aristotelic  or  common  doc- 
trine, whereas  the  Arabic  ciphers  mark  those 
(half  of  tlie  whole)  which  I  think  ought  like- 
wise to  be  recogut*ed.  In  the  literal  symbols, 
I  •imptify  and  disintricato  the  scholastic  nota- 
tion; taking  A  and  I  for  universal  and  par- 
ticular, but,  extending  them  to  either  quality, 
marking  affirmation  by  f,  negation  by  u,  the 
two  first  consonants  of  the  verbs  affirmo  and 
ntgo,  —  verbs  from  which  1  have  no  doubt 
that  IVtrus  llispaniu  drew,  respectively,  the 
two  first  vowels,  to  denote  Ids  four  complica- 
tions of  quantity  and  quality  ]  —  Dikuuwhs, 
p.  688. 

[In  tiic  notation  employed  above,  the 
comma  ,  denotes  tome;  the  colon  :aU;  the 
line  —  denotes  the  affirmative  copula, 
and  negatioti  is  expressed  by  drawing  a  line 
through  the  affirmative  copula  — f —  ;  the 
thick  end  of  the  line  denotes  the  subject,  the 
thin  end  tlie  predicate,  of  Extension.  In  In- 
tension the  thin  end  denotes  the  subject,  the 
thick  end  the  predicate.  Thus;  — C:»  , 
A  is  read.  Alt  C  m  *om*  A.  C  :  m  \  :  D  is 
read,  JVo  C  m  any  D.  The  Table  given  in  the 
text  is  from  a  copy  of  an  early  scheme  of  the 
author's  new  Prepositional  Forms.  For  some 


time  after  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
quantified  predicate,  Sir  W  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  used  the  vowels  E  and  O  in  the  for- 
mula of  Negative  Propositions;  and  t be  full 
period  (■)  as  the  symbol  of  *om«  (indefinite 
quantity).  In  the  college  session  of  1845-16, 
he  had  adopted  the  comma  (,)  as  the  symbol 
of  indefinite  quantity.  As  the  period  ap- 
pears in  the  original  copy  of  this  Table  as  the 
symbol  of  *omt,  its  date  cannot  be  later 
than  1846.  The  comma  (,)  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  Editors,  to  adapt  the  Table  to 
the  Author's  latest  form  of  notation.  The 
translation  of  its  symbols  Into  concrete  prop- 
ositions, affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
meaning  which  the  Author  attached  to  them 
on  the  new  doctrine.  That  this,  moreover, 
was  the  uniform  Import  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's propositions)  notation,  from  tlie  earli- 
est development  of  the  theory  of  a  quantified 
predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  numer- 
ous passages  in  papers  (not  printed),  and  by 
marginal  notes  on  books,  written  at  various 
periods  between  188&-40,  and  the  date  ol  his 
illness,  July  1944.  when  be  was  compiled  to 
employ  an  amanuensis.  The  letters  iu  round 
brackets  (A)  and  (I)  are  the  vowels  Anally 
adopted  by  the  Author,  in  place  of  E  and  O. 
See  p.  684.  —  Ed.] 
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to  universal*.  They  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  merely  elliptical,  and  to 
be  definitely  referable  either  to  particulars  or  universal*.1 

II.  A  remarkable  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  —  some,  etc.  Here  some  may  mean  some  only,  — some  not 
all.  Here  some,  though  always  in  a  certain  degree  indefinite,  is  definite  so  far 
as  it  excludes  omnitude,  —  is  used  in  opposition  to  ail.  This  I  would  call  its 
Semirdejinile  meaning.  On  the  other  band,  some  may  mean  some  at  least,  — 
some,  perhaps  all.  In  this  sfgnification  some  is  thoroughly  indefinite,  as  it  does 
not  exclude  omnitude  or  totality.   This  meaning  I  would  call  the  Intlejinite. 

Now  of  these  two  meanings  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  used  particularity 
only  in  the  second,  or  thoroughly  Indefinite,  meaning.  For,  1°,  He  does  not 
recognize  the  incompossibility  of  the  superordinate  and  subordinate.  2°,  He 
makes  all  and  ob  wus,  or  particular  negative,  to  be  contradictories ;  that  is,  one 
necessarily  true,  the  other  necessarily  false.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Semi-definite  meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative  and 
Particular  Affirmative, 

The  particularity —  the  some  —  is  held  to  be  a  definite  some  when  the  other 
term  is  Definite,  as  in  ii.  and  3,  in  6  and  vii.  On  the  other  hand,  when  both 
terms  are  Indefinite  and  Particular,  as  in  iv.  and  8,  the  some  of  each  is  left 
wholly  indefinite. 

The  quantification  of  definitude  or  non-particularity  (:)  may  designate  am- 
biguously or  indifferently  one  or  other  of  three  concepts.  1°,  It  may  designate 
explicit  omnitude  or  totality;  which,  when  expressed  articulately,  may  be 
denoted  by  (: :).  Thus  —  All  triangles  are  all  trilateral*.  2°,  It  may  designate 
a  class  considered  as  undivided,  though  not  positively  thought  as  taken  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (: .).  Thus  —  The  tri- 
angle is  the  trilateral ;  —  The  dog  is  the  latrant.  (Here  note  the  use  of  the  def- 
inite article  in  English,  Greek,  French,  German,1  etc.)  8°,  It  may  designate  not 


I  [That  Indefinite  proposition*  are  to  bo  re- 
ferred to  universal*,  see  Purchot.  Inttit.  Phil. 
Logita,  I.  |  il.  C.  2,  pp.  134,  125, 126.  Rotten- 
beeeius,  Lozita  Contractu,  c.  vi.  p.  92  (1680). 
Iiauraeister,  Intt.  Phil.  Rat.,  f  213.  J.  C  Soal- 
Iger,  Exnxitation*t.  Ex.  212,  f  2.  Drobisch, 
Logik,  f  88.  Neotnagua,  Ad  Traptzuntium,  t. 
10.  To  be  referred  to  particular;  see  Lovan- 
ienses,  Com.  in  Ariu.  Dial.  p.  101.  Moliueus, 
Btmenia  Logita,  L.  I.  c.  2.  Alex.  Aphrod., 
In  An.  Prior.,  o.  li.  p.  19.  Dentingcr,  Logita, 
i  71.  Either  universal  or  particular,  Keeker* 
mann,  Opera,  p.  220.  Aristotle  doubts;  see 
An.  Prior.,  L.  I.  c.  27,  f  7,  and  Dt  Inurp  c.  7. 
That  Imlctinitude  i<*  no  sc|wrute  specie*  of 
quantity,  see  Scheibler,  Opera  Logic*,  p  III.  c. 
6,  p.  443.  Gnccus  Anonym  us,  D*  Syltogismo, 
L  I.  c.  4,  f.  42,  Leibnitz,  Optra,  t.  iv.  p.  iil. 
p.  123.  Fries,  System  der  Logik,  {  80,  p.  137. 


Kamus,  Sekol.  Dial.,  L.  vii.  C.  2.  p.  457. 
Downam,  In  Rami  Dialect.,  L.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  360. 
Facclolatl,  Rud.  Log.  p.  ii.  c  ill.,  p.  67.  De- 
larlviire,  NouvtlU  Logiqu*  Clatsique,  L.  11.  t. 
U.  c.  3,  b.  680,  p.  834. 

That  Indefiultude  has  sometimes  a  logical 
import,  when  we  do  not  know  whether  alt, 
or  some,  of  the  one  be  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  the  other:  E.  Reinhold,  Lofik.  4  f?$. 
Anm.  2,  pp.  193,  194.  PloucQ.net,  *U>ho.u<* 
CaletUandi,  pp.  4«,  53.  ed.  1778.  Lambert, 
AV«M  Orgnnon,  I.,  f  235,  p.  143.] 

«  (On  effect  ol  the  definite  article  and  its 
absence  in  different  languages,  in  reducing 
the  definite  to  the  indefinite,  see  Delariviere, 
Logique,  H  580,  581. 

On  the  Greek  article,  see  Ammonlus,  In  Dt 
lnttrp.  c.  vii.  f.  67  b. 

On  use  of  the  Arabic  article  in  quantifies- 
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what  is  merely  undivided,  though  divisible, — a  class,  but  what  is  indivisible, — 
an  individual ;  and  this  may  be  marked  by  the  miiaII  letter  or  by  (:  •)  —  Thus 
—  Stcra'ts  is  the  hudxind  of  X  vithippe ,  —  Thii  home  it  Bucephalus. 

In  like  manner  particularity  or  indefinitude  (,),  when  we  wish  to  mark  it  as 
thoroughly  indefinite,  may  be  designated  by  (* .),  whereas  when  we  would 
mark  it  as  deGnitely  indefinite,  as  excluding  all  or  not  any,  may  be  marked 

by  (")• 

The  indefinites  (biptcrra)  of  Aristotle  correspond  sometimes  to  the  particular, 
sometimes  to  one  or  other,  of  the  two  kiuds  of  universal*.1 

The  designation  of  indrfi nit 'tide  or  particularity,  some  (,  or  f)  may  mean  one 
or  other  of  two  very  different  things. 

1°,  It  may  mean  tome  and  some  only,  being  neither  all  nor  none,  and  in  this 
sense  it  will  be  both  affirmative  and  negative  (,,). 

2°,  It  may  mean,  negatively,  not  all, perhaps  none,  .tome  at  most;  affirmatively, 
not  none,  prrhupx  all,  —  some  at  least  (.  ,). 

Ari?totle  and  the  logicians  contemplate  only  the  second  meaning.  The 
reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  this  distinction  only  emerges  in  the  consideration 
of  Opposition  and  Immediate  Inference,  which  were  less  elaborated  in  the 
former  theories  of  Logic  ;  and  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  the  consideration  of 
Mediate  Inference,  which  is  there  principally  developed.  On  the  doctrine  of 
the  logicians  there  is  no  opposition  of  subalternntion ;  and  by  Aristotle  no 
opposition  of  subalternation  is  mentioned.  By  other  logicians  it  was  errone- 
ously introduced  The  opposition  of  Subcontraries  is,  likewise,  improper, 
being  precarious  and  not  between  the  same  things.  Aristotle,  though  ho 
enumerates  this  opposition,  was  quite  aware  of  its  impropriety,  asd  declares  it 
to  l*i  merely  verbal,  not  real.1 


tlon,  ?cc  Averrocs,  Dt  Inttrp  ,  p.  3D,  edition 

"Al  in  the  Arabic  tongne,  and  Ha  In  the 
Hebrew,  nud  in  liko  mnnnt-r  the  article*  in 
other  language*,  sometimes  have  tin?  power 
of  uiiht-rsal  prvdesigiiutions,  (miner  hue*  of 
particular.  It  the  former,  then  they  hare 
the  loice  of  contraries;  if  the  latter,  then  the 
force  of  sub-contraries.  For  it  is  true  to  say, 
at,  that  i».  tpv  homo  is  white,  and  ai.  that  is, 
t).s,  homo  is  not  tc„u;  that  is,  when  tlw  arti- 
cle nl  or  ha,  that  ic,  >p*f,  denotes  the  designa- 
tion of  particularity.  They  may,  however, 
be  at  once  falxe,  when  the  article  al  or  ha  has 
the  force  of  the  universal  prvdoignalion." 
(See  nl«o  p  53  of  the  ►ame  book.) 

In  F.nglMi  the  definite  article  always  de- 
fine*, —  render*  definite,  —  bnt  sometimes  in- 
di»  id  mi  I  iw*.  and  sometimes  generalizes.  If 
we  would  UFe  num  generally,  wo  mnat  not 
prefix  the  article,  nit  in  Greek,  German, 
French,  etc  ;  *o  trm'th,  zoetmmtnt.  etc.  Hut 
In  definition  of  A«m#,  etc.,  the  reverse,  as  the 
•lo-A  (/'  (h»n,  6  mW,  etc.).  A  iu  Knglisb  U 
otleu  univalent  to  any.] 


1  [Logicians  who  have  marked  the  Quanti- 
ties by  DrfiniU,  Iu'ltfinitt,  etc. 

Aristotle,  An.  iV.,  c.  iv.  |  21,  and  there  AU 
cxander,  I'acitis.  Theophrastu*  (Facciolati, 
Rml.  Li>g.,  p.  i.  c.  4,  p.  39).  Ammonius,  I* 
Dt  Inter.,  f.  72  b.  (Rru  lulls,  Srholia.  p.  113.  J 
Stoics  and  Nun -peripatetic  Logicians  in  ifen- 
cral.sce  Sext  Kmpirictis,  Ailv  Log  ,»96»r  »*q  , 
p.  47tJ,  ed.  Fabrkti;  Diog.  Laeii.  Lib.  vii.  v?. 
71,  ubi  Menagius.  Dowuam,  Im  Rami  Dialrr- 
tiram.  L  ii.  c  4.  p.  883,  notice*  that  a  partic- 
ular proportion  "  was  called  by  the  Stoic* 
indrdnitt  (a6f>t<TTov)  ;  by  »ome  Latins,  and 
sometime*  by  Ramus  himself,  infinitr;  be- 
cause It  does  not  designate  i>ome  certain 
species,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  and  indefi- 
nite." Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Dixp.  J^og.  *t 
Mtt ,  t.  i.  d  iv.  4  2,  p.  114  Lovan»eu«e#,  U 
Arist.  Dint.,  p.  111.  Ilollmaun,  Logira.  p.  173. 
Doelhiux,  Oprra,  p.  31S.  Rcttsch,  Syst.  La?  , 
p  424.  Kwer,  L»z>k,  J  58  \Vei*».  Ufk,  t »  143, 
160.    So  Kle-ewetler.  tj>s<k.  <(  102.  103  ] 

2  On  both  form*  of  Oppmitinn,  *ce  Scheib- 
ler,  [Optra  iwen.)  lii.,*/-  Vroposnioaibus,  c. 
xi.  p  487,  and  above,  p.  184.  —  El*.] 
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By  the  introduction  of  the  first  meaning  of  tome,  we  obtain  a  veritable 
opposition  in  Subalternation ;  and  an  inference  in  Subcontrariety,  which  I 
would  call  Integration. 

■ 

(«•>  oppositiox  or  PRorosirross. 

Propositions  may  be  considered  under  two  views ;  according  as  their  par- 
ticularity, or  indefinitude,  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  indefinite,  unexclusive 
even  of  the  definite :  some,  rheauing  some  at  least,  some,  perhaps  all,  some,  per- 
haps not  any ;  or  definite  indefinitude,  and  so  exclusive  of  the  definite ;  some, 
meaning  some  at  most, — some  only,  —  some  not  all,  etc.  The  latter  thus  excludes 
oinnittide  or  totality,  positive  or  negative  ;  the  former  does  not  The  former  is 
the  view  promulgated  as  alone  contemplated  by  Aristotle ;  and  has  been 
inherited  from  him  by  the  Logicians,  without  thought  of  increase  or  of  change. 
The  latter  is  the  view  which  I  would  introduce ;  and  though  it  may  not  super- 
sede, ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  die  other. 

Causes  of  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelie  system  alone : 

1°,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Logic  with  common  language  ;  for  language 
eliding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  the  determination  of  the 
subject-notion  being  generally  that  alone  intended,  the  predicate  is  only  con- 
sidered in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  to  cover  the  subject ;  that  is,  to  be  at  least 
coextensive  with  it  But  if  we  should  convert  the  terms,  the  inadequacy  would 
be  brought  to  light 

2°,  A  great  number  of  notions  are  used  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
attributes,  and  not  as  subjects.  Men  are,  consequently,  very  commonly  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  of  the  extension  between  the  subjects  and  predicates, 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combining  into  propositions. 

3°,  In  regard  to  negatives,  men  naturally  preferred  to  attribute  positively  a 
part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  part  Hence  the  unfrequeuey  of 
negatives  with  a  particular  predicate. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Semi-definite  Particularity,  I  would  thus  evolve  the 
Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  projKwi lions,  neglecting  or  throwing  aside 
(with  Aristotle)  those  of  Subalternation  and  Sub-contruruty,  but  introducing 
that  of  Inconsistency. 

Incompossibility  is  cither  of  propositions  of  the  same,  or  of  different  quality. 
Incornpossihle  propositions  differing  in  quality  are  either  Contradictories  without 
a  mean,  —  no  third,  — that  is,  if  one  be  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one 
be  false  the  other  must  be  true  ;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean,  —  a  third,  —  that 
is,  both  may  be  false,  but  Iwth  cannot  l»e  true.  Incompossible  propositions  of 
the  same  quality  are  Inconsistent*,  and,  like  Contraries,  they  have  a  mean  ;  that 
is,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 

Contradictories  arc  again  either  simple  or  complex.  The  simple  are  either, 
1°,  Of  Universal,  as  undivided  wholes;  or,  2°,  Of  Individuals,  as  indivisible 
parts.1 

l  Genera]  term*,  used  m  individual  terms,    So  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  coutradic- 
when  opposed  to  each  other,  may  be  contra-  torlea. 
dictorie*,  a»  Man  u  mortal,  Man  is  not  mortal. 
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The  complex  are  of  universal*  divided,  as  4 — 5. 

Contraries,  again,  which  arc  only  of  divided  universale  are,  1°,  Bilateral,  as 
1 — 3  ;  or,  2°,  Unilateral,  as  1 — 6, 1—7,  2 — 5,  3 — 5;  or,  3°,  Crow,  as  2 — 7, 3— 6. 

Inconsistents  are  either,  1°,  Affirmatives ;  or,  2°,  Negatives.  Affirmatives,  as 
1—2,  1—3,  2—8.  Negatives,  as  5—6, 5—7.  The  propositions  6—7  are  some- 
times Inconsistents,  sometimes  Consistent*. 

All  the  other  proposition al  forms,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  quali- 
ties, are  Compatible,  or  Unopposed. 

The  differences  in  compossibility  of  the  two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Defi- 
nite particularity  lies,  l°,In  the  whole  Inconsistents;  2°,  In  two  Contraries  for 
Contradictories.  1°,  According  to  the  former,  all  affirmative  and  all  negative 
propositions  are  consistent,  whereas  in  tho  latter  these  are  inconsistent,  1—2, 
1 — 3,  2 — 3;  among  the  affirmatives,  and  among  the  negatives,  5 — 6,  5 — 7. 
(As  said  before,  6 — 7  is  in  both  schemes  sometimes  com  possible,  and  sometimes 
incompossible.)  2°,  Two  incompossibles,  to  wit,  2 — 7,  3 — 6,  which,  on  the 
Aristotelic  doctrines,  are  Contradictories,  are  in  mine  Contraries. 

The  prepositional  form  4  is  consistent  with  all  the  affirmatives ;  8  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  the  negatives,  but  is  compossible  with  every  other  form  in 
universal*.  It  is  useful  only  to  divide  a  class,  and  is  opposed  only  by  the 
negation  of  divisibility. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefinite  particularity,  logicians  threw  away  some 
important  immediate  inferences ;  those,  to  wit,  1°,  From  the  affirmation  of  one 
some  to  the  negation  of  another,  and  vice  persa  ;  and,  2°,  From  the  affirmation 
of  ono  inconsistent  to  the  negation  of  another.  1°,  Thus,  on  our  system,  but 
not  on  theirs,  affirming  all  man  to  be  seme  animal,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
no  man  is  gome  (other)  animal;  affirming  that  some  animal  in  all  man,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  some  ( other )  animal  is  not  any  man ;  affirming  some  men  are 
some  blacks  ( Negroes ),  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  ( same )  some  men  are  not  some 
( other  )  blacks  ( Hindoos ),  and  also  that  ( other)  some  men  are  not  the  ( same)  some 
blacks.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  affirmation.  This  inference  I 
would  call  that  of  [Integration]. 

2°,  Affirming  all  men  are  some  animals,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  denial  of 
the  propositions,  all  men  are  all  animals,  some  men  are  all  animals.  And  so  in 
the  negative  inconsistent*. 

Affirmatives. 

1.)  Toto-total  =  Afa-  All    —  is  all     — . 

ii.)  Toto-partial  =  An  «  AH    —  is  some  — .  (A) 

3.)  Parti-total  =  If  a  =  Some  —  is  all  — . 

iv.  )  Parti-partial  =  Ifi  =  Some  —  is  some  — .  (I) 

Negatives, 

v.  )    Toto-total        =~  Ana=  Any  —  is  not  any  — .  (E) 
6.)    Toto-partial     —  A.ni  —  Any  —  is  not  somo  — . 

vii.)    Parti-total        —  Ina       Some  —  is  not  any  — .  (O) 
8.)    Parti-partial     =  Ixi  =  Some  —  is  not  some  — . 
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TABLE  of  the  Mutual  Relations  or  thb  Eight  Pbopositiob  al  Fobjhs  os 
Ezthbr  System  of  Pabticulabitt.   (Fob  Geneeals  only.) 
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AnnnEVT atioxs  :  —  bi.  =  bilateral ;  cr.  =  cross;  Contrar.  =  Contrarie* ;  di.  =  dirrct ; 
Incons.  —  Ittmnsistentt ;  Int.  or  Intcjrr.  =  Integration;  Repugn.  =»  Repugnant*,  Con- 
tradictories; Res.  or  Restr.  =-  Restriction,  Stibaltrrnation ;  un.  =.  unilateral.  Blanks: 
in  I.  =  Compossibles ;  In  II.  =.  No  inference. —(Unilateral,  bilateral,  cross,  direct,  refer 
to  the  Extreme*.) 

The  preceding  Table  may  not  be  quite  accurate  in  details. 
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V.  —  Syllogisms. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  SYLLOGISTIC   TERMS  IN  QUAN- 
TITY AND  QUALITY. 

General  Canon.  —  HTiat  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  beticeen 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  letist,  is  positively 
related ;  that  relation  subsists  bettceen  the  two  terms  themselves. 

There  are  only  three  possible  relations  of  Terms  (notions,  representations, 
presentations). 

1°,  The  relation  of  Toto-total  Coinclusion  (coidentity,  absolute  convertibility 
or  reciprocation)  (AfA). 

2°,  The  relation  of  Toto-total  Conclusion  (non-identity,  absolute  inconverti- 
bility or  non-reciprocation)  (An A). 

8°,  The  relation  of  Incomplete  Coinclusion,  which  involves  the  counter-rela- 
tion of  Incomplete  Coixchis'um  (partial  identity  and  non-identity,  relative  con- 
vertibility and  non-convertibility,  reciprocation,  and  non-reciprocation).  This 
is  of  various  orders  and  degrees. 

a)  Where  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are  eoinclusive  or 
coidentical  (Afl).  This  I  call  the  relation  of  toto-partial  coinclusion,  as,  All 
men  are  some  animal.".  This  necessarily  involves  the  counter-relation  of  toto- 
partial  coixclusion  (AnI),  as,  Any  man  is  not  some  animal.  But  the  converse 
of  this  affirmative  and  negative  atfords  the  relations  of 

b)  Parti-total  Colnclusion  (IfA)  and  Coiixclusion  (InA),  as,  Some  animal  i.< 
all  man,  Some  animal  is  not  any  man. 

e)  There  is  still  a  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when  two  terms 
partially  include  and  partially  exclude  each  other  (If  I  Inl),  as.  Some  women  are 
some  authors,  and  Some  tcomen  are  not  some  authors.  This  relation  I  call  that 
of  Parti-partial  Colnclusion  and  Parti-partial  Coi'xcltision. 

Of  these  three  general  relations,  the  first  is  [technically  styled]  the  best;  the 
second  is  the  worst ;  and  the  third  is  intermediate. 

Former  logicians  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations, —  a  particular,  worse 
than  a  universal,  affirmative,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an  affirmative.  As  to 
a  better  and  worse  in  negatives,  they  knew  nothing;  for  as  two  negative 
premises  were  inadmissible,  they  had  no  occasion  to  determine  which  of  two 
negatives  was  the  worse  or  better.  But  in  quantifying  the  predicate,  in  con- 
necting positive  and  negative  moods,  and  in  generalizing  a  one  supreme  canon 
of  syllogism,  we  are  compelled  to  look  further,  to  consider  the  inverse  proced- 
ures of  affirmation  and  negation,  and  to  show  (e.  g.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  ix.  a. 
and  x.  b.)  how  the  latter,  by  reversing  the  former,  and  turning  the  best  quan- 
tity of  affirmation  into  the  worst  of  negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thus 
apparently  varies  the  quantity  of  the  conclusion.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
show  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantification  throughout  the  two 
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qualities,  and  bow  affirmation  commences  with  the  whole  in  Inclusion  and 
Negation,  with  the  parts  in  Exclusion.1  * 


Toto-total, 

Totopartial, 

Parti-total, 

Parti- partial. 

Parti-partial, 

Parti-touil, 

Toto-partial, 

Toto-total. 


Identity  or  Co'inclusion. 


Non-identity  or  coexclusion. 


As  the  negation  always  reduces  the  best  to  the  worst  relation,  in  the  inter- 
mediate relations  determining  only  a  commutation  from  equal  to  equal,  whilst 
in  both  the  symbols  of  quantity,  in  their  inverse  signification,  remain  externally 
the  same;  it  is  evident  that  the  quantification  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be 
apparently  different  in  the  negative  from  what  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
positive  mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  four  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
negative  from  the  positive  conclusions,  and  these  all  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  —  viz.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  in  ix.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here  the  particular 
quantification  of  the  positive  conclusions  disappears  in  the  negative  moods. 
But  this  is  in  obedience  to  the  general  canon  of  syllogism,  —  "  That  the  worst 
relation  subsisting  between  either  extreme  and  the  middle,  should  Mtbsist 
between  the  extremes  themselves."  For  what  was  the  best  relation  in  the 
former,  becomes  the  worst  in  the  latter;  and  as  affirmation  comes  in  from  the 
greatest  whole,  while  negation  goes  out  from  the  least  part,  so,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  some  of  the  one  may  become  the  not  any  of  the  other.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  manifestly  no  exception.  On  the  contrary,  this  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  canon  under  every  change  of 
circumstances.  The  canon  would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  the 
apparent  anomaly  not  emerged. 

I.  Terms  each  totally  coinclusive  of 
a  third,  arc  totally  conclusive  of  each 
other. 


II.  Terms  each  parti-totally  conclu- 
sive of  a  third,  are  partially  conclusive 
of  each  other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

1))  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
arc  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusivo  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 


■ 

l  See  Hagentlnui  (in  Brand!*,  8ckolia,  p.  113,  and  there  the  Platonic*). 
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III.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  par-  a)  A  term  totally  cocxclusive,  and 
ti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive,  of  a 
toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each  other,    third,  arc  toto-partially  coexclusive  of 


IV.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  coincluaive  of  each  other. 


V.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  toto- 
partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
parti-totally  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


VI.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


VIL  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a 
term  partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


VIII.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  arc  toto-partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclu- 
sive, and  a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  cocxclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  partially  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  cocxclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  cocxclusive  of  each 
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IX.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  par- 
tially, coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially conclusive  of  each  other. 


X.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coinclusive  of  each  other. 


XI.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
toto-partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  parti-totally  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


XII.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusivc,  and 
a  term  partially  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  earh  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and  a 
term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusivc  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of 
a  third,  arc  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 


VI.  —  Objections  to  thb  Doctbine  or  a  Quantified  Predicate  Con- 

BIDERED. 
(o)  OBSERAL. 

MATERIAL  AND  FOBMAL.  —  TltEIR  DISTINCTION. 

But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions  prevalent  on 
the  point,  to  determine  precisely  what  is  the  formal  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Logic,  and  which  Logic  guarantees,  and  what  the  material  which 
lies  without  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  for  which  Logic  is  not  responsible.  This 
is  fortunately  easy. 

Logic  knows  —  takes  cognizance  of — certain  general  relations;  and  from 
these  it  infers  certain  others.  These,  and  these  alone,  it  knows  and  guarantees ; 
and  these  are  formal.  Of  all  beyond  these  forms  or  general  relations  it  takes 
no  cognizance,  affords  no  assurance;  and  only  hypothetically  says,  —  If  the 
several  notions  applied  to  these  forms  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
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these  forms,  then  so  and  so  is  the  result  But  whether  these  notions  arc  rightly 
applied,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence,  of  this 
Logic,  as  Logic,  knows  nothing.  Let  A  B  C  represent  three  notions,  A  con- 
taining B,  and  B  containing  C ;  in  that  case  Ix)gic  azures  us  that  C  is  a  part 
of  B,  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains  C ;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A. 
Now  all  is  formal,  the  letters  being  sup|>osed  to  be  mere  abstract  symbols.  But 
if  we  apply  to  them  —  fill  them  up  by  —  the  three  determinate  notions,  — 
Animal,  —  Man,  —  AV<pro,  we  introduce  a  certain  mailer,  of  which  Logic  is 
not  it*elf  cognizant ;  Logic,  therefore,  merely  says,  —  If  these  notions  hold 
to  each  other  the  relations  represented  by  ABC,  then  the  same  results  will 
follow;  but  whether  they  do  mutually  hold  these  relations,  —  that,  as  nuiterial, 
is  extra-logical.  Logic  is,  therefore,  bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  the  forms, 
that  is,  of  the  relations  in  their  immediate  and  mediate  results,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  necessities  of  thinking,  —  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought; 
but  it  is  bound  to  nought  beyond  this.  That,  as  material,  is  beyond  its  juris- 
diction. However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  frequently  misunderstood, 
and  the  material  has  been  currently  passed  off  in  Logic  as  the  formal. 

But  further,  Logic  is  bound  to  exhibit  this  scheme  full  and  unexclusive.  To 
lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance  extrinsic  to  the  bare  condi- 
tions, the  mere  form,  of  thought,  is  a  material,  and,  consequently,  an  illegiti- 
mate curtailment.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  aberrations  of  common  language 
as  a  model,  would  be  at  once  alwurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  inconsistent  even 
with  its  own  practice.  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic  now  realized 
actually  commits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avows  its  allegiance  to  thought 
alone,  and  in  part  it  has  overtly  repudiated  the  elisions  of  language ;  in  part  it 
has  accommodated  itself  to  the  usages  of  speech,  and  this  also  to  the  extent 
from  which  even  Grammar  has  maintained  its  freedom.  Grammar,  the  science 
proper,  the  nouiology,  of  language,  has  not  established  ellipsis  as  a  third  law 
beside  Concord  and  Government;  nor  has  it  even  allowed  Concord  or  Govern- 
ment to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  why  ?  Because  the  law,  though  not 
externally  expressed  in  language,  was  still  internally  operative  in  thought. 
Logic,  on  the  contrary,  the  science  proper,  the  nomology,  of  thought,  has 
established  an  imperative  ellipsis  of  its  abstract  forms  in  conformity  to  the 
precarious  ellipses  of  outward  speech ;  and  this,  although  it  professes  to  look 
exclusively  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  explicate,  —  to  fill  up  what  is  implied, 
but  not  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordinary  language.    Logic  has  neglected, 

—  withheld,  —  in  fact  openly  suppressed,  one-half  of  its  forms  (the  quantifica- 
tion of  the  predicate  universally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives), 
because  these  forms,  though  always  operative  in  thought,  were  usually  passed 
over  as  superfluous  in  the  matter  of  expression. 

Thus  has  Logic,  the  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the  slave  of 
the  matter,  of  thought,  both  in  what  it  has  received  and  in  what  it  has  rejected. 
And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  its  servitude.  More  than  half  its  value  has 
at  once  been  lost,  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  imperfection  on  the  other,  its  lot ; 
disgust,  contempt,  comparative  neglect,  the  consequence.  To  reform  Logic,  we 
must,  therefore,  restore  it  to  freedom;  —  emancipate  the  form  from  the  matter; 

—  we  must,  1°,  Admit  nothing  material  under  the  name  of  formal,  and,  2°, 
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Reject  nothing  formal  under  the  name  of  material.  "When  this  is  done,  Logic, 
stripped  of  its  accidental  deformity,  walks  forth  in  native  beauty,  simple  and 
complete  ;  easy  at  once  and  useful. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  quantities  of  the  Trcdicate  denounced  by 
logicians  are  true  logical  forms. 

•  ••♦•»• 

The  logicians  have  taken  a  distinction,  on  which  they  have  defended  the 
Aristotelic  prohibition  of  an  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate;  the  distinc- 
tion, to  wit,  of  the  formal,  in  opposition  to  the  materiul, —  of  what  proceeds  vi 
forma,  in  contrast  to  what  proceeds  ri  materia.  It  will  be  requisite  to  deter* 
mine  explicitly  the  meaning  and  application  of  these  expressions ;  for  every 
logical  process  is  formal,  and  if  the  logicians  be  correct  in  what  they  include 
under  the  category  of  material,  the  whole  system  which  I  would  propose 
in  supplement  and  correction  of  theirs  must  be  at  once  surrendered  as 
untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  is  not  established,  in  terms  at  least,  by 
Aristotle.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  prepositional  and  syllogistic  relations 
which  he  recognizes  in  his  logical  precept  be  all  formal,  he,  as  indeed  all 
others,  not  unfrequcntly  employs  some  which  arc  only  valid,  say  the  logicians, 
n"  materia,  and  not  rutione  forma,  that  is,  in  spite  of  Logic. 

But  here  it  is  admitted  that  a  distinction  there  truly  is ;  it  is,  consequently, 
only  necessary,  in  the  second  plate,  to  ascertain  its  import.  What  then  is 
meant  by  these  several  principles  ? 

The  answer  is  easy,  peremptory,  and  unambiguous.  All  that  is  formal  is 
true  as  consciously  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought ;  all  that  is  matt  rial  is 
true,  not  as  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  but  as  legitimated  by  the 
conditions  and  probabilities  discoverable  in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance 
to  think.  The  one  is  a  priori,  the  other  a  posteriori;  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  contingent;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
unthought. 

For  example  :  if  I  think  that  the  notion  triangle  contains  the  notion  trilateral, 
and  again  that  the  notion  trilateral  contains  the  notion  triangle;  in  other  words, 
if  I  think  that  each  of  these  is  inclusively  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
other ;  I  formally  say,  and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral.  On  the  other  hand,  —  if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  arc  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  trilaterals  to  be  triangular,  and  yet  say,  —  .-1//  triangle  is  all 
trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  true,  is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  some 
magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overtly  infer,  —  All  magnets  attract  iron;  the  infer- 
ence is  formally  false,  even  though  materially  not  untrue.  Whereas,  if  I  think 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  arc  all  magnets,  and  thence 
conclude,  —  /!//  magnets  attract  iron;  my  conclusion  is  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  prove  false. 

To  give  the  former  example  in  an  abstract  notation  :  If  I  note  C  :  ■  :  T, 

I  may  formally  convert  the  proposition  and  state  T  :  ■■  :  C.    But  if  I  note 

C  :  m         T,  I  cannot  formally  convert  it,  for  the  V  may  mean  either  :  T  or 
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,  r ;  and  if  I  do,  the  product  may  or  may  not  be  true,  according  as  it  is  accW 
dentally  applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.    As  to  the  latter  example : 

C,         na :  (m  m' m",  etc.)  :  m  :  T 

This  syllogism  is  formally  legitimate.  But,  to  take  the  following  antecedent : 
this,  if  formally  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular  conclusion ;  and  if,  (2), 
a  universal  be  drawn,  such  is  logically  null : 

C,- 
1. 

2. 

This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material,  —  that  what  is  formally 
true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law  ;  —  that  what  is  materially  true,  is 
true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  condition  ;  the  logicians,  with  Aristotle  at 
their  head,  arc  exposed  to  a  double  accusation  of  the  gravest  character.  For 
they  arc  charged:  —  1°,  That  they  have  excluded,  as  material,  much  that  is 
purely  formal.  2°,  That  they  have  included,  as  formal,  much  that  is  purely 
material.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°,  1  shall  treat  of  this  under  the  heads  of  Affirmative  and  of  Negative 
projwsitions. 

Of  the  four  Affirmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and  predicate ;  to 
wit  — 1.  The  Tolo-total  ;  2.  The  Toto-partial;  8.  The  Parti-Total  ;  4.  The 
Parti- Partial ;  one  half  (1,  8)  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  logic.  These  are, 
however,  relations  equally  necessary,  and  equally  obtrusive  in  thought,  with 
the  others ;  and,  as  formal  realities,  equally  demand  a  logieal  statement  and 
consideration.  Nay,  in  this  partial  proceeding,  logicians  are  not  even  sclf-con- 
eistent.  They  allow,  for  example,  the  toto-partial  dependency  of  notions,  and 
they  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet,  though  the  terms,  when  converted,  retain, 
and  must  retain,  their  original  relation,  that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities;  we 
find  the  logicians,  after  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
propositions  is  to  be  regarded  as  particular ;  howbeit,  in  this  instance,  where  the 
toti>-purtial  is  converted  into  the  parti-total  relation,  their  rule  is  manifestly 
false.  When  I  enounce,  — All  man  is  animal,  I  mean,  —  and  the  logicians  do 
not  gainsay  me,  — All  man  is  some  animal.  I  then  convert  this,  and  am  allowed 
to  say,  —  Some  animal  i*  man.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  words,  though 
I  say,  indeed  must  say,  in  thought,  —  Some  animal  is  all  man.  And  why? 
Simply  because  there  is  an  old  traditionary  rule  in  Logic  which  prohibits  us 
in  all  cases,  at  least  of  affirmative  propositions,  to  quantify  the  predicate  univer- 
sally ;  and  to  establish  a  reason  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality 
has  been  called  in.  But  if  all  is  formal  which  is  necessitated  by  thought,  and 
if  all  that  is  formal  ought  to  find  an  expression  in  Logic,  in  that  case  the  uni- 
versal quantification  of  the  notion,  when  it  stands  as  predicate,  may  be,  ought, 
indeed,  on  demand,  to  be,  enounced,  no  less  explicitly  than  when  it  stood  as 

l  For  ac  explanation  of  the  notation  here  employed,  in  reference  to  Syllogbra,  see 
Appendix  II.—  En. 
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subject  The  quantification  is  no  more  material  on  the  one  alternative  than 
on  the  other ;  it  is  formal  in  both. 

In  like  manner,  the  toto-total  relation  is  denounced.  But  a  similar  exposi- 
tion shows  that  notions,  thought  as  reciprocating  or  coequal,  are  entitled,  as 
predicate,  to  have  a  universal  quantification,  no  less  than  as  subject,  aud  this 
formally,  not  materially.1 

In  regard  to  the  four  Negative  relations  of  terms,  —  1.  The  Toto-total, —  2. 
The  Tolo-partial, —  3.  The  Parti-total, —  4.  The  Parti-partial;  in  like  manner, 
one  half,  but  these  wholly  different  classes  (8,  4),  are  capriciously  abolished.  I 
say  capriciously ;  for  the  relations  not  recognized  in  Logic  are  equally  real  in 
thought,  as  those  which  arc  exclusively  admitted.  Why,  for  example,  may  I 
say,  as  I  think,  —  Some  animal  is  not  any  man ;  and  yet  not  say,  convcrtibly,  as 
I  think,  — Any  man  is  not  tome  animal?  For  this  no  reason,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  logicians,  and  the  elisions  of  common  language,  can  be  assigned.  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  as  I  may  legitimately  think, —  Some  animal  is  not  some  animal 
(to  take  an  extreme  instance),  that  I  may  not  formally  express  the  same  in  the 
technical  language  of  reasoning. 

In  these  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  the  logicians  have,  therefore,  been 
guilty  of  extruding  from  their  science  much  that  is  purely  formal ;  and  this  on 
the  untenable  plea  that  what  is  formal  is  material. 

(6)  SPECIAL. 

Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  universal  quantification  of  the  pred- 
icate.   It  is  said  to  be  —  1°,  False ;  2°,  If  not  false,  useless. 

I.  The  first  observation  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material ;  b),  on  formal,  grounds.  Of 
these  in  their  order :  — 

a).  This  ground  seems  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  Aristotle,  who,  on  three 
(perhaps  on  four)  different  occasions  denounces  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate  (and  he  but  implicitly  limits  it  to  affirmative  propositions)  as 
"always  untrue."*  The  only  proof  of  this  unexclusive  denunciation  is,  how- 
ever, one  special  example  which  he  gives  of  the  falsity  emerging  in  the  propo- 
sition, — AU  man  is  all  animal.  This  must  be  at  once  confessed  false ;  but  it  is 
only  so  materially  and  contingently,  —  argues,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  formal 
and  necessary  illegitimacy  of  such  a  quantification.  As  extra-logical,  this 
proof  is  logically  incompetent ;  for  it  is  only  because  we  happen,  through  an 
external  knowledge,  to  be  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  concepts,  man  and 
animal,  that  the  example  is  of  any  import.  But,  because  the  universal  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  is,  in  this  instance,  materially  false,  is  such  quantifica- 
tion, therefore,  always  formally  illegal  ?  That  this  is  not  the  case,  let  us  take 
other  material  examples.  Is  it,  then,  materially  false  and  formally  incompe- 
tent to  think  and  say, — AU  human  is  all  rational, — All  rational  u  all  risible, — 

1  It  ia  hardly  requisite  to  notice  the  blun-  nounced  by  the  acuter  logician*,  when  they 

dering  doctrine  of  tome  authors,  tiiat  the  have  chanced  to  notice  tbe  absurdity-  See 

predicate  ia  materially  quantified,  even  when  Fonaeca,  I*.«it.  Dial.  1.  ri.  c.  20. 

predealgnated  aa  universal.   It  Is  sufficient  to  t  See  p.  646.  —  Ed. 
observe  that  this  opinion  ia  explicitly  re- 
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-•1//  risible  is  all  capable  of  admiration,  —  All  trilateral  is  all  triangular, —  AU 
triangular  it  afl  figure  with  its  angles  equal  to  ttco  right  angles,  etc.  ?  Or,  em- 
ploy ing  Aristotle's  material  example,  is  it  untrue,  as  he  averts,  to  say,  —  Some 

animal  is  all  man  ;  and  this  either  collectively,  1  part  of  the  cbiss  animal  is 

the  whole  of  the  class  man,  —  or  distributive y, —  Some  several  animal  is  every 
several  man  t 

But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoning  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  cogent  at  all,  it  would  equally  conclude  against  the  validity  of  the  uni- 
versal quantification  of  the  subject.  For  this  proposition  is  equally  untrue 
(employing  always  Aristotle's  own  material  example), — All  animal  is  man. 

After  this,  it  may  the  less  surprise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle  silently  al>andons 
his  logical  canon,  and  adheres  to  truth  and  nature.  In  fact,  he  frequently  does 
in  practice  virtually  quantify  the  predicate,  his  common  reasonings  often  pro- 
ceeding on  the  reciprocation  or  coextension  of  subject  and  predicate.  Nay, 
in  his  logical  system,  he  expressly  recognizes  this  coextension  ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  overtly  supply  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  his  doctrines  of  Induc- 
tion and  of  Demonstration  proper  have  no  logical  notation  ;  and,  unless  we 
covertly  suppose  it,  they  are  actually  arrested.  His  definitions  of  the  Univer- 
sal, as  severally  given  in  his  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  are,  in  this  respect, 
confiieiive.  In  the  former,  his  universal  (known  in  the  schools  as  the  L:nirersale 
Prioristicum)  explicitly  forbids,  whereas  the  latter  (the  Universale  Posterior- 
isticum  of  the  schoolmen)  implicitly  postulates,  the  quantification  of  tho 
predicate. 

b).  The  defect  in  the  polemic  of  their  master  was  felt  by  his  followers. 
They,  accordingly,  in  addition  to,  but  wilh  no  correction  of,  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine, argue  the  question  on  broader  ground ;  and  think  that  they  disprove  the 
formal  validity  of  such  quantification  by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlooking 
the  case,  where  the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  quanti- 
fied, as  in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
called  reciprocating  propositions,  where  both  subject  and  predicate  are  taken 
in  their  utmost  extension,  vi  materia',  as  subsequent  logicians1  say,  but  not 
Aristotle.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  example,  ,4//  man  is  all  risible,  they 
assert  that  the  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  inept,  because,  the  all  as 
applied  to  the  subject  being  distributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  etc.,  would  l>e  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible.  This  ob- 
jection is  only  respectable  by  authority,  through  the  great,  the  all  but  unex- 
clusive,  number  of  its  allegcrs;  in  itself  it  is  futile. 

Terms  and  their  quantifications  are  used  either  in  a  distributive,  or  in  a  col- 
lective, sense.  It  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  quantification  is,  jter  se.  neces- 
sarily collective  or  necessarily  distributive  ;  and  it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  rule 
and  relation,  in  which  signification  it  is,  or  may  be,  employed.  Now  a  peneral 
rule  or  postulate  of  logic  is,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or 
syllogism),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed  in  inqwrt." 
If,  therefore,  we  insist,  as  insist  we  ought,  that  the  quantification  here,  all, 
should  be  used  in  the  same  projwsition  in  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  as  applied 


I  [*ec.  for  example,  Taciut,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c  6,  p.  134.  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  1.  0. 
9,  ami  above,  p.  627,  uote  1,  tub.  Jin.}  J  See  p.  612.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  one  term,  collectively  or  distribtttively,  it  should  be  so  applied  likewise 
to  the  other,  the  objection  fails.  Thus  taken  collectively All  (that  is,  the 
whole  clas*)  man  is  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible,  the  proposition  is  valid. 
Again,  taken  distributive! y: — All  (that  is,  every  several)  man  is  all  (that  is, 
every  several)  risible,  the  proposition  is,  in  like  manner,  legitimate.  It  is  only 
by  violating  the  postulate,  —  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  the  same  sign  or 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  objection  applies ;  whereas,  if  the 
postulate  be  obeyed,  the  objection  is  seen  to  be  absurd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the  general  doctrine, 
that  in  Reciprocating  propositions  the  predicate  is  taken  in  its  full  extent,  vi 
materia;.  In  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  was  not  promulgated  by  Aristotle ; 
who,  frequently  allowing,  —  frequently  using,  —  such  propositions,  implicitly 
abandons  the  rule  which  he  explicitly  lays  down  in  regard  to  the  non-pre- 
designation  of  the  predicate  by  a  universal.  In  the  second  place,  apart  from 
authority,  such  doctrine  is  in  itself  unfounded.  For  as  form  is  merely  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions  as  toto-totally  coinciding 
(say,  triangle  and  trilateral),  as  two  notions  toto-partially  and  parti-tot  ally  co- 
inciding (say,  triangle  and  figure).  Accordingly,  we  can  equally  abstractly 
represent  their  relations  both  by  geometric  quantities  (lines  or  figures), 
and  by  purely  logical  symbols.    Taking  lines: — the  former  i  ;  the 

latter  \       — .    Taking  the  symbols,  the  former  C  :  ■  :  T  ;  the  latter 

A,  m  :  B.    But  if  the  reciprocation  were  determined  by  the  mere  matter, 

by  the  object  contingently  thought  about,  all  abstract  representation  would  be 
impossible.  So  much  for  the  first  objection,  —  that  the  universal  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would,  at  least  in  affirmative  propositions,  be  false. 

IL  As  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would  be  useless  and 
superfluous,  disorderly,  nay  confusive,  this  only  manifests  the  limited  and  one- 
sided view  of  the  objectors,  even  though  Aristotle  be  at  their  head. 

Is  it  useless  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be  refuted,  truth 
established  ?    And  in  this  case  — 

1°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  that  the  doctrine  of  Exponilies,  as  they 
are  called,  should  be  brought  back  from  anomaly  and  pain  to  ease  and  order ; 
that  projKjsitions  Exclusive  and  Exceptive,  now  passed  over  for  their  difficulty, 
and  heretofore  confessedly  studied  as  "  opproftria  and  excruciations,"  should 
be  shown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twofold  and  threefold  tortuosity, 
through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  simple,  though  misunderstood,  mani- 
festations of  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  ? 1 

2°,  Is  it  useless  to  demonstrate  that  every  kind  of  proposition  may  be  con- 
verted, and  not  some  only,  as  maintained  by  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  ?  And 
is  it  disorderly  and  confusive,  in  all  cases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  quadruple) 
confusion  in  the  triple  (or  quadruple)  processes  of  Conversion,  and  to  show, 
that  of  these  processes  there  is  only  one  legitimate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole  ? 

8°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  to  abolish  the  complex  confusion  of  Mood 
and  Figure,  with  all  their  array  of  rules  and  exceptions,  general  and  special ; 
and  thus  to  recall  the  science  of  reasoning  to  its  real  uuity  ? 

59    i  S«p.6l7.—  E». 
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4°,  Is  it  useless  and  superfluous  to  restore  to  the  science  the  many  forms 
of  reasoning  which  had  erroneously,  ineffectually,  and  even  inconsistently, 

been  proscribed  ? 

6°,  Is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  prove  that  all  judgment,  and,  consequently, 
all  reasoning,  is  simply  an  equation  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject  and  predicate  is  merely  arbitrary  ? 

6°,  In  fine,  and  in  sum,  is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  vindicate  Logic  against 
the  one-sided  views  and  errors  of  logicians,  to  reconcile  the  science  with  truth 
and  nature,  and  to  reestablish  it  at  once  in  its  amplitude  and  simplicity  ? 

VII.  —  Historical  Notices  of  Doctrine  or  Quantified  Predicate. 

(a)  ARBTOTLS. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one  extract  from  Aristotle  in  illustration  of  his 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  and  I  select  the  following  passage  from  his  Categories, 
c.  v.,  §  7. 

"  Further,  the  primary  substances  [wpZrai  olaiai,  —  individual  existences], — 
because  they  are  subjects  to  all  the  others,  and  as  all  the  others  arc  predicated 
of,  or  exist  in,  them,  —  are,  for  this  reason,  called  substances  by  preeminence. 
And  as  the  primary  substances  stand  to  all  the  others,  so  stands  the  Species  to 
the  Genus.  For  genera  are  predicated  of  species,  but  not,  conversely,  species  of 
genera ;  so  that  of  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus." 

Ammouius,  who  has  nothing  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Categories  relative  to 
the  above  passage  of  Aristotle,  states,  however,  the  common  doctrine,  with  its 
reasons,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry's  Introduc- 
tion (f.  29,  ed.  Aid.  1546). 

"  But  confining  ourselves  to  a  logical  consideration,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire, 
—  of  these,  which  are  subject  to,  which  predicated  of,  the  others ;  and  to  be 
aware  that  Genera  are  predicated  of  Differences  and  Species,  but  not  con- 
versely. These,  as  we  have  said,  stand  in  a  certain  mutual  order,  —  the  genus, 
the  difference,  and  the  species ;  the  genus  first,  the  species  last,  the  difference 
in  the  middle.  And  the  superior  must  be  predicated  of  the  inferior ;  for  to 
predicate  the  inferior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowable.  If,  for  example,  we 
say, — All  man  is  animal,  the  proposition  is  true ;  but  if  we  convert  it,  and  say, — 
All  animal  is  man,  the  enouncement  is  false.1  Again,  if  we  say, — All  horse  is 
irrational,  we  are  right ;  but  if  conversely  we  say,  —All  irrational  is  horse,  we 
are  wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  of  the  accidental 
Hence  it  is  incompetent  to  say  that  Animal  is  man,  as  previously  stated." 

[Caleg.  ch.  ii.,  §  1. 

"  When  one  thing  is  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all  that  is  said 
[truly]  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [truly]  also  of  the  subject   Thus  man  is 

1  The  oon verse  of  a  true  proposition  is  el-  mmi  animal,  and,  AO  kvrt*  it  torn*  irrational. 

ways  true:  but  the  false  propositions  which  Convert  tlieae,  —  Some  animal  u  all  man,  and, 

are  l>ere  given,  as  conversions  of  the  true,  Stunt  irrational  it  all  horst ;  the  truth  remains, 

are  not  conversions  at  all.  The  true  propoel-  but  the  one-sided  doctrine  of  the  logician*  ie 

lions,  if  explicitly  suued,  urc,  —  All  mam  it  exploded. 
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predicated  of  this  and  that  man,1  and  animal  of  man;  animal  will  therefore  be 
predicated  of  this  and  that  individual,  for  this  and  that  individual  is  both  man 
and  animal." 
De  Interpret,  c  vil,  §  2-4 ;  see  also  c  x. 

44  To  enounce  something  of  a  universal  universally,  I  mean  as,  All  or  every 

man  is  while,  No  man  is  white  To  enounce  something  of  universals  not 

universally,  I  mean  as,  Man  is  wltite,  Man  is  not  white ;  for  whilst  the  term  man 
is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  these  enouncements  as  universal.  For  all  or  every 
(was)  does  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself],  but  that  [it  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
ject] universally.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  universal  predicate,  to  predicate 
the  universal,  is  not  true.  For  no  affirmation  is  true  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  [of  a  universal  predicate],  as,  All  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  ani- 
mal"   (See  Ammonius,  Boethius,  Psellus,  Magentinus,  etc.) 

Prior  Analytics,  Bk.  L  c.  27,  §  9.  44  The  consequent  [L  e.  the  predicate]  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wholly  followed  [from  the  antecedent,  or  subject,  ex- 
clusively]. I  mean,  for  example,  aa  if  all  [or  every]  animal  [were  consequent] 
on  man,  or  all  [or  every"]  science  on  music.  The  consequence  simply  [is  to  be 
assumed],  as  in  our  propositions  has  been  done ;  to  do  otherwise  (as  to  say  that 
all  [or  every]  man  is  all  [or  every]  animal,  or  that  justice  is  all  [or  every]  good), 
is  useless  and  impossible ;  but  to  the  antecedent  [or  subject]  the  all  [or  every] 
is  prefixed.'* 

Posterior  Analytics,  B.  I.  c.  xii.,  §  10.  44  The  predicate  is  not  called  aU"  [or 
every] ;  [that  is,  the  mark  of  universality  is  not  annexed  except  to  the  subject 
of  a  proposition]. 

In  refutation  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  against  the  universal  predesignation 
of  the  predicate  —  it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal  predesignation  of  the 
subject  For  it  is  absurd  and  impossible  to  say,  All  anitnal  is  man;  All  ((very) 
immortal  it  the  soul;  All  pleasure  is  health  ;  All  science  is  music  ;  All  motion  is 
pleasure*  But  in  point  of  fact  such  examples  disprove  nothing ;  for  all  universal 
predesignations  are  applicable  neither  to  subject  nor  predicate,  nor  to  both  sub- 
ject and  predicate  —  are  thoughts,  not  things ;  and  so  are  all  predesignations ; 
therefore,  etc.  It  is  only  marvellous  that  such  examples  and  such  reasoning 
could  satisfy  the  acutest  of  intellects ;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed 
on  subsequent  logicians  is  less  wonderful/] 


l  [For  the  rts  here,  as  elsewhere,  denotes 
the  individmmm  tignaium,  not  the  individuum 
ra#ttm.] 

J  Examples  from  Wegelin,  In  Greg.  Anr- 
ponymi  Camp.  Pkit.  Synt.  L.  Iv.  C  1,  p.  473; 
L.  vi.  c.  1,  p.  678. 

3  And  here  I  may  correct  an  error,  aa  I  con- 
ceive It  to  be,  which  has  descended  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  recent  interpreter*  of  the 
Organon,  and  been  adopted  implicitly  by 
logicians  in  general.  It  is  found  in  Alexan- 
der and  Ammonias,  as  in  Trendelenburg, 
Saiut'HIlalre,  and  Waltz;  nor  Indeed,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  it  ever  been  called  in  question 
during  the  interval.  It  regards  the  meaning 


of  the  definition  elevated  into  a  two-fold 
axiom,  the  «**r  i»  toto,  etc.,  and  diet  d*  otnni, 
etc.,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  the  Prior  Analytics. 

(Oft!  K(U  T0 

saTek  wombs  Kartiyop^abai  bartpou  3d- 
rtpor  toutoV  icTtr.  This,  with  its  ambi- 
guity, may  be  thus  literally,  however  awk- 
wardly, translated:  —  "  Bot  [to  say]  that  one 
thing  u  in  a  tcKoU  etAsr,  and  [to  say]  that  one 
thing  is  predicated  ofaUanotatr,  are  identical." 
—  Now,  the  question  arises,—  What  does 
Aristotle  here  mean  by  41  a  tckoU  other* »  for 
it  may  signify  either  the  class  or  higher  no- 
tion under  which  an  inferior  concept  come*, 
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Quantification  of  Predicate — Aristotle. 

1.  Admits  that  syllogism  mental  not  oral  (An.  PosLl.  10).  This  to  be  borne 
in  mind. 

2.  That  individual  is  never  predicated  (Cat.  c.  2),  refuted  by  reciprocation  of 
singular  (An.  Pr.  ii.  28,  §  4). 

3.  That  affirmative  universal  not  [to]  be  added  to  predicate,  incompatible  with 
what  he  says  of  reciprocation  (in  An.  Pr.  ii.,  cc.  22  and  23  alibi).  That  his 
custom  to  draw  universal  conclusions  in  Third  Figure  and  affirmative  in 
Second1  with  allowance  of  simple  conversion  in  certain  universal  affirma- 
tives. 

4.  That  particular  not  in  negative  predicate,  absurd  in  oi  m,  non  omnis. 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  P  redesign  at  ion. 

1°,  How  can  Aristode,  on  his  doctrine,  make  universal  terms  taken  indif- 


or  the  Inferior  concept  itself,  of  which,  n*  of 
■  subject,  the  higher  is  predicated.  The  for- 
mer k  the  serine  given  hy  all  the  commenta- 
tor* j  the  latter,  the  sense  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, was  intended  by  Ari»totle. 

There  are  only  two  grounds  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  role  must  be  expounded  in  consis- 
tency —  1°,  With  itself;  2°.  Must  be  with  the 
analogy  of  Aristotelic  usage. 

1°.  On  the  former  ground,  the  common 
doctrine  seems  untenable;  for  what  Aristotle 
declares  to  be  identical,  by  that  doctrine  be- 
come*  dim; rent,  nay,  opposed.  An  iuferior 
concept  may  be  in  a  higher  whole  or  class, 
either  partially  or  totally;  and  the  definition 
on  the  prevalent  Interpretation  virtually  runs 
—  '•To  say  that  one  thing  is  all  or  part  in  the 
whole  of  another,  and  to  say  that  this  other 
Is  predicated  of  it  noexclnsively,  are  convert- 
ible "  Had  AriKtotle,  therefore,  used  the  ex- 
pression in  the  signification  attributed  to  him, 
be  must,  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  have 
said  —  To  8«  was*  irtpaf  iv  &Ae>  *?stu  VWpy, 
k.  t.  A.  (••  But  to  say  that  one  thing  is  all  in 
•  whole  other,"  etc) 

2°.  On  the  second  ground,  it  may,  however, 
be  auswercd,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word, 
as  it  stands,  is  superseded,  its  signification 
being  determined  by  other  passages.  I  join 
issue;  and  on  this  ground  am  well  content  to 
let  the  question  be  decided. 

In  the  flr>t  place,  the  meaning  I  attribute 
to  the  expression,  "whole  o/W  — that  is, 
whole  subject  or  interior  notion  —  Is,  In  short, 
in  strict  conformity  with  Aristotle's  ordinary 
language.  There  are,  I  admit,  sundry  pas- 
sages In  his  logical  writings  where  the  term 
whole  b<  clearly  used  as  synonymous  with  clots, 
or  Mfhtr  notion;  as,  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
Prior  Analytics,  in  Hook  I.  Iv.  §  2;  and  II.  i. 
f  4.  But.  retry  single  ten,  io  which  the  term 
whoU  appears  in  this  relation,  is  overruled  hy 


wore  than  Jlrt  offers,  in  which  it  is  no  less 
clearly  applied  to  denote  the  totality  of  a  lower 
notion,  of  which  a  higher  is  predicated  — 
passages  in  which  the  word  whole  [bkos)  is 
used  converiibly  with  alt  (wof).  See  for  ex- 
ample, An.  Pr.  II  Ii.  |  6.  »  16 — 111.  {  6,  f  7 
{bis  K  §  14,  »  15  — iv.  f  6  (Ms.),  i  8,  J  10,  §  12 
{bis  >  —  xxil  *  7,  i  8  — xxiil.  i  4. 

But  in  the  second  place  (and  this  b  directly 
subversive  of  the  counter. opinion,  even  iu 
the  principal  of  the  few  passages  where  the 
term  whole  is  used  for  class),  the  lower  notion 
may  be  in  or  under  the  higher,  only  particu- 
larly; and  this  manifestly  shows  that  Aris- 
totle could  not  possibly  mean,  by  merely  str- 
ing that  one  thing  is  another,  as  in  a  class, 
that  it  is  so  nnexclusitrly,  or  universally.  Com- 
pare  An.  Pr.  I  iv.  {f  2,8. 10.  On  this'luter- 
pretatloo,  Darii  and  Ferio  would  then  be 
annulled;  a  special  result  which  ought  to 
have  startled  the  logicians  into  a  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  doctrine  in  gen- 
eral. ( See,  instar  omnium,  Facias,  in  his  rela- 
tive Notes  and  Commentary.) 

That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  rule,  reduced  to  a  definition, 
rvad  In  the  following  signification:  —  " But 
to  cay  that  one  thing  is  in  the  whole  of  another, 
as  in  a  suojeet,  and  to  predicate  one  thing  rnnirtr- 
sally  of  another,  are  merely  various  expressions 
of  the  same  meaning."  This,  In  fact,  is  just 
the  preliminary  explanation  of  the  two  ordi- 
nary modes  of  stating  a  proposition,  subse- 
quently used  by  Aristotle.  Here,  In  both 
convertibles,  he  descends  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  from  the  predicate  to  the 
subject;  and  the  ingenious  exposition  by  the 
commentators,  old  and  new,  of  the  inverse 
intention  of  the  philosopher  in  the  two 
clauses,  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

1  Seep  681. -Ed 
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ferently,  or  without  predesignation,  be  tantamount  to  particulars  ?  {An.  Prior, 
I.  c.  4,  §  IS ;  Org.  Pacii,  p.  135,  alibi). 

2°,  An.  Prior,  I.  c.  27,  §  7.  He  says,  as  elsewhere,  44  A  proposition  being  in- 
definite [preindesignate],  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  be  universal ;  when,  however, 
it  is  definite  [p redesignate],  that  is  manifest."  Contrast  this  statement  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  all. 

8°,  There  are  syllogisms  in  Aristotle  which  are  only  valid  through  the  quan- 
tity of  the  predicate.' 

4°,  Aristotle  requires,  though  he  does  not  admit,  the  universal  predesigna- 
tion  of  tbo  predicate  in  his  syllogism  of  Induction.  (Vide  An.  Prior,  L.  iL  c. 
23,  §  4  ;  Organon  Pacii,  p.  399.    Compare  also  his  doctrine,  p.  896.) 

ft 

m  ALEXANDER  APHRODISlSSSiS. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Prior 
Analytics,  in  reference  to  the  second  passage  of  Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 

44  And  in  the  book  of  Enouncement  Aristotle  explains  why  he  there  says  :  — 
4  that  to  predicate  the  universal  of  a  universal  predicate  is  not  true ;  for  there 
will  be  no  proposition,  if  in  it  we  predicate  the  universal  of  the  universal,  as, 
All  man  is  nil  animal.'  He  repeats  the  same  also  here ;  showing  how  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  thus  to  express  tbo  consecution  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions]  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible that  all  men  should  be  all  animal,  as  [useless  to  say  (ixpverop  tlwtTy  must 
have  dropt  out)],  that  all  man  is  all  risible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  apply  the 
all  to  the  subsequent  [or  predicate],  but  to  that  from  which  it  follows  [or  sub- 
ject]. For  man  is  to  be  taken  universally,  as  that  from  which  animal  follows, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  consequent  of  all  man.  Thus  shall  we  obtain  a  stock 
of  universal  propositions.  The  process  is  the  same  in  making  man  the  conse- 
quent on  its  proper  all;  but  man  is  not  consequent  on  all  biped,  but  on  all 
rational. 

44  The  words, 4  as  we  express  ourselves,'  mean  —  as  we  express  ourselves  in 
common  usage.  For  we  say,  that  all  man  is  simply  animal,  and  not  all  animal, 
and  that  all  pleasure  is  natural,  not  all  natural ;  prefixing  the  all,  not  to  the 
consequent,  but  to  the  subject  from  which  the  predicate  follows."  (Edd.  Aid., 
f.  100  a ;  Junt.,  f.  122  a ;  compare  Aid.,  f.  86  a;  JunL,  f.  105  a.) 

(c)  AMMOX1US  ITERMLC 

Ammonius  Ilermiae,  In  de  Interp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (Aldine  editions,  of  1503,  sig. 
C.  vii.  59,  of  1546,  ff.  70,  74.) 

"In  these  words  Aristotle  inquires,  —  Whether,  as  the  annexation  of  the 
affirmative  predcsignation  (wpH-jltoptonAs)  to  the  subject  constitutes  one  dUtinct 
class  of  propositions,  the  same  annexation  to  the  predicate  may  not,  likewise, 
constitute  another;  and  he  answers,  that  the  supination  is  absolutely  ground- 
less. Thus  the  enouncement  —  all  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal 
(wis  fodpoTos  ww      ttm),  asserts  that  each  man  is  all  animal,  as  horse,  ox,  etc. 
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But  this  proposition  is  impossible ;  as  is  shown  by  Aristotle  in  his  here  omitting 
the  word  'true.'  For  no  affirmation  can  be  true  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  of  a  universal  predicate ;  that  is,  in  which  the  universal  predesignate 
is  added  to  a  universal  predicate ;  as  when  we  say  that  man  (of  whom  all,  or, 
as  he  says,  universally,  animal  is  predicated)  is  not  simply  animal,  but  all 
animal.   He,  therefore,  teaches  that  such  an  affirmation,  as  utterly  untrue,  is 

utterly  incompetent.  

44  Neither  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predesignation  some  to  be  annexed  to  the 
predicate,  that  propositions  may,  thereby,  become  true  always  or  occasionally. 
For  logicians  (as  they  do  not  propose  to  themselves  every  superfluous  variety 
of  enunciation)  are  prohibited  from  considering  propositions  (not  only  those 
always  true  or  always  false),  but  those  which  express  no  difference  in  reference 
to  necessary  or  impossible  matter,  and  afford  us  absolutely  no  discrimination  of 
truth  from  falsehood.  Thus,  particular  propositions,  which  may  be  alternatively 
true  and  false,  ought  not  to  have  a  prcdesignated  predicate.  For  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  all  their  power,  without  any  predesignation  of  its  predicate, 
why  should  we  prefer  to  the  simpler  expression  that  which  drags  about  with 
it  a  superfluous  additament  ?  Why,  for  example,  instead  of  —  All  man  is  some 
animal  [I  read,  ri  (So*],  or,  All  man  is  not  all  animal,1  should  we  not  say, — AH 
man  is  animal,  and  in  place  of  All  man  is  no  stone,  not  say, — All  man  is  not 
stone;  or,  what  is  a  simpler  and  more  natural  enouncement  still,  —  No  man 
it  stone  f 

"  And  when  we  And  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the  particular  affirma- 
tive predesignation  is  to  be  connected  with  the  predicate,  as  when  Aristotle 
himself  styles  the  soul  a  certain  ( some )  entelechy  (irTfk4x**&*  rum),  and  Plato, 
rhetoric,  a  certain  ( *ome )  experience  (iiarupiav  run)  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  some  is  there  added  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  the  predicate  is  not  con- 
vertible with  the  subject,  but  is  its  genus,  and  requires  the  adding  on  of  certain 
differences  in  order  to  render  it  the  subject's  definition. 

44  But,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by  fact  itself,  seeing 
that  we  say,  All  man  is  capable  of  all  science ;  thus  truly  connecting  the  uni- 
versal predesignation  with  the  universal  predicate?  The  answer  is  this:  — 
that,  in  truth.it  is  not  the  predicate  to  which  we  here  annex  the  all.  For  what 
is  predicated,  is  what  is  said  of  the  subject  But  what  is  here  said  of  man  is 
not  that  he  is  science,  but  that  he  is  cajxxble  of  science.  If,  therefore,  the  all 
were  conjoined  with  the  capable,  and  the  proposition  then  to  remain  true,  as 
when  we  say  —  all  man  is  all  capable  of  science  ;  in  that  case  the  reasoning  of 
Aristotle  would  be  refuted.  But  this  proposition  is  necessarily  false.  It,  in 
fact,  asserts  nothing  less  than  that  of  men,  each  individual  is  all  the  kind :  — 
that  Socrates  is  not  Socrates  only,  but  also  Plato,  Alcibiades,  and,  in  short, 
every  other  man.  For,  if  all  man  is  all  capable  of  science,  Socrates  being 
one  of  the  all,  is,  therefore,  himself  all  capable  of  science ;  so  that  Socrates 
will  be  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  since  they  also  are  capable  of  science.    For  if 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  Ammonias  does  or  Aristotello  doctrine;  and  this  Impossibility 
not  attempt  an  equivalent  for  this  proposi-  itself  ongnt  to  have  opened  tils  eyes  upon  the 
tlon.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  on  the  common    insufficiency  of  the  view  he  maintained. 
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Socrates  be  not,  at  once,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  neither  will  he  be  afl  capable 
of  science. 

"  Now,  that  we  ought  not  to  prefix  the  universal  affirmative  predesignation 
to  the  predicate  (whether  the  predicate  be  more  general  than  the  subject,  as 
All  man  is  all  animal,  or  whether  they  be  coadequate,  as  All  man  is  all  risible), 
this  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said.  Even  when  the  terms  are  coadequate 
or  reciprocating,  the  proposition  runs  into  the  absurd.  For,  declaring  that 
all  man  is  all  risible,  it  virtually  declares  that  each  individual  man  is  identical 
with  all  men ;  that  Socrates,  in  that  he  is  a  man,  is  all  risible,  consequently,  all 
man  

"  But  why  is  it  that  the  predicate  is  intolerant  of  the  predesignation  all, 
though  this  be  akin  to  the  counter-predcsignation  no  or  none  f  Is  it  because 
the  affirmative  predicate,  if  predicated  universally,  tends  always  to  contain 
under  it  the  subject,  and  this  not  only  when  itself  coadequate  with  the  subject, 
but  when  transcending  the  subject  in  extension ;  while,  moreover,  through  a 
participation  in  its  proper  nature,  it  is  suited  to  bind  up  and  reduce  to  unity 
the  multitude  of  individuals  of  which  the  subject  is  the  complement  ?  For,  as 
Aristotle  previously  observed  — 1  the  all  does  not  indicate  the  universal,  but 
that  [the  universal  predicate  inheres  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  uni- 
versally.' If,  therefore,  the  affirmative  predicate  thus  tend  to  collect  into  one 
what  are  by  nature  distracted,  in  virtue  of  having  been  itself  previously  recog- 
nized as  simple ;  in  this  case,  the  all  [superadded  to  this  universal  predicate, 
in  fact]  enounces  not  a  unity,  but  a  multitude  of  several  things, — things  which 
it  is  manifestly  unable  to  complicate  into  reciprocity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  what  is  negatively  predicated  of,  is  absolutely  separated  from,  the  subject; 
we  are,  consequently,  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subject  all  under  the  predicate, 
as  in  saying,  All  man  is  no  stone.  We  may  indeed  condense  this  proposition, 
and  say  more  simply,  All  man  is  not  stone;  or,  more  simply  still,  No  man  is  stone; 
thus  dispensing  with  the  affirmative  predesignation  in  a  negative  proposition." 

(4)  BOBTHWS. 

Boethius,  In  Lihrum  de  Interpretaiione,  editio  secunda,  et  in  textum  lauda- 
tnm.    Opera,  p.  348. 

u  What  he  says  is  to  this  purport :  —  Every  simple  proposition  consists  of  two 
terms.  To  these  there  is  frequently  added  a  determination  cither  of  univer- 
sality or  of  particularity ;  and  to  which  of  the  two  parts  these  determinations 
are  to  be  added,  he  expounds.  It  appears  to  Aristotle  that  the  determination 
ought  not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  for  in  this  proposition,  Man  is 
aninutl — (Homo  est  animal),  it  is  inquired  whether  the  determination  ought 
to  be  coupled  with  the  subject,  so  that  it  shall  be  —  ( Omnis  homo  animal 
est)— All  (or  every)  man  is  animal ;  or  with  the  predicate,  so  that  it  shall  be  — 
C Homo  omne  animal  est )  —  Man  is  all  (or  every)  animal ;  or  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be,  All  (or  eoery)  man  is  all  (or  erery)  animal 
—  ( Omnis  homo  omne  animal  est).  But  neither  of  these  latter  alternatives  is 
competent.  For  the  determination  is  never  joined  to  the  predicate,  but  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject ;  seeing  that  all  predication  is  either  greater  than  the 
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subject,  or  equal  Thus  in  this  proposition  —  All  (or  every)  man  it  animal 
(omnishomo  animal  est),  animal  [the  predicate]  is  greater  than  man  [the  sub- 
ject] ;  and,  again,  in  the  proposition — Man  is  risible  (homo  risibilis  est),  risible 
[the  predicate]  is  equated  to  man  [the  subject] ;  but  that  the  predicate  should  be 
less  and  narrower  than  the  subject  is  impossible.  Therefore,  in  those  predicates 
which  are  greater  than  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  where  the  predication  is 
anunal,  the  proposition  is  manifestly  false,  if  the  determination  of  universality 
be  added  to  the  predicate  term.  For  if  we  say,  Man  is  animal  (homo  est' 
animal),  we  contract  animal,  which  is  greater  than  man,  by  this  determination 
to  [an  identity  of  extension  with]  man,  the  subject,  although  the  predicate, 
animal,  may  be  applied  not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  other  objects.  Moreover, 
in  those  [subjects  and  predicates]  which  are  equal,  the  same  occurs ;  for  if  I 
say,  All  (pr-every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  risible  (pmnis  homo  omne  risibile  est), — 
in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man  itself,  it  is  suj>crfluous  to 
adject  the  determination ;  and,  again,  if  it  be  added  to  all  several  men,  the 
proposition  becomes  false,  for  when  I  say,  All  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every) 
risible,  by  this  I  seem  to  signify  that  the  several  men  are  [each  of  them]  all  or 
every  risible,  which  is  absurd.  The  determination  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
not  to  the  predicate  but  to  the  subject  But  the  words  of  Aristotle  are  thus 
reduced  to  tho  following  import :  —  In  those  predicates  which  are  universal,  to 
add  to  them  aught  universal,  so  that  the  universal  predicate  may  be  predicated  uni- 
versally,  is  not  true.  For  this  is  what  he  says  —  "  In  the  case  of  a  universal 
predicate  *  (that  is,  in  a  proposition  which  has  a  universal  predicate),  *»  to 
predicate  the  universal  itself  universally,  is  not  true."  For  in  a  universal 
predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is  itself  predicated,  in  this  case  uni- 
versally to  predicate  the  predicate  which  is  universal,  that  is,  to  adject  to  it  a 
determination  of  universality,  is  not  true ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  any  affirmation 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  determination  is  predicated  of  a  predicate 
universally  distributed ;  and  be  illustrates  the  conception  of  the  matter  by  the 
example,  "  All  or  every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal 
est),  of  the  incompetency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethiun,  In  Librum  de  Interpretatione,  editio  prima.  Opera,  p.  286.  (Text 
so  wretchedly  printed  that  the  sense  must  be  constituted  by  tho  reader.) 

[Aristotle,  c  vii.  §  4].  41  *  In  what  is  predicated  as  a  universal,  to  predicate 
the  universal  universally  is  not  true.' 

"  In  this  sentence  he  instructs  us  what  is  the  place  to  which  the  determina- 
tion of  universality  should  be  rightly  added.  For  he  teaches  that  the  univer- 
sality, which  we  call  the  universal  determination,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
subjoct  term,  never  with  the  prcdiente.  For  were  we  to  say  —  All  (or  every) 
man  is  animal  (omnvt  homo  animal  eat),  wo  should  say  rightly,  annexing  the  all 
(or  every)  to  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  won.  But  if  we  thus  speak  —  All 
or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est),  we  should 
speak  falsely.  He,  therefore,  does  not  say  this  [in  the  words] — 'in  what  is 
predicated  as  a  universal/  as  animal  of  man ;  for  animal  is  universal,  being 
predicated  of  all  or  every  man.  [But  he  says]  —  To  predicate  this  universal 
itself,  animal,  to  wit,  universally,  so  that  we  enounce  —  All  (or  every)  animal  is 
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man  (omne  animal  esse  hominem),  is  not  true;  for  he  allows  this  to  be  rightly- 
done  neither  in  these  nor  in  anv  other  affirmation.1  Ho  ailils  therefore:—- 
« For  no  affirmation  will  be  true  in  which  a  universal  predicate  shall  be  univer- 
sally predicated,  as  All  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne 
animal).' 

"  Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  The  predicate  is  always 
greater  than  the  subject,  or  equal  to  it  Greater,  as  when  I  say,  Man  is  animal 
(homo  animal  est) ;  here  animal  is  predicated,  man  is  subjected,  for  animal  is 
predicated  of  more  objects  than  man.  Again,  it  is  equal  when  we  thus  speak 
—  Man  is  risible  (homo  risil/ilis  est) ;  here  man  is  the  subject,  risible  the  pred- 
icate. But  man  and  risible  are  equal ;  for  it  is  proper  to  man  to  be  a  risible 
animal.  But  that  the  predicate  should  be  found  less  than  the  subject,  is  impos- 
sible. Is  the  predicate  the  greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  universal  to  the 
predicate,  is  false,  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given  —  All  (or  every)  man 
is  all  (or  every)  animal  ( omnis  homo  omne  animal  est ).  Is  it  equal  ?  Then,  the 
adjection  is  superfluous,  as  if  one  should  say,  All  every  man  is  all  or  every  risiUe 
(omnis  homo  omne  risibile  est).  Wherefore,  to  predicate  a  universal  predicate, 
universally  is  incompetent" 


(t)  AVERROES. 

Averroes,  Perihermenias,  L.  I.,  c.  v. 

"  Propositions  are  not  divided  from  the  conjunction  of  the  predesignab'on 
(clausune)  with  the  predicate  ;  because  the  predesignation,  when  added  to  the 
predicate,  constitutes  a  false  or  a  superfluous  proposition:  —  False,  as  All  or 
every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne  animal)  ;  superfluous, 
as  All  (or  every)  man  is  some  or  a  certain  animal  (omnis  homo  est  quoddam  ani- 
mal).''  Vide  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial  u.  1S8. 

if)  albertvs  MAoyns. 

Albertus  Magnus,  Periherminiast  L.  L,  Tractatus,  v.  c.  1  (Op.  ed.  LugtL 
1651, 1 1.,  p.  261). 

["  Ly  '  omnis '  non  est  universale,  sed  signum  universalitatis.  Quare  ly 
'  omnis '  et  hujusmodi  signa  distributive  non  sunt  universalia,  secundum  Avicen- 
nam."]  Hoc  enim  signum  distributivum,  quod  est  omnis,  non  est  universale, 
proprie  loquendo ;  sed  est  signum  per  quod  stat  pro  particularibus  universaliter 
universale,  cui  tale  signum  est  adjunctum.  Causa  autem,  quare  non  sit  univer- 
sale, est :  —  quia,  quamvis  secundum  grammaticum  sit  nomen  appellativum,  hoc 

l  The  Colrobra  Jesuits  (Sebastianus  Contos,  his  nighty  Logic  {ad  locum).  With  Boethins 

1608)  erroneously  make  Bocthius  and  Aver-  he  Join*  Levigeraonides  ;  —  be  meant  tbe 

roe»oppo#e  Aristotle,  "  thinking  that  tbe  eign  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  tieraon,  of  Catalonia,  who 

of  universality  may  be  annexed  to  tl»e  predl-  died  at  Perpignan  in  1870,  who  wrote  on 

eatc  of  a  universal  proportion  when  it  is  Theology,   Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and 

cosxtenxivc  with  tbe  subject  "{ad  toe  urn  II.,  p.  Logic.   See  Jttcher  v.  Lnit  from  Battolooel 

158).  Thin,  a  mistake,  has  been  copied  by  and  Wolf, 
their  brother  Jesuit,  P.  Vallins,  of  Home,  in 
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est,  multis  secundum  natnrte  sua  aptitudinem  conveniens ;  tamen  est,  secun- 
dum fonnam,  infinitum,  nullam  enim  naturam  unam  dicit.  Propter  quod  omnia 
naturm  communis  est  distribute  urn.  Universale  autem  est,  quod  est  in  multis 
et  de  multis,  sua;  naturae,  suppositis.  Ideo  omnis,  et  nullxis,  et  bujusmodi  § ipna 
universalia  esse  non  possunt;  sed  sunt  signa  designantia  utrum  universale  sit 
acceptum  univcrsaliter  vel  particulariter,  secundum  sua  suppoeita.  Et  hsec 
sunt  verba  Aviceniue. 

[u  Quara  signum  universale  non  sit  ponendum  a  parte  predicate.]  In  sub- 
jecto  univcrsali  signum  distributivum  ordinandum  :  quia  per  divisionem  subject!, 
pnedicatum  partibus  attribuitur  subjecti,  ut  divisim  participent  id  per  prasdica- 
tionem,  et  non  in  praedicato  ponendum :  quia  quum  pnedicatum  formaliter  sit 
acceptum,  non  proprie  dividitur,  nisi  alterius,  hoc  est,  subjecti  divisione :  sed 
inaaqualiter  redditur  subjecto  et  partibus  ejus.  Unde  id  quod  est  universale, 
pnedicari  potest,  ut  Omnis  homo  est  animal;  sed  universale  universalitcr  ac- 
ceptum non  potest  pnedicari :  nulla  enim  vera  amrmatio  esse  potest,  in  qua  de 
universali  aliquo  pnedicato  prcdicetur  sive  pnedicatio  fiat ;  quoniam  universal- 
iter  sic  patet,  quod  falsum  est,  Omnis  homo  est  omne  animal,  et  si  ponatur,  quod 
Nullum  animal  sit  nisi  homo.  Cum  enim  homo  subjiciatur  gratia  partium  suarum, 
et  predicate  formaliter  accipiantur,  oportet  quod  Quilibet  homo  esset  omne  ani- 
mal, quod  falsum  est." 

to)  LEVI  BEX  OBRSOir. 

Levi  Ben  Gcrson  (or  Levi  Gcrsonidca),  a  Jewish  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1870,  at  Perpignan,  wrote  commentaries  on  Avorroes'  Commentary  upon  the 
logical  books  of  Aristotle.  The  following  is  what  he  says  on  A  vermes*  doctrine 
touching  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  as  it  is  found  (f.  39)  of  the  Venice 
edition,  in  folio,  of  1552,1  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes: — *4 Al- 
though it  be  not  necessary  that  when  the  quantitative  note  is  attached  to  the 
predicate,  this  should  be  false  or  superfluous,  seeing  that  it  may  be  neither,  as 
when  we  say,  All  man  is  all  rational ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other 
reciprocating  propositions ;  —  nevertheless,  as  in  certain  matters  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, Aristotle  has  declared  that  the  quantitative  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  tbc 
predicate  in  any  language.  But  it  may  be  here  objectod,  that  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  even  to  the  subject,  since 
there  too  it  may  be  either  false  or  superfluous.  Superfluous,  —  as  when  we 
say,  Some  animal  is  rational.  For  the  very  same  follows  here,  as  if  we  simply 
say,  Animal  is  rational ;  the  some,  therefore,  is  superfluous.  False,  —  as  when 
we  say,  AU  animal  is  rational.  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Aristotle 
why  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate,  is  futile,  see- 
ing that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  connected  with  the  subject.  To 
this  we  may  answer :  That  the  cause  why  the  quantitative  note  is  not  usually 
conjoined  with  the  predicate,  is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  qurcita  at 
once,  —  to  wit,  whether  the  predicate  were  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  more- 
over, whether  it  were  denied  of  everything  beside.    For  when  we  say,  AU  man 

S  Kot  in  the  8v©  edition  of  these  works.  Venice,  1M0. 
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is  aU  rational,  we  judge  that  all  man  is  rational,  and  judge,  likewise,  that  ra- 
tional is  denied  of  aU  but  man.  But  these  are  in  reality  two  different  quesita ; 
and  therefore  it  has  become  usual  to  state  them,  not  in  one,  but  in  two  several 
propositions.  And  this  is  selfovident ;  seeing  that  a  qusasitum,  in  itself,  asks 
only —  Does,  or  does  not,  this  inhere  in  that?  and  not — Docs  this  inhere  in 
that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhere  in  nothing  else  ?  " 


<*;  THE  MASTERS  OF  LOW  AW. 

Facxiltatis  Artiutn  in  Academia  Lovaniensi  Commentaria  in  Aristotelis  Libros 
de  Dialectica  (1535),  Tr.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  \G2,  ed.  1547. 

Speaking  of  the  text  in  the  T)e  Interpretation*,  the  Masters,  inter  alia,  allege  : 
"  But  if  it  be  even  elegantly  said  by  a  poet  — 1  Nemo  est  omnis  homo,'  — 
*  Non  omnes  omnibus  artes '  —  [proverb, 4  Unus  homo  null  us  homo '],  why  may 
we  not  contradict  this  aptly,  howbeit  falsely,  — 4  Aliquis  est  omnis  homo '  ?  Why 
(they  say)  do  you  determine  the  predicate  by  the  note  of  universality,  seeing 
that  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  not  to  be  sought  from  the  predicate,  but 
from  the  subject  ?  We  answer,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  certain  meaning 
in  words,  which  by  no  others  can  be  done.  But  if  the  mark  of  universality 
could  only  be  employed  in  changing  the  quantity  of  propositions,  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  these  few  cautions  requisite  to  evince  that  what  is  condemned  by  these 
critics  for  its  folly,  is  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish  babbling.  But  as 
to  the  universal  rule  which  Aristotle  enounces,  — 1  No  affirmation  will  be  true/ 
etc.,  —  it  is  sufficient  if  it  hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  whether  the 
predicate  exceed  the  subject,  as,  AU  man  is  all  animal,  —  be  its  equal,  as,  All 
man  is  all  ruible,  or  its  inferior,  as,  [Some]  animal  is  all  man.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exception  is  valid ;  as,  —  This  sun  is  every  sun,  One  phanix  is  all 
phoenix,  and  some  others.  Nor  are  these  futile  subtleties,  since  reason  herself 
approves." 

(i)  TTTTCS  ASD  KWIOER. 

The  only  notice  of  these  speculations  of  Titius1  which  I  have  met  with  in 
any  subsequent  philosopher  (and  I  speak  from  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 


1  [TIHu*,  Art  Cogitandi,  c.  vi.,  had  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate:— i  86:  "Licet  aulctn  Propo*!- 
tionum  qunutitaa  ex  Subjecto  artimetur.  at- 
tomen  Prad  tea  turn  hod  penitua  negligendum 
ridebatnr,  ceu  vulgo  in  hoe  tractatioue  fieri 
•olet,  nam  et  hujua  quantitatero  obaervaeae 
utile  wt,  ct  crediderim  ct  disquisition!*  hujos 
ne^lectu  varioe  errorea  tam  in  doctrina  Con- 
version it.  quatn  Syllogistic*  eaae  exortoa.quos 
sola  loeia  videbimus.  }  87:  Breviter  itaqoe 
obeervaudum,  In  propoeitionibu*  ulfirtnatlvia, 
licet  unirermlibua,  pnedicatum  plerumqne 
csm:  particular/,  tribuiijue  fcubjecto  secundum 


totam  quidem  ruam  tomprektnsiontm,  non 
vero  txttnsiontm.  S  88 :  E  coutrario  in  propo- 
•itionibua  negativli,  licet  particularibun,  pie- 
rumqiie  pra-dicatum  eat  unirtnal*,  no  tam 
wcundum  comprebenaionem  quam  ex  ten- 
pi  one  in  mam  totam,  a  subject©  rcmovetnr. 
)  41,  Interim  non  putarem  amrmationem  vel 
nefrationem  Jpaam  diveream  lllam  prcdlcatl 
quantitatem  necewario  poatule.ro,  aed  credi- 
derim potiua,  id  omne  a  direivo  re  rum  et  idea- 
ram  babltn  oriri,  affirmation!  rero  et  nega- 
tion] pnedicati  quantitatem  ease  velut  indlf- 
ferentem.  \  42:  Nam  plernmque  pnedlcata 
aubjectia  mut  latiora;  quodai  itftur  Ula  cum 
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logical  systems,  principally  by  Germans),  is  his  friend  Bidiger's;  who,  in  his 
elaborate  work,  De  Sensu  Yen  et  Falsi,  first  published  some  eight  years  subse- 
quently (in  1700,  but  I  have  only  the  second  edition  of  1722),  attempts  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  heresy  of  a  quantified  predicate.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, after  "  the  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  falsehood  of  this  novel 
prejudice  had  been  once  and  again  privately  communicated  to  his  very  learned 
friend  "  (Titius?),  that  Ridiger  became  at  length  tired,  as  he  expresses  it,  «*  of 
washing  a  brick,"  and  laid  the  polemic  before  the  public.  It  was  not  certainly 
the  cogency  of  this  refutation  which  ought  to  have  thrown  the  counter  opinion 
into  oblivion  ;  but  this  refutation,  such  as  it  is,  though  with  nothing  new,  is 
deserving  attention,  as  presenting  the  most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question 
to  be  met  with,  after  Ammonius,  and  in  modern  times.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment supposes  certain  foundaiions ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  false,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, that  it  was  Bidiger's  criticism  which  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
original  of  Titius. 

"  Origo  an  tern  hujus  erroris  neglectus  notissinue  acquivocationis  signorum 
omnis  ct  quidatn  esse  videtur,  qua  hajc  signa,  vel  collective  sumi  possunt,  vel  dis- 
tributive. Priori  modo,  quantitas  in  priedicato  concepta  sensum  quidem  infert 
non  penitus  absurdum,  ceterum  propositionem  constituit  identicam  el  fru»- 
traneam."  Ridiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the  erroneous  opinion  proceeds.1 

First  Case. — "  Verbi  gratia,  Quwldam  animal  est  omnis  homo;  hoc  est,  Species 
quadam  animalis,  homo  ntm/ye  ovine  id,  quod  homo  est :  quod  aliuin  sensum, 
habere  nullum  potest,  quain,  quod  omnis  homo  sit  homo :  sic  autcm  collective 
sumitur  ct  signum  subject!  ot  signum  pnedicati."  This  objection  Li  absurd,  for 
it  is  suicidal ;  applying  equally  to  the  proposition  which  the  objector  holds  for 
good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  All  man  is  (some)  animal.  Here, 
is  not  animal  or  some  animal  just  a  certain  species  of  animal,  and  is  not  this 
species,  man,  to  wit,  all  tliat  is  man,  and  nothing  else  ?  There  is,  consequently, 
the  same  tautology  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  if  we  are  blamed  for 
only  virtually  saying,  by  the  former,  All  man  is  man,  does  the  objector  say  a 
whit  more*  than  this  by  the  latter  ?  Ridiger  goes  on  :  "  Quodsi  vel  alteram 
signum,  vel  utrumque,  distributive  sumatur,  semper  absurdus  erit  propositions 
aensus.'* 


bis  componaa,  non  poterit  non  pnedicatum 
particulare  inde  emerge rc,  dura  nnioe  ad 
aubjectum  restritigi  acquit,  ted  ad  alia  quoque 
extendi  upturn  mauet.  f  48:  Aat  Hi  pnedic-a- 
tum  a  subjecto  removes*,  universale  illud 
erit,  cum  quicquid  in  ejus  vel  comprehensioue 
vel  extemtone  eat  ab  boo  sejunxuiur,  ueo  im- 
miuuit  univeraalitatcm,  quod  idem  ab  allia 
eubjectla  quoque  removeatur,  nam  »i  prnxltca- 
tnm  allia  etiam  conveniat,  turn  quidem  uni 
"ubjecto  non  potest  diei  univerMliter  tribu- 
tum,  verum  si  de  multia  negetur.  potent  nihil- 
omiuua  de  ccrto  aliqno  mbjecto  universaliter 
qaoque  negari.  {  44 :  Qnodal  habitua  attribud 
permjttat,  poterit  aliquando  propoaitio  atlir- 
mativa  pnedicatum  universale,  et  negativa 


particular?  habere;  nihil  enim  obstat,  quo 
minoa  aliquando  totnm  alter!  Jungere,  vel 
partem  ab  eodem  removere  queaa.  {  45 :  Hire 
itaque  propositi©: —  Otnnit  komo  at  ritibilis, 
babet  pnedicatum  universale.  «l  ritdbilitatem 
pro  hominia  proprio  habeas;  sicut  hie,  —  AW. 
Itu  Turca  t*t  komo  (Sell.  Ckriniauus),  vel  Qvi* 
dam  mrdiw*  non  t$t  homo  ouidam,  pnedicatum 
particulare  continent,  dum  pars  totutn  cora- 
prebenaionip  et  extensionia  removetur.''  For 
the  application,  by  Tltiuf.  of  tbe  principle  of 
a  quantified  predicate  to  the  doctriuc  of  Con- 
version, sec  above,  pp.  629.  63* ;  and  to  tbe 
theory  of  Syllogism,  see  below,  p.  60S,  and 
Appcudix,  X.  —  Ed.] 
1  Second  Edition,  pp.  232,  3*2. 
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Second  Case. — "Verb!  gratia,  sumatur  utrvmqve  signum  distributive,  sensus 
erit,  Quoddam  individuum  animalis  (v.  g.  Petrus),  est  omne  individuum  kominis 
(v.  g.  Anw,  Oedipus)."  This  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  absurdity;  for,  to  re- 
fute the  proposition,  it  is  first  falsely  translated  into  nonsense.  Its  true  mean- 
ing, both  quantified  terms  being  taken  dixtributively,  is :  — All  several  men  are 
some  several  animals,  or,  Every  several  man  is  some  several  animal. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  all  is  correct,  and  the  objection  from  the 
identity  or  absurdity  of  a  quantified  predicate,  null. 

Third  Case.  — 44  Sumatur  sign um  subjecti  distributive,  signum  pnedieati  col- 
lective, sensuserit :  Quoddam  individuum  animalis  est  universa  species  hominis." 

Fourth  Case.  — 44  Sumatur,  denique,  signum  subjecti  collective,  signum  pnedi- 
cati distributive,  sensus  erit :  Quay/am  species  animalis,  ut  universale  et  prcedi- 
cabile,  est  omne  individuum  kominis." 

In  regard  to  these  last  two  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  answer  to  Ammonius  (p.  549) ;  or  simply  to  recall  the  postulate, 
that  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism)  the  terms  should  be 
supposed  in  the  same  sense.  If  this  postulate  be  obeyed,  these  two  cases  are 
inept,  and,  consequently,  the  objections  superfluous. 

Ridiger  then  proceeds  to  treat  us  with  four  long  44 demonstrations  a  priori" 
and  to  one  elaborate  44 demonstration  a  posteriori;"  but  as  these  are  all 
founded  on  the  blunders  now  exposed,  it  would  be  idle  to  refute  them  in 
detail. 

Ridiger,  it  may  well  surprise  us,  howbeit  the  professed  champion  of 44  the  old 
and  correct  doctrine,"  is  virtually,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  confessor  of  the 
truth  of  44 the  new  and  false  prejudice;"  for  I  find  him  propounding  four 
several  syllogistic  forms,  three  of  which  are  only  valid  through  the  universal 
quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmatives,  and  two  (including  the  other 
one)  proceed  on  a  correct,  though  partial,  view,  opposed  to  that  of  the  logi- 
cians, touching  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Figure  (L.  II.  c.  iv).  I  shall 
insert  the  quantities,  operative  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  First  Figure  — 44 At,  aut  ego  nihil  video,  aut  longe  naturalior  est  hie 
processus: —  Quoddam  Jluidum  est  [quoddam]  leve;  quoddam  corpus  est  [omne] 
Jluidum;  ergo  quoddam  corpus  est  quoddam  leve;  quam  si  dicas,  etc.  (§  34).  — 
Here  the  middle  term  is,  and  must  be,  affirmatively  distributed  as  predicate. 


In  the  Second  Figure. — 44  Vcrbi  gratia: —  Quoddam  ens  est  [omne"]  anhnal: 
omnis  homo  est  [quoddam]  animal ;  ergo,  omnis  homo  est  [quoddam]  ens.  I  hoc 
conclusio  verissima,"  etc.  (§  39.)  In  like  manner  the  middle  is  here  universally 
quantified  in  an  affirmative.    C,  i  :  M,         - :  T. 


The  following,  Ridiger  (p.  330)  gives,  as  44  Two  new  moods,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with."  —  "  Quoddam  animal  est  [omnis]  homo;  nullum  brutum  est 
[ullus]  homo  :  ergo,  quoddam  animal  non  est  [u//wm]  brutum.  Item  :  —  Quofi- 
dam animal  non  est  [ullus]  homo ;  omnis  civis  est  [quidam]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam 
animal  non  est  [ullus]  civis."  In  the  first  of  these,  the  middle,  as  predicate, 
is  affirmatively  distributed;  and  in  both  syllogisms,  one  conclusion,  deified  by 
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the  logicians,  is  asserted  by  Ridiger,  although  the  other,  which  involve*  a  pred- 
icate,  particular  and  negative,  is  recognized  by  neither. 

C—  :M:  r—  :T  C,— j  :M,  m:T 

1   1  

U)  GODFREY  PLOCCQUBT. 

Godfrey  Ploucquet,  a  philosopher  of  some  account,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  by  various  writings,  from  the  year 
1759,  endeavored  to  advance  the  science  of  reasoning;  and  his  failure  was 
perhaps  owing  more  to  the  inadequacy  and  limitation  of  his  doctrine,  than  to 
its  positive  error.  To  say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to'  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into  connection  with 
the  one-aided  views  of  Lambert,  be  undoubtedly  commenced  auspiciously,  on 
the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate.  This,  like  a  few  preceding  logicians, 
he  certainly  saw  afforded  a  mean  of  simplifying  the  conversion  of  proposi- 
tions ; 1  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  if  properly 
applied,  in  the  theory  of  syllogism.  On  the  contrary,  in  syllogistic,  he  profes- 
sedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  and 
thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  common  doctrine  of  inference  to 
a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  this :  —  "  The  terms  in  the  conclusion  are  to  be 
taken  absolutely  in  the  same  extension  which  they  bold  in  the  antecedent"— 
"  In  conclusione  sint  termini  plane  iidem,  qui  in  premiss  is,  intuitu  quantitatis." 
(Methodus  torn  demonstrandi  direct*  omnes  syUogitmorum  specie*,  quam  vitia 
forma  detegendi,  ope  univs  regufos ;  —  Methodus  calculandi  in  Logicis ;  passim. 
Both  in  1 763.)  This  rule,  as  applied  to  his  logical  calculus,  he  thus  enounces : 
"  Arrange  the  terms  in  syllogistic  order ;  strike  out  the  middle ;  and  the  ex- 
tremes then  afford  the  conclusion."—"  Delcatur  in  pramissis  medius;  id  quod 
restat  indicat  conclusioncm."  (Methodus  calculandi.,  passim ;  Elementa  Pkiloso- 
phice  Contemptativos,  Logica,  §  122,  1778.)  This  rule  is  simple  enough,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  both  inadequate  and  false.  Inadequate  (and  this  was  always 
sufficiently  apparent) ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  (and  these  the 
principal  questions)  how  many  terms  —  of  what  identity —  of  what  quantity  — 
and  of  what  quality,  can  be  legitimately  placed  in  the  antecedent  But  it  is 
not  true  (though  this  was  never  signalized) ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  falsi- 
fied by.  eight  of  the  thirty-six  moods,  to  wit,  in  affirmatives,  by  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii., 
and  in  negatives,  by  ix.  b,  x.  a,  xi.  b,  xii.  a.*  In  all  these,  the  quantity  of  an 
extreme  in  the  conclusion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the  antecedent  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's  logical  speculations  have  been 
neglected  or  contemned ;  although  their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned 
thinker,  and  his  works  all  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But  though  dismissed  by 
Hegel  and  other  German  logicians,  not  for  its  falsity,  with  supreme  contempt, 
Ploucquet's  canon  has,  however,  found  its  admirers  in  England,  where  I  have 
lately  seen  it  promulgated  as  original 

1  Ai>  extract  from  hi*  Fundamfnta  Phtlao-  predicate,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bnyncs' 
phi*  Sptcuitttiva,  1768.  containing  Ploooquet't    £uay,  p.  128. 

doctrinn  teaching  the  quantification  of  the      a  8m  Tabic  of  Moods,  Appendix  XI.  —  Ed. 
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(k)  VUtlCIL 

Institution**  Logictx  et  Metaphysial,  §  171,  1785.  —  "Non  tantum  subjecto 
sed  et  pradicalo,  ad  subjectum  relatio,  sua  constat  qaantitas,  suumque  igitur 
signuni  quantitatis  prafigere  licet.  Sed  biec  pnedicati  quantitas  ex  veterum 
pneceptis  rape  justo  minor  invenitur.  In  loco  de  conversione  distinctius  de  eo 
exponetur."   In  that  place,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears." 1 


VI. 

CANONS  OF  SYLLOGISM;  GENERAL  HISTORICAL  NOTICES 

AND  CRITICISM. 

* 

A.  —  HISTORICAL  NOTICES. 
I.  —  Quotations  from  Various  Logicians. 

« 

(Collected  and  Translated  Autumn  1844.  See  p.  213.  —  Ed.) 

(a)  DAVtD  DEKODOS. 

David  Derodon  (who  died  at  Geneva  in  1664,  and  had  been  previously 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Die,  Orange  and  Nismes)  was  a  logician  of  no 
litde  fame  among  the  French  Huguenots ;  the  study  of  his  works  was  (if  I 
recollect  aright)  even  formally  recommended  to  the  brethren  of  their  com- 
munion by  one  of  the  Gallican  Synods.  "  Either  the  Devil  or  Doctor  Dero- 
don," was  long  a  proverbial  expression  in  France  for  the  authorship  of  an 
acute  argument ;  and  the  **  Sepulchre  of  the  Mast"  has  been  translated  into  the 
vernacular  of  every  Calvinist  country.    Derodon  has  left  two  systems  of  Logic ; 


1  (That  the  Extension  of  Predicate  in  always 
rod  need  to  Extension  of  Subject,  ».  *.,  to 
eo,uivmlcnt  to  it,  Me  Purchot,  Insiit.  ML, 
Lofita,  i.  pp.  123, 126.  Tracy,  BUment  tt  /««<- 
©isg./,  t.  Hi.  Disc.  I'rel.,  pp.  99, 100.  Crousaz, 
Logiqut,  t.  Hi.  p.  190.  Derodon.  Logita  Resti- 
tute, P.  ii.  o.  v.  art.  4,  p.  224.  Boethlus, 
Optra,  p  348  (see  above,  p.  661).  Sergeant, 
Mtihod  to  Stitntt,  b.  ii.,  leas.  i.  p  127-  Beneke, 
Lekrbuth  der  Logik,  {  166,  p.  100.  S tattler, 
Li'K'to,  t  196. 

Tiiat  the  Predicate  has  quantity,  and  po- 
tential designation  of  it  aa  well  as  the  Sub- 
ject, aee  Hoffbaoer,  Analytit  der  Vrtkrilt  and 
SckhUit,\Z\ti$t*.  L*mbert,DtuUtkerGtitkrt*r 
BritfotthMl,  Brief  ri.  vol.  i.  p.  396.  Plainer, 
J'i,iUiU>pki*rh«  Aphoritmen,  i.  \  646.  Corvinus, 
Unit.  Phil.  Rat.,  {  418.  Conimbricenaes,  In 
Arisl.  Dial.,  t.  II.  pp.  168, 288.   Scotui,  In  An. 


Prior,  h.  1.  qn.  4,  f.  240;  qu.  18,  IT.  264>,  255»; 
qn.  14,  f  266k;  qu.  28,  f.  273*. 

For  instance*  of  Aristotle  virtually  using 
distributed  predicate,  see  An.  Pott.,  i.  6,  f  1. 
Cf.  Zabarella,  ad  toe.  Opera  Logica,  p.  735. 
The  same,  In  An.  Post.,  1.  2.  Optra,  p.  827, 
and  Dt  Quarta  Figvra  St/ttog.  Op.,  p.  128. 
Tbe  adding  nark  of  universality  to  predicate 
is,  Aristotle  says,  "  useless  and  impossible " 
(An.  Prior.,  I.  c  27,  §  9);  yet  see  ii.  c  22,  H 
8;  c.  28,  H  4,  6.  On  this  question,  see  Bol- 
tano,  Logik,  f  181,  p.  27,(aud  above,  pp.  643, 
648, 649.) 

That  the  predesignation  of  the  predicate  by 
alt  collectively,  in  fact,  reduces  the  universal 
to  a  singular  proposition,  see  Purchot,  Instii. 
Phil.,  I.  p.  124.  Cf  Logiea  Contract*  Trajtetina, 
P.  il.c.6.  (1707  H 
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a  larger  (logica  Ilettituta,  1659)  and  a  smaller  (Logica  Contract^  1664),  both 
published  in  4ta*    I  shall  quote  only  from  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Derodon's  subtlety,  but  his  blunders  unfortunately 
outweigh  his  originality.  Leaving  Conversion  as  he  found  it,  after  repeating, 
with  approbation,  the  old  rules,  —  that  the  predicate  is  not  to  be  overtly  quan- 
tified universally  (p.  573),  but  to  be  taken,  in  affirmative  propositions  particu- 
larly, as  in  negative  propositions  universally  (p.  623) ;  we  arc  surprised  to  find 
him  controverting,  in  detail,  the  special  rules  of  syllogism.  This  polemic,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
all  principle,  and  uniformly  in  contradiction  of  his  own.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
interesting  as  a  manifestation,  that  the  old  logical  doctrine  was  obscurely  felt 
by  so  original  a  thinker  to  bo  erroneous ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by 
Derodon  are,  themselves,  especially  on  the  ground  which  he  adopts,  only  so 
many  errors.  He  unhappily  starts  with  a  blunder;  for  he  gives,  as  rectus,  an 
example  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  middle  term  is,  even  of  necessity,  undis- 
tributed; and  he  .goes  on  (pp.  627,  628,  636,  637,  638,  639,  649)  either  to 
stumble  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  reasonings,  which  can  only  be  vindi- 
cated as  inferential  by  supplying  a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  affir- 
mative propositions,  or  by  reducing  it  to  particularity  in  negatives;  both  in  the 
teeth  of  Derotlon's  own  laws.  I  have,  however,  recorded,  in  my  Table  of  Syl- 
logisms, some  of  his  examples,  both  the  two  forms  which  he  has  named,  and 
four  others  which  he  only  enounces ;  according,  by  liberal  construction,  what 
was  requisite  to  give  them  sense,  and  which,  without  doubt,  the  author  would 
himself  have  recognized. 

0>)  rap  nr. 

Rapin,  Re  flexions  fur  la  Logique,  §  4,  1684. 

"  Before  Aristotle  there  had  appeared  nothing  on  logic  systematic  and  estab- 
lished. His  genius,  so  full  of  reason  and  intelligence,  penetrated  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all  its  secret  workings  in  the  accurate 
analysis  which  he  made  of  its  operations.  The  depths  of  human  thought  had 
not  as  yet  been  fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  new  way 
of  attaining  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding 
geometrically  to  demonstration,  by  the  infallibility  of  the  syllogism,  the  most 
accomplished  work  and  mightiest  effort  of  the  human  mind,"  etc 

Rapin  errs  in  making  Aristotle  lay  the  rule  of  proportion  along  with  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  as  a  principle  of  Syllogism. 

(e)  LEtBSlTZ. 

Leibnitz,  De  la  con/ormite  tie  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  §  22.  Op.  1 1.,  p.  81. 
u  Hence  the  facility  of  some  writers  is  too  great,  in  conceding  that  the  doctrine 

1  Derodon  swim  wholly  unknown  to  th«  number  In  the  nmc  binding  mutt  have  been 
German  logicians,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  to  imported  at  mice,  probably  in  consequence  of 
those  of  other  countries.  In  Scotland,  bis    the  aynodieal  recommendation. 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repugnant  with  that  great  principle  which  enounces — 
What  are  the  same  with  the  tame  third,  are  the  same  with  each  other ;  that  is,  if  A 
be  the  same  with  B,  and  C  be  the  same  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  and  C 
should  also  be  the  same  with  one  another.  For  this  principle  flows  immediately 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  and  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic; 
if  that  fail,  there  is  no  longer  any  way  of  reasoning  with  certainty." 

<<t)  RMU8CB. 

Reusch,  Systema  Logicum,  1 734. 

§  506.  44  That  dictum  of  the  Aristotelians  de  Omni  el  Nullo  (503)  evinces, 
indeed,  a  legitimate  consequence,  but  it  only  regulates  one  species  of  syllogisms, 
at  least  immediately.  By  this  reason,  therefore,  logicians  have  been  induced  to 
prove  the  consequence  of  the  other  species  by  means  of  the  first,  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  But,  that  we  may  be  able  to  supersede  this  labor,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  or  by  what- 
ever name  that  rule  is  called,  to  which,  in  the  construction  of  syllogisms,  the 
order  of  thought  is  conformed. 

§  507.  44  For  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  reasoning  is  accomplished  by 
"the  substitution  of  ideas  in  place  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  fundamental 
proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation  of  thoughts.  Now,  the  fundamental 
proposition  may  be  cither  affirmative  or  negative,  and  in  each  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  may  be  considered  either  agreeing  or  diverse,  and  according  to  this  various 
relation  there  obtains  a  various  substitution,  which  we  Bball  clearly  illustrate 
before  engaging  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nulla"  [Having 
done  this  at  great  length,  he  proceeds.] 

§  510.  44  From  what  has  been  now  fully  declared,  the  following  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  may  be  formed,  which  the  definition  itself  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism  (§  502)  supports,  and  to  which  all  syllogisms  in  every  figure  and 
mood  may  be  accommodated. 

"Jf  two  ideas  (two  terms)  Aoiv,  through  a  judgment  (proposition),  received  a 
relation  to  each  other,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  in  that  case  it  is  allowable,  in 
place  of  either  of  these  (that  is,  the  Bubject  or  predicate  of  that  judgment  or 
proposition),  to  substitute  another  idea  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  of 
Equipollence  or  Reciprocation  (§  508,  s.  9),  of  Subordination,  of  Coordination." 
(See  VValdin,  below,  p.  565.) 

(t)  atusms. 

Crusius,  Weg  zur  GetdssheiL   Ed.  i.  1 74  7 ;  Ed.  ii.  1 762. 

§  256.  44  The  supreme  law  of  all  syllogism  is,  What  toe  cannot  otherwise  think 
than  as  true,  is  true,  and  what  tee  absolutely  cannot  think  at  all,  or  cannot  think 
but  as  false,  is  false.'*1 

1  Kant  ( Ubrr  </■«  Etutntx  m  mftapkysiseAtn  pint  to  the  npmnt  rale  of  all  certainty 
Wi%tr»thafttn,  1768,  Venn.  Sckrifl.  ii.  48)  has  which  thin  celebrated  man  thought  of  placing 
hereon  the  following  observation :  —  "  In  re-    aa  the  principle  of  all  knowledge,  and,  eou«e- 

71 
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§  259.  Of  necessary  judgments,  of  judgments  which  we  cannot  but  think, 
44  which  are  not  identical,  and  which  constitute,  in  the  last  result,  the  positive  or 
the  kernel  in  our  knowledge ;  to  which  we  apply  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  • 
and  thereby  enrich  the  understanding  with  a  knowledge  of  real  judgments,"  — 
such  judgments  are  principally  the  following :  Every  power  or  force  is  in/ierent 
in  a  subject;  All  that  arise*  (begins  to  be),  arises  in  virtue  of  a  sufficient 
cause  ;  All  tchose  non-existence  cannot  be  thought,  has  Us  cause,  and  has  at  some 
time  arisen  (begun  to  be) ;  Every  sultslance  exists  somewhere  ;  All  that  exists, 
exists  at  some  time  ;  Two  material  things  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  place.  There  are  also  many  other  propositions,  which  treat  of 
the  determinate  qualification  of  things  as  present ;  for  example  —  The  same 
point  of  a  body  cannot  be  at  once  red  and  grten  /  A  man  cannot  oe  in 
at  once,  and  so  forth. 

§  261.  44  All  the  judgments  previously  alleged  (§  259)  may  be  compre- 
hended under  these  two  general  propositions,  —  What  cannot  in  thought  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  in  reality  ;  and,  What 
cannot  in  thought  be  connected  into  a  notion,  cannot  in  reality  be  connected ;  to 
wit,  although  no  contradiction  shows  itself  between  the  notions,  but  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  physical  necessity  to  think  the  thing  so  and  so,  clearly  and 
after  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with  each  other.  For  we  now_ 
speak  of  propositions  which  are  not  identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradic- 
tion, but  of  such  as  primarily  afford  the  matters  on  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  supreme  principle  of  our  knowledge  given  above 
(§  25C)  has  two  determinations ;  inasmuch  as  the  impossibility  to  think  a 
something  arises  cither  because  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  or  because  we 
are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  constitution  of  our  thinking 
faculties. 

§  262.    44  The  highest  principle  of  all  syllogism  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
three  capital  propositions : 

1.  Nothing  can  at  once  be  and  not  be  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

2.  Things  which  cannot  be  thought  without  each  other,  without  each  other  cannot 
exist. 

3.  What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and  beside  each  other,  cannot  exiH  with  and 
beside  each  other,  on  the  supposition  even  that  between  the  notions  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. 

44  The  second  of  these  capital  propositions  I  call  the  Principle  of  Insepara- 
bles (principium  inseparabilium)  ;  and  the  third  the  Principle  of  Inconjoinabtes 
( principinm  inconjungibilium ).  They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Principles 
of  Reason." 

Ch.  VIII.    Of  the  different  species  of  syllogisms,  he  says  (§  272),  44  Among 

quently,  alao  of  the  metaphyseal,  —What  I  no  other  principle  of  troth  la  competent,  and 
eanmot  othmctM  think  than  at  true,  is  trw,  etc ;  that  knowledge  W  indeinouatrable.  It  is  la- 
it  it  manifest  that  this  proposition  can  never  deed  true  that  there  are  many  lndcmonitrable 
be  a  principle  of  truth  for  any  knowledge  knowledge*,  bnt  the  feeling  of  conviction  Id 
whatever.  For  If  it  be  agreed  that  no  other  regard  to  them  ii  a  ooulewion,  but  not  a 
principle  of  truth  i»  pnvible  than  inasmuch  ground  of  proof,  that  they  are  trne.'»  See 
a*  we  are  incapable  of  holding  a  thing  not  also  Held,  ImttlUttual  fVwm,  K**ay  It.  eh.  4. 
for  true,  in  this  oaae  it  ia  acknowledged  that 
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the  higher  principles  of  syllogisms  it  is  needful  only  to  enumerate  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction,  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  which  is  subsumed 
from  the  principle  of  Inseparables  (§  262).  We  shall  state  the  laws  of  syllo- 
gism in  this  order, — Consider  those  which  flow,  1°,  From  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  ;  2°,  From  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  ;  and,  8°,  From 
both  together." 

CO  FSAXC1S  UUTCllSSOy. 

[Francisci  Hutcheson.]    Logicce  Compendium.    Glasgua,  in  adibus  academ- 
icis,  excudebant  Robertas  et  Andreas  Foulis,  Academia  Typographl  1764. 
Part  III.,  Ch.  h\,  p.  58. 

44  The  whole  force  of  syllogism  may  be  explicated  from  the  following  axioms. 

44  First  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  the  same  third,  agree  among  themselves. 

*•  Second  Axiom. — Things  whereof  the  one  agrees,  the  other  does  not  agree,  in 
one  and  the  same  third,  these  things  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

44  Third  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  no  third,  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves. 

44  Fourth  Axiom.—  Things  which  disagree  in  no  third,  do  not  disagree  among 
themselves." 

44  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of  syllogisms. 
44  Of  these  the  three  first  regard  the  Quality  [not  alone]  of  Propositions. 
44  Rule  1.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative 
(by  Ax.  2). 

44  Rule  2.  —  Jf  both  premises  be  affirmative,  the  conclusion  will  be  affirmative 
(by  Ax.  1). 

44  Rule  3. —  Jf  both  premises  be  negative,  nothing  follows  :  because,  of  things 
mutually  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may  be  different  from  a  third 
thing  (by  Ax.  S,  4). 

44  Two  Rules  regard  the  Quantity  of  Terms. 

44  Rule  4.  —  Let  the  middle  be  once  at  least  distributed,  or  taken  universally ; 
for  the  common  term  frequently  contains  two  or  more  species  mutually  opposed, 
of  which  it  may  be  predicated  according  to  various  parts  of  its  extension ;  these 
[specific]  terms  do  not,  therefore,  truly  agree  in  one  third,  unless  one  at  least 
of  them  agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  8,  4). 

44  Rule  5.  —  No  term  ought  to  be  taken  more  universally  in  the  conclusion  than 
in  the  premises:  because  no  consequence  is  valid  from  the  particular  to  the 
universal.  [Because  we  should,  in  that  case,  transcend  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  the  two  terms  in  a  third,  on  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  found.] 

44  [In  like  manner  there  are  two  rules]  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Proposi- 
tion >■ 

44  Rule  6.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  particular,  the  conclusion  will  also  be  par- 
ticular. 

44  For,  Case  I.  —  If  the  conclusion  be  affirmative,  therefore  both  premises  will 
be  affirmative  (by  Rule  1).  But,  in  a  particular  proposition,  there  is  no  term 
distributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
premises  (by  Rule  4).  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  a  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition ;  but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  is 
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the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will,  therefore,  be 
particular  (by  Rule  5). 

"  Case  II.  —  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative  ;  its  predicate  is,  therefore, 
distributed :  hence,  in  the  premises,  the  major  and  the  middle  terms  are  to  be 
distributed  (by  Rules  5  Jlnd  4). 

"  But  when  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  the  other  is  affirmative  (by  Rule 
3).  If  one  premise  be  particular,  these  two  terms  only  can  be  distributed ; 
since  one  premise  affirms,  whilst  the  other  is  particular.  The  minor  extreme, 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is  not,  therefore,  distributed  in  the  premises;  it 
cannot,  therefore  (by  Rule  5),  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Rule  7.  —  From  two  fHtriicular  premises  nothing  follows;  at  least  according 
to  the  accustomed  mode  of  speaking,  where  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propo- 
sition is  understood  to  be  distributed.  For,  1°,  If  the  conclusion  affirm,  both 
premises  will  all  inn,  and,  consequently,  no  term  is  distributed  in  the  premises ; 
contrary  to  Rule  4.  2°,  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative,  its  predicate  is  there- 
fore distributed ;  but  in  particular  premises  there  is  only  distributed  the  predi- 
cate of  a  negative  proposition ;  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  vice  (either 
against  Rule  4  or  Rule  5)."1 

(g)  SAVOSAROLA. 

Savonarola,  Compendium  Logices,  L.  iv.  p.  115,  ed.  Venetivt,  1542.  —  "In 
whatever  syllogism  any  proposition  can  be  concluded,  there  may  also  be  con- 
cluded every  other  proposition  which  follows  out  from  it"  On  this  he  remarks: 
"  When  any  syllogism  infers  a  conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  called  one  syllogism,  but  two.  For  that  other  conclusion  does 
not  follow  simply  in  virtue  of  the  premises,  but  in  virtue  of  them  there  first 
follows  the  proper  conclusion,  and  from  this  conclusion  there  follows,  by  another 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it  Hence  there  are  tacitly  two  syllo- 
gisms ;  otherwise  the  moods  of  syllogisms  would  be  almost  infinite." 


(h)  BAVMOARTKy. 

Baumgarten,  Acroaxh  Lagica.    Ed.  Tdllncr.    Ed.  I.  1765. 

§  297.  l>  Every  reasoning  depends  on  this  proposition  :  —  A  and  B  connected 


l  "  Rules  1  mid  7  are  thus  contracted  into 
One:  Tht  ronclnsion  foUotcs  the  tceaktr  part; 
that  i»,  the  negative  or  the  particular.  All 
tbe*e  Itules  are  included  in  the  following 

verses : 

Distribaa*  mrdlom.  tire  qnartut  terminal  ixliit, 

Vtraquc  ><«•«  prrmltta  ncpuu.  ntf  particuUrii. 
S.ctrtur  purtom  conclu»lo  ihttiiorvim 


A  B 
Some  FmeAme*  art  [«**»]  learmtd; 
C  B 


In  an  unusual  mode  of  speaking,  a  certain  (What  are  within  [   J  are  by  me).  {Written 

iipj-ntivc  conclusion  may  be  eftVcted  with  a  Autumn.  1844.   In  the  latest  notation  (,)  is 

nondlstributive  predicate.    As  in  this  ex-  substituted  for  (.),  and  (:)  for  (:.}.  SeeAppen- 

ainplc ;  dix  XI.  —  Ed.  ] 
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with  a  third  C,  are  connected  with  each  other :  in  affirmation  immediately,  in 
negation  mediately.  This  proposition  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  and  princi- 
ple of  all  reasoning ;  which,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

§  324.  14  Every  ordinary  syllogism  concluding  according  to  the  Dictum,  either 
de  Omni,  or  de  Xullo.  This  Dictum  is  thus  the  foundation  of  all  ordinary  syllo- 
gisms."   (It  had  been  previously  announced,  §§  319,  321.) 

"  Whatever  is  truly  affirmed  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly  affirmed 
of  all  that  is  contained  under  it.  "Whatever  is  truly  denied  of  a  notion  univer- 
sally, is  also  truly  denied  of  all  that  is  contained  under  it" 

(i)  RK1MARU&. 

Reimarus,  Vernunfllehre.  1766. 

§  1 76.  "  The  fundamental  rules  of  syllogism  arc,  consequently,  no  other  than 
the  rules  of  Agreement  [Identity]  and  of  Contradiction.  For  what  the  geometer 
in  regard  to  magnitudes  takes  as  the  rule  of  equality  or  inequality,  that  the 
reasoner  here  adopts  as  the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight :  —  If  two  things 
be  identical  with  a  third,  they  are  aho  in  .so  far  i/Ientical  irith  each  other.  But  if 
the  one  be,  and  the  other  be  not,  identical  with  the  third,  then  tliey  are  not  mutually 
identical,  but  rather  mutually  repugnant" 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  is  not  properly  a 
rule  for  all  figures,  but  for  the  first  alone. 

(j)  WALDI.V. 

Waldin,  Novum  Logical  Systema.    1 766. 

§  335.  "  Since  the  syllogism  requires  essentially  nothing  but  a  distinct  cogni- 
tion of  the  sufficient  reason  of  some  proposition,  the  most  universal  rule  of  all 
syllogisms  is,  —  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  given  proposition  is  to  be  distinctly 
cognized. 

§  364.  *•  The  most  general  rule  of  all  reasonings  (§  885)  remains  also  the 
rule  of  all  reasonings  as  well  in  synthesis  as  in  analysis.  But  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  ordinary  syllogism  the  middle  term  in  the  major  proposition  is  referred  to 
the  major  term,  in  the  minor  proposition  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360.)  Where- 
fore, from  this  relation  we  must  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not 
the  sufficient  reason  of  the  conclusion.  Wherefore,  the  synthesis  of  the  ordi- 
nary syllogism  is  to  bo  cognized  from  the  relation  of  its  ideas.  This  you  may 
thus  express : 

"1.)  After  the  true  proposition,  the  relation  of  whose  extremes  you  distinctly 
apprehend  ; 

44  2.)  Add  to  its  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  different  from  both,  whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing ; 

44  3.)  Inquire  into  the  relation  of  the  added  idea,  to  die  end  that  you  may  hunt) 
whether  the  middle  term  in  the  given  relation  infer  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is 
known  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Reciprocation,  Sultordination,  Coordina- 
tion, and  Opposition.  If  any  one  wish  to  call  this  the  Dictum  dc  Omni  et  Xullo 
I  have  no  objections." 
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"Observation.—- This  they  call  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nutlo  of  the  celebrated 
Reuse h.  It  stands  true  indeed,  but  is  beset  with  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
rather  a  complexus  of  all  rules  than  one  only,  which  as  yet  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  pia  desideria.  Logicians  have,  indeed,  taken  pains  to  dis- 
cover one  supreme  rule  of  all  ordinary  reasonings ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  find  it  out"  Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  attempts 
by  the  Port  Royal  and  Syrbios. 

• 

(k)  STATTLKR. 

Stattler,  Philosophic,  P.  I.  Logka,  1769. 

§  237.  "  In  this  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  six  different  cases  may 
in  all  occur :  for,  either, 

1.  )  "One  of  the  two  ideas  contains  that  same  third,  which  again  contains  the 
oOier;  or, 

2.  )  "  Both  of  the  two  are  contained  in  the  third;  or, 
S.)  "  Each  of  the  two  contains  the  third ;  or, 

4.  )  "One  of  the  two  contains  the  third,  the  other  being  repugnant  with  it; 
or, 

5.  )  "One  of  the  two  is  contained  in  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant ; 
or, 

C.)  "  Both  of  the  tioo  are  repugnant  to  the  third. 

"  The  former  three  cases  generate  an  affirmative  conclusion,  the  latter  three 
a  negative."  In  a  note  Stattler  eliminates  a  seventh  case,  in  which  neither  may 
contain,  and  neither  be  repugnant  to  the  third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Reasonings.  M  In  all  reasonings,  as  often  as  a  con- 
sequent w,  by  legitimate  form,  inferred  from  an  antecedent,  so  often  is  there 
included  in  the  antecedent  what  the  consequent  enounces  ;  either  the  congruity  and 
reciprocal  containment,  or  the  repugnance  of  A  and  C ;  and  if  such  be  not 
inchuled  in  one  or  odier  of  the  antecedents,  whatever  is  inferred  in  the  consequent 
is  void  of  legitimate  form." 

(t)  SAUTES. 

Sauter,  Tnstitutiones  Logics,  1 798. 

§  1 28.  "  Foundations  of  Syllogism.  —  In  every  syllogism  there  are  two  notions 
compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to  be 
conjoined  or  sejoincd.  There  are,  therefore,  here,  three  possible  cases.  For 
there  agree  with  the  assumed  third,  either  both  notions,  or  one,  or  neither.  In 
reasoning,  our  mind,  therefore,  reposes  on  these  axioms,  as  on  fundamental 
principles. 

1.  )  "  Where  two  notions  agree  ttnth  the  same  third,  they  agree  with  one  another. 

2.  )  Where  one  is  contained  by  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repttgnant, 
they  are  mutually  repugnant. 

3.  )  M  When  neither  notion  agrees  with  the  third,  there  is  between  them  neither 
agreement  nor  repugnance." 
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(m)  SUTER. 

Suter,  Loyica. 

§  61.  M  Qu»  eidem  tertio  conveniuot  vel  disconveniunt,  etiam  conveniunt 
Tel  disconveniunt  inter  so." 

(n)  SEOUT. 

Seguy,  Philosophia  ad  Usum  Scholarum  Accommodata,  T.  I.  Logic  a.  Paris, 
1771. 

P.  1 75,  ed.  1 785.   "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  philosophers." 
Having  recited  the  general  rule  of  the  Port  Royal  logic,  he  thus  comments 
on  it : 

"1°,  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  reasoning;  therefore,  it  is 
improperly  adduced  as  a  new  discover}',  or  a  rule  strictly  so  called. 

44  2°,  It  may  be  useful,  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced,  to  recognize  whether 
a  syllogism  be  legitimate  or  illicit. 

"  But  the  principal  fault  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  contains  no  certain  method 
whereby  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the  premises  contains  a 
conclusion ;  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  must  frequently  recur  to  the  general 
rules." 1 

P.  1 78.  Seguy  exposes  Father  Buflier's  error  in  saying,  M  that,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  common  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle  term  ought  absolutely  to 
be  the  predicate  in  the  first  or  major  proposition  ; "  seeing  that  the  middle  term 
is  not  the  predicate  in  the  first  and  third  Figures.  This  must  be  a  mistake  ;  for 
I  cannot  find  such  a  doctrine  in  Buffier,  who,  in  this  respect,  in  many  places 
teaches  the  correct 

(o)  HOFFBA  CBR. 

HofTbauer,  Anfangtgrilnde  der  Logil;  1794,  1810. 
"  §  817.  Fundamental  Principles. 

"  I.  1.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objects  contained 
under  a  notion,  may  also  be  affirmed  of  these  objects  so  contained.  (Dictum 
de  Omni.) 

"  2.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  none  of  th£  objects  contained  under  a 
notion,  must  also  bo  denied  of  these  objects  so  contained.    (Dictum  de  Nullo.) 

"  II.  When,  of  the  objects  X  and  Z,  the  one  contains  an  attribute  which  the 
other  does  not  contain,  and  they  are  thus  different  from  each  other,  then  X  is 
not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X. 

"III.  1.)  When  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  arc  also  con- 
tained under  another  notion  6,  then  this  last  notion  contains  under  it  some  at 
least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  the  first. 

"  2.)  If  certain  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  con- 

1  Follow**)  by  Larroqm,  El&mmt  d*  Philo-  MetaJMta,  I.  47,  i.  848.  E  contra,  MltuopAia 
lopkit,  p.  281 ;  tialluppl,  Ltzioni  di  UgUa  e  di    Lugdmninri*,  i.  V».  Troxler,  Logik,  11.  41. 
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tamed  under  b,  then  b  contains  under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are 
not  contained  under  a. 

"  IV.  1.)  If  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
which  aro  contained  under  another  notion  b,  then  this  second  notion  b  contains 
under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  arc  contained  under  a. 

44  2.)  If  all  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
which  arc  not  contained  under  a  certain  other  notion  b,  then  this  notion  b  con- 
tains under  it  no  object  which  is  contained  under  the  notion  a. 

44  3.)  If  all  the  objects  contained  under  a  certain  notion  a  arc  different  from 
certain  other  objects  contained  under  b,  then  b  contains  under  it  at  least  some 
objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a." 

0>)  KASt. 

Kant,  LogiL    1800-6.    II.  Syllogisms. 

u§  56.  Syllogism  in  General.  —  A  syllogism  is  the  cognition  that  a  certain 
proposition  is  necessary,  through  the  subsuinption  of  its  condition  under  a  given 
general  rule. 

M§  57.  General  principle  of  all  Syllogism*.  —  The  general  principle  whereon 
the  validity  of  all  inference,  through  the  reason,  rests,  may  be  determinately 
enounced  in  the  following  formula : 

44  What  stands  under  the  condition  of  a  rule,  that  stands  also  under  the  rule 
itself. 

"Observation. —  The  syllogism  premises  a  General  Rule,  and  a  Subsumption 
under  its  Condition.  Hereby  we  understand  the  conclusion  a  priori,  not  as 
manifested  in  things  individual,  but  as  universally  maintained,  and  as  necessary 
under  a  certain  condition.  And  this,  that  all  stands  under  the  universal,  and  is 
determinable  in  universal  laws,  is  the  Principle  itself  of  Rationality  or  of  Aieces- 
sity  ( principium  ralionalitatis  seu  necessitatis ). 

41  §  58.  Essential  constituents  of  tite  Syllogism.  —  To  every  syllogism  there 
belong  the  three  following  parts : 

44 1.)  A  general  rule,  styled  the  Major  proposition  (propositio  major,  Obcrsatz). 

44  2.)  The  proposition  which  subsumes  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the 
general  rule,  called  the  Minor  proposition  (propositio  minor,  Untersatz)  ;  and, 
finally, 

4'  3.)  The  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  in  the  rule  of  the 
subsumed  cognition,  —  the  Concluding  proposition,  or  Conclusion  ( Conclusio, 
Schliumtz). 

44  The  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  called 
the  Antecedents,  or  Premises  (  Vordersiilze). 

"  Oftsercation.  —  A  rule  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  condition.  The  relation 
of  the  condition  to  the  assertion,  how,  to  wit,  this  stands  under  that,  is  the  Ex- 
jtonent  of  the  rule.  The  cognition,  that  the  condition  (somewhere  or  other) 
takes  place,  is  the  Subsumption. 

The  nexus  of  what  is  subsumed  under  the  condition,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  rule,  is  the  Conclusion." 

Having  shown  the  distribution  of  syllogisms  into  Categorical ,  Hypothetical^ 
and  Disjunctive,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  thevfirst  claas. 
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M  §  63.  Principle  of  Categorical  Syllogisms.  —  The  principle  whereon  the 
possibility  and  validity  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  is  this,  —  What  pertains  to  the 
attribute  of  a  thing,  that  pertains  to  the  thing  itself;  and  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  attribute  of  a  thing,  that  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  itself  ( Nota  notce  est 
nola  rei  ipsius  ;  Repugnant  nota,  repugnat  rei  ipsi). 

"Observation.  —  From  this  principle,  the  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo 
is  easily  deduced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  highest  principle 
cither  of  the  Syllogism  in  general,  or  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism  in  particular. 
Generic  and  Specific  Notions  are  in  fact  the  general  notes  or  attributes  of  all 
the  tilings  which  stand  under  these  notions.  Consequently  the  rule  is  here 
valid  —  What  pertain*  or  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  that  also  pertain* 
or  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  that  genus  or  species. 
And  this  very  rule  it  is  which  is  called  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nulla" 


(q)  CJWIST1AX  WSJSS. 

Christian  Weiss,  Logik,  1801. 

M§  216.  Principle  for  all  Syllogisms.  — The  principle  of  every  perfect  Syllo- 
gism consists  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  notions  contained  in  the  conclusion  to  a 
third  notion  (terminus  medius),  to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  belongs. 
Now  the  relation  which  the  first  of  these  holds  to  the  middle  notion,  the  same  must 
hold  to  the  second,  just  because  the  second  coincides  with  the  middle  notion  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  first. 

"  Remark.  —  'Relation  to'  means  only  any  determinate ly  thought  relation 
expressed  in  a  judgment  .... 

"  The  older  logicians  adopt,  some  of  them,  the  principle  Nota  notce  est  nota 
rei  ipsius,  —  qutnl  repugnat  notce,  repugnat  ipsi  rei ;  this,  however,  is  only  prop- 
erly applicable  to  the  first  figure.  The  expression  of  others  is  preferable, 
Quacumt/ue  conreniunt  ( vel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio,  eadem  conveniunt  (vel 
d'issentiunt )  inter  se.  Others,  in  fine,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  (cf.  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  syllogisms  in  general ;  compare 
Philosophical  Aphorisms  [of  Platner],  P.  i.  §  54U.  All  inference  takes  place 
according  to  a  universal  rule  of  reason,  here  only  expressed  in  reference  to 
syllogism,  to  which,  however,  some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathematical 
expression :  —  If  two  notions  be  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  also  equal  to  each 
other. 

[Nota  bene.  —  Wciss's  mistake  (§231)  in  supposing  that  Aristotle  "desig- 
nated the  syllogistic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned  followers,"] 

"§231.  Categorical  Syllogisms,  Figure  L  — The  first  figure  concludes  by 
means  of  a  subordination  of  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion  under  the  subject 
of  another  judgment 

"  §  283.  This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle  : 

"  1.)  What  pertains  to  all  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  pertains  also  to 
some  and  to  each  individual  of  their  number  among  them. 

"  2.)  What  belongs  to  none  of  the  oljects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  also 
does  not  pertain  to  some  or  to  any  individual  of  their  number  among  thnn. 

"  These  are  the  celebrated  Dicta  de  Omni  and  de  Nullo,  —  Quidquid  pro 
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dicatur  de  omni,  idem  etiam  de  aliquo,  and,  Quidquid  prcedicatur  de  nuUo,  id  nee 
de  aliquo  pradicatur." 

(r)  FRIES. 

Fries,  System  der  Logik. 

"§62.  Hitherto  we  have  maintained  two  views  of  the  Syllogism  in  connec- 
tion. The  end  in  view  of  reasoning  is  this,  —  that  cases  should  be  subordinated 
to  general  rules,  and  through  them  become  determined.  For  example,  the 
general  law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  heavenly  bodies  has  its  whole  signi- 
ficance, for  my  knowledge,  in  this,  that  there  are  given  individual  heavenly 
bodies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  it  To  enounce  these  relations,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  I  have  a  general  rule,  as  Major  Proposition 
(Obersatz) ;  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Proposition  (Untersatz),  which  subordi- 
nates cases  to  the  rule ;  and,  finally,  a  Concluding  Proposition,  which  determines 
the  cases  through  the  rule.  On  the  other  band,  we  see  that  every  Conclusion 
is  an  analytico-hypothetic  judgment,  and  this  always  flows  from  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  subordination  of  particular  under 
universal  notions,  is  the  only  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent  given  in  the 
form  of  thought  itself.  Now,  if  the  conclusion,  as  syllogism,  combines  a  plu- 
rality of  judgments  in  its  premises,  in  this  case  the  principle  of  the  inference 
must  lie  in  a  connection  of  the  thoughts, — a  connection  which  is  determined 
by  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  the  simplest  case,  -when  taking  into  ac- 
count only  a  single  syllogism,  I  thus  would  recognize  in  the  premises  the  rela- 
tion of  subordination  between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  third 
notion,  and  therethrough  perceive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  these  two 
notions  to  each  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  that 
Cairn  It  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  mortality, 
and  of  my  imagination  of  Gnu*,  to  the  notion  man,  the  relation  of  Cuius  to 
mortality  is  likewise  determined  : —  Cuius  is  mortal.  The  first  of  these  views 
is  a  mere  postulate ;  but  in  conformity  to  the  second  we  are  enabled  imme- 
diately to  evolve  the  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and  from  this  evolutiou  does 
it  then  become  manifest  that  all  possible  syllogisms  satisfy  the  postulate.  We, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through 
this  there  is  determined  as  follows: 

"  1 .)  Here  the  determination  of  one  notion  is  carried  over  to  another,  supcr- 
otrdinate  or  subordinate  to  itself.  To  every  syllogism  there  belong  three 
notions,  called  its  terms  (termini).  (Wo  say  notions  (Begriff),  because  they 
are,  in  general,  such,  and  when  individual  representations  [or  images]  appear 
as  terms,  in  that  case  there  is  no  inter-commutation  possible.)  A  major  term, 
or  superior  notion  ( Oberbegriff),  P,  is  given  as  the  logical  determination  of  a 
middle  term  or  notion  (Mttelbegriff),  M,  and,  through  this,  it  is  positively  or 
negatively  stated  as  the  determination  of  a  minor  term  or  notion  ( Unterbeg- 
riff),  S. 

"  2.)  If,  then,  we  regard  the  propositions  in  which  these  relations  are 
enounced,  there  is,  firstly,  in  the  conclusion  ( Schlussatz ),  the  minor  term,  or 
inferior  notion,  subordinated  to  the  major  term,  or  superior  notion  (S  is  P). 
Further,  in  one  of  the  premises,  the  middle  must  be  connected  with  the  major 
term  or  notion  (M  is  P).    This  is  called  the  major  proposition  (  Obersatz ).  In 
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the  other,  again,  the  minor  u  connected  with  the  major  term  or  notion  (S  is 

M) ;  this  is  called  the  minor  proposition  (  Untersatz ). 
**  The  form  of  every  syllogism  is  therefore  — 

•       Major  Proposition,  M  u  P. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  u  M. 

Conclusion,  SiiP. 

"  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  middle  term ;  mortality  the  major 
term ;  and  Caius  the  minor  term.   The  syllogism  is  — 

Major  Proposition,         All  men  are  mortal} 
Minor  Proposition,        Oaiue  it  a  man  ; 

Conclusion,  Caiut  it  mortal. 

"  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the  middle  term  to 
the  major  and  minor  terms;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
logical  determination  from  one  notion  to  another,  through  certain  given  sub- 
ordinations. For,  bowbeit  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  as  a  common  princi- 
ple of  all  syllogisms  in  the  formula,  —  What  holds  good  of  the  universal,  holds 
also  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto,  and  still  more  in  that  other,  — 
The  attribute  of  the  attribute  is  al*o  the  aitrUnite  of  the  thing  itself  —  is  proxi- 
mately only  applicable  to  the  categorical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion ;  still,  however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  alto- 
gether the  same  in  syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence 
under  a  reason  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts  under 
a  logical  whole  [Disjunctive  Syllogisms].  The  displayed  form  is  the  form  of 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  requirement 
that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case  should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch 
as  every  syllogism  proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer 
its  conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms in  detail.  Only  the  declaration,  that  the  rule  is  always  the  major  proposi- 
tion, is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  declaration,  that  the  major  proposition 
contains  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  major  term.  We  must,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes:  —  1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
determination  for  one  of  these  two ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  major  term ;  S).  The  carrying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and  the 
relation  of  the  minor  to  the  major  terms. 

44  §  53.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must,  therefore,  in 
every  syllogism,  bo  understood  wholly  in  general.  Here  either  a  particular 
may  be  determined  through  the  snperordinated  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ference from  universal  to  particular  we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure] 
or  there  is  a  universal  known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  this 
inference  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogwn  in  the  second 
{third}  figure.   If,  for  example,  the  subordination  is  given  me,  —  All  gold  is 
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metal ;  I  can  either  transfer  an  attribute  of  metal,  for  instance  fusibility,  to  the 
gold,  or  enounce  an  attribute  of  gold,  ductility,  for  instance,  of  some  metal.  In 
the  first  case,  I  draw  a  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  from  the  universal  to  the 
particular : 

All  metal  is  fusible  ; 
All  gold  ismtUtl; 

AU  gold  U  fusible. 

"  In  the  other  case,  I  conclude  in  the  second  [third]  figure  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general : 

AU  gold  is  ductile  ; 
AU  gold  xt  metal; 

Some  metal  is  ductile." 

Then,  after  distribution  of  the  Syllogism  into  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  and 
Divisive  (Disjunctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first  class. 

(*)  KIESR  WETTER. 

Kiese wetter,  Allgtmeine  Logik,  1801,  1824.   I.  Theil. 

*'  §  228.  —  All  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  an  affirma- 
tive judgment,  rest  on  the  following  principle :  —  What  pertains  to  the  attribute 
of  an  object,  pertains  to  the  object  itself.  All  syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a 
negative  judgment,  are  based  upon  the  principle :  —  What  is  repugnant  to  the 
attributes  of  an  object,  is  repugnant  to  the  object  itself.  Two  principles  which 
can  be  easily  deduced,  —  the  first  from  the  principle  of  Identity,  the  second 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

M  §  229.  —  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  major  proposition  of  every 
categorical  syllogism  must  be  a  universal  rule, —  from  this  there  flow  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

**  1.  Whatever  is  universally  affirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  also  affirmed  of 
everything  contained  under  it.    The  Dictum  de  Omni. 

44  2.  What  is  universally  denied  of  a  notion  is  denied  also  of  everything  con- 
tained under  it.    The  Dictum  de  Nullo. 

44  These  rules  are  also  thus  expressed : 

44  What  pertains  to  the  genus  or  species,  pertains  also  to  whatever  is  con- 
tained under  them.  What  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  is  repugnant 
also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them." 

See  also  the  Weitere  Auseinandersctzung  on  the  paragraphs. 

(t)  LAXROQUE. 

Larroque,  Element  de  PhUosophie,  Paris,  1830.  Logique,  ch.  i.,  p.  202. 
"The  attribute  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  taken  sometimes  particularly, 
sometimes  universally.  It  is  taken  particularly  when  it  has  a  greater  extension 
than  the  subject ;  universally,  when  it  has  not  a  greater  extension,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  proposition  where  the  two  terms  are  identical.   The  reason  of 
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this  di (Terence  is  palpable.  If  the  attribute  be  a  term  more  general  than  the 
subject,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  a  species  or  individual  contained  in  the 
extension  of  the  attribute:  —  Man  is  mortal;  Paul  is  learned ;  —  that  is,  won  is 
one,  and  not  the  only,  species  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term  mortal; 
Paul  is  an  individual,  and  not  every  individual,  contained  in  the  extension  of 
the  term  learned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  attribute  be  not  more  general  than 
the  subject,  the  attribute  is  the  panic  thing  with  the  subject,  and,  consequently, 
we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  at- 
tribute:— A  circle  is  a  plane  surface,  which  has  all  the  points  in  [a  line  called} 
its  circumference  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  called  its  centre,  —  that  is, 
a  circle  is  all  or  every  plane  surface,  etc. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  universally.  When 
we  deny  an  attribute  of  a  subject,  we  deny  of  this  subject  everything  that  has 
the  nature  of  that  attribute,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  species,  as  all  the  individuals, 
contained  in  its  extension  :  The  soul  is  not  extended;  to  wit  the  toul  is  not  any 
of  the  species,  not  any  of  the  individuals  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
extended." 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  230.  "  We  have  supposed,  in  the  demonstration  of  the*c  rules 
[the  general  rules  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism],  that  the  attribute  of  an  affirm- 
ative premise  is  always  taken  particularly.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
calculations  on  which  this  demonstration  rests  arc  erroneous,  whensoever  the 
attribute  is  not  a  term  more  general  than  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  taken  universally,  they  cannot  both  be  so  taken  at  once ;  ami  that,  if  it 
be  the  attribute  which  is  taken  universally,  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
subject,  which  then  affords  a  particular  attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  which 
has  three  sides  and  three  angles.  We  cannot  say,  All  triangle  is  all  fgure, 
which,  etc. ;  but  we  can  say,  Alt  triangle  is  some  fgure,  which,  etc. ;  or,  All  fgure 
which  has  three  sules  and  three  angles  is  some  triangle.  Now,  in  adopting  either 
of  these  last  expressions  of  the  proposition,  the  attribute  is  particular.** 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  281.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  from  its  prem- 
ises a  proposition  to  be  proved ;  now  this  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from, 
unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premises.  From  this  incontestable  observation 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  following  pre- 
tended rule,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  detect  the  vice  of  any  fallacious  reasoning 
whatsoever :  Thus  should  one  of  the  premises  contain  the  conclusion,  and  the 
other  show  that  it  is  so  contained.  A  great  many  treatises  on  Logic  call  this 
the  single  rule  of  the  moderns.  This  pompous  denomination  seems  to  point  at 
some  marvelous  discovery,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  conception,  —  at 
some  consummative  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  syllogism  is  invalid  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the 
premises ;  but  a  fine  discover)*  forsooth  1  This  all  the  world  already  knew,  — 
Aristotle  among  the  rest ;  but  he  justly  noted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
whether  the  conclusion  be  contained  in  the  premises,  and  it  is  to  as«ure  our- 
selves of  this  that  he  laid  down  his  rules.    The  pretended  rule  of  the  Port 
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Royal  is,  therefore,  not  one  at  all;  it  enounces  only  an  observation,  true  but 
barren." 

lm)  OALLUTPL 

Galluppi,  Lezioni  tR  Logica  e  di  Metafitka.  1832.  Lei.  xlvii.,  p.  353,  ed. 
1841. 

"  In  a  reasoning  there  must  bo  an  idea,  common  to  the  two  premises ;  and  a 
judgment  which  affirms  the  identity,  either  partial  or  perfect,  of  the  other  two 
ideas." 

In  the  same  Lecture  (p.  848)  he  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  law 
quoted  from  the  Philosopkia  Lwjdunensu,  being  by  the  authors  of  the  V  Art  de 
Penser. 

(v)  BOTHER. 

Buffier,  Premiere  Logiqve,  about  1725.  The  following  is  from  the  Recapitu- 
lation, §  109 : 

The  Syllogism  is  defined,  a  tissue  of  three  propositions,  so  constituted  that 
if  the  two  former  be  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  third  should  be  true 
also.    (§  63.) 

The  first  Proposition  is  called  the  Major;  the  second  the  Minor;  the 
third  the  Conclusion,  which  last  is  the  essential  end  in  view  of  the  syllogism. 
(§  65.) 

Its  art  consists  in  causing  a  consciousness,  that  in  the  conclusion  the  idea  of 
the  subject  comprises  the  idea  of  the  predicate  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
third  idea,  called  the  Middle  Term  (because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate),  in  such  sort  that  it  is  comprised  in  the  subject,  and  com- 
prises tho  predicate.    (§  67.) 

If  the  first  thing  comprise  a  second,  in  which  a  third  is  comprised,  the  first 
comprises  the  third.  If  a  fluid  comprise  chocolate,  in  which  cocoa  is  comprised, 
the  fluid  itself  comprises  cocoa.    (§  68.) 

To  reach  distant  conclusions,  there  is  required  a  plurality  of  syllogisms. 

(§  «•) 

Our  rule  of  itself  suffices  for  all  syllogisms,  even  for  the  negative ;  for  every 
negative  syllogism  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.    (§  77.) 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  consist  in  the  enouncement,  by  the  major  premise, 
that  a  proposition  is  true  in  case  there  be  found  a  certain  condition ;  and  the 
minor  premise  shows  that  this  condition  is  actually  found.    (§  79.) 

Disjunctive  syllogisms,  to  admit  of  an  easy  verification,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  hypothetical!.  (§81.) 

Although  the  single  rule,  which  is  proposed  for  all  syllogisms,  be  subject  to 
certain  changes  of  expression,  it  is  nevertheless  always  the  most  easy;  in  fact, 
all  logical  laws  necessarily  suppose  this  condition.    (§  87.) 

The  employment  of  Grammar  is  essential  for  the  practice  of  Logic.   (§  90.) 

By  means  of  such  practice,  which  enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  value 
of  the  terms  in  every  proposition,  we  shall  likewise  obtain  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
covery of  all  sophisms,  which  consist  only  of  the  mere  equivocation  of  words, 
and  of  the  ambiguity  of  propositions.    (§  92  et  seq.) 
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(wj  VICTORIA. 

Victorin,  Neue  natilrlichere  Darstellung  der  Logik,  Vienna,  1885. 
II.  Simple  Categorical  Syllogisms.   §  94.   The  fundamental  rule  of  all  such 
syllogisms : 

M  In  what  relation  a  concept  stands  to  one  of  two  reciprocally  subordinate  con- 
cepts,  in  the  same  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  other." 

§  94.  First  Figure ;  fundamental  rule:  —  "As  a  notion  determines  the  higher 
notion,  so  does  it  determine  the  lower  of  the  same ; "  or,  "  In  what  relation  a 
notion  stands  to  one  notion,  in  the  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  lower  of  the  same." 

§  96.  Second  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  — "  When  two  notions  are  oppo- 
sitely determined  by  a  third  notion,  they  are  also  themselves  opposed ; "  or,  44  If 
two  notions  stand  to  a  third  in  opposed  relations,  they  also  themselves  statid  in  a 
relation  of  opposition." 

§  98.  Third  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  — 11  As  a  notion  determines  the  one  of 
two  [to  it]  subordinate  notions,  so  does  it  determine  the  other ; "  or,  44  In  what 
relation  a  notion  stands  to  the  one  of  two  [to  it]  subordinate  notions,  m  the  same 
relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other." 

§  100.  Fourth  Figure;  fundamental  rule:  —  "As  a  notion  is  determined  by 
the  one  of  two  subordinate  notions  [two  notions  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
subordination],  so  does  it  determine  the  other ; "  or,  44  In  what  relation  one  of  two 
subordinated  notions  [notions  reciprocally  subordinate  or  superordinate]  stands  as 
to  a  third,  in  the  same  relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other." 

II.  — Fundamental  Laws  or  Stllooism.  —  References. 

(See  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metafisica,  Lez.  xlvii.,  vol.  i.  p.  845 
et  seq. ;  Troxler,  Logik,  i.  p.  88  ;  -Bolzano,  Wissenschafislehre,  Logik,  vol.  il 
§  268,  p.  548.) 

I.  Logicians  who  confound  the  Nota  not®  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  being 
ignorant  of  their  several  significances ;  making  them  — 

a)  Coordinate  laws  without  distinction. 

Jager,  Handb.  di  Logik,  §  68  (1839)  ;  Prochazka,  Geselzb.,f.  d.  Denken,  §  217 
(1842)  ;  Calker,  Denklehre,  §  148  (1822).    Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  p.  40. 

b)  Derivative ;  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  to  wit,  from  the  Nota  note.  This 
supreme  or  categorical. 

Wcnzel,  Elem.  Philos.  Ijog.,  §§  258,  256.  Canonik,  §  64.  Kant,  Die  falsche 
Spitzf.,%a.  Logik,  §  63.  Krug,  Logik,  §  70.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  123.  Jakob, 
Logik,  §  262,  4th  ed.  1800 ;  1st  ed.  1788. 

II.  Logicians  who  enounce  the  law  of  Identity  (Proportion),  in  the  same 
third,  by  the  mathematical  expression  Equality. 

Reimams  Vemunfilehre,  §  1 76.  Mayer,  Vtrnunftschlusse,  i.  p.  290.  Arriaga, 
In.  Sum.,  D.  III.  §  8,  p.  28. 

III.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dictum  de  Omni  the  fundamental  rule  of  syl- 
logisms in  general. 

Aristot.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  4.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  §  853.  Scheibler,  Op. 
P.  iv.   De  SyU.  c  ii.  §12.   Jac.  Thomaeius,  Erot.  Log.,  c.  395.   Buttner,  Cur- 
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sus  Philos.,  Log.,  §  146.  Conimbricensca,  In  ArisL  Dial.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  2, 
p.  204. 

IV.  Logicians  who  confound  or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  Proportion  or 
Analog}-,  and  the  Dictum  de  Oinni. 

W) ttenl-ach,  Pra-c.  Philos.  Log,,  P.  iii.  c.  6,  §  4.  Whately,  Is>gic,  Intr.,  ch. 
H.  p.  iii.,  §  2.  Leechman,  Logic,  P.  III.  ch.  2.  Keckermann,  Systema  Logicce 
Afirnw,  L.  iii.  c.  2.    Sy*t.  Log.  Majus.,  L.  iii.  c.  5. 

V.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identity  the  one  supreme. 

Snter,  Logica,  §  61,  calls  this  the  principle  of  Identity  and  Contradiction. 
Aldrich,  Comp.,  L.  i.  c.  3,  §  3,  p.  2.  Hutcheson,  Log.  Comp.,  P.  iii.  c.  2. 
Arriaga,  Cur.  Phil.,  In.  Sum.,  D.  iii.  §§  16-22,  pp.  23,  24.  Larroque,  Logique, 
p.  224.  Mayer,  Vernunftschusse,  i.  p.  293.  Troxlcr,  Logik;  ii.  pp.  33,  40. 
Reimarus,  Vemunftlehre,  §  176.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Log.  et  Mel.,  I.  p.  470. 
Derodon,  Log.  Rest.,  De  Log.,  pp.  639,  644.  Darjes,  Via.,  etc.,  §  271,  p.  97. 
Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  xiii.  p.  517,  qu.  etc.  Fran.  Bouie  Spei,  Com.  Prim,  in 
Log.  Arist.,  D.  vii.  d.  2,  p.  25.  Cursus  Complut.,  De  Arg.,  L.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  57. 
Alstcdius,  Enc.  Ixtgica,  §  ii.  c.  10,  p.  435.  Havicborst,  Inst.  Log.,  §  324. 
Poncius,  Cursus  Philos.  In  An.  Prior.,  D.  xx.  qu.  5,  p.  282. 

VI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  First  Figure  (im- 
mediately). 

Aldri.  h,  Comp.  1.  1,  e.  3,  §  7.  Noldius,  Log.  Rec,  c.  xii.  p.  290.  Grosser, 
Pharos  Intellectus,  §  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iii.  p.  13  7. 

VII.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dicta  de  Omni  ct  Nullo  the  supreme  canons 
for  Universal  Syllogisms ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for  Singular  Syllogisms. 

Burgersdicius,  Inst.  Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  171.  Melancthon,  Erot.  Dial.,  De 
Syil.  Expos.,  L.  iii.  p.  172,  ed.  1586.  Fonseca,  Instil.  Dial,  L.  vi.  cc.  21,  24, 
pp.  363,  373. 

VIII.  What  name  given  by  what  logicians  to  the  Law  of  Proportion,  etc. 
Law  of  Proportion,  or  of  Analogy,  Keckermann,  Syst.  Log.  L.  iii.  c.  5,  Op., 

p.  746.  Alstedius,  Encycl.,  p.  435,  rb  avaAoyi'aj.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo 
Majus,  Noldius,  Ijog.,  p.  288.  Of  Identity,  Zedler's  Lex.  Pr.  convenientia. 
Darjes,  Via  ad  Verit,  §  270,  p.  96.  Law  of  Proportional  Identity  and  Xon- 
Identity,Se\f. 

IX.  Logicians  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  besides  the  Dictum 
de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism. 

Unpin,  Rvjlexinns  sur  la  Logique,  §  4. 

X.  Terms  under  which  the  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 

Agree  with.  Coincide  with.  The  same  with.  Cohere  (Syrbius).  Coexist 
(bad).  Cohlentical  with.  Equal  to  (No.  ii.).  In  combination  with,  Darjes,  Via 
cut  Ver.,  p.  97  (includes  negative).  Convertible. 

III.  —  Enohciations  ok  thb  Higher  Laws  or  Stllogish. 
Law  of  Proportion. 

Aristotle,  Elench,  c.  vi.  §  8.  «  Things  the  same  with  one  and  the  same,  are 
the  same  with  one  another."  Compare  Topica,  L.  vii.  c.  1,  §  6.  Thus  Scotua, 
In  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  qu.  9,  f.  248. 
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Some  say,  "  Uni  tertio  indicisibUi" —  some  others,  14  Uni  tertio  indivisibili, 
indivisibilitcr  sumpto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  "  Uni  tertio,  adequate  sumpto." 
See  Irenams,  Integ.  Philos.  Log.,  §§  3,  5.  Some  express  it,  "  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  third  are  equal  to  each  fcthcr."  See  Irenasus,  ib.  So  Reim- 
arus,  Mayer. 

Some  express  it,  "  Quaecunque  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio, 
eadem  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  inter  se." 

44  Quos  duo  conveniunt  cum  uno  quodam  tertio,  eatenus  conveniunt  inter  se ; 
quando  autem  duorum  unum  convenit  cum  tertio,  et  alterum  buic  repugnat, 
repugnant  quoque  eatenus  sibi  invicem."  Wynpcrssc,  Inst.  Logical,  §  272,  Lug. 
Bat  Sded.  1806. 

Noldius  (Logica,  p.  288)  calls  these  the  Dicta  de  Omni  ct  de  Nulla  The 
former  is,  **  Qusccunque  affirmantur  in  aliquo  tertio  (singulari  identice,  univer- 
sali  ct  identice  ct  complete  distributive),  affirmantur  inter  se."    The  latter,  . 
44  Quorum  unum  [totaliter]  affirmatur  in  aliquo  tertio,  alterum  negatur,  ea  inter 
se  negantur." 

Noldius.— 44  Whatever  is  affirmed  essentially  of  a  subject,  is  affirmed  of  all 
that  is  inferior  or  reciprocal  to  that  subject  Whatever  is  denied  of  a  subject, 
is  denied  of  all  inferior  or  reciprocal."  (See  Noldius  against  the  universal 
application  of  these  Dicta,  Log.  llec.,  p.  290.) 

Re  use h  (Syst.  Logicwn,  ed.  i.  1734,  §  503)  makes  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et 
Nullo  the  rule  of  ordinary  syllogisms,  and  thus  enuueiates  them :  44  Si  quid 
pnedicatur  de  omni,  illud  etiam  pnedicatur  de  aliquo :  et,  Si  quid  prcdicatur 
de  nullo,  illud  etiam  non  pnedicatur  de  aliquo.  Sensus  prions  est,  Quidquid 
de  genere,  vel  specie  omni  pradicari  potest,  illud  etiam  pra*dh  atur  de  quovis 
sub  illo  genere,  vel  sub  ilia  specie,  contento ;  Item,  —  Cuicunquc  cotnpetit 
definitio,  illi  quoque  competit  definitum."  (And  so  vice  versa  of  the  other.) 

Syrbius  gives  these  two  rules : 

1)  44  If  certain  ideas  cohere  with  a  one-third,  they  also  cohere  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  other." 

2)  44  Ideas  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  same  one-third,  these  do  not  cohere 
with  each  other."  (Given  in  the  original  by  Waldin,  Systema,  p.  162.  See 
also  Ada  Erwiitorum,  1718,  p.  833.)  Syrbius  thinks  that  the  law  of  Propor- 
tion, unless  limited,  is  false. 

Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem  (1755),  §  270,  p.  96,  2d  ed.  1764.  41  Two  [things  or 
notions]  in  combination  with  the  same  third,  may  be  combined  together  in  the 
same  respect  (ea  ratione)  wherein  they  stood  in  combination  with  that  third." 
(See  further ;  shows  that  other  rules  are  derived  from  this.) 

Dictum  de  Omni,  etc. 

Aristotle,  Anal.  Pr.,  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  11. 

44  To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally,  is  when  we  can  find  nothing  under 
the  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  is,  the  predicate]  may  not  be  said ;  and  to 
be  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  like  manner." 

Jac.  Thomasius,  Erottmata  Logica,  1670. 

44  40.  What  do  you  call  the  foundation  of  syllogism  ?  —  The  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo. 

44  41.  What  is  the  Dictum  do  Omni?— When  nothing  can  be  subsumed 
'  73 
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under  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  may  not  be 
affirmed. 

♦'42.  mat  is  the  Dictum  de  Nullo?— When  nothing  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  is  not 

denied." 

Thomasius  notices  that  the  first  rule  applies  only  to  the  affirmative  moods  of 
the  first  figure,  Barbara  and  Darii ;  the  second  only  to  the  negative  moods  of 
the  same  figure,  Celarent  and  Ferio. 


IV.  —  Objections  to  thb  Dictum  db  Omki  «t  Nullo. 

I.  As  a  principle  of  syllogism  in  general. 

II.  As  a  principle  of  the  First  Figure,  as  enounced  by  Aristotle. 
1°,  Only  applies  to  syllogisms  in  extension. 

2°,  Does  not  apply  to  individual  syllogisms ;  as,  Peter  is  running  ;  but 

is  Peter;  therefore,  some  man  is  running. 
(Arriaga,  In.  Summ.,  p.  24.) 

89,  Does  not  apply  to  coextensive  reasonings ;  as,  All  trUateraL  is  (all)  tri- 
angular ;  but  all  triangular  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  ergo,  etc 
Arriaga,  t'6. 

Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  does  not  apply, 
1°,  To  the  other  Figures  than  the  First. 

2°,  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Figure,  for  in  many  of  these  the  higher 
class  is  subjected  to  the  lower. 

8°,  The  form  of  the  First  Figure  does  not  depend  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  This  imperfect ;  not  upon  the  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple, that  in  this  figure  one  notion  is  compared  to  a  second,  and  this  second 
with  a  third. 

V.  —  Gkxeral  Laws  or  Stllooism  ik  Vbrsb. 

(1)  Partibus  ex  puris  sequitur  nil  (2)  rive  negatis. 

(3)  Si  qua  prseit  partis,  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

(4)  Si  qua  negata  pneit,  conclusio  sitque  negata. 

(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  concludere  nesciL1 

(6)  Univocusque;  (7)  triplex;  (8) 
/(l)  Distribuas  medium;  (2)  ne 
1  (3)  Utraque  nec  prsemissa  negans ;  (4) 
J  (5)  Sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem ; 
\(6)  Et  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  pra-nrissa,  (7)  negetve.* 


1  Petnu  Htepanu*,  Summula.   [Tr.  iT.  c.  8,       t  Campanella.  Dialrei.,  p.  SSt. 
f  45  b.  -  Ed  ]  a  Uotcbwon,  Log.  Comp.  [P.  iii.  c  8,  p.  58.  - 
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Terminus  csto  triplex :  medius,  majorque,  miaorque: 
Latins  hunc  quam  pnaeniissas,  conclusio  non  vult, 
Nequaquam  medium  capiat  conclusio  oportet. 
Aut  semel  aut  iterum  medium  j 
Nil  sequitur  geminis  ex  particularibus 
Utraque  si  praemissa  neget,  nihil 
Ainbce  affirmantes  nequeunt  generare 
Est  parti  similis  conclusio  deteriori.  ) 
Pejorem  sequitur  semper  conclusio  partem.      )  1 
est  geminus,  mediumque  accedit  utrique. 
dicat  ne  finis  plura,  caveto. 
Aut  semel,  aut  iterum  medium  genus  omne  eapessat ; 
Officiique  tenax  rationem  claudere  nolit. 
Terminus  est  triplex.    (2)  Medium  conclusio  viteL 

Hoc  ex  prsemissis  altera  distribuat. 
Si  prsemissa  simul  fuit  utraque  particularis, 
Aut  utrinque  negans,  nulla  sequela  venit, 
Particulare  pneit  ?  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

Ponitur  ante  negans  ?    Clausula  talis  erit. 
Quod  non  prtpcessit,  conclusio  nulla  requirit-* 
Turn  re,  turn  sensu,  triplex  modo  terminus  esto. 
Argumentari  non  est  ex  particulari. 
Neque  negativis  recte  concludere  si  vis. 
Nunquam  complecti  medium  conclusio  debet. 
Quantum  proemissas,  referat  conclusio  solum. 
Ex  falsis  falsum  verumque  alkjuando  sequetur; 
Ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vera  sequi.' 


VI.  — Special  Laws  o»  Stllogibm  in  Vi 


"  1.  Fig.  Sit  minor  amrmans,  nec  major  particularis. 

2.  Fig.  Una  negans  esto,  major  vero  generalis. 

3.  Fig.  Sit  minor  amrmans,  conclusio  particularis. 

4.  Fig.  a)  Major  ubi  ararmat,  generalem 

b)  Si  minor  aflinnat,  conclusio  sit  specialis. 

c)  Quando  negans  modus  est,  major  generalis  habetur.' 


B.-CRITICISM. 
I.  —  Criticism  of  the  Special  Laws  or  Syllogism. 

The  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism,  that  is,  the  rules  which  govern  the  several 
Figures  of  Categorical  Reasonings,  all  emerge  on  the  suspension  of  the  logical 


I  Pttrchot,  with  variations  of  Seguy,  P*.  »  Crakantborpe,  Logita,  L.  ill.  c  16,  p.  SO. 

L*gd~,  Gallnppi.   [Purchot,  Inst.  Phil.,  vol.  *  Ubagbt,  Logica  EUmnua,  *  226.  Sanero- 

i.,  Logic*,  P.  Hi.  o.  8,  p.  171.  —  F.D.]  tint,  Dialtnin  ad  Mrntm  Doel.   StAtilit,  L.  I 

i  iMDdooro,  Login,  L.  Hi.  c  8,  p.  427, 8°,  c.  *,  p.  108.   Lond.  1678. 
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postulate,  —  To  be  able  to  state  in  language  what  is  operative  in  thought 
They  all  emerge  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  to  the  predicate  that  quantity 
in  overt  expression  which  it  possesses  in  the  internal  operations  of  mind.  The 
logicians  assert,  1°,  That  in  affirmative  propositions  the  predicate  must  be 
always  presumed  particular  or  indefinite,  though  in  this  or  that  proposition  it 
be  known  and  thought  as  universal  or  definite ;  and,  2°,  That  in  negative 
propositions  this  same  predicate  must  be  always  presumed  absolutely  (t. 
universally  or  definitely)  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  even  though 
in  this  or  that  proposition  it  be  known  and  thought  as  partially  (i  e.t  partic- 
ularly or  indefinitely)  included  therein.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  said 
postulate  of  Logic  is  obeyed,  and  ( we  are  allowed  to  quantify  the  predicate  in 
language,  as  the  predicate  is  quantified  in  thought,  the  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gism disappear,  the  figures  arc  all  equalized  and  reduced  to  unessential  modi- 
fications; and  while  their  moods  are  multiplied,  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  itself 
is  carried  up  to  the  simplicity  of  one  short  canon.  Having  already  shown  that 
the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  comprised  and  expressed  in  this  single 
canon,1  it  now  only  remains  to  point  out  how,  on  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the 
logicians,  the  special  rules  became  necessary,  and  bow,  on  the  unexclusive  doc- 
trine which  is  now  propounded,  they  became  at  once  superfluous  and  even 
erroneous.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe,  that  the  following  rules  have 
reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extension. 

The  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the  subsumption,  is, —  Sit 
minor  affirmant ;  nec  major  partictdaris.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  minor  premise  must  be  affirmative.  The  reason  is  manifest  ;  because, 
if  the  minor  premise  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behooved  to  be  affirma- 
tive. But  in  this  figure,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  the  predicate  of  the 
major  premise;  but  if  affirmative,  the  predicate  of  that  premise,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  particular,  and  as  the  conclusion  following  the 
minor  premise  is  necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  contrary  to 
logical  law,  has  a  particular  predicate.  But  if  we  allow  a  negative  proposition 
to  have  in  language,  as  it  may  have  in  thought,  a  particular  or  indefinite  predi- 
cate, the  rule  is  superseded. 

The  second  rule,  or  second  part  of  tho  rule,  of  this  First  Figure,  is,  that  the 
major  premise  should  be  universal.  Tho  reason  of  this  is  equally  apparent 
For  wc  have  seen  that,  by  the  previous  rule,  the  minor  premise  could  not  be 
negative,  in  which  case  certainly,  had  it  been  allowable,  the  middle  term  would, 
as  predicate,  have  been  distributed.  But  whilst  it  behooved  that  the  middle 
term  should  be  once  at  least  distributed  (or  taken  universally),  and,  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  major  premise,  it  could  only  be  distributed  in  a  universal 
proposition,  the  rule,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  logicians,  was  compulsory.  But 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  former  rule  is,  on  our  broader  ground,  inept,  and  that 
ihe  middle  term  may  be  universally  quantified,  as  the  predicate  either  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  subsumption,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  this  rule  is,  in 
like  manner,  redundant,  and  even  false. 

In  the  Second  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  predicate 

t  8«e  pp.  686  and  588.  —  Kn. 
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both  in  sumption  and  subsumption,  the  special  rule  is, —  Una  ncgans  esto; 
major  vera  generalti. 

In  regard  to  the  first  rule,  or  first  half  of  the  rule,  — That  one  or  other  of 
the  premises  should  be  negative,  —  the  reason  is  manifest  For,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  logicians,  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  always 
presumed  to  be  particular ;  consequently,  in  this  figure  the  middle  term  can, 
on  their  doctrine,  only  be  distributed  (as  distributed  at  least  once  it  must  be) 
in  a  negative  judgment  But,  on  our  doctrine,  on  which  the  predicate  is  quan- 
tified in  language  as  in  thought,  this  rule  is  abolished.1 

The  second  rule,  or  second  moiety  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  sumption  should 
be  always  universal,  —  the  reason  of  this  is  equally  clear.  For  the  logicians,  not 
considering  that  both  extremes  were  in  equilibrio  in  the  same  whole  of  exten- 
sion, and,  consequently,  that  neither  could  claim  [in  either  quantity]  the  place 
of  major  or  minor  term,  and  thereby  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  true  minor 
premise ;  —  the  logicians,  I  say,  arbitrarily  drew  one  instead  of  two  direct  con- 
clusions, and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that  extreme  which  formed  the 
predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and  the  name  of  major  premise  to  that  ante- 
cedent proposition  which  they  chose  to  enounce  first.  On  their  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  and  one  of  the  premises  being  always  negative,  it 
behooved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to  their  doc- 
trine, a  negative  proposition  might  have  a  particular  predicate.  On  our 
doctrine,  however,  this  difficulty  docs  not  exist,  and  the  rule  is,  consequently, 
superseded. 

In  the  Third  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subject 
of  both  the  extremes,  the  special  rule  is,  —  Sit  minor  affirmant ;  conclusio  par- 
ticulars. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  minor  must  not  be  negative, — 
is  manifestly  determined  by  the  common  doctrine.  For  (major  and  minor 
terms,  major  and  minor  pro|>ositions,  being  in  this  figure  equally  arbitrary  as  in 
the  second)  here  the  sumption  behooving  to  be  affirmative,  its  predicate,  con- 
stituting the  major  term  or  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  behooved  to  be  partic- 
ular also.  But  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premise  would  necessarily 
be  negative  ;  and  it  would  have  —  what  a  negative  proposition  is  not  allowed 
on  the  common  doctrine — an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  conclusion  must  be  particular,  — 
is  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  that  the  particular  antecedent 
which  they  choose  to  call  the  minor  term,  should  be  affirmative.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  both  premises,  the  predicate  of  the 
Fubsumption  is  the  minor  extreme  ;  and  that,  on  their  doctrine,  not  being  dis- 
tributed in  an  affirmative  proposition,  it  consequently  forms  the  undistributed 

l  [For  example*  from  Arfetotle  of  affirm*-  oaitiona  in  8econd  Figure,  and  does  not  five 

tive  conclusion*  in  the  Second  Figure,  »ec  Dt  the  reaaon  why  the  inference  is  good  or  bad 

Otlo,  L  ii.  c.  4.  t  4,  text  23.  ibi  Averroea.  in  auch  syllo^iam.  CI'.  Ammotiiu*  and  l'liilo- 

Phyt.  L.  ii.  e.  2.  »  12,  text  23,  ibi  Averioea;  o.  ponua  cut.  lor.   An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  c.  22.  H  7,  8. 

4,  S  8,  text  83,  ibi  Averroee.    Ib.  c.  7,  *  1,  text  An.  Pint ,  L.  i.  o.  6,  S  t  "  ibi<  Themiatiua, 

42,  ibi  Averroea.   An.  Pant.  L.  i.  c.  12.  k  12,  Pacini",  Zabarella.    Cf.   also  Zabarella,  Dt 

text  \n.  ibi  Averroea  et  Taenia.   Argue*  htm-  Quarta  Ftg.  Sytf.,  c.  X.J 
•elf,  like  Ckdciu,  from  two  affirmative  prop- 
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subject  of  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  having  a  particular  sub- 
ject, is,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  particular  proposition.  But  as,  on  our 
doctrine,  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  may  have  a  universal 
quantification,  the  reason  fails. 

■ 

II.  —  Laws  of  Secoitd  Fiourb— Additional.1 

By  designating  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  can  have  the  middle  term 
(which  in  this  figure  is  always  a  predicate)  distributed  in  an  affirmative  propo- 
sition.   Thus : 

AUP  it  all  M; 
All  S  it  tome  M ; 
Therefore,  all  Sit  tome  P. 

AU  the  thingt  that  are  organized  are  all  the  thingt  that  are  endowed  usiA  Kfe ; 
But  all  planU  are  tome  thingt  endowed  with  life  ; 
Therefore,  all  plants  are  tome  thingt  organized. 

This  first  rule  (see  above,  p.  291)  must,  therefore,  be  thus  amplified:  —  The 
middle  term  must  be  of  definite  quantity,  in  one  premise  at  least ;  that  is,  it 
must  either,  1°,  Be  a  singular,  —  individual, — concept,  and,  therefore,  identi- 
cal in  both  premiss ;  or,  2°,  A  universal  notion  presumptively  distributed  by 
negation  in  a  single  premise ;  or,  3°,  A  universal  notion  expressly  distributed 
by  designation  in  one  or  both  premises. 

But  the  second  rule,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotle,  and  is  adopted 
into  every  system  of  Logic,  with  only  one  exception,  an  ancient  scholiast,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  For,  1°,  There  is  properly  no  sumption  and  subsump- 
tion  in  this  figure ;  for  the  premises  contain  quantities  which  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  may, 
therefore,  stand  first  The  rule  ought  to  be,  "  One  premise  must  be  definite ; " 
but  such  a  rule  would  be  idle  ;  for  what  is  here  given  as  a  special  canon  of  this 
figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  the  laws  of  syllogism  in  general.  2°,  The 
error  in  the  principle  is  supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustration.  In  both  the 
syllogisms  given,*  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not  that  which  the  premises  warrant 
Take  the  first  or  affirmative  example.  The  conclusion  here  ought  to  have 
been,  No  S  is  some  P,  or,  Some  P  is  no  S;  for  there  are  always  two  equivalent 
conclusions  in  this  figure.  In  the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  conclusions, 
as  necessitated  by  the  premises,  are,  —  No  horse  is  some  animal,  and,  Some 
animal  is  no  horse.  This  is  shown  by  my  mode  of  explicating  the  quantity  of 
the  predicate, — combined  with  my  symbolical  notation.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  second  or  negative  syllogism,  the  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either 
of  the  two  following:  In  the  abstract  formula, —  All  S  are  not  some  P,  or, 
Some  P  are  not  aU  8 ;  —  in  the  concrete  example,  All  topazes  are  not  some  min- 

l  What  follows  to  page  m  wu  an  early  The  Interpolation  appear*  In  students'  note* 

written  interpolation  by  the  author  in  L*c-  of  the  Lecture*  of  nesoion  1841-42,  and  wa* 

tuttf  (p.  291),  being  an  application  of  the  prio-  probably  given  still  earlier.  —  Ed. 

ciplc  of  a  quantified  predicate  to  syllogism.  J  See  p.  292.  —  Ed. 
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fra/«,  L  e.,  No  topazes  are  some  mineral*,  or,  Some  minerals  are  not  all  topazes, 
t.     Some  mineral*  are  no  topazes. 

The  moods  Cesare  and  Camcstres  may  be  viewed  as  really  one,  for  they 
arc  only  the  same  syllogism,  with  premises  placed  first  or  second,  as  is  always 
allowable  in  this  [Figure],  and  one  of  the  two  conclusions,  which  are  always 
legitimately  consequential,  assigned  to  each. 

A  syllogism  in  the  mood  Festino  admits  of  either  premise  being  placed  first ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  another  mood  for  its  pendant,  with  the  affirma- 
tive premise  first,  the  negative  premise  second,  if  we  are  to  distinguish  moods 
in  this  figure  by  the  accidental  arrangement  of  the  premises.  But  this  w;is 
prohibited  by  the  second  Law  of  this  Figure,  —  that  the  Sumption  must  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  formula  of  Festino  now  stated,  rei 
ing  the 


&m«SareM(i.e.,  same  M); 
AbPuM; 


t  No  V  is  some  S.  i 
{Some  S  arena?.  J 


No  vie  e  it  praiseworthy ; 


j  No  vice  is  some  action,  J 
(  Some  action  is  no  rice,  j 


From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de 
Xullo  cannot  afford  the  principle  of  the  Second  Figure. 

The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  commented,  in 
supposing  that  the  sumption  or  major  premise  in  this  figure  must  always  be 
universal,  —  an  error  founded  on  another  error,  that  there  is  (properly  speak- 
ing) either  sumption  or  subsuinption  in  this  figure  at  all,  —  this  error,  I  say, 
has  prevented  them  recognizing  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  first 
premise  being  a  particular  negative,  the  second  a  universal  affirmative,  L  e., 
Baroco  with  its  premises  reversed.  That  this  is  competent  is  seen  from  tho 
example  of  Baroco  now  given.    Reversing  it  we  have : 


[  Some  d  are  not  B ;  Some  animals  are  not  ( any )  oviparous ; 

All  a  are  B.  All  birds  are  ( some )  oviparous. 

No  a  is  some  d ;  No  bird  is  some  animal; 

Some  d  are  no  a.)  Some  animal  is  no  bird. 

III.  —  Acthob'b  6cphbxb  Caxohb  op  Categorical  Stllooisms. 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  finally  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  as  follows  :] 

L  "  For  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  or  that  in  which  the  terms  compared  do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
being,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates, 
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—  the  canon  is:  —  In  so  far  as  two  notions  (notions  proper,  or  individuals) 
either  both  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  with  a  common  third  notion  ; 
in  so  far,  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  with  each  other. 

1L  "  For  the  Figured  Syllogism,  in  which  the  terms  compared  are  seTemlly 
subject  and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  containing  and 
contained  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extension,  —  the  canon  is : 

—  What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  related :  that 
relatitm  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

44  Each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon. 

"First  Figure: — What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  and  of 
determined  ( subject )  is  held  by  either  of  two  not'uins  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at 
least  is  positively  related;  that  relation  do  they  immediately  (directly)  hold  to 
each  other,  and  indirectly  (mediately)  its  converse. 

44  Second  Figure :  —  What  worse  relation  of  determined  ( subject )  is  hehl  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other. 

44  Third  Figure  : —  What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  is  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other."1 

IV.  — Ultra-Total  Qcantifjcatiox  of  Middle  Term. 

la)  LAMBERTS  DOCTRIXB. 

Lambert,  News  Organon. 

Dianaiologie,§  193.  44  If  it  be  indetermined  how  far  A  docs,  or  does  not, 
coincide  with  B,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  A  and  B,  severally, 
make  up  more  than  half*  the  individuals  under  C,  in  that  case  it  is  manifest 
that  a  [linear]  notation  is  possible,  and  that  of  the  two  following  kinds : 

C  -c, 

B  -b, 

•  •  •  *  •  *  •  •  •  • 

44  For  since  B  and  A  arc  each  greater  than  the  half  of  C,  A  is  consequently 
greater  than  C  less  by  B ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of  necessity  that  some  A  are 
B,  and  some  B  are  A.1   We  may  accordingly  so  delineate : 

C 
A 

seeing  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  commence  with  A  or  with  B.  I  may 
add,  that  the  case  which  we  have  here  considered  does  not  frequently  occur, 
inasmuch  as  the  comparative  extension  of  our  several  notions  is  a  relation 

1  Disrfniem*,  pp.  664.  <<66.  —  Ed.  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  show.  8ee 

»  It  is  enough  if  either  A  or  B  exceed  the  below,  p.  688. 

half;  the  oilier  need  be  only  half.    This,  3  In  the  original,  for  A  there  is,  by  a  ty  po- 

whicb  Lambert  here  aod  hereafter  overlooks,  graphical  erratum,  C.  See  Pk.  f  208. 


-C, 


• « •  •  •  *B«  •  •  •  •  •  t)f 


■ 
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which  remains  wholly  unknown.1  I,  consequently,  adduce  this  only  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  a  legitimate  employment  may  certainly  be  made  of  these  relations." 

Phdnomenologie,  §  v.    Of  the  probable  — 

44  §  188.  In  so  far  as  such  propositions  are  particular,  they  may,  like  all  other 
particular  propositions,  be  syllogistically  employed ;  but  no  farther,  unless  we 
look  to  their  degree  of  particularity,  or  other  proximate  determination,  some 
examples  of  which  we  have  adduced  in  the  J)ianoiolo<}ie  (§  235  et  seq.).  Thus 
the  degree  of  particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  incompetent    For  example :  * 

Thrte-fourthtof  A  art  B; 
Two-thirds  of  A  art  C; 
Therefore,  some  C  art  B. 

The  inference  here  follows,  because  three-fourths  added  to  two-thirds  are 
greater  than  unity ;  and,  consequently,  there  must  be,  at  least,  five-twelfths  of 
A  which  are  at  once  B  and  C. 

41  §  204.  In  the  Third  Figure  we  have  the  middle  term,  subject  in  both 
premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If,  now,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [i.  e\,  the  middle  term  on  both  sides],  both 
premises  remain,  indeed,  particular,  and  the  conclusion,  consequently,  indeter- 
mined.  But,  iuasmueh  as,  in  both  premises,  the  degree  of  particularity  is 
determined,  there  are  cases  where  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  case  we  have  already  adduced  (§  lfcH.) 
For,  if  both  premises  be  affirmative,  and  the  sum  of  the  fractions  with  which 
their  subjects  are  furnished  greater  than  unity,  in  that  case  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.   In  this  sort  we  infer  with  certainty : 

Thrtt-fimrths  of  A  art  B ; 
Two-thirds  of  A  art  C ; 
Thtrtfort,  tomt  C  art  B. 

u  §  205.  If,  however,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  be  less  than  unity,  as  — 

Ont-fourth  of  A  art  B ; 
One-third  of  A  art  C, 


1  In  reference  to  this  statement,  see  above,  tive  amount  For  Logio  and  Philosophy 

Dian.  }  179,  and  below,  Ph.  »  16",  where  it  is  tend  always  to  an  unexcloslve  generality; 

repeated  and  confirmed.    Lambert  might  and  a  general  conclusion   Is  InvAlMutctl 

have  added  that,  as  we  rarely  can  employ  equally  by  a  single  adverse  Instance  as  by  a 

this  relation  of  the  comparative  extension  of  thousand.   It  is  only  in  the  ^concrete  or  real 

our  notion*  it  is  Mill  more  rarely  of  any  itn-  whole,  —  the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate, 

port  that  we  nhould.  For  In  the  two  ahgtrnct,  and.  whether  continuous  or  discrete,  the 

or  notional,  wholes,  —  the  two  wholes  correl-  whole  in  which  mathematics  are  exclusively 


atire  and  counter  to  each  other,  with  which    conversant,  but  Logic  and  Philosophy  little 
Logic  U  always  conversant  (the  Universal  and    interested,  —  that  this  relation  is  of  any  avail 
Formal ),  —  if  the  extension  be  not  complete,    or  significance. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  note  Us  compare- 
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in  that  case  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  affirmative  conclusion  [indeed  in  any 

Thrtr  ftmrlht  of  A  are  not  B; 
T>n>-Airdi  of  A  are  not  C; 

in  that  case,  a  negative  conclusion  may  be  drawn.   For,  from  the  propositions, 

rtt-fovrthi  of  A  ore  not  B ; 
One-durdof  A  are  C; 

there  follows —  Some  C  are  not  B,  And  this,  again,  because  the  sum  of  the 
two  fractions  (three-fourths  added  to  ono-third)  is  greater  than  unity."  And 
so  on.   See  the  remainder  of  this  section  and  those  following,  till  §  211. 

(«  AUTUOJCS  DOCTRISB. 

Aristotle,  followed  by  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his  doctrine  of 
syllogism  any  quantification  between  the  absolutely  universal  and  the  merely 
particular  predesignations,  for  valid  reasons.  —  1°,  Such  quantifications  were 
of  no  value  or  application  in  the  one  whole  (the  universal  potential,  logical), 
or,  as  I  would  amplify  it,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (the  logical 
and  the  formal,  actual,  metaphysical),  with  which  Logic  is  conversant.  For 
all  that  is  out  of  clarification,  —  all  that  has  no  reference  to  genus  and  species, 
is  out  of  Logic,  indeed  out  of  Philosophy ;  for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the 
universal  and  necessary.  Thus  the  highest  canons  of  deductive  reasoning,  the 
Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nullo,  were  founded  on,  and  for,  the  procedure  from  the 
universal  whole  to  the  subject  parts;  whilst,  conversely,  the  principle  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  was  established  on,  and  for,  the  (real  or  presumed)  collection 
of  all  the  subject  parts  as  constituting  the  universal  whole.  —  2°,  The  integrate 
or  mathematical  whole,  on  the  contrary  (whether  continuous  or  discrete),  the 
philosophers  contemned.  For  whilst,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  mathematics 
genus  and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathemat- 
ical whole  that  quantities  are  compared  together,  through  a  middle  term,  in 
neither  premise,  equal  to  the  whole.  But  this  reasoning,  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  never  universal,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular,  is,  as  vague, 
partial,  and  contingent,  of  little  or  no  value  in  philosophy.  It  was  accord- 
ingly ignored  in  Logio ;  and  the  predesignations  more,  most,  etc.,  as  1  have 
said,  referred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  common)  to  particular,  or  to  neither, 
quantity.1  This  discrepancy  among  logicians  long  ago  attracted  my  attention ; 
and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  possibility  of  inference,  considered  absolutely,  de* 
pended  exclusively  on  the  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  in  both  premises, 
being,  together,  more  than  its  possible  totality  —  its  distribution,  in  any  one. 
'  At  the  same  time  I  was  impressed  —  1°,  With  the  almost  utter  inutility  of 

I  [Cf.  Corvinns,  Instit.  Phil.  0.  v.  f  876,  p.     Syjf.  Loft,  f  300.   Wallii,  Instit.  Log.  L.  11.  0. 
123.  leu*,  1742.  Baiuch,  Wallii. J  [Ketuch,    4,  p.  100.  6th  ed.  —  Ed  J 
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such  reasoning,  in  a  philosophical  relation ;  and,  2°,  Alarmed  with  the  load  of 
valid  moods  which  its  recognition  in  Logic  would  introdnce.  The  mere  quan- 
tification of  the  predicate,  under  the  two  pure  quantities  of  definite  and  indefi- 
nite, and  the  two  qualities  of  affirmative,  and  negative,  gives  (abstractly)  in  each 
figure  thirty-six  valid  moods ;  which  (if  my  present  calculation  be  correct) 
would  be  multiplied,  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  hybrid  or  ambiguous  quan- 
tifications of  a  majority  and  a  half,  to  the  tearful  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  valid  moods  for  each  figure.  Though  not,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the 
strength  of  these  objections,  they,  however,  prevented  me  from  breaking  down 
the  old  limitation ;  but  as  my  supreme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
mere  formal  possibility  of  reasoning,  it  of  course  comprehends  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  quantification.  It  is: —  What  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
subsists  between  either  of  tteo  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at 
leant,  is  positively  related /  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves: 
in  other  words,  — In  as  far  as  two  notions  both  agree,  or,  one  agreeing,  the  other 
disagrees,  with  a  common  third  notion  ;  in  so  far  those  notions  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  other.  This  canon  applies,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syllo- 
gisms,—  in  extension  and  comprehension, —  affirmative  and  negative,  —  and 
of  any  figure.  It  determines  all  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  is  developed 
into  all  their  general,  and  supersedes  all  their  special,  laws.  In  short,  without 
violating  this  canon,  no  categorical  reasoning  can,  formally,  be  wrong.  Now, 
this  canon  supposes  that  the  two  extremes  are  compared  together  through  the 
same  common  middle  ;  and  this  cannot  but  be  if  the  middle,  whether  subject  or 
predicate,  in  both  its  quantifications  together,  exceed  its  totality,  though  not 
taken  in  that  totality  in  either  premise. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  moved  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  have  been  Mr.  De  Morgan's  syllogism  in  our  correspondence 
(p.  19)  which  gave  the  suggestion.  The  result  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
quantifications  should  be  taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but 
then  relegated,  as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a 
superfluous  mass  of  moods.1 

AUTHORS  DOCTRLSK-etmtmmd. 

No  syllogism  can  be  formally  wrong  in  which  (1°),  Both  premises  are  not 
negative ;  and  (2°),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  whether  as  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  taken  together,  exceed  the  quantity  of  that  term  taken  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  the  former  case,  the  extremes  are  not  compared  together;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  not  necessarily  compared  through  the  same  third.  These 
two  simplo  rules  (and  they  both  flow  from  the  one  supreme  law)  being  obeyed, 
•no  syllogism  can  be  bad,  let  its  extremes  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other 
as  major  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to  the  middle  term.  In  other  words,  its 
premises  may  hold  any  mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  doetrine,  Figure  being  only  an  unessential  circumstance,  and  every 
proposition  being  only  an  equation  of  its  terms,  we  may  discount  Figure,  etc., 

1  Extract  from  A  Lttttr  to  A.  do  Morgan,  E*q.,/rom  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  p.  41. -En, 
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altogether;  and  instead  of  the  symbol   )  marking  subject  and  predi- 
cate, we  might  use  the  algebraical  sign  of  equality  (=)• 

The  rule  of  the  logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  once  at  least  dis- 
tributed [or  indistributablc]  (£.  e.,  taken  universally  or  singularly  =«  definitely), 
is  untrue.  For  it  is  sufficient  if,  in  both  the  premises  together,  its  quantification 
be  more  than  its  quantity  as  a  whole  (Ultratotal).  Therefore,  a  major  pari  (a 
more  or  most)  in  one  premise,  and  a  half  in  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
effective.  It  is  enough,  for  a  valid  syllogism,  that  the  two  extreme  notions 
should  (or  should  not),  of  necessity,  partially  coincide  in  the  third  or  middle 
notion  ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case  if  the  one  extreme  coin- 
cide with  the  middle  to  the  extent  of  a  half  (Dimidiate  Quantification)  ;  and 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  aught  more  than  a  half  (Ultradimidiate  Quantifica- 
tion). The  first  and  highest  quantification  of  the  middle  term  (  : )  is  sufficient, 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  the  three  inferior.  The 
second  ( . , )  suffices  in  combination  with  the  highest,  with  itself,  and  with  the 
third,  but  not  with  the  lowest.  The  third  ( . )  suffices  in  combination  with 
either  of  the  higher,  but  uot  with  itself,  far  less  with  the  lowest  The  fourth  and 
lowest  (,)  suffices  only  in  combination  with  the  highest  [1.  Definite;  2.  In* 
definito-definite  ;  3.  Semi-definite  ;  4.  Indefinite.] 


(1*/  March,  1847.  —  Very  carefully  authenticated.) 

There  arc  4  quantities  ( ,  |  .  |  .,  |  :),afTording  (4x4)  16  possible  double  quan- 
tifications of  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

2  8 

1   .   

Of  these  10  are  legitimate  equivalents  ( :  M :  |  :  M . ,  |  .  ,M .  |  :  M  .  |  .  M  :  | 

4  6 

.  .  6 

:  M  ,  I  ,  M  :  |  . ,  M . ,  |  . ,  M  .  |  .  M  . , )  ;  and  6  illegitimate,  as  not,  together,  neces- 
sarily exceeding  the  quantity  of  that  term,  taken  once  in  its  full  extent  ( . ,  M  , 
|,M.,[.M.|.M,|,M.|,M,). 

Each  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  affords  64  possible  moods;  to  wit, 
16  affirmative,  48  negative  ;  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

Altogether,  these  16  middle  terms  thus  give  256  affirmative  and  768  negative 
moods ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
for  each  figure.    For  all  three  figures  =  3072. 

The  10  legitimate  quantifications  of  the  middle  term  afford,  of  legitimate 
moods,  160  affirmative  and  320  negative  (=480),  i.  c,  each  16  affirmative  and 
32  negative  moods  (=  48) ;  besides  of  illegitimate  moods,  from  double  nega- 
tion, 160,  L  e.,  each  16.  The  6  illegitimate  quantifications  afford,  of  affirmative 
moods,  96  ;  of  simple  negative  moods,  192 ;  of  double  negative  moods,  96  (= 
884).    Adding  all  the  illegitimates  ==■  544. 

The  1024  moods,  in  each  figure,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480  inoods  (1440 
for  all  3  Figs.);  being  of  affirmative  160  (480  for  3  Figs.),  of  negative  320 
(960  for  3  Figs  ),  of  illegitimate  544  moods;  there  being  excluded  in  each, 
from  inadequate  distribution  alone  (§),  288  moods  (vie,  96  affirmative,  192 
negative)  ;  from  double  negation  alone  (%),  160  moods;  from  inadequate  dis- 
tribution and  double  negation  together  (§$),  96  moods. 
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fe)  MXEMOMC  VERSES. 

A  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all  — 

Whilst  E  denies  of  any: 
I,  it  affirms,  whilst  0  denies, 

Of  tome  (or  few  or  many). 

Thus  A  affirms,  as  E  denies, 

And  definitely  either: 
Thus  I  affirms,  as  0  denies, 

■ 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  half,  left  scmi-deflnlte, 

Is  worthy  of  its  score; 
U,  then,  affirms,  as  Y  denies, 

This,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Indcflnito-dcfinltcs, 

To  UI  and  YO  we  come; 
And  that  affirms,  and  this  denies, 

Of  more,  most  (half  plus  some). 

UI  and  YO  may  be  called  Indefinito-definite,  either  (1°),  Because  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  whole  or  definite,  [forming]  more  than  its  moiety,  or  (2°), 
Because  they  include  a  half,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  regarded  as 
definite,  and  something,  indefinite,  over  and  above. 


VII. 

INDUCTION  AND  EXAMPLE. 
(Seep.  225.) 
I.  —  Quotations  from  Authors. 

<«>  ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  ii.  c.  23.  After  stating  that  "  we  believe  all 
things  either  through  [deductive]  Syllogism  or  from  Induction,"  he  goes  on  to 
expound  the  nature  of  this  latter  process. 

"  Now,  Induction,  and  the  Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  the  inferring  one 
extreme  [the  major]  of  the  middle  through  the  other;  if,  for  instance,  B  is  the 
middle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C,  we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we 
institute  Inductions.  In  illustration  :  —  Let  A  be  long-lired,  B,  tcanting-bile, 
and  C,  individual  long-lived  animal*,  as  man,  horse,  mule,  etc.  A,  then,  inheres 
in  the  whole  of  C  (for  all  animal  without  b'Ue  is  [at  least  some]  long-lived)  ;  but 
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B,  tcanting  bile,  also  [partially,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C.x  If  now  C  reciprocate 
with  B,  and  do  not  go  beyond  that  middle  [if  C  and  B,  subject  and  predicate, 
are  each  all  the  other],  it  is  of  necessity  that  A  [some,  at  least]  should  inhere 
in  [all]  B.  For  it  has  been  previously  shown  *  that  if  any  two  [notions]  inhere 
in  the  same  [remote  notion],  and  if  the  middle*  reciprocate  with  either  [or 


1  I  have,  however,  doubts  whether  the  ex- 
ample which  now  stands  in  the  Organuu  be 
that  which  AristoUe  himself  proposed.  It 
appears,  at  least,  to  have  been  considerably 
modified,  probably  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what 
was  subsequently  supposed  to  be  the  truth. 
This  I  infer  as  likely  from  the  Commentary 
of  Ammonias  on  the  Prior  Anal  ft  us,  occa- 
sionally interpolated  by,  and  thus  erroneously 
quoted  under  the  name  of  a  posterior  critic, 

—  Joaunes,  surnamed  Philoponns,  etc.  Ills 
words  are,  in  reference  to  Aristotle,  as  fol- 
lows: —  "  He  wishes,  through  an  example,  to 
illustrate  the  Inductive  process;  it  Is  of  this 
intent.  Let  A  be  long-lived ;  B,  wanting  bile; 
C,  as  crow,  and  tht  likt.  Now,  be  say*,  that 
the  trow  and  tkt  stag,  being  animals  without 
bile  and  long-lived,  therefore,  animal  want- 
ing bile  is  long  If  red.  Thus,  through  the  la>t 
(or  minor]  do  we  connect  the  middle  term 
with  the  [mnjor]  extreme.   For  I  argue  thus: 

—  the  individual  animals  wanting  bile  are 
(all)  long-lived;  consequently,  [all]  animals 
wanting  bile  are  long-lived."  F.  107,  a.  ed. 
Aid.  Compare  also  the  greatly  later  Leo 
Mu^entinua,  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  f.  41,  a. 
ed.  Aid.  On  the  age  of  Uagentiuus,  histori- 
ans (as  Saxius  and  Fabricius)  vary,  from  the 
sevcuth  century  to  the  fourteenth.  He  was 
certainly  subsequent  to  Michael  Paellus,  ju- 
nior, whom  he  quotes,  and,  therefore,  not 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  whilst 
his  Ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  Con  version, 
introduced  by  Boethios,  may  show  that  lie 
could  hardly  have  been  so  recent  as  the  four- 
teenth. 

Aristotle.  Dt  Part  AnimaUl.  Iv.c.2),  says, 
"  In  some  animals  the  gall  [bladder]  is  abso- 
lutely wanting,  as  in  the  hone,  male,  a#s, 
stag,  and  roe."  ....  *'  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  gall  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
but  is  a  mere  excretion.  Wherefore  those  of 
the  ancients  say  well,  who  declare  that  the 
cau«*  of  longevity  is  the  absence  of  the  gall; 
and  this  ftotn  their  observation  of  the  soli- 
dungula  and  deer,  for  animals  of  th<-*r  elates 
want  the  gall,  and  are  long-lired  "  —  Hist. 
An  ,L.  li  o.  11,  Schn.  18,  8eal.  15  vol.  Notices 
that  some  animals  hare,  others  want,  the 
gall-bladder  (X«^,v.  Schn.  Hi.  p.  106),  at  the 
liver.  Of  the  latter,  among  viviparous  qnad- 
ni|>eds,  be  notices  stag,  roc,  horw.  mule,  ass, 
etc    Of  birds  who  bare  the  gall-bladder 


apart  from  the  liver  and  attached  to  the  in- 
testines, be  notices  the  pigeon,  crow.  etc. 

2  Aristotle  refers  to  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding,  which  treats  of  the  Recipro- 
cation of  Terms,  and  in  that  to  the  fifth  rale 
which  he  gives,  and  of  the  following  purport: 
"Again,  when  A  and  fi  inhere  in  all  C  [i.  «., 
all  C  is  A  and  is  D],  and  when  C  reciprocate* 
[ i.  r .,  is  of  the  same  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion] with  B.  It  is  necessary  that  A  should 
inhere  to  all  B  [i.  «.,  that  all  B  should  be  A]  " 

3  For  &.Kf>ov,  1  read  fuoor-  but  perhaps  the 
true  lection  la— *po  J  roirro  bdrtpor  outwit 
hnutrpiyn  r&r  expats-.  The  necessity  of  an 
emendation  becomes  manifest  from  the  slight- 
est consideration  of  the  context.  In  tact,  the 

this  on  sundry  grounds.  —  1°,  There  are  three 
things  to  which  bdrtpor  Is  here  applicable, 
and  yet  it  can  only  apply  to  two.  Bat  if  lim- 
ited, as  limited  it  must  be,  to  the  two  Inhe- 
rent*, two  absurdities  emerge.  2°,  For  the 
middle,  or  common,  notion,  in  which  both 
the  others  inhere,  that,  in  fact,  here  exclu- 
sively wanted,  is  alone  excluded.  8°,  One, 
too,  of  the  iuberents  is  made  to  reciprocate 
with  either;  that  is,  with  itself,  or  other.  4°, 
Of  the  two  inherents,  the  minor  extreme  is 
that  which,  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, is  alone  considered  as  reciprocating  with 
the  middle  or  common  term.  But,  in  Aris- 
totle's language,  vi  Sutpw*  "  The  Extreme,"  is 
(like  ^  vpdrao'iT,  TKt  Properition  in  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  logicians)  a  synonyme 
for  the  major,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  exclu- 
sion of,  the  minor,  term.  In  the  two  short 
correlative  chapters,  the  present  and  that 
which  immediately  follows,  on  Induction 
and  on  Example,  the  expression,  besides  the 
instance  in  question,  occurs  at  least  seven 
times;  and  in  all  as  the  major  term.  —  5°,  The 
emendation  i*  required  by  the  demonstration 
itself,  to  which  Aristotle  refers.  It  is  found 
in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  ({  by, 
and  is  as  follows:  —  "  Again,  when  A  and  B 
inhere  in  all  C,  and  when  C  rxtiprerates  vith 
B,  it  necessarily  follows  that  A  should  [par- 
tially, at  least]  inhere  In  all  B.  For  whilst  A 
[xome,  at  least]  Inheres  in  all  C,  and  [all]  C, 
by  reason  of  their  reciprocity,  inheres  In  [all] 
B ;  A  will  also  (some,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B." 
The  mood  here  given  is  vlil.  of  our  Table. 
(Sec  Appendix  SI.) 
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with  both],  then  will  the  other  of  the  predicates  [the  syllogism  being  in  the 
third  figure]  inhere  in  the  co-reciprocating  extreme.  But  it  behooves  us  to 
conceive  C  as  a  complement  of  the  whole  individuals;  for  Induction  has  its 
Inference  through  [as  it  is  of]  all.1 

"  This  kind  of  syllogism  is  of  the  primary  and  immediate  proposition.  For 
the  reasoning  of  things  mediate  is,  through  their  medium,  of  things  immediate, 
through  Induction.  And  in  a  certain  sort,  Induction  is  opposed  to  the  [Deduc- 
tive] Syllogism.  For  the  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proves  the  [major] 
extreme  of  the  third  [or  minor] ;  whereas  the  former,  through  the  third  [or 
minor  term,  proves]  the  [major]  extreme  of  the  middle.  Thus  [absolutely], 
in  nature,  the  syllogism,  through  a  medium,  is  the  prior  and  more  notorious ; 
but  [relatively]  to  us,  that  through  Induction  is  the  clearer." 

An.  Pr.y  L.  ii.  c.  24.  Of  Example.  —  §  1.  44  Example  emerges,  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  by  something  similar  to 

the  third  [or  minor  term]  §  4.    Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the 

Example  does  not  hold  the  relation  either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor 
of  a  part  to  whole  [Induction],  but  of  part  to  part ;  when  both  are  contained 
under  the  same,  and  one  is  more  manifest  than  the  other.  §  5.  And  [Example] 
differs  from  Induction,  in  that  this,  from  all  the  individuals,  shows  that  the 
[major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and  does  not  [like  Deduction]  hang  the 
syllogism  on  the  major  extreme ;  whereas  that  both  hangs  the  syllogism  [on  the 
major  extreme],  and  does  not  show  from  all  the  individuals  [that  the  major 
extreme  is  inherent  in  the  minor.]  " 

An.  Pout.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  3.  — 44  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  reasonings, 
whether  through  [Deductive]  Syllogisms  or  through  Induction ;  for  ttolh  ac- 
complish the  instruction  they  afford  from  information  foreknown,  the  former 
receiving  it  as  it  were  from  the  tradition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  manifest- 
ing the  universal  through  the  light  of  the  individual."  (Paeii,  p.  413.  See  the 
rest  of  die  chapter.) 

An.  Po*.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  1.  — 44  But  it  is  manifest  that,  if  any  sense  be  want- 
ing, some  relative  science  should  be  wanting  likewise,  this  it  being  now  impos- 
sible for  us  to  apprehend.  For  we  learn  everything  either  by  induction  or  by 
demonstration.  Now,  demonstration  is  from  universals,  and  induction  from 
particulars ;  but  it  is  impassible  to  speculate  the  universal  unless  through  in- 
duction, seeing  that  even  the  products  of  abstraction  will  become  known  to  us 
by  induction." 

A.    Aristotle's  Errors  regarding  Induction. 

Not  making  Syllogism  and  its  theory  superior  and  common  to  both  Deduc- 
tive and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  the  reduction  of  the  genus  Syllogism  to  its 
species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  consequent  contortion  of  Induction  to 
Deduction. 

l  This  requisite  of  Logical  Induction,  —    Immediately  following,  In  which  he  treats  the 
that  it  should  be  tboacht  m  the  result  of  an    reasoning  from  Example.  See  i»u*agc  quoted 
aj;rvemeiit  of  all  the  Individuals  or  part*,  —    on  pugv  5S0  (I  &)■ 
is  farther  shown  by  Aristotle  In  the  chapter 
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B.  Omissions. 

Omission  of  negatives. 

Of  both  terms  reciprocating. 


C.  Ambiguities. 

Confusion  of  Individuals  and  Particular.  See  Scheibler  [0/x»ra  Logica,  P. 
Hi.  De  Prop.,  c.  vi.,  tit  3,  5.  —  Ed.]. 

Confusion  or  non-distinction  of  Major  or  Minor  extremes. 

The  subsequent  observations  are  intended  only  to  show  out  Aristotle's  au- 
thentic opinion,  which  I  hold  to  be  substantially  the  true  doctrine  of  Induction  ; 
to  expose  the  multiform  errors  of  his  expositors,  and  their  tenth  and  ten  times 
tenth  repeaters,  would  be  at  once  a  tedious,  superfluous,  and  invidious  labor. 
I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  articulately  the  correlative  syllogisms  of  Induction  and 
Deduction  which  Aristotle  had  in  his  eye  ;  and  shall  employ  the  example  which 
now  stands  in  the  Organon,  for,  though  physiologically  false,  it  is,  nevertheless 
(as  a  supposition),  valid,  in  illustration  of  the  logical  process. 

Aristotle's  correlative  stllooisms. 

(a)  Or  Im>uctios.  (»)  Of  Dxppctioic. 

AU  C  (man,  horse,  mute,  etc. )  is  some  A  (long-  AU  A  ( uxmting-bile)  is  some  A  (hng-hvrd) ; 

li&ti);  All  C  (man,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  all  B  (want' 
AO  C  (matt,  horse,  mule,  etc.)  is  oM  B  (want-  ing-bUe); 

iny-bile) ;  AU  C  (man,  horse,  mule,  etc. )  is  some  A  (long- 
AH  B  ( uxmtin^bae )  is  some  A  (longMved).  lived). 


A,—- «:C(p,q,f,etc.):»-  :B    A,        ■zB:       ^:C  (p,q,r,  etc.) 


These  syllogisms,  though  of  different  figures,  fall  in  the  same  mood ;  in  our 
table  they  are  of  the  eighth  mood  of  the  third  and  first  Figures.  Both  un- 
allowed.   (See  Ramus,  quoted  below,  p.  593.) 

The  Inductive  syllogism  iu  the  first  figure  given  by  Schegkius,  Pacius,  the 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  and  a  host  of  subsequent  repeaters,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent, so  far  as  meant  for  Aristotle's  correlative  to  his  Inductive  syllogism  in  the 
third.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  does  the  philosopher  refer  to  any  Induc- 
tive reasoning  in  any  other  figure  than  the  third.  And  he  is  right ;  for  the 
third  is  the  figure  in  which  all  the  inferences  of  Induction  naturally  run.  To 
reduce  such  reasonings  to  the  first  figure,  far  more  to  the  second,  is  felt  as  a 
contortion,  as  will  be  found  from  the  two  following  instances,  the  one  of  which 
is  Aristotle's  example  of  Induction,  reduced  by  Pacius  to  the  first  figure,  and 
the  other  the  same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  I  have  taken  care 
also  to  state  articulately  what  are  distinctly  thought,  —  the  quantifications  of 
the  predicate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Pacius  and  logicians  in  general,  and 
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admitted  only  on  compulsion,  among  others,  by  Derodon  (below,  p.  594),  and 
the  Coimbra  commentator.1 

ARISTOTLE'S  INDUCTIVE  STLLOOI8M  IX  FIOOSE8. 

(t)  Fio.  I.  (<0  Fio.  II. 

AUC  (man,hone,mule,etc.)isiomeA(long-  Some  A  (long-lived)  it  all  C  (man,  hone, 
lived);  mule,  etc.)', 

All  B  (wnnting-We)  it  aU  C  (man,  hone,  AU  B  (wanting-Me)  it  off  C  (man,  hone, 
mult,  etc.);  mule,  etc.); 

All  B  (wanting-bile)  it  tome  A  (long-lived).  AH  B  (wanting-bile)  it  tome  A  (longAitscd). 

(b)  PA  CHYMERES. 

Pachymcrcs,  Epitome  of  Aristotle's  Logic  (Title  viii.  ch.  3,  c.  1280).  —  "  In- 
duction, too,  is  celebrated  as  another  instrument  of  philosophy.  It  is  more 
persuasive  than  Deductive  reasoning,  for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  universal 
from  singulars,  and,  if  possible,  from  all.  But  as  this  is  frequently  impossible, 
individuals  being  often  in  number  infinite,  there  has  been  found  a  method 
through  which  we  may  accomplish  an  Induction,  from  the  observation  even  of 
a  few.  For,  after  enumerating  as  many  as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to  call  on 
our  adversary  to  state  on  his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  opposing  instances. 
Should  he  do  this,  then  [for,  'data  instantia,  cadit  inductio']  he  prevails;  but 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succeed  in  our  Induction.  But  Induction  is  brought 
to  bear  in  the  thin!  figure  ;  for  in  this  figure  is  it  originally  cast  Should,  then, 
the  minor  premise  be  converted,  so  that  the  middle  be  now  predicated  of  all 
the  minor  extremes,  as  that  extreme  was  predicated  of  all  the  middle ;  in  that 
case,  the  conclusion  will  be,  not  of  some,  but  of  all.  [In  induction]  the  first 
figure,  therefore,  arises  from  conversion,  —  from  conversion  of  the  minor  prem- 
ise, —  and  this,  too,  converted  into  all,  and  not  into  some.  But  [an  inductive 
'  syllogism]  is  drawn  in  the  third  figure,  as  follows :  —  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  to  prove,  —  every  animal  moves  the  lotcer  jaw.  With  that  intent,  we 
place  as  terms:  —  the  major,  moves  the  under  jaw;  the  minor,  [alt]  animal; 
and,  lastly,  the  middle,  all  contained  under  animal,  so  that  these  contents  recip- 
rocate with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected  [?]  in  the  first  figure,  as 
follows: — To  move  the  lotcer  jaw  is  predicated  of  all  individual  animals;  these 
all  are  predicated  of  all  animal;  therefore,  moving  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated 
of  all  animal.    In  such  sort  induction  is  accomplished." 


(e)  RAMUS. 


Ramus,  Schola  Dialectica,  L.  viii.  c.  1 1.  Quid  vero  sit  inductio  perobscure 
[Aristoteli]  dcclaratur :  nec  ab  interpretibus  intelligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus 
per  medium  concludat  majus  extremum  de  minore  :  inductio  roajus  de  medio 


1  [In  An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  p.  403.  Cf.  Terloniu*,  DiaUctua,  L.  111.  p.  896  (1644).  To«*,  Comp. 
Pkil  Logiea,  t.  1. 1.  HI.  c.  1,  p.  115  ] 
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per  minus."  Ramos  has  confirmed  bis  doctrine  by  his  example.  For,  in  his 
expositions,  he  himself  is  not  correct. 

(d)  DEKODUS. 

Derodon,  Logica  Restitute,  1659,  p.  602.  Philosophia  Contracta,  1664,  Logica, 
p.  91.  "  Induction  is  the  argumentation  in  which,  from  all  the  particulars, 
their  universal  is  inferred ;  as  —  Fire,  air,  water,  earth,  are  bodies ;  therefore, 
every  element  u  body.  It  is  recalled,  however,  to  syllogism,  by  assuming  all  the 
particulars  [including  singulars]  for  the  middle  term,  in  this  manner :  —Fire, 
air,  tenter,  and  earth  are  bodies;  but  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  are  every  element; 
therefore,  every  element  is  body.  Again  :  —  The  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  dis- 
eased ;  but  the  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  the  whole  animal ;  therefore,  the  whole 
animal  is  diseased.  Thus  induction  is  accomplished  when,  by  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  individuals,  we  conclude  of  the  species  what  holds  of  all  its  indi- 
viduals; as  —  Peter,  Paul,  James,  etc.,  are  rational;  therefore,  all  man  is 
rational ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  species,  we  conclude  of  the 
genus  what  holds  of  all  its  species;  as  —  Man,  ass,  horse,  etc.,  are  sensitive; 
therefore,  all  animal  is  sensitive ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  parts, 
we  conclude  the  same  of  the  whole  ;  as  —  Head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  diseased; 
therefore,  the  whole  animal  is  diseased.'* 

(t)  TUB  COLLEGE  OF ALCALA. 

A  curious  error  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive 
syllogism  stands  in  the  celebrated  Curs  us  Complutensis, —  in  the  Disputations 
on  Aristotle's  Dialectic,  by  the  Carmelite  College  of  Alcala,  1624  (L.  iii.  c.  2). 
We  there  find  surrendered  Aristotle's  distinctions  as  accidental.  Induction 
and  Deduction  are  recogniied,  each  as  both  ascending  and  descending,  as  both 
from,  and  to,  the  whole ;  the  essential  difference  between  the  processes  being 
taken,  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  term  for  Deduction,  in  its  non-existence 
for  Induction.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  descending  syllo- 
gism of  Induction  :  — All  men  are  animals  ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  this, 
etc.,  man  is  an  animal.  An  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtained  from  the 
preceding,  if  reversed.  Now  all  this  is  a  mistake.  The  syllogism  here  stated 
U  Deductive ;  the  middle,  minor,  and  major  terms,  the  minor  premise  and  the 
conclusion  being  confounded  together.  Expressed  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  syllo- 
gism is  as  follows: — All  men  are  (some)  animals;  thit,and  this,  and  thi«,  etc., 
are  (constitute )  all  men ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  thii,  etc.,  are  ( some) 
animal.  Here  the  middle  term  and  three  propositions  reappear;  whilst  the 
Deductive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  yields,  of  course,  on  its  reversal,  an 
Inductive  syllogism  in  the  third. 

The  vulgar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this  country,  — 
that  Induction  is  a  syllogism  in  the  Mood  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  (with  the 
minor  or  the  major  premise  usually  suppressed) ;  and  still  more  that  from  a 
some  in  the  antecedent  we  can  logically  induce  an  all  in  the  conclusion,  — 
these,  on  their  own  account,  are  errors  now  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  and 
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have  been  already  sufficiently  exposed  by  me,  upon  another  occasion  ( Edin- 
burgh Review,  LV1L  p.  224  et  seq.).    [Discussions,  p.  158  et  seq.  —  Ed.] 

CO  FACCIOLATI. 

Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica,  P.  iii.  c.  3,  defines  Induction  as  41  a  reasoning 
without  a  middle,  and  concluding  the  universal  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gulars of  which  it  is  made  up."  His  examples  show  that  he  took  it  for  an 
Enthymeme.  —  "Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  etc.,  are  good  habits  [these 
constitute  all  virtue}  j  there/ore  [aU~]  virtue  is  a  habit." 


(g)  LAMBERT. 

Lambert,  News  Organon,  i.  §  287.  M  When,  in  consequence  of  finding  a 
certain  attribute  in  all  things  or  cases  which  pertain  to  a  class  or  species 
[genus  (?)],  we  are  led  to  affirm  this  attribute  of  the  notion  of  the  class  or 
genus ;  we  are  said  to  find  the  attribute  of  a  class  or  genus  through  induction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  succeeds  so  soon  as  the  induction  is  complete,  or 
so  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  that  the  class  or  species  A  contains  under  it  no 

other  cases  than  C,  D,  E,  F,  M,  and  that  the  attribute  B  occurs  in  each 

of  the  cases  C,  D,  E,  F,  M.  This  process  now  presents  a  formal  syllo- 
gism in  Caspida.    For  we  thus  reason  — 

C,  as  weB  as  D,  E,  F,  M  are  aU  B; 

But  A  iseitherC, or  D, or  E,  or  F  orM; 

Consequently,  all  A  are  B. 

"  The  example  previously  given  of  the  syllogistic  mood  Caspida  may  here 
serve  for  illustration.  For,  to  find  whether  every  syllogism  of  the  Second 
Figure  be  negative,  we  go  through  its  several  moods.  These  are  Cesare, 
Cumestres,  Festino,  Baroco.  Now  both  the  first  conclude  in  E,  both  the  last  in 
O.  But  E  and  O  are  negative,  consequently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the 
Second  Figure,  in  geneml,  conclude  negatively.1  As,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  render  the  minor  proposition,  which  has  the  disjunctive  predicate 
for  its  middle  term,  complete*,  there  are,  therefore,  competent  very  few  perfect 
inductions.  The  imperfect  are  [logically}  worthless,  since  it  is  not  in  every 
case  allowable  to  argue  from  some  to  all.  And  even  the  perfect  we  eschew, 
whensoever  the  conclusion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus,  for  this  inference  is  a  shorter  and  more  beautifuL" 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 
1°,  In  making  the  minor  proposition  disjunctive. 
2°,  In  making  it  particular. 

8°,  In  making  it  a  minor  of  the  First  Figure  instead  of  the  Third. 
Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Third  Figure,  like  Aristotle,  whom  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.    Refuted  by  his  own  doctrine  in  §  230. 


1  It  U  given  In  S  385,  tut  follows :  **  .Vow  every  wUixjinn  of  tlx  Seeomi  FSgttrt  it  titter  in 

Onnre,  or  CtitHettre*,  or  t'rttnro,  or  Baroco  ; 
"The  fjrf/oytmiM,  at  welt  in  Crtart  at  in  (Am*Jfie«,        "Ctm*rtrmntlg  tvtry  mUogimt  m  (A«  Stoomd  Figure  it 

'■; 
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Tli©  recent  German  Logicians,1  following  Lambert  (W.  Org.  i.  §  287),  make 
the  inductive  syllogism  a  byword.     Lambert's  example :  —  "  C,  as  well  as  D, 

E,  F  M,  all  are  B ;  but  A  is  either  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  F  or  M  ; 

therefore,  all  A  is  B."  Or,  to  adapt  it  to  Aristotle's  example :  —  Man,  as  well 
as  horse,  mule,  etc.,  all  are  long-liced  animals ;  6m/  animal  i*oid  of  yall  is  either 
man,  or  horse,  or  mule,  etc. ;  therefore,  all  animal  void  of  gall  is  longJired. 

This,  I  find,  was  an  old  opinion,  and  is  well  invalidated  by  the  commentators 
of  Louvain.' 

The  only  inducement  to  the  disjunctive  form  is,  that  the  predicate  is  ex- 
hausted without  the  predesignation  of  universality,  and  the  First  Figure 
attained.  But  as  these  crotchets  have  been  here  refuted,  therefore,  the  more 
natural,  etc. 

Some  logicians,  as  Oxford  Crakanthorpe  (Logiea,  1.  iii.  c.  20,  published 
1622,  but  written  long  before),  hold  that  induction  can  only  be  recalled  to  a 
Hypothetical  syllogism.  As,—  //  Sophocles  be  risiUe,  likewise  Plato  ami  all 
other  men,  then  all  man  is  risible ;  but  Socrates  is  risible,  likewise  Plato  and  all 
other  men ;  therefore  all  man  is  risible.  Against  the  Categorical  syllogism  in 
one  or  other  figure  he  argues :  —  "  This  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  singular  categorical,  because  the  conclu- 
sion is  universal."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  though  the  subjects  of  the  prem- 
ises be  singular  (Crakanthorpe  does  not  contemplate  their  being  particular), 
as  supposed  to  be  all  the  constituents  of  a  species  or  relatively  universal  whole, 
they  are  equivalent  to  that  species;  their  universality  (though  contrary  to 
Aristotle's  canon)  is,  indeed,  overtly  declared,  in  one  of  the  premises,  by  the 
universal  predesignation  of  the  predicate.  Our  author  further  adds,  that  In- 
duction cannot  be  a  categorical  syllogism,  because  it  contains  four  terms ;  this 


1  As  Herbart,  Lehrbuth  dtr  LogUt,  f  68, 
Twesten,  Drobiscb,  H.  Rltter. 

J  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  lingular*  in  the  Inductive  syllogism 
should  be  enunuTHted  by  a  disjunctive  con- 
junction, in  so  much  that  the  premises  of 
such  a  syllogism  are  commonly  wont  to  be 
thus  cast :  Whatsoever  it  John,  or  Pftrr,  or  Paid, 
etc.,  it  capable  of  instruction.  Bat  they  err, 
not  observing  that  the  previous  proposition 
Is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  following, — 
John,  and  Prlrr,  and  Paul,  etc.,  or*  capable  of 
instruction."  (Lovanieuse*,  Com.  In  An.  Pr., 
L.  11.  tr.  8.  c.  2.  p.  288,  ed.  1647;  1st  ed.,  1666.) 
This  here  said  of  the  major  is  true  of  Lam- 
bert's minor.  The  Louvain  masters  refer 
probably  [to  Versor,  etc.]  This  doctrine,  — 
that  the  Inductive  syllogism  should  be  dmw  n 
in  a  disjunctive  form,  —  was  commonly  held, 
especially  by  the  scholastic  commentators  on 
retro*  Ilispanus.  Thus  Versor  (to  take  the 
books  at  hand),  whose  Exposition  first  ap- 
peared in  1487.  says  —  "  In  the  fourth  place, 
Induction  is  thus  reduced  to  syllogism,  seeing 
that.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Induction,  there 
are  two  terms  of  which  the  subject  fbrms  the 


minor,  and  the  prwlicnte  the  major,  ex  tump 
in  the  syllogism;  whilst  the  singular*,  which 
have  no  place  in  the  conclusion,  constitute 
the  middle  term.  Thus  the  Iuduction  —  St*- 
rates  runt,  Ptatogrunt  {and  to  of  other  mm ) ; 
thrrtfort,  ail  man  runt,  —  is  thus  reduced: 
All  that  it  Socrates,  or  Plato  {and  to  of  others), 
runt;  but  all  man  it  Socrates,  or  Plato  (anff  so 
of  others) ;  therefore,  all  man  mm.  And  these 
singulars  ought  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and 
disjunctively,  not  oomputatively,  verified  of 
their  universal."  — (/n  H>*p.  Summul  Tr.  v.) 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  In  the  Repartt- 
tionet  of  A  mold  us  de  Tungeri  and  the  Masters 
Regent  in  the  Burse  (or  College)  of  8t.  Law* 
rence,  in  Cologne,  1496.  (Tr.  iii..  c  li.,  Sec. 
I'ri.) 

It  is  also  maintained  in  the  Copmlati  of 
Lambertus  de  Monte,  and  the  other  Regents 
in  the  Bursa  Montis  of  Cologne,  1490.  They 
give  their  reasons,  which  are,  however,  not 
worth  stating  and  refuting. 

But  Tartaretns,  neither  In  his  Commenta- 

thls  doctrine. 
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quaternity  being  made  by  the  "  all  men"  (in  his  example)  of  the  premises 
being  considered  as  different  from  the  "  all  man "  of  the  conclusion.  This  is 
the  veriest  trifling.  The  difference  is  wholly  factitious :  all  man,  all  men,  etc., 
are  virtually  the  same ;  and  we  may  indifferently  use  either  or  both,  in  prem- 
ises and  conclusion. 

IL— Material  Induction. 

Material  or  Philosophical  Induction  is  not  so  simple  as  commonly  stated, 
but  consists  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive  syllogisms,  and  one  an  Epi- 
cheirema.   Thus : 

I. —  What  is  found  true  of  tome  constituents  of  a  natural  class,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed true  of  the  whole  class  (for  nature  is  always  uniform);  a  d  a" are  some 
constituents  of  the  class  A ;  therefore,  what  is  true  of  a  a*  a"  is  to  be  presumed 
true  of  A. 

IT.  —  What  is  true  of  a  a*  a,"  is  to  be  presumed  true  of  A ;  but  z  is  true  of  a 
a*  a"  ;  therefore,  z  is  true  of  A. 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  all  that  is  here  inferred  is  only  a  presumption, 
founded,  1°,  On  the  supposed  uniformity  of  nature ;  2°,  That  A  is  a  natural 
class ;  3°,  On  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  a  a'  a"  are  really  constituents 
of  that  class  A ;  and,  4°,  That  z  is  an  essential  quality,  and  not  an  accidental. 
If  any  be  false,  the  reasoning  is  nought,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  a  a*  a" 
( some )  cannot  represent  A  (all )  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue.  "Data 
instantia  cadit  induction"  In  that  case  the  syllogism  has  an  undistributed 
middle. 
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HYPOTHETICAL  AND  DISJUNCTIVE  REASONING  — '. 

DIATE  INFERENCE. 


L  —  Adthob's  Doctbixb  —  Fragments. 
(See  p.  231.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one ;  that  incorrectly  called  Categorical ;  for  the 

reducible  to 


I 


c 


n 


Immediate ; 
of  which  some 


Mediate; 
Syllogism  Proper, , 
(Cutegorical.) 


Recognized, 
as  Pro  positional. 
(Various.) 

Not  recognized, 
as  Syllogistic, 


r  Disjunctive,  \ 


A)  Analytic 


B)  Synthetic. 


II 


\  Conjunctive,/ 


u)  Uutigurod. 

'b)  Figured,  /F.  I. 
(Intensive  \ 
or  Ex  ten-   \  F.  II. 


I-. 

14 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  out  explicitly  that  a  proposition,  not  granted 
or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained  in  something  different,  which  is  granted  or 
supposed. 

§  2.  What  is  granted  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition,  or  more  than 
a  single  proposition.  The  Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Immediate,  in  the 
latter  Mediate. 

§  3.  The  proposition  implicitly  contained  may  be  stated  first  or  last.  The 
Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Analytic,  in  the  latter  Synthetic. 

Observations.  — §  1.  "A  proposition,"  not  a  truth ;  for  the  proposition  may 
not,  absolutely  considered,  be  true,  but,  relatively  to  what  is  supposed  its 
evolution,  is  and  must  be  necessary.  All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypothetical ; 
hypothetic-ally  true,  though  absolutely  what  contains,  and,  consequently, 
what  is  contained,  may  be  false.' 

i  Ki  printed  from  Ditauiwnt,  p.  666.  —  Ed.     cal,  and  that  Categorical  Syllogism  Is  really, 

and  in  a  higher  algniflcaUon,  hypothetical, 
-  That  all  logical  reasoning  is  hypotlietl-    eee  Maim  on,  Vtrnuh  einer  mtun  Lvfik,  $  vL  1-, 
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Observations.  —  §  2.  Examples:  Immediate  —  If  A  £*  B,  then  8  is  A;  Medi- 
ate —  If  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  rten  A  is  C. 

Observations.  —  §  8.  Examples :  Analytic  —  B  «  A,  for  AwB;  A  is  C,/or 
A  u  B,  and  B  w  C.  Synthetic  —  Aiifi;  therefore,  B  is  A;  A  w  B,  and 
B  is  C;  therefore,  A  i*  C. 


OH  THE  NATURE  AHD  DIVISIONS  OF  INFERENCE  OR  SYLLOGISM  IN  GENERAL. 

(November,  1848.) 

I.  Inference,  what  

II.  Inference  b  of  three  kinds;  what  I  would  call  the  — l9,  Commutative; 
2°,  Explicative ;  and,  3°,  Comparative. 

1°,  In  the  first,  one  proposition  b  given;  and  required  what  are  its  formal 
commutations  ? 

2°,  In  the  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (therefore,  all  its  species  are  conditionals) ;  and  required  what 
are  the  formal  results  into  which  they  may  be  explicated.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  species,  —  the  one  the  Disjunctive  Conditional,  the  other  the  Conjunc- 
tive Conditional.  In  the  Dbjunctive  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians), 
two  or  more  propositions,  with  identical  subjects  or  predicates,  are  given,  under 
the  disjunctive  condition  of  a  counter  quality,  i.  e.,  that  one  only  shall  be  affir- 
mative ;  and  it  b  required  what  b  the  result  in  case  of  one  or  other  being 
affirmed,  or  one  or  more  denied.  (Excluded  Middle.)  In  the  Conjunctive 
(the  Hypothetical*  of  the  logicians),  two  or  more  propositions,  convertible  or 
contradictory,  with  undetermined  quality,  are  given,  under  the  conjunctive 
condition  of  a  correlative  quality,  i.  e.,  that  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one 
being  determined,  determines  the  corresponding  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
others;  and  it  b  required  what  b  the  result  in  the  various  possible  cases. 
(Identity  and  Contradiction,  not  Sufficient  Reason,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
separate  law.) 

3°,  In  the  third,  three  terms  are  given,  two  or  one  of  which  are  positively 
related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  relations  of  these  two  terms  to 
each  other  V 1 

III.  All  inference  is  hypothetical. 

IV.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dbpute  among  logicians  whether  tho  class  which 

pp.  82,  88.  E.  Rcinhold,  Logik,  |  109,  p.  263  •  1  A  better  statement  of  the  three  different 

tt  uq.   Siniglecius,  Logico,  Dup.  xiii.  q.  6,    processes  uf  Reasoning. 

p.  4%  (1st  ed.  1616).  I.  Given  a  proposition;  commutative;  — 


On  the  nature  of  the  Necessity  in  Syllogistic  what  are  the  infereuoeatwhich  its 

Inference;  distinction  of  Formal  and  Mate-  tions  afford? 

rial  Necessity,  or  of  ntetuitat  consrqutnticr  and  II.  Given  two  or  more  propositions;  re- 

ntceuttat  coRneqvtniin,  see  Scotus,  Ouauiomt,  lated  and  conditionally ;  —  what  are  the  In* 

S*f»r  Etttrhos,  qu.  jr.,  227.  ed  1689.  and  that  ferenees  which  the  relative  propositions, 

all  inference  hypothetical,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  explicated  under  these  condition*,  afford* 

qn.  i.  p.  331.   Apuleius,  Dt  I  lab.  Do  ft  Plat., p.  HI.  Given  three  notions;  two  related,  and 

84.   Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  l.  82,  \  6.  Smlglecius,  at  least  one  positively,  to  a  third ;  —  what  are 

Logita,  lot.  tit.   Balforeus,  In  Arist.  Org.,  An.  the  inferences  afforded  iu  the  relations  to 

Prior,  1.  t.  8,  p.  464. 1616.    [See  also  Discui-  each  other,  which  this  comparison  of  the  two 

tions,  p.  146,  note.  —  Ed.]  notions  to  the  third  determines? 
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I  call  Explicative  (viz.,  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms)  be  of 
Mediate  or  Immediate  inference.  The  immense  majority  hold  them  to  be  me- 
diate ;  a  small  minority,  of  which  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  Kant  [Fischer, 
Weiss,  Bouterwek,  Herbart],1  hold  them  to  be  immediate. 

The  dispute  is  solved  by  a  distinction.  Categorical  Inference  is  mediate,  the 
medium  of  conclusion  being  a  term;  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms arc  mediate,  the  medium  of  conclusion  being  a  proposition,  — that  which 
I  call  the  Explication.  So  far  they  both  agree  in  being  mediate,  but  they  differ 
in  four  points.  The  first,  that  the  medium  of  the  Comparative  syllogism  is  a 
term ;  of  the  Explicative,  a  proposition.  The  second,  that  the  medium  of  the 
Comparative  is  one;  of  the  Explicative,  more  than  one.  The  third,  that  in  the 
Comparative  the  medium  is  always  the  same ;  in  the  Explicative,  it  varies 
according  to  the  various  conclusion.  The  fourth,  that  in  the  Comparative  the 
medium  never  enters  the  conclusion ;  whereas,  in  the  Explicative,  the  same 
proposition  b  reciprocally  medium  or  conclusion. 

V.  Logicians,  in  general,  have  held  the  Explicative  class  to  be  composite 
syllogisms,  as  compared  with  the  Categoric  ;  whilst  a  few  have  held  them  to  be 
more  simple.  This  dispute  arises  from  each  party  taking  a  partial  or  one-sided 
view  of  the  classes.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  Explicative  are  the  more  com- 
plex, the  Comparative  the  more  simple.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  reverse 
holds  good. 

Our  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  may  be  reduced  to  the  class  of 
Explicative  or  Conditional.  The  Hypothetical  should  be  called,  as  they  were 
by  Bocthius  and  others,  Conjunctive,  in  contrast  to  the  coordinate  species  of 
Disjunctive.    Hypothetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Conjunctive  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  negation  or  affirmation  is  not 
absolutely  asserted,  but  left  alternative,  and  the  quality  of  one  proposition  is 
made  dependent  on  another.  They  are,  however,  not  properly  stated.  The 
first  proposition,  —  that  containing  the  condition,  —  which  I  would  call  the 
Explicaml,  should  be  thus  enounced :  As  B,  so  A ;  —  or,  As  B  w,  so  it  A  ;  or, 
At  C  is  B,xo  w  B  A.  Then  follows  the  projiosition  containing  the  explication, 
which  I  would  call  the  Explicative ;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  embodying  the 
result,  which  I  would  call  the  Explicate. 

They  are  called  Conjunctives  from  their  conjoining  two  convertible  proposi- 
tions in  a  mutual  dependence,  of  which  either  may  be  made  antecedent  or 
consequent  of  the  other. 

Disjunctive  syllogisms  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  not  absolutely 
asserted  as  subject  or  predicate  of  another  or  others,  but  alternatively  conjoined 
with  some  part,  but  only  with  some  part,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the 
affirmation  of  it  with  one  part  involving  the  negation  of  others.  The  first 
proposition,  containing  the  condition,  I  would  call  the  ExplicanJ,  and  so  forth 
4  as  in  the  Conjunctives.  They  are  properly  called  Disjunctives. 
• 

[l  Kant,  Lofii,  f  75.  Bouterwek,  UhrtmeK  187.  Wein,  Logik,  if  210,  261.  Herbart, 
dtr  pkilotephiKhtn  Vorlvnntnisst,  \  100,  p*.  168,  LthH>*rh  zur  Ei»UUmnf  m  du  PhOotophu,  f  64, 
2d  ed.  1830.  Ftoclier,  Log*,  c.  v.  H  W,  100,  p.    p.  87, 1834.] 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RRASONIKOS. 

(Nov.  1848).  —  Inference  may  he  thus  distributed,  and  more  fully  and  accu- 
rately than  I  have  seen.  It  is  either  (I.)  Immediate,  that  is,  without  a  middle 
term  or  medium  of  comparison  ;  or  (II.)  Mediate,  with  such  a  medium.1 

Both  the  Immediate  and  the  Mediate  are  subdivided,  inasmuch  as  the  reason- 
ing is  determined  (A)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  other,  conclusion.  (It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  latter  division  may  constitute  the  principal,  and  that  immediate 
and  mediate  mav  constitute  subaltern  classes.) 

All  inference,  I  may  observe  in  the  outset,  is  hypothetic,  and  what  have  been 
called  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  are  not  more  hypothetic  than  others. 

j 

I.  A  —  Immediate  Peremptory  Inference,  determined  one  conclusion,  con- 
tains under  it  the  following  species  :*  

I.  B  —  Immediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these  five  spe- 
cies,  — 

1°,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.  As 
—  A  either  is  or  it  not :  but  A  is ;  there/ore,  A  is  not  not.  Or,  A  is  or  is  not  B; 
but  AuB;  therefore,  A  is  not  no/-B. 

This  species  is  anonymous,  having  been  ignored  by  the  logicians ;  but  it 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account  to  explain  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 

2°,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  between  different  predicates.  This 
is  the  common  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

3°,  The  previous  propositions  conjoined,  given  one  proposition,  etc.  As,  A 
either  is  or  is  not  either  B  or  C  or  D ;  but  A  is  B ;  therefore,  it  is  not  nol-B,  it  is 
not  C,  it  is  not  D. 

Alias,  A  is  either  B  or  non-U,  or  C  or  non-C,  or  D  or  non-D ;  but  A  is  B ; 
therefore  it  is  not  non-U,  and  it  is  non-C,  and  it  is  non-D. 

4",  Given  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  the  first,  and  in  the  first  the 

This  is  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  of 

rtinen  Logik,  f  130,  p.  891.  8cheib)er,  Op. 
Log.,  De  Propotit.  Const  rut  tout,  p.  492  tt  uq.) 

J  [Kinds  of  Immediate  Inference.  !  Sub- 
alternation.  II.  Conversion.  III.  Opposi- 
tion—(a)  of  Contradiction—  (b)  of  Contra- 
riety—(c)  of  Subeoutrariety.  IV.  Equipol- 
lenoe.  V.  Modality.  VI.  Contraposition. 
VII.  Correlation.    VIII.  Identity. 

Fon.«eca(lV),(I),(II).  Eustachin*  (I),  (IVy, 
'(II),  (VIII.)   Wolf,  (IV),  (VII),  (III),  a,  b.  c, 

(II)  .   8tattler,(I),(lV),(UMIII).   Kant,  (I), 

(III)  ,a,b,c,(II).  (VI).  E.  Keinhold.d).  (II), 
(VI),  (VII).  R^linn,  (I),  (IV),  (II),  (III),  a, 
b.  e,  (V).  Krujr,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  a,  b.  c,  (II), 
(V).  G.  E.  Schulze,  (IV),  (I),  (III).  (II).  S. 
Maimon,  (I),  (III),  (II),  (VI).  Bachmann, 

(IV)  ,  (I),  (III),  a,  b.  c,  (II),  (VI),  (V). 
Plainer,  (I),  (II),  (III),(IV).   F.  Fibber,  (V), 

(I)  ,  (III),  (II),  (VI).  Reimarua,  (IV),  (I), 
(III),  a.  b,  (II).  Twesten,  (I),  (V),  (III),  (IV), 

(II)  ,  (VI).   See  pp.  684,  685  ] 

76 


alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation. 

1  [Cf.  Fonseca,  InUit.  Dial.,  L.  vi.  c.  1.,  1st 
ed.  1564.  Eustachiua,  SWm»m  Philotophia 
Quatfripartita,  Diabetica,  P.  iii.  tract,  i.,  p. 
112.  [•*  Quoniam  arguraentatio  est  qucdam 
consequent!*  (latins  enim  patet  consequentia 
quam  argumentatio),  prlus  de  consequentia, 
qunm  de  argumcntatlone  diceudutn  est. 
Consequentia  igitur,  sive  consecutio,  est  ora- 
tio  in  qua  ex  aliquo  aliquld  colligitur;  ut, 
Omni*  homo  tst  animal,  ig'ttur  aliquis  homo  t*t 
animal."  —  En  J  (Whether  Immediate  Infer- 
ence really  immediate, see,  on  the  affirmative, 
E.  Rcinhold,  Logik,  f  106;  on  the  negative, 
Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  *  461.  Kraft,  Log*,  *  94.  p. 
287.  Schuhte,  Logtk,  H  86-90  (*  80,5th  ed.). 
Cf.  Maimon,  Ytnuek  tint  neutn  Logtk,  S«-Ct.  v. 
|  2,  p.  74  e t  srq.  F.  Fischer,  Logik,  p.  104  tt 
ttq.  Bachmann,  Logik,  f  106,  p.  164  tt  seq. 
Beimarus,  Vemun/iUkre,  f  169  tt  *q.  (1766). 
Bolzano,  WiutmekaftsUkre,  Logik,  vol.  ii  S 
265  fl  seq.  Twesten,  Logik,  innbtiowltrt  <itt 
AnaifUk,  i  77,  p.  66.   Kdaliug,  Die  Lxhrtn  der 
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the  other,  and  only  the  one  or  the  other,  is  thought  as  a  determining  attribute 
of  any  other  notion.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  dis- 
junctive inference  is  the  limitation  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
of  two  predicates  thought  as  contradictories ;  tho  affirmation  of  the  one  infer- 
ring the  negation  of  the  other,  and  rice  vend.  As,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B,  etc. 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  say  A  is  either  B  or  Cor  D,  each  of  these 
must  be  conceived  as  the  contradictory  of  every  other;  as,  B  —  |  C  |  D,  and 
so  on  with  the  others. 


HYPOTHETICAL*  (COKJUKCTIVB  AXD  DISJUNCTIVE  SYLLOGISM). 

(April  SO,  1849.)  —  These  syllogisms  appear  to  be  only  modifications  or  cor- 
ruptions of  certain  immediate  inferences ;  for  they  have  only  two  terms,  and 
obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing  the  general  rule  of  inference  (stat- 
ing, of  course,  the  possible  alternatives),  disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major 
premise.  It  is  manifest  that  wo  might  prefix  the  general  rule  to  every  mediate 
inference  ;  in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propositions ;  or,  at  least, 
both  premises  merged  in  one  complex  proposition,  thus : 

If  A  and  C  be  either  subject  or  predicate  [of  the  same  term  Y  \ ,  they  are  both  tuhject  or  pred- 
icate of  mch  other ; 
But  Bis  the  subject  of  A  and  predicate  of  B  IC?J; 
.*.  A  is  the  predicate  of  C.1 

Tims,  also,  a  common  hypothetical  should  have  only  two  propositions.  Let  us 
take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and  we  have,  in  all  essentials, 
the  cognate  hypothetical  syllogism. 

1.  —  Conjunctive  Hypothetical. 

An  B  is  [seme  or  all)  A;  AH  men  are  (some)  animals; 

Some  or  all  B  exists ;  ( AU  or  some)  men  exist ; 

Therefore,  some  A  exists.  Therefore,  some  animals  exist. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  proposition  merely  contains  the  general  rule 
upon  which  all  immediate  inference  of  inclusion  proceeds;  to  Wit,  that,  the  sub- 
jective part  being,  the  subjective  whole  is,  etc. 

Now,  what  is  this  but  the  Hypothetical  Conjunctive  ? 

If  B  is,  A  it ;  If  man  is,  animal  it ; 

But  B  is;  But  man  is; 

Therefore,  A  it.  Therefore,  animal  it. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  error  here  in  the  C  it  B,  men  C  •'»  A ;  but  B  is  A,  and  C  is  B; 

author's  MS    It  Is  obrious  that  a  mediate  th*r*fort,  C  is  A.  This  Is  apparently  what  the 

Inference  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  author  means  to  express  in  a  somewhat  dlfler- 

hypothetical  syllogism.  Thus :  If  his  A,  and  eat  form.  -  Ed. 
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2.  —  Hypothetical  Disjunctive 

B  it  either  A.  or  not  A;  Man  u  either  animal  or  non-ammal ; 

But  Bit  A;  But  man  it  animal ; 

Therefore,  Bit  not  not-A.  Therefore,  it  not  non-animal 

Stating  this  hypothetical!/,  we  may,  of  course,  resolve  the  formal  contradic- 
tory into  the  material  contrary.   But  this  is  wholly  extralogical. 

HYPOTHETICAL  AND  DISJUNCTIVE  SYLLOGISMS. 

(1848  or  1849.)  —  The  whole  antecedent  must  be  granted ;  and  there  can- 
not be  two  propositions  inferred.  In  Categorical  Syllogisms,  the  antecedent  is 
composed  of  the  major  and  minor  premises,  and  there  is  only  one  simple  con- 
clusion (though  this  may,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  Hypo- 
thetical and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauses  of 
the  first  projKwition ;  and  the  whole  inference  is  the  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  second  proposition,  erroneously  divided  into  minor  proposition  and  conclu- 
sion. 

(January  1850.)  —  The  Medium  or  Explicative  may  be  indefinitely  various, 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explicand  ;  and  so  may  the  Explicate.  The 
explicative  and  the  explicate  change  places  in  different  explications.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  proper  medium-explicative  or  conclusion-explicate. 

(January  1850.)  —  In  Disjunctives  there  is  always  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjunct  members ;  and  in  all 
syllogisms  where  the  disjunct  members  are  above  two,  as  there  is  thus  afforded 
the  possibility  of  disjunctive  explicates,  there  is  another  half  to  be  added.  Thus, 
if  there  be  two  disjunct  members,  as  A — x  B  C,  there  are  four  syllogisms,  but 
all  of  an  absolute  conclusion,  —  explicate.  But  if  there  be  three  disjunct 
members,  as  A — x  B  C  D,  in  that  case  there  are  six  absolute  explicates,  three 
positive  and  three  negative,  and,  moreover,  three  disjunctivo-positive  conclu- 
sions, —  explicates,  after  a  negative  explicative,  and  so  on. 

HYPOTHETICAL  8TLLOOISM.  —  CAXOES. 

(February  1850.)  —  I.  Tor  Breadth,  —  The  extensive  whole  or  class  being 
universally  posited  or  sublated,  every  subjacent  part  is  posited  or  sublated  ;  or, 
for  Drpth,  —  All  the  comprehensive  wholes  Wing  posited  or  sublated,  the  com- 
prehended parts  are  universally  posited  or  sublated. 

II.  For  Breadth,  —  Any  subjacent  part  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  exten' 
sive  whole  or  class  is  partially  posited  or  sublated  ;  or,  for  Depth, —  Any  coup 
prehensive  whole  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  (or  part) 
are,  pw  tanto,  posited  or  sublated,  —  Conversion  and  Restriction. 

III.  If  one  contradictory  be  posited  or  sublated,  the  other  is  sublated  or  posi- 
ted, —  Contradiction. 

IV.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  sublated,  all  the  rest 
(all  other  some)  is  sublated  or  posited,  —  Integration. 

V.  If  the  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  sublated,  so  under  tho 
other, —  Equipollence. 
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VI.  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,' —  Syllogism. 

Mem.  —  The  some  in  the  explicand  is  (aa  in  the  Conversion  of  propositions) 
to  be  taken  in  the  explicative  as  the  same  tome.  There  is  thus  an  inference 
equally  from  consequent  to  antecedent,  as  from  antecedent  to  consequent.* 


HYPOTHETICAL 8,  OB  ALTERNATIVES- 

coiwimcTivB  (hypotueticals  emphatically)  and  dibjuxctivk  (alterna- 
tives EMPHATICALLY.) 

(August  1852.) 

Quantification,  —  Any. 

Affirmative,  —  Any  (Anything,  Aught)  contains  under  it  every  positive 

nuantifu-ation. —  AU  or  Ever if.1  Some  at  least. —  Some  onltt.—  Thie.  These. 

(Best) 

Negative,  —  Not  any,  None,  No  ( Nothing,  Naught ),  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
exclusive  of  the  negations,  AU  not ;  All  or  every  not ;  Not  one,  and  goes  be- 
yond the  following,  which  are  only  partial  negations,  —  Not  all ;  Not  tome  ; 
Some  not.  (Worst.) 

Affirmative,  —  Any,*  highest  genus  and  best ;  not  so  Negative  —  Not  any, — 
a  lowest  species,  and  worst.  Therefore  can  restrict, — subalternate  in  the 
former,  not  in  the  latter. 

1  2 

—  Any  (all  or  every,  —  tome  >         Some  not,  or  not  tome,  or  not  all— tome  only  (def. ). 

Pure  affirmative.  Mixed  affirmative  and  negative. 

8 

All  or  ex  try  not,  not  one,  not  any. 
Pure  negative. 

If  any  (every)  M  be  an  (tome)  A,  and  any  (every)  A  an  (mum)  S,  then  U  any  (every)  M 
an  S ;  and,  v.  v.,  if  no  {not  any)  A  be  any  S,  and  any  M  tome  A,  then  it  no  M  any  S. 
.-.  (On  oue  alternative),  tome  M  being  tome  A,  and  aU  A  tome  S,  tome  M  m  some  S. 
(Ou  tho  other),  no  A  being  any  S,  and  every  M  «ome  A,  no  M  if  any  S. 

//"(on  any  possibility)  M  is,  *om<  Am;  or,  r. i/noAu,noMu. 
.-.  (on  one  alternative)  (in  this  actuality),  tome  M  being,  tome  Ait;  (on  the  other),  «e 
A  being,  no  M  is. 

Possible  M : ,  —       ,  A  or  A :  m      :  M.  Supposition  of  universal  Possibility.  In 
nity  c<x$€. 

Actual  M  ,  s»— ,  A  or  A :  s»— :  A.   Assertion  of  particular  Actuality.   In  thU 

From  Possible,  we  can  descend  to  Actual ;  from  Any,  to  Some;  but  Not  any 
being  lowest  or  worst,  we  can  go  [no]  lower. 

l  See  p.  638.  -  Ed.  2  Sec  p  G03.  -  Ed. 
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The  Possible  Indifferent  to  Affirmation  or  Negation,  it  contains  both  implicitly. 
But  when  we  descend  to  the  Actual  (and  Potential  f),  the  two  qualities  emerge. 
This  explains  much  in  both  kinds  of  H\ potheticals  or  Alternative*, —  the 
Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives, 

Higher  classes,  —  Possible,  Actual — Semper,  quandocunque,  tunc,  nunc  — 
Ubicunque,  ubique,  ibi,  hoc  — Any,  all,  tome  —  In  all,  every,  any  case,  in  this 
case —  Conceivable,  real. 


1.  Universal  Rule  of  Restriction.  —  What  is  thought  of  all  is  thought  of 
some,  —  what  is  thought  of  the  whole  higher  notion  (genus)  is  thought  of  all 
and  each  of  the  lower  notions  (special  or  individual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypothetical*  —  What  is  thought  (implicitly)  of 
all,  the  Possible  (genus),  is  thought  (explicitly)  of  all  and  each,  the  Actual 
(species). 

8.  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every 
Possible,  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every  Actual,  antecedent. 

4.  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives.  — What  is  thought  as  only  Possible  (alter- 
natively), is  thought  as  only  Actual  (alternatively). 

b.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives.  

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives  


HYPOTHETICALS  —  EXAMPLES  DKQPASTIPIED. 

(Higher  to  Lower.) 


Affirmative. 

If  the  genus  it,  the  species  is. 
If  the  stronger  can,  the 


If  the  genus  is  not,  the  species  it 
If  the  stronger  cannot,  the 


If  the 
If  the 


species  is,  the  genus  is. 


(Lower  to  Higher.) 

If  the 


(Equal  to  Equal.) 


If  triangle,  so  trilateral. 

Such  port  Humer,  such  poet  Virgil. 

Whtrt  (ichen)  the  carcass  is,  there  (then) 

are  the  flics. 
If  Socrates  be  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  Soph- 

roniscus  is  the  father  of  Socrates. 
If  eguoU  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are 


If  Abe  father  of  B,B  is  son  of  A; 
.*.  A  being  father  of  B,  his  son  of  A; 
.'.  B  not  b<  ing  ton  of  A,  A  is  not  father  of  B. 
If  the  angles  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of 
oA; 


If  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together  (1 
xxiv.28); 

.'.  If  here  the  carcass  ts,  here,  etc. 
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A.)  — CONJUWCTIVB  HYPOTHETICAL*. 

1.)  JfAkD.rtuA,..  jA^^^i.^D; 


In  otto-iwrds-A  u  eMrr  Dor  not  A  D. 
and 


In  other  words- BiseUher  A  or  non-A. 
Excluded  Middle. 

3.)  Xf  B  be  not  A,  ft  *  non-A;  ,.  j  J  A'  * 

(  B,  oeino  non-A,  m  not  A; 

J/i  o/Aer  word*  —  B  it  either  not  A.  or  not  non-A. 
Excluded  Middle. 

.  ,  „  _  .  i  E,  nof  oriny  D,  is  no/  a  ; 

4.)  If  ill*  not  D,  »/  !.<  no/  A;  .*.  <    '     .          .  ' 

(£,  fcwno  A,  m  D; 

In  other  words  —  E  it  either  not  D  A,  or  A  D. 

Contradiction  and  Identity 

B.)  —  DISJUNCTIVE  HTPOTHETICALS. 

r,  „  ,  (  B  Anno  A,  w  not  non-A ; 

If  B  be  cither  A  or  non-A;  .'.  •?  „  ..  .   .     .  4 

(  B  6fj»9  non-A,  u  not  A. 

Excluded  Middle. 


"  If  means  suppose  that,  —  in  case  that,  —  on  the  supposition  —  hypothesis,  — 
under  the  condition,  —  under  the  thought  that,  —  it  being  supposed  possible ; 

etc.,  means  then,  —  therefore,  —  in  that  case,  etc.,  etc.,  —  in  actuality  either. 

Only,  properly,  in  both  Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives,  two  contradictory 
alternatives.  For  contrary  alternatives  only  material,  not  formal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  either  A  or  B  or  C  means  A  or  non-A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  non-C. 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materiality.  Formally, 
—  logically,  it  is  a  mere  differencing  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  by  formal 
alternative  afforded. 

1.)  In  Hypothetical*  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three  hypotheses- 
The  first  is  in  the  original  supposition  of  possibility,  (IfB  be  A,  tV  is  not  non- 
A  —  ffR  be  either  A  or  non-A.)  The  second  (and  thinl)  is  in  the  alternative 
suppositions  of  actuality  (.•.  either  if  B  be  A,  i7  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A, 
it  is  not  A.  — .-.  If  B  be  A,  it  if  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A,  it  is  not  A).  (Pos- 
sibly, —  by  possible  supposition)  If  man  is,  animal  is ;  (actually)  Man  being, 
animal  is  ;  (or)  animal  not  being,  man  is  not. 

1.)  Possibility — a  genus  indifferent  to  negative  and  affirmative.  These  two 
species  of  Possibility,  to  wit,  two  Actuals,  —  an  actual  yes,  and  an  actual  no. 
The  total  formal  conclusion  is,  therefore,  of  two  contradictories.   This  explains 
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•why,  in  Conjunctive  and*  Disjunctive  Hypotheticals,  there  are  two  alternative 
consequents,  and  only  one  antecedent 

2.)  In  Hypothetical*  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  a  division  of  genus  in 
the  first  supposition  into  two  contradictories,  —  species.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, one  of  8uhalternation  or  restriction. 

5.  )  In  Hypotheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  alternative  contra- 
dictory conclusions  —  the  form  giving  no  preference  between  the  two,  the  mat- 
ter only  determining  (other  immediate  inferences  have  only  one  determinate 
conclusion,  and  all  mediate  syllogism  has  virtually  only  one).  Formally,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  categorically,  dcterminately,  assert,  and  assert  exclusively, 
either  alternative,  and  make  a  minor  separate  from  the  conclusion.  This  only 
materially  possible  ;  for  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  whether  a  cer- 
tain alternative  is,  knowing  only  that  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be.  For- 
mally, therefore,  only  an  immediate  inference,  and  that  alternative  double. 

4.)  Hypothetical  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  reasoning  more  marking 
out,  —  predetermining  how  a  thing  is  to  be  proved,  than  proving  it. 

6.  )  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference:  1°,  Simple  Immediate  Inference.  —  2°, 
Complex  Immediate  Inference  (Hypotheticals  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive).  — 
8°,  Syllogisms  Proper,  Mediate  Inference. 

6.  )  If  we  quantify  the  terms,  even  the  formal  inference  breaks  down. 

7.  )  The  only  difference  between  the  first  proposition  and  the  two  latter,  is 
the  restriction  or  subalternation.  These  last  should,  therefore,  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  made  a  conclusion  or  restriction.  The  genera  and  species  are  of  the 
most  common  and  notorious  kinds,  as  Possible  and  Actual,  —  Wherever,  //ere, 
etc., —  Whenever,  Note, —  AU  or  Every,  Some,  This,  etc.  The  commonness 
and  notoriety  of  this  subordination  is  the  cause  why  it  has  not  been  signalized ; 
and  if  signalized,  and  overtly  expressed,  Hypotheticals  might  be  turned  into 
Categoricals.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  them  as  immediate  inferences. 
For  it  would  be  found  awkward  and  round-about  to  oppose,  for  example,  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual,  as  determining  a  difference  of  terms.  (See  Molinmus, 
Elenu  Log.,  L.  i.  tr.  iii.  p.  95,  and  Pacius,  In  Org.,  De  Syll.  Hyp.,  p.  533.)  The 
example  of  the  Cadaver  there  given  shows  the  approximation  to  the  ordinary 
Hypotheticals.  They  may  stand,  in  fact,  cither  for  Categoricals  or  Hypotheti- 
cals. 

8.  )  Disjunctives  — (Possibly)  A  is  either  B  or  non-B;  .-.  (Actually)  A  is 
either,  etc. 

9  )  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Quantity,  and  the  Affirmative 
Quality  (sec  Krug,  Logil;  §§  57,  83,  86,  pp.  171,  264,  275),  of  the  supposition, 
proposition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Disjunctive  Hypotheticals,  is  solved  by  my 
theory  of  Possibility.  In  it  is  virtually  said  (whatever  quantity  and  quality  be 
the  clauses),  —  "  on  any  possible  supfH^ition."  (On  the  Quality,  v.  Krug,  Lytic, 
§  57,  p.  172.    Pacius,  In  Org.,  p.  538.    Molinseus,  Elem.  Log.,  I.  c.) 

10.  )  Possibly, — problematically  includes  as  species  the  actual  affirmative  and 
the  actual  negative.  It  will  thus  be  superfluous  to  enounce  a  negative  in  op- 
position to  an  affirmative  alternative ;  for  thus  the  possible  would  be  brought 
down  to  the  actual,  and  the  whole  syl!o<nsin  be  mere  tautological  repetition. 

11.  )  The  quantified  terms,  if  introduced,  must  either  be  made  determinate, 
to  suit  the  Hypotheticals,  or  must  ruin  their  inference.    For  example  —  If  all 
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or  some  man  be  some  animal,  wo  must  be  able  to  say?  But  some  animal  is  not, 
therefore  man  (any  or  some)  is  not.  But  here  some  animal,  except  definitized 
into  the  same  some  animal,  would  not  warrant  the  required  inference.  And  so 
in  regard  to  other  quantifications,  which  the  logicians  have  found  it  necessary 
to  annul 

12.  )  The  minor  proposition  may  be  cither  categorical  or  hypothetical.  (See 
Krug,  Logik,  §  83,  p.  264.  Heerebord,  Instil.  Logicar.  Synopsis,  L.  ii.  c.  1 2,  pp. 
266,  267.)  In  my  way  of  stating  it:  —  If  man  is,  animal  is, .-.  If  man  is  (or 
man  being),  animal  is. 

13.  )  Of  notions  in  the  relation  of  sub-and-superordination  (as,  in  opposite 
ways  Depth  and  Breadth,  Containing  and  Contained),  absolutely  and  relatively, 
the  lower  being  affirmed,  the  higher  are  (partially)  affirmed ;  and  the  higher 
being  (totally)  denied,  the  lower  are  (totally)  denied.  A,  £,  I,  O,  U,  Y  may 
represent  the  descending  series. 

The  first  proposition  is  conditional,  complex,  and  alternative;  we  should 
expect  that  the  second  should  be  so  likewise.  But  this  is  only  satisfied  on  my 
plan ;  whereas,  in  the  common,  there  is  a  second  and  a  third,  each  categorical 
simple,  and  determinate. 

The  subalternation  is  frequently  double,  or  even  triple,  to  wit,  1°,  From  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual.  2°  (for  example),  From  Everywhere  to  here,  or  this 
place,  or  the  place  by  name.  8°,  From  all  to  some,  etc,  —  in  fact,  this  infer- 
ence may  be  of  various  kinds. 

The  furdxrrfa  of  Aristotle  may  mean  the  determination,  —  the  subalterna- 
tion ;  the  kot&  wotAnrra  may  refer  to  the  specification  of  a  particular  quality  or 
proportion  under  the  generic;  and  the  »pAxAn+u  of  Theophrastus  (for  the 
reading  in  Aristotle  should  be  corrected)  may  correspond  to  the  rara  vodrrrr*. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  between  the  antece- 
dent and  consequent  notions  of  the  Hypothetical  major.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  possibility  of  an  abstract  notation ;  their  dependence  is  merely 
supposed,  if  not  material  Hence  the  logical  rule,  —  Propositio  conditional** 
nihil  pond  in  esse.  (See  Krug,  Logik;  §  57,  p.  166.)  But  on  the  formal  sup- 
position,—  on  the  case  thought,  what  are  the  rules  ?  

We  should  distinguish  in  Hypotbeticals  between  a  propositional  antecedent 
and  consequent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  C ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  one 
proposition,  containing  an  A  and  C. 

The  antecedent  in  an  inference  should  be  that  which  enables  us  formally  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Categorical*  and  in  Immediate  Inferences.  On 
this  principle,  the  conclusion  in  a  Hypothetical  will  contain  what  is  commonly 
called  the  minor  proposition  with  the  conclusion  proper ;  but  it  will  not  be  oue 
and  determinate,  but  alternative. 

If  there  were  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  immediately  from 
the  fundamental  proposition ;  and  there  being  an  alternative  only  makes  the 
conclusion  alternatively  double,  but  does  not  make  a  mediate  inference. 
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To  make  one  alternative  determinate  is  extralogical ;  for  it  is  true  only  as 
materially  proved.  1°,  The  splitting,  therefore,  of  the  conclusive  proposition 
into  two  —  a  minor  and  a  conclusion  proper —  is  wholly  material  and  extralogi- 
cal ;  so  also,  2°,  Is  the  multiplying  of  one  reasoning  into  two,  and  the  dividing 
between  them  of  the  alternative  conclusion. 

Errors  of  logicians,  touching  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Reasonings : 

1°,  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  immediate  inferences. 

2°,  Most  moderns  that  both  Hypothetical. 

8°,  That  both  alternative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 

4°,  Mistook  a  part  of  the  alternative  conclusion  for  a  minor  premise. 

5°,  Made  this  a  distinct  part  (minor  premise),  by  introducing  material  consid- 
erations into  a  theory  of  form. 

6°,  Did  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  inference  in  both,  — 
how  they  resembled  and  how  they  differed. 


n.  —  Historical  Notices. 

(CONJUNCTIVE  ASD  DIMtTNCTlVB.) 
(a)  ARISTOTLE, 

(August  1852.) 

Aristotle  (Anal.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  32,  §  5,  p.  262,  Pacii)  describes  the  process  of  the 
Hypothetic  Syllogism  (that  called  by  Alexander  tt  &\mv),  but  denies  it  to  be  a 
syllogism.  Therefore  his  syllogisms  from  Hypothesis  are  something  different. 
This  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mansel,  Waitz,  

Tims  literally :  —  "  Again,  if  man  existing,  it  bo  necessary  that  animal  exist, 
and  if  animal,  that  substance :  man  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  substance  exist 
As  yet,  there  is,  however,  no  syllogistic  process ;  for  the  propositions  do  not 
stand  in  the  relation  we  have  stated.  But,  in  such  like  cases,  we  are  deceived, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the' syllogism  is  of  things  necessary.  But  the 
Necessary  is  more  extensive  than  the  Syllogism ;  for  though  all  syllogism  be 
indeed  necessary,  all  necessary  is  not  syllogism."  Why  not  ?  1°,  No  middle. 
2°,  No  quality,  —  affirmation  or  negation  ;  problem,  also  not  assertory,  —  hypo- 
thetical not  syllogistic.    3°,  No  quantity.    Compare,  also,  An.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  24. 

Aristotle  (Anal.  Post.,  L.  i.  c.  2,  §  15,  p.  418;  c.  10,  §§  8,  9,  p.  438)  makes 
T/f  sis  or  Position  the  genus  opposed  to  Axiom,  and  containing  under  it,  as 
species,  1°,  U>/j>othe$is  or  Stip/tosition  ;  and,  2°,  Dejinition.  Hypothesis  is  that 
thesis  which  assumes  one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition  is 
that  thesis  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  Hypothetical,  in  Aristotle's  sense, 
is  thus  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  alternative  or  other,  —  which  is  not 
indifferent  to  yes  or  no, —  which  is  not  possibly  either,  and,  consequently, 
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includes  both.  Hypothetical*,  as  involving  a  positive  and  negative  alternative, 
are  thus,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  rightly  named,  if  divided ;  but,  in  Aristotle's 
sense,  as  complete,  they  are  neither  propositions  nor  syllogisms,  as  not  affirming 
one  alternative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.1 


(b)  AMMOyiUS  BSMMI.E. 

I.  Ammonius  Hermhe,  on  Aristotle  Of  Enouncemenl,  Introduction,  f.  S,  ed. 
Aid.  1546,  f.  1.  ed.  Aid.  1503.  After  distinguishing  the  five  species  of  Speech, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  —  the  Vocative,  the  Imperative,  the  Interrogative, 
the  Optative,  and  the  Enunciutive  or  Assertive,  —  having  further  stated  the 
corresponding  division  by  the  Stoics,  and  having  finally  shown  that  Aristotle, 
in  this  book,  limited  the  discussion  to  the  last  kind,  that  alone  being  recipient 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  be  thus  proceeds:  —  "  Again,  of  Assertive  speech  (awo- 
Qavrucov  \6yov),  there  are  two  species ;  the  one  called  Cutegoric  [or  Predicative], 
the  other  Hypothetic  [or  Suppositive"].  The  Categoric  denotes  that  something 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  something :  as  when  we  say,  Socrates  is  trailing,  Soc- 
rates is  not  milking ;  for  we  predicate  walk  ing  of  Socrateit,  sometimes  affirm- 
atively, sometimes  negatively.  The  Hypothetic  denotes  that  something  th  ing, 
something  [else]  is  or  i»  not,  or  something  not  being,  something  [else]  is  not  or  is  : 
As  when  we  say,  If  man  be,  animal  also  is, —  If  he  be  man,  he  is  not  stone,  — 
If  it  be  not  day,  it  is  night,  —  If  it  be  not  day,  the  sun  has  not  risen. 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  species  of  Assertive  speech  treated  of  by  Aris- 
totle as  that  alone  perfect  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in  demonstration ;  whereas 
Hypothetic  syllogisms,  usurping  [usually]  without  demonstration  the  [minor] 
proposition,  called  the  Transumption,  or  Assumption,  and  sometimes  even  a 
[major  premise]  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  requiring  proof,  draw  their  per- 
suasion from  hypotheses,  should  any  one  [I  read  it  th  for  JK«]  concede  their 
primary  suppositions.  If,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  such  suppositions  we 
should  employ  a  second  hypothetic  syllogism,  —  in  that  case,  we  should  require 
a  further  establishment  for  confirmation  of  the  suppositions  involved  in  it ;  for 
this  third  a  fourth  would  again  be  necessary;  and  so  on  to  infinity,  should  we 
attempt  by  hypotheses  to  confirm  hypotheses.  But  to  render  the  demonstra- 
tion complete  and  final,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism 
to  prove  the  point  in  question,  without  any  foregone  supposition.  Hence  it  is 
that  Categoric  [reasonings]  arc  styled  Syllogisms  absolutely ;  whereas  Hypo- 
thetic [reasonings]  of  every  kind  are  always  denominated  Syllogisms  from 
lypothesis,  and  never  Syllogisms  simply.  Add  to  this,  that  Hypothetic  enounce- 

1  [Whether  the  SyBoghm*  ex  hypothesi  of  Optra  toxica  Tmrt.  SjAI.  P.  ir.  C.  X.  tit.  2,  p. 

Arittotle  are  correspondent  to  the  ordinary  M8.   Buregersdiciu*,  Instit.  Log.  L.  li.  oc.  12, 

Hypothetic*)  Syllogism.  14,  pp.  263.  270.  275.    Hitter,  G<*h  der  Phil. 

For  the  affirmative,  we  Partus,  Own.  In  iii.  p.  9fi.   (Eng.  Tr.,  p.  80.)  Ramus,  ikhoiat 

Org.  An.  Prior,  L  i.  cc.  28,  29.  44,  pp  163, 177,  Dint.  L.  vil.  cc.  12, 13,  pp.  492, 603  Moliniein, 

194.    8t  Hilaire,  Translation  of  Organon,  vol.  EUmenta  Logiea,  p.  95  tt  sea.    WnltJ,  Org.  i. 

li.  pp.  107, 139, 178.  pp.  427,  433    Cf.  Alexander,  In  An.  Pri„r,  ff. 

For  the  negative,  see  riccartn*.  In  Org.  An.  88,  109.   I'hilopouu*,  /*  Am.  Prior,  ff  ttK  60  . 

Prior,  L.  i.  cc.  40,  41,  42,  p.  600.  Neldeliuii,  87*,  88.    Anonymua,  De  Sytlogismo,  f.  41» 

Dt  Usu  Org.  Aria.  P.  iii.  c.  2.  pp.  33.  4*  (1007).  Magentinus,  In  Ah.  Prior,  f.  17*.  Ammonius 

Keckermann,  Optra,  pp.  766,  767.   Scheibler,  In  U*  Interp.,9.  Bleraniidas,  Epil.  Log.  o  36  J 
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ments  are  made  up  of  Categoric.  For  they  express  the  consequence  or  oppo- 
sition (&xo\ot&Uv  $  btdtrrcurLv)  of  one  Categoric  proposition  and  another,  uniting 
them  with  each  other  by  either  the  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive  particle  {ova- 
wKaKTutf  *  Sia(tvKTLK$  wrS4au«/),  in  order  to  show  that  they  constitute  together  a 
single  enouncement.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Aristotle  has  only  consid- 
ered, in  detail,  the  Categoric  species  of  Assertive  speech." 

<c;  AjroxTuova  scnouos} 

In  Hypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  first  [I]  arc  those  of  two  terms  [a],  Conjunc- 
tive, or  [b]  Disjunctive  (ipoi  ol  vwnfiu^ot  ti  8«*<Avm&»pi)  ;  then  follow  [II]  the 
two  [classes  of]  syllogisms  with  three,  and  these  conjunctive  terms. 

[I.  a.]  "  There  are  four  syllogisms  through  the  Return  (1)  Muwtot)  on  the 
prior  (A  wp6itpos,  6  wpHros)  [or  antecedent  clause  of  the  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion], and  four  through  it  on  the  posterior  (A  Sevrtpot,  6  t<rx«rm).  For  the 
terms  are  taken  either  both  affirmatively  or  both  negatively.  And  the  return 
upon  the  prior  is  ponent  (kot4  upon  the  posterior  tollent  («ara  Wptw). 

For  example  [the  return  upon  the  prior]  : 

(1.)  If  A  is,  B  is;  (Return)  but  A  is;  (Conclusion,  tmpwipaxrua)  then/ore,  B  is. 

(2.)  //  A  is,  B  is  not;  but  A  is;  therefore,  B  is not. 

(3.)  If  A  is  not,  Bit;  but  A  is  not;  therefore,  B  is. 

(  I.)  If  A  is  not,  B  U  not ;  but  A  U  not;  therefore,  B  is  not. 

44  The  return  upon  the  posterior: 

■ 

(1.)  If  A  is,  B  is;  but  B  is  not;  therefore,  A  is  not. 
(2. )  If  A  is,  U  is  not;  but  B  is ;  thertfore,  A  is  not 
(■j.)  If  A  is  not,  B  is  ;  but  B  is  not ,  therefore,  A  is. 
(4.)  If  A  is  not,  B  is  not;  but  B  is;  therefore,  A  too  is. 

[b.]  44  Following  those  of  conjunctive,  are  syllogisms  of  disjunctive  terms. 
In  these,  the  return  is  upon  either  [clause]  indifferently.  For  example :  If  it 
must  be  that  either  A  is  or  B  is  [in  the  one  case] ;  B  is  not,  therefore,  A  is ;  or 
[in  the  other],  A  is  not,  therefore  B  is. 

[II.]  44  Of  three  conjunctive  terms  there  are  [in  the  figures  taken  together] 
eight  syllogisms,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  eight  [sixteen]*  through  a 
return  on  the  posterior  [clause].  For  the  three  terms  are  correlated  (awriaw 
tcu),  either  all  affirmatively,  or  some ;  and  here  either  the  third  alone,  or  the 
third  and  second,  or  the  second  alone,  negatively.  Again,  either  all  arc  neg- 
atively correlated,  or  some  ;  and  here  the  third  alone,  or  the  third  and  second, 
or  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.    In  this  manner  the  correlation  [in  each 

1  In  Waltz,  Org.  1.  pp  0, 10.  premise  (the  minor  placed  first,  according  to 

2  It  would  seem  that  I  be  author  here,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Greek*,  or  the 
In  the  last  sentence,  discount?  altogether  the  major  prior,  in  Ariatotelic  theory)  he  ahottld 
lm  figure,  puzzled,  apparently,  to  which  accord  the  desiguaUon  of  first. 
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figure]  is  eightfold;  taking  for  exemplification  only  a  angle  mood  [in  the 
several  figures] : 

If  A  is,  B  is; 
If  B  is,  C  is  ; 
If  A.  is,  therefore,  C  is. 

This  is  of  the  first  figure.  For  the  middle  collative  term  (6  vwiywr  Spot  iiieot) 
is  twice  taken,  being  the  consequent  (6  \4iymr)  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  (rh  vpirtpov  avvjintxiw),  the  antecedent  (6  Iryoifitros)  in  the  latter. 
Wherefore,  these  syllogisms  are  indemonstrable,1  not  requiring  reduction 
(4  A*4Au<ns)  for  demonstration.  The  other  moods  of  the  first  figure  are,  as  has 
been  said",  similarly  circumstanced. 

"  The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  [or  middle]  {6  <rwdy«>) 
holds  the  same  relation  to  each  of  the  collated  [or  extreme]  terms,  inasmuch  as 
it  stands  the  antecedent  of  both  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the 
one  it  is  affirmative,  in  the  other  negative.  Wherefore,  when  reduced  to  the 
first  figure,  they  demonstrate,  as  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a  single  mood 
composed  of  affirmative  collated  terms.   As  — 

If  A  is,  B  is  ; 

If  A  is  not,  C  is ; 

If  His  not,  therefore,  C  is. 

"  This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner :  — Whether  it 
has  the  collated  terms,  both  affirmative,  or  both  negative,  or  both  dissimilar  to 
the  reciprocally  placed  collative  term,  there  is  taken  in  the  reduction  the 
opposite  [and  converse]  of  the  prior  conjunctive  [premise] ;  and  the  latter  is 
applied,  in  order  that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  may  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.   As  — 

Jf  Bis  not,  A  if  not; 

If  A  is  not,  C  if  ; 

If  B  if  not,  therefore,  C  is. 

u  This  it  behooved  to  show. 

u  The  third  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  holds  the  same  relation 
to  each  of  the  collated  terms,  being  the  consequent  in  either  conjunctive  [pre- 
mise] affirmatively  and  negatively,  as  in  the  example  of  a  single  mood  again 
consisting  of  affirmative  collated  terms.   Thus : 

If  A  if,  B  if  ; 

If  C  is,  B  if  not ; 

If  A  if,  therefore,  C  is  not. 

"  The  reduction  of  this  to  the  first  figure  is  thus  effected.   The  opposite  [a 
1  Vide  Apulelos.  [D*  Dogm.  Plat  HI.  p.  87-  Elm.  Cf.  Distmuums,  p.  886.  -  Ed  ] 
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converse  E]  of  the  second  conjunctive  [premise]  is  taken  along  with  the 
first  conjunctive  [premise],  and  the  antecedent  of  the  former  is  applied  to  the 
opposite  of  the  latter's  consequent ;  as  in  the  foresaid  mood.   Thus : 

If  his,  Bis; 

If  B  is,  C  is  not ; 

Jf  A  is,  thrrrfure,  C  is  not. 

"  All  this  requires  to  be  shown  concretely.  As  in  the  first  figure  [first 
mood]  : 

If  day  is,  light  is ; 

If  light  is,  visible  objects  are  seen  ; 

Jf  day  is,  therefore,  visible  objects  are  seen. 

M  Second  figure,  first  mood : 

If  day  is,  light  is  ;  , 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth  ; 

If  light  is  not,  (Ae  sun  is  [therefore]  under  the  earth. 

"  Reduction : 

■ 

If  light  is  not,  day  is  not ; 

If  day  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth ; 

If  light,  therefore,  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  the  earth. 

"  Third  figure,  first  mood : 

If  day  is,  light  is  ; 

If  things  visible  are  unseen,  light  is  not ; 

If  day,  therefore,  is,  things  visible  are  not  unseen. 

"  There  are  eight  moods  of  the  second  figure,  and  eight  of  the  third ;  two 
composed  of  affirmatives,  two  of  negatives,  four  of  dissimilare,  with  a  similar 
or  dissimilar  collative. 

»  End  of  Aristotle's  Analytics." 

Relative  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on  Hypothetical 
Syllogisms,  in  Waitz  {Org.  i.  p.  9, 10) ;  and  in  particular  to  the  beginning 
of  [II]. 

Better  thus :  —  In  all  the  Figures :  —  the  quality  of  the  syllogism  is  either 
Pure,  —  and  here  two,  viz.,  one  affirmative  and  one  negative ;  or  3/ix«/,  — 
and  here  six,  viz.,  three  in  which  affirmation,  and  three  in  which  negation,  lias 
the  preponderance. 
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All  yA«,B»; 
A        If  Bis,  Git; 

.\#-Ai.,Ci». 


If  Bis,  Ait; 
If  Bis,  Cis; 
.-.  If  A  u,  C  ii. 


//Aii(B.i; 
yCi.,Bi.; 
If  A  is,  G  is. 


1.2,  IfAis.Bis; 
B        #*Bu,C  wwrf; 
/.  If  Ait,  C  it  not. 


//B»,Am; 
//  Bm,  C  is  not; 
IfAis,Cisnot. 


If  Ait,  Bit; 
If  Git  not,  Bit; 
.'.  //  A  it,  C  ii  a 


1,8,   If  A  it,  B  it  not  ( 
C        If Bit  not,  C  it; 
.•.//Am,C«. 


{jfBti  nof ,  A  it ; 
If  Bit  not,  C  it; 
.'.  If  A  it,  Git. 


If  A  it,  B  it  not ; 
If  C  it,  B  it  not; 
.'.  If  A  it,  C  it. 


2,8,   If  A  itnot,Bit; 
D        If  B  it,  C  it; 

.-.  lfAitnot,Git. 


If B  it,  Ait  not; 

If  B  it,  C  it; 

.'.  If  Ait  not,  C  is. 


If  A  it  not,  B  it; 
If  C  it,  B  it ; 
If  Ait  not,  C  «. 


9d 

1  = 

.!■  = 

O  M 
—  _ 

I- 


All  7/AiiwX,B  iiiHX. 
E  If  Bit  not,  Git  not; 


If  Bis  not,  A  it  not; 
If  B  it  not,  C  it  not ; 


If  A  it  not.  Bit  not; 
If  C  it  not.  Bit  not; 


.'.tfA  is  not,  Cis  not.   .  .  If  Bis  not,  C  is  not.       If  Ait  not,  C  it  not. 


1,2,  ^AiiwX.B  if  ikX; 
F        ^Bh  not,  Gii; 

.'.  If  A  it  not,  C  i». 


If  Bit  not,  A  it  not; 
If  B  is  not,  C  it ; 
.*.  If  A  it  not,  C  u. 


If  A  is  not,  Bit  not; 
If  G  it,  Bit  not; 
.'.  If  A  it  not,  C  it. 


1,8,    lfAitnot,Bit;  If  B  it,  Ait  not;  If  A  it  not,  B  it ; 

G        If  Bit,  C  it  not;  If  Bit,  C  it  not;  If  C  it  not,  B  it ; 

If  Ait  not,  Git  not.   .  .  If  A  is  not,  C  is  not.       If  A  is  not,  C  is  not. 


2,8,    If  A  it, Bit  not; 
H        IfBit  not,  C  it  not ; 
.'.  If  Ait,  Git  not. 


If  B  it  not,  Ait; 
If  B  it  not,  C  it  not  ; 
.:  If  A  is,  C  it  not. 


If  A  it,  Bit  not ; 
If  C  it  not,  B  it  not ; 
.'.  If  Ait,  C  it  not. 


These  eight  syllogisms  are  all  affirmative,  the  negation  not  being  attached 
to  the  principal  copula.1  If,  therefore,  the  negation  be  attached  to  one  or 
other  premise,  there  will  be  sixteen  negative  syllogisms,  in  all  twenty-four. 
The  negatives  are,  however,  awkward  and  useless.    (See  Lovanienses,  p.  801.) 

But  each  of  these  twenty-four  syllogisms  can  receive  twelve  different  forms 
of  predcsignation,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  moods  of  the  simple  categorical ; 
according  to  which  they  are  arranged  and  numbered.   It  is  hardly 

l  See  Lovaaienses,  In  Arist.  DiaL,  Tract,  d*  Hypotktticu  SyUogumu,  p.  200. 

78 
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to  notice  that  the  order  of  the  premises  is  in  comprehension,  after  the  Greek 
fashion  of  the  scholiast 


1. 

u. 

in. 

ir. 

T. 

Vl. 

vli. 

rill. 

be. 

z. 

xi. 

xlL 

r  a 

> 

> 

• 
• 

» 

» 

1 

• 

» 

> 

M  B 

f  • 

•  • 

>  • 

c  c 

• 
• 

t 

• 

: 

» 

• 
• 

• 
• 

» 

> 

» 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  Syllogism  E  of  the  preceding  table,  thns : 

1.  If  aH  Am  «of,aff  B  £»  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  off  C  is  not ;  .:  if  all  A  is  not,  off 

B  it  not. 

2.  ^ tome  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not;  if  all  B  it  not,  some  C  »«  not;  .\  </  some  A  it  not, 

tome  C  i*  not. 

3.  J[/"  »ome  A  is  not,  all  B  u  not ;  if  all  B  u  not,  all  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  some  A  «  nof, 

off  C  i*  no*. 

4.  If  all  A  is  not,  aU  B  £»  not  ;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not;  .'.  if  aU  A  is  not,  «oi*w 

5.  Vail  A  is  not,  some  Bis  not;  if  aU  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not ;      if  all  A  it  not,  off  C 

l«  NOf. 

6.  4/  some  A  i*  mo/,  off  B  is  not ;  if  some  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .'.  if  some  A  w  «of, 

a//  C  is  not. 

1.  If  all  A  is  not,  some  Bis  not;  if  all  Bis  not,  some  C  is  not;  .'.  if  all  A  is  not,  some 
C  is  not. 

8.  If  some  Ait  not,  all  Bis  not;  if  some  Bis  not,  all  C  it  not;  .'.  if  some  A  is  not, 

all  C  it  not. 

9.  IftomeAis  not,  some  Bis  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not ;  .:  ifsomeAis  not, 

all  C  i*  not, 

10.  If  all  A  it  not,  all  B  it  not ;  if  tome  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not ;  .'.  if  off  A  is  not, 

some  C  is  not. 

11.  If  some  A  it  not,  some  B  is  not ;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  it  not;  .\  if  some  A  £s  not, 

tome  C  is  not. 

12.  V  some  A, t  not,  all  Bit  not;  if  some  B  is  not,  tome  C  it  not;  .:  ifsomeAis  not, 

some  C  is  not. 
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IX. 

SORITES. 

(See  p.  274.) 
(Without  order.) 

All  logicians  have  overlooked  the  Sorites  of  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Sorites  of  the  Second  or  Third  Figures,  every  term  forms  a  syllogism 
With  every  other,  through  the  one  middle  term.  In  Sorites  of  the  First  Figure, 
every  Second  term  at  most  forms  a  syllogism  with  every  other,  through  its 
relative  middle  term. 

No  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  Third  Figure,  ergo  no  one  domi- 
nant conclusion. 

Alias — In  First  Figure,  there  being  a  subordination  of  notions,  there  may 
be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles  (all,  however,  in  a  common  dependency). 
In  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  being  no  subordination  of  terms,  the  only 
Sorites  competent  is  that  by  repetition  of  the  same  middle.  In  First  Figure 
there  is  a  new  middle  term  for  every  new  progress  of  the  Sorites ;  in  Second 
and  Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  term  of  the  Sorites, 
the  intermediate  term  constituting  the  middle  term.  In  the  others,  every  two 
propositions  of  the  common  middle  term  form  a  syllogism. 

AUas — There  being  no  subordination  in  Second  and  Third  Figures  between 
the  extremes,  there,  consequently,  are  — 

1°,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle  term. 

2°,  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  term ;  any  number  of  others. 

3°,  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  term,  may  form  a  syllogism. 

4°,  No  order. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Sorites.1 

1°,  I  would  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  the  Predicate  (of  which  we 
are  hereafter  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in  general),  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Sorites ;  the  one  descending  from  whole  to  part,  —  or  ascending  from 
part  to  whole ;  the  other  proceeding  from  whole  to  whole :  of  which  last  it  is 
now  alone  requisite  to  speak.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  equal  to  a  third  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly  equal  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  all  trilateral  figure  be  identical  with  all  triangular  figure,  and  all  tri- 
angular figure  with  all  figure  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  all  figure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  all  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating,  or 
absolutely  convertible.  We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogism  of  absolute  equation. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  are  absolutely  equiva- 
lent, so  also  will  be  A  and  D.   We  may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident, 


X  InUTpoluilun  la  Ltciurn.   See  p.  274.  —  Ed. 
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have  a  Sorites  of  absolute  equivalents.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  always  to 
find  four  or  more  terms  or  notions  thus  simply  convertible.  In  geometry,  we 
may  carry  out  the  concrete  syllogism  just  stated,  by  adding  the  three  following 
propositions  :  — All  figure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  is  all  figure  which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle ;  — All  figure 
which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through 
an  angle  and  a  side,  gives  two  triangles ;  and  All  figure  which,  thus  bisected, 
gives  two  triangles,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through  two  sides,  gives  a  triangle 
and  a  quadrangle  ;  and  so  forth.  In  theology,  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  sciences.  The  following  twelve 
equivalent  concepts  constitute  at  once  a  good  example  of  such  a  Sorites,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
These  are,— 1.  Elected;  2.  Ifa/eemed;  3.  Called;  4.  Graced  with  true  repent- 
ance; 5.  With  true  faith;  6.  With  true  personal  assurance;  7.  Pardoned;  8. 
Justified;  9.  Sanctified;  10.  Endowed  with  perseverance ;  11.  Saved;  12.  Glorified. 
This  scries  could  indeed  be  amplified ;  but  I  have  purposely  restricted  it  to 
twelve.  Now,  as  All  Vie  elect  are  all  the  redeen\ed,  all  the  redeemed  all  the  called, 
all  the  called  all  the  [trufy]  penitent,  all  the  [/rtity]  penitent  all  the  [/ruty]  believ- 
ing, all  the  {truly']  believing  all  the  {truly"]  assured,  all  the  {truly}  assured  all  the 
pardoned,  all  the  pardoned  all  the  justified,  all  the  justified  all  the  sanctified,  all 
the  sanctified  all  the  perseverant,  all  Ute  perseveranl  all  the  saved,  all  the  saved 
all  the  glorified,  all  the  glorified  all  the  blest  with  life  eternal ;  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  all  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elect.  To  turn  this  affirmative 
into  a  negative  Sorites,  we  have  only  to  say,  either  at  the  beginning,  —  None 
of  the  reprobate  are  any  of  the  elect,  and,  consequently,  infer,  at  the  end,  that 
none  of  the  Idessed  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  reprobate  ;  or,  at  the  end,  — 
None  of  the  blest  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  punished,  and,  consequently, 
infer  that  none  of  the  punished  are  any  of  the  elect.  Perhaps  the  host 
formula  for  this  kind  of  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c.  This  will 
afford  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a,  b,  c — a,  b— b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a— c,  a,  b— c, 
b,  a, — which  are  all  virtually  identical  in  their  contents.  If  there  be  required 
a  formula  for  a  longer  Sorites,  wo  may  take  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
afford  us  twenty-four  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  formula  for  a  descending  or 
ascending  Sorites  is,  for  example,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f— a,  b,  c,  d,  e, — a,  b,  c,  d, — a, 
b,  c,— a,  b,— a. 

I.  —  COMPREHENSIVE  SORITE8  —  PROGRESSIVE  AKD  REGRESSIVE. 

E  D  C  B  A 


Bucephalus  :■        ,  Horse :  —  ,  Quadruped:  ■        ^Animal  ■  ,  Substance 
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II.  —  EXTENSIVE  SORITES. 


X. 

SYLLOGISM. 
I.  —  Its  Enocncehext —  Analytic  and  Synthetic  —  Order  of  Premises. 

(See  p.  281.) 

(a)  SA'O UyCBMEXT  OF  SYLLOGISM. 

(Nov.  1848.)  —  There  are  two  orders  of  enouncing  the  Syllogism,  both 
natural,  and  the  neglect  of  these,  added  to  the  not  taking  into  account  the 
Problem,  or  Question,  has  been  the  ground  why  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  has 
been  attacked  as  involving  a  petitio  principii,  or  as  a  mere  tautology.  Thus, 
Buffier  cites  the  definition  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion  what  has  been 
already  avowed  in  the  premises}    This  objection  has  never  been  put  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  But  this  may  be  answered 
either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

L  Analytically  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus,  —  Problem  or 
qwesitum,  /«  T  C?  Answer,  V  is  C;  for  T  is  M,  and  M  is  C  This  is  the 
reasoning  of  Depth.  More  explicitly  :  —  Does  T  contain  in  it  C  ?  T  contains 
in  it  C ;  for  Y  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  But  it  is  wholly  indif- 
ferent whether  we  cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example  : —  Does 
C  contain  under  itT?  C  contains  under  il  T;  for  C  contains  under  it  M,  and 
M  contains  under  it  T.* 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gressive statement.  The  whole  reasoning  forms  an  organic  unity ;  all  the  parts 
of  it  being  present  to  the  mind  at  once,  there  is  no  before  and  no  after.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  a  verbal  enouncement,  that  one  part  should  precede  and 
follow  another.  Mere,  accordingly,  the  proposition  in  which  the  reasoning  is 
absolved  or  realized,  and  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  enouncement,  has 

I  Seremde  Logiqme,  Art.  ill.  <  128.  —  Ed.  {that  good  mm  so  think),  lastly  the  major  {that 

t  I'lolo,  In  a  letter  to  DionyBitu  (Epist.2),  the  presentiments  of  divtne  mm  art  of  highest 

reverses  the  common  order  of  Syllojripm,  authority).    Platonis  Opera,  Bekker,  ix.  p.  74. 

placing  the  conclusion  first  {thnt  he  thinks  Of-  Melanchthon,  Diatettita,  L.  ill.,  Dt  Fig- 

thert  is  tomt  tens*  in  the  dead),  then  the  minor  watione,  p.  93,  ed  IM2. 
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been  styled  the  Conclusion,  is  stated  first;  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which 
it  rests,  which,  from  the  same  circumstance,  have  been  called  the  Premise  or 
Antecedent,  are  stated  last.  This  order  is  Analytic.  We  proceed  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  —  from  the  principiatum  to  the  principia.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  may  be  done  indifferently  either  in  Depth  or  Breadth ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  counter  quantities  the  grounds  or  premises  naturally 
change  their  order. 

II.  Synthetically,  —  the  only  order  contemplated  by  the  logicians  as  natural, 
but  on  erroneous  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  order  is  to  be  accounted 
natural  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  not  that  which  has  thus  been  exclu- 
sively considered.    For  — 

1°,  It  is  full  of  hitches.  There  is  one  great  hitch  in  the  separation  of  the 
conclusion  from  the  question ;  though  this  latter  is  merely  the  former  proposi- 
tion in  an  assertive,  instead  of  an  interrogative,  form.  There  is  also  at  least 
one  subordinate  hitch  in  the  evolution  of  the  reasoning. 

2°,  The  exclusive  consideration  of  this  form  has  been  the  cause  or  the  occa- 
sion of  much  misconception,  idle  disputation,  and  groundless  objection. 

(On  the  two  Methods;  tumultuary  observations,  to  be  better  arranged,  and 
corrected.) 

1°,  In  the  first  or  analytic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and  in  interest 
is  placed  first,  that  is,  the  Answer  or  Assertion,  called  on  the  other  order  the 
Conclusion. 

2°,  In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  saltus,  no  abrupt  transi- 
tion ;  all  slides  smoothly  from  first  to  last 

a)  The  question  slides  into  its  answer,  interrogation  demands  and  receives 
assertion. 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it;  and  this  is 
given  immediately  in  what,  from  the  other  order,  has  been  called  the  Antecedent 
or  Premises. 

c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  is  taken  first  in  the 
ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M;  then  M  is  compared  with  the  other. 
As  in  Breadth :  —  Does  C  contain  under  it  T  ?  C  contains  Y ;  for  C  contain* 
under  it  M,  and  M  contains  under  it  V.  In  Depth  —  Does  V  contain  in  it  C  ? 
T  contains  initC;  for  T  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  This  is  the 
first  Figure.  Second  Figure,  using  common  language :  —  /*  T  C  ?  T  is  C 
(and  C  is  T) ;  for  T  and  C  are  both  the  same  M.  Here  the  two  extremes  taken 
together  are  compared  with  M.  In  the  third  Figure  M  is  compared  with  both 
extremes  —  //(PC?   r  is  C  (and  MuT);  for  the  same  M  is  both  F  and  C. 

3°,  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  pleonastic,  nothing  anticipated. 
4°,  Nothing  begged. 

u  ,  in  tins  inrtno<i  mo  process  is  stnipit\  i  nougnt  i>  one ,  diu  to  oe  cnotincou 
it  must  be  analyzed  into  a  many.  This  order  gives  that  necessary  analysis, 
and  nothing  more. 

6°,  In  this  order,  when  assertive,  answer  is  limited  by  question ;  good  reason 
why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer  should  be  given. 

7°,  This  order  is  the  one  generally  used  by  the  mathematicians.  (See  Twes- 
ten,  Logik,  insbesondere  die  Analytic,  §  117,  p.  105,  and  below,  p.  626.  Plato 
also). 
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8°,  If  the  Quresitum  be  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  order  follows  of  course; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  qusasitum  has  followed  from  the  prevalence  of  the  other. 
If  the  qusesitum  be  stated  in  using  the  common  form,  we  must  almost  of  course 
interpolate  a  yea  or  a  no  before  proceeding  to  the  premises  in  the  common 
method  :  and  in  that  case,  the  conclusion  is  onlv  a  superfluous  recapitulation. 

•**V  ^~      »    f  ™  •  ~  mm      ^^^m^m     mmm^mrm^m  mr     mrmmmm  mr^  v  ■  i  m^r  mm     ■  "  ■       J       mm    *m-^m  W^mr      mm^^^^^^mw    m  I  mm  m 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  common  order,  all  is  contrary.  (The  numbers  cor- 
respond.) 

1°,  Iu  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reality  and  interest,  and  in  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  reasoning  exists,  comes  last ;  till  the  conclusion  is  given  we 
know  not  (at  lea-st  we  ought  not  to  know)  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2°,  In  this  order  all  is  unnatural  and  contorted  by  hitches  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions. There  is  no  connection  between  the  question  and  what  prepares  the 
answer, -the  premise.    (Show  in  detail.) 

8°,  In  this  order  all  is  pleonastic  and  anticipate.  The  premises  stated,  we 
already  know  the  conclusion.  This,  indeed,  in  books  of  Logic,  is  virtually 
admitted,  —  the  conclusion  being  commonly  expressed  by  a  therefore,  etc.  An- 
cient doctrine  of  Enthymeme  (Ulpian,  etc.),  unknown  to  oor  modern  logicians ; 
among  their  other  blunders  on  the  Enthymeme.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Logic  —  Syllogistic  —  is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion 
what  had  been  already  avowed  in  the  premises. 

4°,  On  this  order  the  objection  of  petitio  principii  stands  hitherto  unrefuted,  if 
not  unrefutable,  against  Logic.1 

5°,  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex.  The  simple  thought  is  first  mentally 
analyzed,  if  it  proceed,  as  it  ought,  from  the  quassitum;  but  this  analysis  is  not 
expressed.  Then  the  elements  are  recompoeed,  and  this  recomposition  affords 
the  synthetic  announcement  of  the  syllogism,  —  the  syllogism  being  thus  the 
superfluous  regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thug  truly 
a  synthetic ;  it  overtly  reconstructs  the  elements  which  had  been  attained  by  a 
covert  analysis.' 

6°,  In  this  method,  the  problem  hanging  loose  from  the  syllogism,  and,  in 
fact,  being  usually  neglected,  it  docs  not  determine  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures  one  of  the  two  alternative  conclusions  which,  ex  facie  syUof/i<tmif  are 
comment  in  them.  The  premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  conclusions  should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  Mem.  Coun- 
ter-practice old  and  new.  The  logicians  ought  not,  however,  to  have  ignored 
this  double  conclusion. 

7°,  See  corresponding  number. 

8°,  See  corresponding  number.' 


1  [Stewart  ( Eltmentt,  vol.  H.  eh.  8,  S  %  Works, 
vol.  Hi.  p  203.  tt  alibi)  makes  title  objection. 
Refuted  by  Ualluppi,  U*.  dt  Logiea  «  di  Meta- 
JUiea,  Lez.  i.  p.  242,  ti  s<q.) 

S  (Aristotle's  Analt/ttes  ere  in  synthetic  or- 
der;  they  proceed  from  the  id  at  pie  to  the 
compound;  the  elements  they  commence 
with  arc  gained  by  »  foregone  analysis,  which 
is  not  -expressed.  They  are  as  synthetic  as  a 
grammar  commencing  with  the  letters.  The 


meaning  of  the  term  Is  the  doctrine  showing 
how  to  analyae  or  reduce  reaMming*  to  syl- 
logisms; syllogisms  to  figure;  figure  to  mood ; 
second  and  third  figure*  to  first;  syllogi-nu 
to  |jrt)jK*ition»  and  term*:  pnijiflnition*  to 
terms;  for  of  all  these  analysis  is  said.  See 
Placet  Ortpnon,  An.  Prior,  I  cc.  2,  82,  42,  44, 
46,  pp.  128,2«1,  278,276,  278,  2sa  ] 

i  Compare  lhiKus»ion$,  p  Co2.  —  Ed. 
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A)  ORDXR  OF  PREMISES. 

Aristotle  places  the  middle  term  in  the  first  Figure  between  the  extremes, 
and  the  major  extreme  first ;  —  In  the  second  Figure  before  the  extremes,  and 
the  major  extreme  next  to  it ;  —  in  the  third  Figure,  after  the  extremes,  and 
the  minor  extreme  next  to  it. 

In  his  mode  of  enouncemcnt  this  relative  order  is  naturally  kept ;  for  he 
expresses  the  predicate  first  and  the  subject  last,  thus:  A  is  in  ail  B,  or  A  is 
predicated  o/tdl  B,  instead  of  saying  All  B  is  A. 

But  when  logicians  came  to  enounce  propositions  and  syllogisms  in  conform- 
ity to  common  language,  the  subject  being  usually  first,  they  had  one  or  other 
of  two  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  submit  they  must  to  either ;  for  they  must 
either  displace  the  middle  term  from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure, 
to  say  nothing  of  reversing  its  order  in  the  second  and  third ;  or,  if  they  kept 
it  in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure  (in  the  second  and  third  the 
Aristotelic  order  could  not  be  kept),  it  behooved  them  to  enounce  the  minor 
premise  first. 

And  this  alternative  actually  determined  two  opposite  procedures,  —  a  di£ 
ference  which,  though  generally  distinguishing  the  logicians  of  different  ages 
and  countries  into  two  great  classes,  has  been  wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  regard  the  syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured 
only  in  Extension. 

The  former  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  older  order  of 
enouncemcnt,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  state  the  minor  premise  first  in 
the  first  Figure ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discrepancy,  they  of  course  did  the  same  for 
uniformity  in  the  second  and  third.    Such  is  the  order. 

The  latter  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more  modern  order  of 
enouncemcnt,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  surrender  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  as  middle,  in  following  the  order  of  the  major  premise  first  in  all 
the  Figures. 

Fhiloponus  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  c.  iv.  §  4  (Pad an 
Division),  f.  xx.  ed.  Trincavelli. — "  This  definition  appears  to  be  of  the  extremes 
and  of  the  middle  term ;  but  is  not  It  behooves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in 
thought  an  'only;'  and  thus  will  it  be  rightly  enounced,  as  if  he  had  said:  — 
But  the  extremes  are  both  thai  which  is  only  in  another,  and  that  fn  which  another 
only  is.  For  if  A  is  [predicated]  of  all  B,  and  B  is  [predicated]  of  all  C,  it  is 
necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated  of  all  C.  This  is  the  first  syllogistic 
mood.  Two  universal  affirmatives,  inferring  a  universal  conclusion.  For  if 
B  is  in  all  C,  consequently  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  but  again  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  con- 
sequently, A  is  in  all  C,  inasmuch  as  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  is  here  said 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  concrete  example  —  Substance  of  all  animal; 
animal  of  all  man;  (there  follows)  substance  of  all  man.  And  backwards 
(&yd*a\ir).  All  man  animal;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  therefore  sulxttance. 
In  regard  to  this  figure,  it  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms  of  the  first 
mood.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic;  the  second  [middle]  is  a  subal- 
tern genus ;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle. 
But  a  conclusion  is  here  always  necessary.  Thus,  following  the  synthetic 
order,  that  is,  if  we  start  from  the  major  term,  substance  begins,  beginning  also 
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the  conclusion.  Substance  of  all  animal  (substance  stands  first) ;  animal  of  all 
man  ;  (finally  the  conclusion  commences  with  substance)  — substance  of  all  man. 
But  if  [on  the  analytic  order]  we  depart  from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man,  in 
this  case  the  conclusion  will,  in  like  manner,  begin  therewith :  All  man  animal; 
all  animal  substance  ;  all  man  substance." 

This  is  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  His  syllogisms  really  ana- 
lytic (  —  in  Depth). 

Analytic  and  SynOielic  ambiguous.   Better,  —  order  of  Breadth  and  Depth.1 


I  [Instance*  and  authorities  for  the enonnee- 
mcnt  of  Syllogism,  with  the  Minor  Premise 
stated  first: 

Alteram. 

Greeks :  —  G  regory  of  Nyssa,  Opera,  t.  ii.  p. 
012.  in  his  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  against  Man- 
ichcans,  varies.  These  very  corrupt.  Joan- 
nes Dama>ccnus  ( Dialettiea,  c.  64,  Optra,  ed. 
Lequien,  I'aris,  1712, 1. 1,  pp.65, 60)  gives  two 
Syllogisms,  one  with  minor  first.  Alelnoua, 
Dt  Dott.  Plat  L.  i.  cc.  5  and  6.  Aristotle 
often  places  minor  first.  See  Zabarella, Opera 
Logica.  D*  Quarto  Figura,  p.  124.  Vallius, 
Logira,  t.  ii.,  pp.  72,  76.  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
ander not  regular  In  stating  major  proposi- 
tions. See  in  First  Figure,  An.  Pr.  i.  c.  4. 
Aristotle  used  the  "  whole  »  only  of  the  predi- 
cate. See  Zabarella,  Tabula,  In  An  Prior,  p. 
149.  (But  see  above,  p.  648.)  Boethius, Opera, 
pp.  662.  683.  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.  i.  c  1,  sub  fine, 
nbi  Alexander,  f.  9  a.  i'biloponus,  f.  17  a.  1  11 
b.  Alexander  Aph.  In  An.  Pr.  I  ff.  9  a,  15  b. 
rblloponus,  In  An.  Pr.  i.  IT.  11  b,  20  a,  explains 
of  Greek  Peripatetics  in  this 
See. also  ff.  17  a,  18  a;  and  11, 21  a 
—  these  in  i  Fig.  —  in  II.  Fig.  23  b.  The  same 
In  Physica,  i.  c  1,  f.  2.  Themistlus,  In  An. 
Poa.  II.  c  4.  Auonymus,  De  SyUogismo,  f. 
43  a.  G  rcgorf us  A  nepony  mus,  Compend.  Phil- 
ourphier.  Syntagma,  L.  v.  CO.  1,  6,  pp.  68,  70. 
Ueorgius  Diacouua  Pachymerius,  Epit.  Log. 
tit.  iv.  cc.  1 — 4-  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrk.  Ify- 
j>otypo$.,  L.  il.  cc.  13, 14,  pp.  103, 110.  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom.  L.  rill.  Opera,  p.  784  (ed.  Syl- 
burgii).  Blemmidas,  Epitome  Logica,  c.  31,  p. 
219.  Gregorius  Trapezuntius,  Diabetica,  De 
SyiL  p.  30.  "Prima  (Figura)  est  in  qua 
medius  terminus  subjicitur  in  majore,  et  in 
minore  pnedicatur :  quamtis  tontra fieri  el  soleat 
etpouii."  A  Greek,  he  wrote  in  Italy  for  the 
Latins ;  but  refers  here  to  the  practice  of  his 
countrymen. 

Latins:  —  Cicero,  De  Fin.  ill.  8-;  iv.  18. 
Tutc.  Disp.  iii.  7 ;  v.  16,  Optra  Phil.  pp.  886, 
908,  981, 1029,  ed.Verburgii.  Jlacrobius,  Optra, 
p.  181,  Zeunil.  Seneca,  Epist.  66,  p.  368.  Apu- 
leius,  De  Habit.  Dott.  Plat.  L.  ill.  p  38,  ed. 
Elmenhorst.  Isidorus  in  Qotko/r.  Auttorts,  p. 
878.    Caaslodorus,  Diabetica,  Optra,  p.  666, 


Gener.  1660,  gires  alternative,  but  in  IValm 
xxxi.  v.  16,  gives  a  syllogism  with  minor  first. 
Munianus  Capella,  De  Septem  Anions  Ltbernli- 
bus,  allows  both  forms  for  first  Figure;  gener- 
ally makes  the  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  040). 
Boethius  (orlgo  mall),  r.  Optra,  p.  694  tt  uq. 


Mohammedans :  —  AvOroes  (enouncing  as 
we)  In  all  the  Figures,  has  minor  first  (See 
below,  p.  640  ) 

Jews :  —  Kabbi  Simeon  [truly  MalmonMe*] 
(In  Hebrew),  Logica,  per  S.  Hunsterum,  cc.  6, 
7,  Basil.  1627. 

Modern  anticipations  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Minor  Premise  should  precede  the  Major, 
Valla,  Dialectiea,  f  60  b,  etc.  Opera,  pp.  738, 
736.  Joannes  Xeomagus,  In  Trapetrmtium,  f. 
88  b.  (only  adduces  examples).  Carsmud, 
Rat.  tt  Realis  PhUatophia,  Logita,  Disp.  ix.  xvi. 
Aquinas,  Opust.  47.  (Camerarius,  Disp.  Phil. 
P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117.)  Alatedius,  Encyclopaedia, 
p.  487.  Gassendi,  Optra,  ii.  p.  413;  I.  p.  107. 
Camerariua,  Disp.  Phil.  P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117. 
Leibnite,  Opera  ii.  Para.  I.  p.  366,  Dissert,  de 
Arte  Combinatoria  (1666),  ed.  Dutens,  who  re- 
fers to  Ramus,  Gassendi,  Alcinous,  etc.  Cf. 
Nouveaur.  Essais,  L.  iv.  J  8,  p.  464,  ed.  Raspe; 
and  Locke's  Essay,  ibid.  Bulficr,  Logique,  § 
68.  Ca>sartus,  Dialeetita,  Tract,  r.  De  SyO. 
Cat.  p  198  ( first  ed.  1632).  J.  C  E.  Nora  D- 
tetta  Veritas,  etc., see  Beusch,  Systema  Logicum, 
i  647,  p.  626.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philotopaicnm, 
v.  Figura.  Hobbes, Compmtatio,  e.  iv.,  prefixes 
the  minor  (see  llallam,  Lit.  of  Ear  ope,  vol.  iii. 
c.  3,p  309,  ed.  1839).  Lambert,  Neues  Organ  an, 
i.  136,  f  226.  Bachmann,  Logik,  *  188,  pp.  202, 
226.  Hollmann,  Logica,  ^  464.  Esser,  Logikr 
\  107,  p.  210.  Krug,  Logik,  \  114,  p.  408.  Ben- 
eke,  System  dtr  Logik,  C  v.  p.  210  et  sea.  Stap- 
ulensia,  in  Sergeant's  Method  to  Science,  p.  127~ 
Facciolati  (though  be  errs  himself).  Rudiment* 
Logica,  p.  86,  P.  iii.  c.  3,  note  4,  where  Boe- 
thius, Sextus  Empiricus,  Alcinous,  etc  Ch. 
Hayne,  Essay  on  Natural  Notions,  p.  122  et 
Lamy,  Acta  Erud.,  1708,  p.  67. 

Who  have  erred  in  this  subject,  —  making 
our  order  of  enunciation  the  natural  and 
usual.     Vivos,  Centura  Yen.  Optra,  Lip. 
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IL  —  FlOCRE.  —  UXFIOCRED  AMD  FlOTJBED  StIXOOIBM. 

(a)  COSTBAST  A.VD  COMPARISON  OF  TUB  VARIOUS  KISDS  OF  FORMAL 
—  DIF FERE A'CK  OF  FIGURE  ACCWBJfTAL. 

A.  )  Unjigured  Syllogism  —  One  form  of  syllogism :  for  here  there  is  abolished, 
1°,  The  difference  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  the  terms  are  both  Subject  or 
both  Predicate,  and  may  be  either  indifferently  ;  2°,  All  order  of  the  terms,  for 
these  may  be  enounced  from  first  or  second  indifferently ;  8°,  All  difference  of 
major  or  minor  term  of  proposition,  all  duplicity  of  syllogism ;  4°,  All  difference 
of  direct  and  indirect  conclusion. 

B.  )  Figured  Sylloglmi  —  Two  forms  of  syllogism  by  different  orders  of  terms : 
First  Figure.  —  Here  the  two  forms  of  syllogism  are  possible,  each  with  its 

major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or  immediate,  its  indirect  or 
mediate,  conclusion.  These  two  various  forms  of  syllogism  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same,  differing  only  accidentally  in  the  order  of  enouncement,  inasmuch 
as  they  severally  depart  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  the  counter,  but  correl- 
ative, quantities  of^  Depth  and  Breadth,  as  from  the  containing  whole.  But,  in 
fact,  we  may  enounce  each  order  of  syllogism  [in]  either  quantity,  the  one  is 

the  more  natural  

Second  and  Third  Figures.  —  In  each  of  these  figures  there  are  possible  the 
two  varieties  of  syllogism ;  but  not,  as  in  the  first  figure,  are  these  different 
forms  variable  by  a  counter  quantity,  and  with  a  determinate  major  and  minor 
term;  for  in  each  the  extremes  and  the  middle  term  (there  opposed)  are 
necessarily  in  the  same  quantity,  being  either  always  Subject  or  always  Predi- 
cate in  the  jugation.  They  differ  only  as  the  one  extreme,  or  the  other  (what 
is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Subject  or  Predicate  in  the  conclusion. 
Indirec  t  or  Mediate  conclusions  in  these  figures  are  impossible  ;  for  the  indirect 
or  mediate  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  is  in  fact  the  direct  conclusion  of  the 
other. 

Thus  difference  of  Figure  accidental. 

If  rule  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  — 
1°,  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  the  three  terms  be,  in  any  proposition, 
subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.   Hence  difference  of  Figure  of  no  account 
in  varying  the  syllogism.   Thus  (retaining  the  subordination  of  terms),  convert 
major  proposition  in  Extension  of  first  Figure,  and  you  have  second  Figure ; 

606.  J.  G.  Yoaalu*,  D»  Nat.  Art.  Liberal.,  Logy  Rational  Notion*,  p.  128  tt  $to.   Mariotte,  Lo~ 

ica.  c.  viii.  §  9.  J.  A.  Fabriclua,  A4.  Sext.  giant.  Part  ii ,  dire.  lit.  p.  161.   Paris,  1678. 

Emp.  103.   Faociolatl,  Rudimenta  Logtta,  p.  Cbladenns,  Phil.  Dtf.  p.  18  (in  Wolf;  Phil. 

86.   Wait*,  h  Org.  Comm.,  pp.  880.  896.  Rat.  f  561)-   Caatillon,  Mem.  dr  £rWtn,  1802. 

That  Reasoning  In  Comprehensive  Quantity  Ballam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  Hi.  p  808.  Thom- 

most  natural.   Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  t  899.  p.  837.  aon  ( W.),  Outtinu  of  the  Lawt  of  Thought,  p. 

Rensch,  Systtma  Logicum,  ^  547.   £cbulze,  89.    In  reference  to  the  above,  tbe  mat  bema- 

Logik.  )  77  of  old  (1817),  »  72  of  hut  (1831)  ticiana  usually  begin  with  what  is  common  If 


edition,  holds  that  rfitfum  ds  omni,  etc.,  called  the  Minor  Premise  (an  A  —  B,  B  «=  C, 

evolved  oat  of  nota  nout,  for  mere  snbordlna-  therefore  A      C);  tnd  frequently  they  Hate 

tion  syllogisms.    Hanachlns,  in  Acta  Erud.  the  Conclusion  first  (aa  A  =  B.  for  A  —  at,  and 

1728.  p.  470.   Lamy  (B  )  In  Acta  End.  1708,  p.  M  =  B),  or,  etc.,  see  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  f  Ml, 

67.   Oldfleld,  Ettagon  Reason,  p.  246.  Valla,  and  Twee  ten,  Logik,  {  117,  p.  106;  and 

Diabetica,  L.  iii.  c.  46.   Hoffbaner,  Analytik  bert,  Ntuts  Org.  1.  f  226  ] 
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convert  minor  proposition,  and  you  have  third  Figure ;  convert  both  premises, 
and  you  have  fourth  Figure. 

2°,  Whether  one  of  the  extremes,  one  or  other  of  the  premise?,  stand  first 
or  second,  be,  in  fact,  major  or  minor  term  of  a  proposition ;  all  that  is  required 
is,  that  the  terms  and  their  quantities  should  remain  the  same,  and  that  they 
should  always  bear  to  each  other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if 
[in]  any  of  the  Figures  the  major  and  minor  terms  and  propositions  inter- 
change relation  of  subordination ;  when,  in  the  first  Figure,  you  convert  and 
transpose ;  and  when  [in]  the  other  three  Figures  (fourth  ?),  you  simply  trans- 
pose the  premises. 

Indifferent  (in  fi»t  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows.  For  of  two 
one  not  before  the  other  in  nature.  But  not  indifferent  in  either  whole,  which 
term  should  be  subject  and  predicate  of  conclusion.1 

(b)  DOOBLB  C03CLUSt08>  25"  SECOXD  AXD  THIRD  F1QURBS. 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Unjigured  Syllogism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the  notions  compared 
not  being  to  each  other  subject  and  predicate ;  consequently  the  conclusion  is 
here  necessarily  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Figured  SyllogLvn  we  must  discriminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one  extreme  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  there  is  of  course  a  determinate  major  extreme  and 
premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and  premise ;  consequently,  also, 
one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote  or  indirect,  conclusion,  —  the  latter 
by  a  conversion  of  the  former. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  figures  all  this  is  reversed.  In  these  there  is  no 
major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise,  both  extremes  being  either  subjects  or 
predicates  of  the  middle;  consequently,  in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme 
may  be  indifferently  subject  or  predicate  of  the  other,  there  are  two  indifferent 
conclusions,  that  is,  conclusions  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than 
the  other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians,  who  recognize 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  a  major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise, 
with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  whole  question  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of  the  conclu- 
sion in  the  latter  figures  depends  upon  the  distinction  in  them  of  a  major  and  a 
minor  term ;  and  it  must  be  peremptorily  decided  in  opposition  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  this  distinction  actually 
subsists.  This  was  felt  by  the  logicians;  accordingly  they  applied  themselves 
with  zeal  to  establish  this  distinction.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the  very 
multiplicity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  proved  satisfactory ;  and  this  general 
presumption  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  examination  of  these  opinions  in 
detail,  —  an  examination  which  evinces  that  of  these  opinions  there  is  no  one 
which  ought  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  five  or  six  different  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  attempted 

1  Compare  Ditauriont,  p.  653.  —  Eo. 
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to  establish  the  discrimination  of  a  major  and  minor  term  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Figures.  All  are  mutually  subversive  ;  each  is  incompetent.  Each 
following  the  first  is  in  fact  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  reason  on  which 
Aristotle  proceeded  in  this  establishment  is  at  once  ambiguous  and  insuffi- 
cient. I  shall  enumerate  these  opinions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological 
order. 

1.  That  the  major  is  the  extreme  which  lies  in  the  Second  Figure  nearer  to,  in 
the  Third  Figure  farther  from,  the  middle.  This  is  Aristotle's  definition  (An. 
Pr.,  L.  i.  cc.  5,  6).  At  best  it  is  ambiguous,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  taken 
in  different  senses  by  following  logicians;  and  in  treating  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  none,  except  an  arbitrary  sense,  can  the  one  extreme,  in  these 
figures,  be  considered  to  lie  nearer  to  the  middle  term  than  the  other.  I 
exclude  the  supj>oaitioo  that  Aristotle  spoke  in  reference  to  some  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation. 

2.  That  the  major  term  in  the  antecedent  is  that  which  is  predicate  in  the  con- 
clusion. This  doctrine  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  rejected  by 
Alexander ;  Jbut,  adopted  by  Ainmonius  and  Philoponus  (f.  17  b,  18  a,  ed. 
Trine),  lias  been  generally  recognized  by  subsequent  logicians.  Its  recognition 
is  now  almost  universal.  Yet,  critically  considered,  it  explains  nothing.  Educ- 
ing the  law  out  of  the  fact,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it  does  not 
even  attempt  to  show  why  one  being,  cither  extreme  may  not  be,  predicate  of  the 
conclusion.  It  is  merely  an  empirical,  — merely  an  arbitrary,  assertion.  The 
Aphrodisian,  after  refuting  the  doctrine,  when  the  terms  are  indefinite  (prein- 
de>ignaie),  justly  says :  "  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  terms  are  definite 
[predesignate].  For  the  conclusion  shows  as  predicate  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major,  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion."—  (An.  Pr.  f.  24  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

3.  That  the  proximity  of  an  extreme  to  the  middle  term,  in  Logic,  is  to  be  decided 
bif  the.  rrlatiee  proximity  in  nature  to  the  middle  notion  of  the  notions  compared. 
This,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  by  Herminus,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
upon  record,  being  detailed  and  refuted  at  great  length  by  the  Aphrodisian 
(f.  23  b,  24  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  required  is  often  difficult 
in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in  negative,  syllogism;  and,  besides  the 
objections  of  Alexander,  it  is  wholly  material  and  extralogical.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  opinion,  which,  obscure  in  itself,  seems  altogether  unknown  to 
our  modern  logicians. 

4.  Thai  the  major  term  in  the  Syllogism  is  the  predicate  of  the  problem  or 
question.  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Alexander  (f.  24  b) ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  first  or  second  hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averroes, 
Zabarella,  and  sundry  of  the  acuter  logicians  in  modern  times.  It  is  incompe- 
tent, however,  to  establish  the  discrimination.  Material,  it  presupposes  an 
intention  of  the  reasoner;  does  not  appear  ex  facie  sgllngismi ;  and,  at  best, 
only  shows  which  of  two  possible  quanta  —  which  of  two  possible  conclusions 
—  has  lieen  actually  carried  out.  For  it  assumes,  that  of  the  two  extremes 
either  might  have  been  major  in  the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  conclu- 
sion.. If  Alexander  had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canvassing  his  own 
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opinion  which  he  did  in  criticizing  those  of  others,  he  would  not  have  given  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  bo  untenable  doctrine. 

5.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  premise  that  in  the  order  of  enouncement  first.  This  doctrine  seems 
indicated  by  Scotus  (An.  Pr.,  L.  i.  qu.  xxiv.  §§  5,  6) ;  and  is  held  explicitly 
by  certain  of  his  followers.  This  also  is  wholly  incompetent.  For  the  order  of 
Athe  premises,  as  the  subtle  doctor  himself  observes  (/6.,qu.xxiii.  §6),  is  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  validity  of  the  consequence ;  and  if  this  external  accident  be 
admitted,  we  should  have  Greek  majors  and  minors  turned,  presto,  into  Latin 
minors  and  majors. 

6.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  premise  that  itself  most  general.  All  opposite  practice  originates  in  abuse. 
This  opinion,  which  coincides  with  that  of  ilerminus  (No.  3),  in  making  the 
logical  relation  of  terms  dependent  on  the  natural  relation  of  notions,  I  find 
advanced  in  1614,  in  the  Disputadones  of  an  ingenious  and  independent  phi- 
losopher, the  Spanish  Jesuit  Petrus  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (Disp.  Log.  et  Met.,  I., 
Disp.  x.  §§  50-55).  It  is,  however,  too  singular,  and  manifestly  too  untenable, 
to  require  refutation.  As  material,  it  is  illogical ;  as  formal,  if  allowed,  it 
would  at  best  serve  only  for  the  discrimination  of  certain  moods ;  but  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  it  would  only  subvert  the  old  without  being  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  aught  new.  It  shows,  however,  how  unsatisfactory  were  the 
previous  theories,  when  such  a  doctrine  could  be  proposed,  by  so  acute  a 
reasoner,  in  substitution.  This  opinion  has  remained  unnoticed  by  posterior 
logicians. 

The  dominant  result  from  this  historical  enumeration  is,  that,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term,  therefore  no  major  or 
minor  premise,  therefore  two  indifferent  conclusions. 

This  important  truth,  however  natural  and  even  manifest  it  may  seem  wlien 
fully  developed,  has  but  few  and  obscure  vaticinations  of  its  recognition  during 
the  progress  of  the  science.    Three  only  have  I  met  with. 

The  first  I  find  in  the  Aphrodisian  (fl  24  b)  ;  for  his  expressions  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  no  major  and  minor  term  in  the 
second  figure  (nor,  by  analog}'',  in  the  third),  was  a  doctrine  actually  held  by 
some  early  Greek  logicians.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  these  were  the 
14  ancients,"  assailed  by  Ammonius,  for  maintaining  an  overt  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  The  words  of  Alexander  are  :  — »•  Nor,  however,  can  it  be 
said  that  in  the  present  Ggure  there  is  no  major.  For  this  at  least  is  determi- 
nate, that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be  in  it  any  syllogistic 
combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the  major  term  "  (f. 
24  a.).  Demurring  to  this  refutation,  it  is,  however,  evidence  sufficient  of  the 
opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  This,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is,  indeed,  the  only 
authority  for  any  deliberate  doctrine  on  the  point. 

The  second  indication  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Dialectica  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla  (L.  iii.  c.  8 
[51]).  Valla  abolishes  the  third  figure,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  is 
limited  to  his  observations  on  the  second.  In  treating  of  Cesare  and  Cnnustres, 
which,  after  a  host  of  previous  logicians,  he  considers  to  be  a  single  mood, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  statement :  "  Neque  distinctsa  sunt,  pro- 
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positio  et  assumptio,  at  altera  major  sit,  altera  minor,  sed  quodammodo  pares; 
ideoque  sicut  ueutra  vindicat  sibi  primum  aut  secundum  locum,  ita  utraqne 
jus  habet  in  utraque  conclusione.  Verum  istis  placuit,  ut  id  quod  secundo 
loco  poneretur,  vcndicaret  sibi  conclusionem :  quod  verum  esset  nisi  semper 
gemina  esset  conclusio.  Sed  carum  dicamus  alteram  ad  id  quod  prime  loco, 
alteram  ad  id  quod  secundo  loco  positum  est  referri."  We,  therefore,  await 
the  development  of  his  doctrine  by  relation  to  the  other  moods,  Fcstino 
and  FUiroco,  which  thus  auspiciously  begins :  — "  Idem  contingit  in  reliquis 
duobus:  qui  tamen  sunt  magis  distincti."  We  are,  however,  condemned  to 
disappointment  For,  by  a  common  error,  excusable  enough  in  this  im- 
petuous writer,  he  has  confounded  singulars  (definite*)  with  particulars 
(indefinites) ;  and  thus  the  examples  which  he  adduces  of  these  moods  are, 
in  fact,  only  examples  of  Cesare  and  Camestres.  The  same  error  had  also 
been  previously  committed  (L.  iii.  c.  4).  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Valla's 
doctrine,  which  is  exclusively  founded  on  these  examples,  must  go  for  nothing ; 
for  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he  admits  more  than  the  four 
common  moods,  identifying,  indeed,  the  two  first,  by  admitting  in  them  of 
a  double  conclusion.  We  cannot,  certainly,  infer  that  he  ever  thought  of 
recognizing  a  particular,  an  indefinite,  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition. 

The  third  and  last  indication  which  I  can  adduce  is  that  from  the  Method  to 
Science  of  John  Sergeant,  who  has,  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books  (too  suc- 
cessfully), concealed  his  name  under  the  initials  "J.  S."  He  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  and,  from  1G65,  an  active  religious  controversialist;  whilst,  as  a  philos- 
opher, in  his  ldta  Philosophize  Cartesiana,  a  criticism  of  Descartes,  in  his  Solid 
Philosophy,  a  criticism  of  Locke,1  in  his  Metaphysics,  and  in  the  present  work, 
he  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  independence,  mingled,  no 
doubt,  with  many  untenable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  paradoxes.  His  works, 
however,  contain  genius  more  than  enough  to  have  saved  them,  in  any  other 
country,  from  the  total  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  this,  —  where, 
indeed,  they  probably  never  were  appreciated.  His  Method  to  Science  (a 
treatise  on  Logic)  was  published  in  1696,  with  a  44  Preface,  dedicatory  to  the 
learned  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  extending  to  sixty-two  pages.  But, 
alas !  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  his  philosophical  books  is  to  be  found  in  the 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Methwl,  which  treats  of  Discourse,  after  speaking 
of  the  first,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  44  only  right  figure  of  a  syllogism,"  we  have  the 
following  observations  on  the  second  and  third:  — 44 §  14.  Wherefore  the  other 
two  figures  [he  docs  not  recognize  the  fourth]  are  unnatural  and  monstrous. 
For,  since  nature  has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  between  them ;  it  is  against  nature  and  reason  to  place  it 
either  above  them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  they  call  the  second  figure,  or  under 
them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  figure  they  call  the  third. 

44  §  15.  Hence  no  determinate  conclusion  can  follow,  in  either  of  the  last 


1  Sergeant  is  an  Intelligent  antagonist  of 
both  these  philosophers,  and  1  hare  elsewhere 
had  occasion  lo  quote  him  aa  the  first  and 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  JEwajr  oh  Hu- 


man Undrrttamiinf.  In  certain  Ticws  he  an- 
ticipates Kant ;  and  Pope  has  evidently  taken 
from  his  brother  Catholic  the  hint  of  some  of 
his  most  celebrated  thoughts. 
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figures,  from  the  disposal  of  the  parts  in  the  syllogisms.  For  since,  as  appears 
(§  18),  the  extreme  which  is  predicated  of  the  middle  term  in  the  major,  has 
thence  a  title  to  be  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  above  the 
middle  term,  which  is  the  predicate,  or  above  the  other  extreme  in  the  minor,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  middle  term  be  twice  above  or  twice  below  the  other  two 
terms  in  the  premises,  that  reason  ceases;  and  so  it  is  left  indifferent  which  of 
the  other  terms  is  to  be  subject  or  predicate  in  the  conclusion ;  and  the  inde- 
terminate conclusion  follows,  not  from  the  artificial  form  of  the  syllogism,  but 
merely  from  the  material  identity  of  all  the  three  terms ;  or  from  this,  that 
their  notions  are  found  in  the  same  .Ens.  Wherefore,  from  these  premises  [in 
the  second  figure], 

Some  laudable  thing  i$  [all]  virtue, 
[All]  courtesy  is  a  virtue  ; 

or,  from  these  [in  the  third], 

[All]  virtue  is  [some]  laudable, 
Some  virtue  is  [all]  courtesy; 

the  conclusion  might  either  be, 

There/ore,  [all]  courtesy  is  [some]  laudable, 

So  that,  to  argue  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awkward  figures,  is 
not  to  know  certainly  the  end  or  conclusion  we  aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt 
at  no  determinate  mark,  since  no  determinate  conclusion  can  in  that  case  fol- 
low.-   (P.  232.) 

Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet  Sergeant  would  abolish  the  second  and  third 
figures,  as  petitory  and  unnatural,  as  merely  material  corruptions  of  the  one 
formal  first.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  all  the  figures  as  equally  necessary, 
natural,  and  formal.  But  we  agree  in  this :  both  hold  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  figures,  there  is  a  twofold  and  indifferent  conclusion ;  howbeit,  the  one 
makes  this  a  monstrosity  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of  the 
syllogistic  form.  Therefore,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong  in  his  premises, 
and  "  shooting  his  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark,"  I  must  needs  allow  that  he 
has,  by  chance,  hit  the  bull's  eye.  I  have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the 
quantifications  required  to  restore  and  show  out  the  formality  of  his  examples. 
On  my  scheme  of  notation,  they  stand  as  follows : 
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m.  —  Histokical  Notices  Rkgardino  Figure  of  Stllooisx.  • 

(a)  ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle ;  Figures  and  Terms  of  Syllogism,  Prior  Analytics \  8. 1.  ch.  iv. 

First  Figure,  ch.  iv. — §  2.  "When  three  terms  [or  notions]  hold  this  mutual 
relation,  —  that  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  whilst  the  middle  is  or  is  not 
in  the  whole  first,  —  of  these  extremes  there  results  of  necessity  a  perfect 
syllogism.1 

§  3.  "  By  middle  term  [B  (B)]  I  mean  that  which  itself  is  in  another  and 
another  in  it ;  and  which  in  position  also  stands  intermediate.  I  call  extreme 
both  that  which  is  itself  in  another  [the  minor],  and  tltat  in  which  another  is 
[the  major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  will  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  of  all  C. 

§  10.  "  I  call  that  the  major  extreme  [A  (A)]  in  which  the  middle  is;  the 
minor  [V  (C)]  that  which  lies  under  the  middle." 

Second  Figure,  ch.  y.  —  §  1.  "When  the  same  [predicate  notion]  inheres  in 
all  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in  none  of  both  [the  sub- 
ject notions],  —  this  I  denominate  the  Second  Figure. 

§  2.  "  The  middle  [M  (M)]  in  this  figure  I  call  that  which  is  predicated  of 
both  [notions]  ;  the  extremes,  the  [notions]  of  which  the  middle  is  said.  The 
major  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards  the  middle ;  the  minor  [H  (O)],  that 
from  the  middle  more  remote. 

§  8.  "  The  middle  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the  first  in 
position"— 


Third  Figure,  ch.  vi.  —  §  1.  "When  in  the  same  [subject  notion]  one 
[predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  another  in  none  of  it,  or  when  both  inhere  in 
all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  figure  I  call  the  Third. 

§  2.  "  In  this  [figure]  I  name  the  middle,  (hat  of  which  both  [the  other  terms] 
are  predicated ;  the  extremes,  the  predicates  themselves.  The  major  extreme 
[D  (P)]  i»  that  farther  from,  the  minor  [P  (Q)]  that  nearer  to,  the  middle. 


1  Ch.  ir.  S  2  —This  definition  of  the  Flrtt 
Figure  (founded  on  the  rules  De  Omni  and  de 
Nullo)  applies  only  to  the  universal  moods, 
but,  of  these,  only  to  those  legitimate  and 
useful,  —  liar  barm  and  Celarent.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  inadequate,  but  not  superfluous. 

Aristotle  uses  I  he  phrase  "  to  be  In  all  or  in 
the  whole,"  both  with  reference  to  extension, 
—  for  the  lower  notion  B,  at  contained  under 


the  all  or  whole  of  the  higher  notion  A  ;  and 
with  reference  to  comprehension,  — for  the 
higher  notion  A  as  contained  in  the  all  or 
whole  of  the  lower  notiou  B.  lu  the  former 
sense,  which  with  Aristotle  Is  the  more  usual, 
and.  In  fnct,  the  only  one  contemplated  by 
the  logicians,  there  is  al*o  to  be  observed  a 
diotinction  between  the  lubeaion  and  the  pre- 
dication of  the  attribute. 
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t     §  3.  "  The  middle  [5  (R)]  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the 
last  in  position," 

[As,n  P  I 

P  Q 

2  R  J 

«•••••• 

Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  i.  c.  23,  §  7. 

General  Theory  of  Figure.  —  "  If,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reasoning]  to 
take  some  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [extreme  terms] ;  this  is 
possible  in  three  ways.  For  we  predicate  either  [the  extreme]  A  of  [the 
middle]  C,  and  [the  middle]  C  of  [the  extreme]  B ;  or  [the  middle]  C  of  both 
[extremes] ;  or  both  [extremes]  of  [the  middle]  C.  These  are  the  [three] 
Figures  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  through  one  or  other 
of  the  Figures  every  syllogism  must  be  realized."1 

ft j  and  (e)  -  ALBXAXDSS  AJfD  BRRMUrUS. 

Alexander,  In  An.  Pr.,  f.  23  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  v.  Aristotle.  —  "  <  The  middle  extreme  is  that  which  lies 
towards  the  middle,' 

§  2.  "  But  it  is  a  question,  whether  in  the  Second  Figure  there  be  by  nature 
any  major  and  minor  extreme,  and  if  there  be,  by  what  criterion  it  may  be 
known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  connect  with  the  middle  term  whichsoever 
extreme  we  choose,  this  we  may  always  call  the  major.  And  as  negative  con- 
clusions only  are  drawn  in  this  figure,  universal  negatives  being  also  mutually 
convertible,  it  follows,  that  in  universal  negatives  the  one  term  has  no  better 
title  to  be  styled  major  than  the  other,  seeing  that  the  major  term  is  what  is 
predicated,  whilst  both  are  here  indifferently  predicable  of  each  other.  In 
universal  affirmatives,  indeed,  the  predicate  is  major,  because  it  has  a  wider 
extent;  and  for  this  reason,  such  propositions  arc  not  [simply]  convertible ;  so 
that  here  there  is  by  nature  a  major  term  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  universal 
negatives. 

"  Ilerminus  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  Second  Figure, 

[1°.]  "  If  both  the  extremes,  of  which  the  middle  is  predicated,  be  homoge- 
neous [or  of  the  same  genus],  the  major  term  is  that  most  proximate  to  the 
geuus  common  to  the  two.  For  example :  If  the  extremes  be  bird  and  man  ; 
bird  lying  nearer  to  the  common  genus  [animal]  than  man,  as  in  its  first 
division,  bird  is  thus  the  major  extreme ;  and,  in  general,  of  homogcueous 
terms,  that  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  common  genus  is  the  major. 

[2°.]  "  But  if  the  terms  be  equally  distant  from  the  common  genus,  as  horse 
and  man,  we  ought  to  regard  the  middle  predicated  of  them,  and  consider  of 

1  Aristotle  here  varies  the  notation  by  let-  notation  might  appear  to  indicate)  that  the 

ters  of  the  three  syllogistic  terms,  mnkiug  C  middle  term  was  a  notion  in  the  First  Figure, 

(T)  st mid  for  the  middle  term,  A  and  B  for  necessarily  intermediate  between  the  two  ex- 

tbe  two  extremes.   This  h«  did,  perhaps,  to  tremes,  in  the  8econd  anperior,  in  the  Third 

prevent  It  being  supposed  (what  his  previous  interior,  to  them. 
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which  [term]  it  is  predicated  through  [that  term]  itself,  and  of  which  through 
some  other  predicate ;  and  compare  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of 
another  with  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of  [the  term]  itself.  And  if 
that  through  which  [the  middle]  is  predicated  of  another  (vix.  the  one  extreme) 
be  nearer  [than  the  other  extreme]  to  the  common  genus,  that  [extreme]  of 
which  [lor  ravrmv  ob,  I  read  tovtw  ©5]  the  middle  is  [mediately]  predicated, 
from  its  closer  propinquity  to  the  common  genus,  rightly  obtains  the  title  of 
major.  For  example :  If  the  extremes  be  horse  and  tnan,  rational  being  predi- 
cated of  them,  —  negatively  of  horse,  affirmatively  of  man  ;  seeing  that  rational 
'  is  not  of  itself  denied  of  horse,  but  because  horse  is  irrational,  whereas  rational 
is  of  itself  affirmed  of  man,  horse  is  nearer  than  man  to  their  common  genus 
animal ;  horse  will,  therefore,  be  the  major  extreme,  though  man  be  no  further 
removed  than  horse  from  its  proper  genus.  And  this,  because  that  through 
which  the  predicate  [i.  «.  the  middle]  is  predicated  of  this  last,  as  being 
irrational,  is  greater ;  for  rational  is  not  denied  of  horse  qua  horset  whilst  it  is 
affirmed  of  man  qua  man. 

[3°.]  "  But  if  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  under  different  genera, 
that  is  to  be  considered  the  major  term,  which  of  the  two  holds  the  nearer  of 
its  own  genus.  For  instance:  If  aught  be  predicated  of  color  and  man, color 
is  the  major  extreme  ;  for  color  stands  closer  to  quality  than  man  to  substance  : 
as  man  is  an  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  color. 

[4°.]  "  Finally,  if  each  be  equally  remote  from  its  proper  genus,  we  must 
consider  the  middle,  and  inquire  of  which  term  it  is  predicated  through  [that 
term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  something  else;  and  if  that,  through  which 
the  middle  is  predicated  of  another  [i.  e.,  one  extreme],  be  nearer  to  iis  proper 
genus,  and  if  through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  terra,  this 
term  is  to  be  deemed  the  major.  For  example:  If  the  terms  be  white  and 
man,  the  one  being  an  individual  species  in  (/ualitu,  the  other  in  substance; 
and  if  rational  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  man,  negatively  of  white;  the 
affirmation  is  made  in  regard  to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of 
white,  not  as  white,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  substance  inanimate  than  man  to  [substance}  animate,  on  that  account, 
white  is  the  major  term  in  preference  to  man."    [So  far  Hcrminus.] 

"  But  to  reason  thus,  and  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  a  major  term  by  nature, 
in  the  Second  Figure,  is  a  speculation  which  may  be  curious,  but  is  not  true. 
[I  read  irpht  vf .] 

[1°.]  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  given  terms,  not  in  them* 
selves,  but  in  relation  to  others,  in  which  the  predicated  term  does  not  inhere ; 
the  major  term  will  be  always  found  in  the  negative  proposition.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  major  is  always  equal  to  the  middle  term ;  since,  whether  it  be  thus  or 
thus  taken  from  the  commencement,  or  be  so  made  by  him  who  denies  it,  the 
negative  major  will  still  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  middle  term.  For  the  mid* 
die  does  not  inhere,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  inhere.  Wherefore,  its  repug- 
nant opposite  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the  repugnant  opposite  of  the  middle 
is  equal  to  the  middle.  And  this,  either  through  the  middle  itself,  or  through 
another  notion  of  wider  extent ;  as  when  rational  is  denied  of  something  through 
inanimate.   For  there  is  here  an  equalization  through  irrational,  through  which 
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t  rational  is  negatively  predicated  of  home.  For  either  the  middle  is  equal  to 
this  of  which  it  is  denied,  or  [I  read  for  4j  it  is  less;  as  when  through  inani- 
mate, rational  is  denied  of  aught  For  inanimate  is  equal  to  animate,  under 
which  is  rational,  a  notion  greater  than  that  other  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  For 
since  the  affirmative  predicate  is  greater  than  its  subject,  of  which  the  middle  is 
denied  or  not  affirmed ;  and  since  the  reason  why  the  middle  is  denied  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  middle  itself,  which  middle,  again,  in  an  affirmative 
proposition,  is  greater  than  its  subject ;  —  on  these  accounts  a  negativo  propo- 
sition is  always  greater  than  an  affirmative.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle  himself 
says  that  a  negation  is  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [proposition] ;  for  the  second 
syllogism  in  this  figure  [Camestres]  has  as  its  minor  premise  a  universal 
negative. 

[2°.]  "  Further,  why  in  the  case  of  negatives  alone  should  explanation  or 
inquiry  be  competent,  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  negative  predication, 
seeing  that  in  the  case  of  affirmatives  the  reason  is  equally  an  object  of  inquiry  ? 
For  rational  is  predicated  of  man,  of  itself,  indeed,  but  not  primarily,  that  is, 
not  inasmuch  as  he  is  man,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational ;  so  that  if  rational 
[be  denied]  of  horse  through  irrational,  still  these  are  both  branches  of  the 
same  division.  By  this  method,  assuredly,  no  major  can  be  ever  found. 
"Wherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  this  way,  to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  the  major 
of  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  affirmation 
and  negation  are  equally  compatible  with  the  major  term ;  so  that  whatsoever 
term  has  by  the  forementioned  method  been  found  major,  the  same,  taken 
either  as  major  or  minor,  will  effectuate  a  syllogistic  jugation ;  which  being 
competent,  there  is  no  longer  any  major  [or  minor]  in  this  figure.  For  the 
problem  is  to  find  not  a  major  term  absolutely,  but  one  of  this  figure."  [So 
much  touching  Herminus.] 

[3°.]  "  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  unconditionally 
to  be  called  the  major  term  which  stands  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  For 
neither  is  this  manifest ;  if  left  indefinite  [preindesignate],  the  same  term  will 
bold  a  different  relation,  tbdugh  a  conversion  of  the  universal  negative ;  so 
that  what  is  now  the  major,  may  be  anon  the  minor.  We  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  constitute  the  same  term  both  major  and  minor.  Naturally  there  is  in 
negative  propositions  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclusion,  ought  we  to 
make  out  the  major  at  all.  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  term  is  defined 
[predesignate].  For  the  conclusion  shows,  as  predicate,  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Nor,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this 
at  least  is  determinate,  —  that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be 
[in  it]  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the 
major  term. 

[4°.]  "  But,  in  the  Second  Figure,  which  of  the  terms  is  to  be  deemed  the 
major  ?  That  is  to  be  deemed  the  major,  and  to  be  placed  first,  which  in  the 
problem  [question  or  quantum]  we  intend  to  demonstrate,  and  which  we 
regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one  who  reasons,  first  of  all  determines  with 
himself  what  it  is  he  would  prove;  and  to  this  end  he  applies  his  stock  of 
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suitable  propositions ;  for  no  one  atambles  by  chance  on  a  conclusion.  The 
notion,  therefore,  proposed  as  predicate  in  the  problem  to  be  proved,  is  to  be 
constituted  the  major  term ;  for  although  the  proposition  be  converted,  and  the 
notion  thereby  become  the  subject,  still,  in  what  we  proposed  to  prove,  it 
[actually]  was,  and,  therefore  [virtually],  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even 
if  there  be  drawn  another  conclusion,  we  convert  it ;  so  that,  to  us  who  prove 
and  syllogize  and  order  terms,  that  always  stands  as  the  major.  For  major  and 
minor  are  not,  in  negative  syllogisms,  regulated  by  their  own  nature,  but  by 
the  intention  [of  the  reasoner]  to  conclude.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is 
the  predicate  in  the  problem,  is  also  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion." 

Alexander  on  Prior  Analytics,  L.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  30  a.  ed.  Aid. 

(Third  Figure.)  .  .  .  This  is  the  Third  Figure,  and  holds  the  last  place 
because  nothing  universalis  inferred  in  it,  and  because  sophistical  syllogisms 
chiefly  affect  this  figure  with  their  indefinite  and  particular  conclusions.  But 
the  sophistical  are  the  last  of  all  syllogisms.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  while 
both  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  take  their  origin  from  the  First  of  the 
two,  the  Third  is  engendered  of  the  inferior  premise.  For  the  minor,  qua 
minor,  \a  the  inferior  premise,  and  holds  reasonably  a  secondary  place  [the 
conversion  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  first  figure  giving  the  second  figure]. 

F.  30  b.  (Darapti).  "The  first  syzygy  in  this  figure  is  of  two  universal 
affirmatives  [Darapti].  But  it  may  be  asked  —  Why,  whilst  in  the  second 
figure  there  are  two  syllogistic  conjugations,  having  one  of  the  premises  a 
universal  affirmative,  the  other  a  universal  negative  (from  having,  now  their 
major,  now  their  minor,  as  a  universal  negative  proposition  converted), —  why, 
in  the  third  figure,  there  is  not,  in  like  manner,  two  syllogistic  combinations  of 
two  universal  affirmatives,  since  of  these  either  the  major  or  the  minor  propo- 
sition is  convertible  ?  Is  it  tliat  in  the  second  figure,  from  the  propositions 
being  of  diverse  form  [quality],  the  commutation  of  a  universal  negative  into 
something  else  by  conversion  is  necessary,  this  being  now  the  major,  now  the 
minor,  and  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  ?  In  the  third 
figure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  two  universal  affirmatives,  the  position 
[relation]  of  the  propositions  (for  they  are  similar  in  character  and  position)  is 
not  the  cause  of  one  being  now  converted,  now  another ;  the  cause  lying  in  us, 
not  the  j ligation.  Wherefore,  the  one  or  other  being  similarly  convertible, 
inasmuch  as  the  position  [relation]  of  the  two  propositions  is  the  same ;  the 
one  which  affords  the  more  important  probation  is  selected,  and  hereby  is 
determined  the  syllogistic  jugation.  Moreover,  the  differences  of  syllogism 
[moods]  in  each  figure  are  effected  by  the  differences  among  their  j ligations, 
not  by  those  among  their  probations.  Thus  that  the  combination  of  proposi- 
tions is  syllogistic  [or  valid],  is  proved  by  conversion  and  reductio  ad  impoAtibile, 
also  by  exposition.  But  from  this  circumstance  there  does  not  emerge  a  plu-  • 
rality  of  syllogisms  [moods].  For  the  different  probations  [are  not  valid  from 
such  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation  from  which  they  are  inferred, 
so  that  one  jugation  of  two  universal  affirmatives  may  constitute,  in  the  third 
figure,  a  single  syllogism  [mood],  howbeit  the  probations  are  different ;  inas- 
much as  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  propositions  can  be  converted." 
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w-riiaoposvs. 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  I  4,  §  i.  f.  1 7  a,  ed. 
Trincavelli,  1536. 

44  The  Predicate  is  always  better  than  the  subject,  because  the  predicate  is, 
for  the  most  part,  more  extensive  (•»!  »a«W)  than  the  subject,  and  because  the 
subject  is  analogous  to  the  matter,  the  predicate  to  the  form  ;  for  the  matter  is 
the  subject  of  the  forms.  But  when  the  middle  term  is  predicated  of  the  two 
extremes,  or  is  the  subject  of  both,  in  this  case  it  is  not  properly  intermediate. 
But,  howbeit,  though  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still  preferable  to 
be  the  predicate  than  to  be  the  subject.  On  this  ground,  that  is  called  the 
first  figure,  the  middle  term  of  which  preserves  its  legitimate  order,  being 
subject  of  the  one  extreme,  and  predicate  of  the  other.  The  second  figure  is 
that  in  which  the  middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  whit  h  it  occu- 
pies the  tetter  position  of  those  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure  is  that  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  subjected  to  the  two  extremes ;  here  obtaining  only 
the  lotcest  |>osition.  Wherefore,  in  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  delineated 
on  a  level  with  the  extremes;  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  above,  and  in 
the  third  below,  them."1 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  f.  17  a,  ed.  Trinca- 
velli,  1536. 

Syllogistic  Figures  in  general. — "We  must  premise  what  is  the  Major 
Proposition  of  the  Syllogism,  and  what  the  Minor.  But  to  understand  this, 
we  mast  previously  be  aware  what  are  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it 
is  possible  to  define  these,  both,  in  common,  as  applicable  to  all  the  three 
figures,  and,  in  special,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  the  latter  relation, 
that  is,  regarding  specially  the  first  figure,  the  Major  Term  is  that  irhich  consti- 
tutes the  Predicate,  the  Minor  that  tchich  constitutes  the  Subject,  of  the  Middle,  so 
far  as  limited  to  the  first  figure.  But  since  in  neither  of  the  other  figures  do 
the  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  definite  (?)  relation  to  the  middle  term, 
it  is  maniiest  that  this  determination  is  inapplicable  to  them.  We  roust,  there- 
fore, employ  a  rule  common  to  all  the  three  figures;  to  wit,  that  the  major 
term  is  that  predicated,  the  minor  that  subjected,  in  the  conclusion.  Thus,  the 
Major  Projtosition  is  the  one  containing  the  Major  Term  :  the  Minor  Proposition 
the  one  containing  the  Minor  Term.    Examples:    Of  the  First  Figure,  —  Man 

[w]  animal  ;  animal,  substance ;  there/ore,  man,  substance  Of  the 

Second,  —  Aninutl  [is  predicated]  of  all  man;  animal  of  no  stone ;  man,  there- 

Whftlter  theae  diagrams  apcend  liiglicr  than 
Am moii I uk  doe*  not  appear;  for  they  are 
probably  not  the  constructions  referred  to  by 
Aristotle;  and  uooe  are  given  by  the  Apbro- 
disian  in  hia  original  text,  though  liberally 
supplied  by  hia  Lai  In  translator.  The  dia* 
grama  of  Ammoniux  were  long  generally  em- 
ployed. By  Neomagua,  1683  ( /*  Ttap*tuntii 
DiaUct ,  f  35),  they  are  moat  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  Faber  Stapuleuala.  [boa  further, 
Ditamiont,  p.  670. -Ed.  J 


1  Ammoniua,  or  Philoponus,  here  mani- 
festly relent  to  the  diagram*  representing  the 
three  figure*,  and  accommodated  to  Aris- 
totle's three  tela  of  lettera,  noting  the  three 
thus: 


«  P  7      M      *  r 
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fort,  of  no  stone  Of  the  Third,  —  Some  stone  is  white;  all 


First  Figure.  — F.  19  b,  59;  Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  8.  *•  *  But  I  call  that  the 
middle  term  which  itself  is  in  another,  and  another  in  it;  and  which  in  position 


"  This  definition  of  the  middle  term  is  not  common  to  the  three  figures,  but 

limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.    For,  etc  But,  if  there 

be  a  certain  difference  in  species  between  the  middle  terms  of  the  three 
figures,  they  have  likewise  something  in  common ;  to  wit,  that  the  middle  term 
is  found  twice  in  the  premises,  throughout  the  three  figures ;  which  also  in 
position  is  middle.  For  Aristotle  wishes  in  the  Diagraph  {i*  cSnf,  ry  Mm^a*?) 
to  preserve  the  order  of  intermediacy,  so  that,  placing  the  three  terms  in  a 
straight  line,  we  assign  the  middle  place  to  the  middle  term.  [?] 

Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  4.  *"  But  [1  call]  the  extreme*  both  that  which  is  in  another, 
and  that  in  which  another  is.  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all 
C,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  also  be  predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previ- 
ously said  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  [predicated]  of  all' " 

"  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  [perfect]  definition  of  the  extremes  and 
of  the  middle  term.  But  it  is  not;  for  it  behooves  us  to  sub-understand,  in 
addition,  the  word  only;  and  thus  the  definition  will  rightly  run,  —  But  [I  call] 
the  extremes,  both  that  which  is  in  another  [minor],  and  that  in  which  another 
is  [major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessary 
that  A  be  predicated  of  all  C. 

44  This  the  first  syllogistic  mood  is  of  two  affirmative  universale  collecting  an 
affirmative  conclusion.  For  if  B  inheres  in  all  C,  C  is,  consequently,  a  part  of 
B.  But  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  A  therefore,  also,  inheres  in  all  C,  C  being  a  part 
of  B.  The  reasoning  will  be  plainer  in  material  examples  —  as  substance  [is 
predicated]  of  all  animal;  animal  of  all  man;  and  there  is  inferred  substance 
of  all  man  ;  and  conversely,  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance ;  there- 
fore, all  man  substance. 

"  But  it  is  manifest  bow,  in  this  figure,  the  term  of  the  first  mood  [Barbara] 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  first  is  the  most  general,  and  the  second  the  subaltern, 
genus ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle.  The  con- 
clusion ought  always  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  if,  proceeding  synthetically,  we 
commence  by  the  major  term  [and  proposition],  substance  begins ;  wherefore  it 
also  leads  the  way  in  the  conclusion.  [Tliere  is  predicated]  substance  of  all 
animal  (here  substance  commences)  ;  animal  of  all  man  ;  whilst  the  conclusion 
again  commences  with  substance,  — substance  of  all  man.  But  if  we  start  from 
the  minor  term  [and  proposition],  as  from  man,  with  this  also  the  conclusion 
will  commence  ;  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  substance. 

"  Aristotle  takes  the  terms  A,  B,  C ;  and,  from  the  relation  of  the  letters,  he 
manifests  to  us  the  order  of  the  first  figure.  The  major  term  he  calls  A, 
because  A  stands  first  in  order ;  the  minor  term  C  ;  and  the  middle  term  B ;  as 
B,  in  its  order,  follows  A,  and  precedes  C. 

"  It  is  plain  that  the  terms  may  possibly  be  coadequate  [and  therefore  recip- 
rocating]; as  receptive  of  science  —  risible  —  man  ;  for  all  man  is  rioible;  all 
risible  is  receptive  of  science;  therefore,  all  man  is  receptive  of  science.'' 
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F.  23  b,  Aristotle,ch.  5,  §  2,  Second  Figure.  " »  The  major  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  nearer  to  the  middle;  the  minor,  that  which  lies  farther  from  the 
middle.' 

"  In  place  of  more  akin  and  more  proximate  to  the  middle ;  not  in  position, 
but  in  dignity.  For  since,  of  the  terms,  the  middle  is  twice  predicated,  while, 
in  the  conclusion,  the  major  is  once  predicated,  but  the  minor  not  even  once 
predicated;  [consequently]  that  which  is  once  predicated  will  be  the  more 
proximate  to  that  which  is  twice  predicated,  that  is,  to  the  middle,  than  that 
which  is  not  even  once  predicated.  Wherefore,  we  ehall  hear  him  [Aristotle], 
in  the  Third  Figure,  calling  the  minor  the  term  more  proximate  to  the  middle 
on  account  of  their  affinity,  for  they  are  both  subjects,  while  he  calls  the  major 
term  the  more  remote.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  (t?j 
Karaypwpp)  the  major  term  should  be  placed  closer  to  the  middle,  and  l he  minor 
farther  off.  Hut  the  major  extreme  in  this  figure,  the  two  premises  being  uni- 
versal, exists  not  by  nature  but  by  position,  for  the  first  of  the  extremes  which 
you  meet  with  as  a  subject  in  the  second  figure,  —  this  is  the  minor  extreme, 
the  other  is  the  major.  So  in  the  example — All  man  an  animal ;  no  plant 
animal ;  thrrcfore,  no  man  plant.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  commence- 
ment from  plant,  this  becomes  the  minor  term,  and  man  the  major  ;  as,  no  plant 
animal;  all  man  animal;  no  plant,  thwfwe,  man.  Consequently  the  major 
and  minor  terms  exist  in  these  examples  only  by  position,  not  by  nature. 
If,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  be  particular,  the  major  and  the 
minor  terms  are  then  determined  ;  for  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  universal 
is  the  major." 

Aristotle.  —  §3.  "'The  middle  is  placed  external  to  [not  between]  the 
extremes,  and  first  in  position.' 

4'  The  middle  term  passes  out  of  what  is  properly  the  middle  position ;  it  is 
also  placed  out  of  or  external  to  the  extremes  ;  but  either  above  these  or  below. 
But  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  1m?  predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  first  in 
position  :  if  below,  so  as  to  be  subjected,  it  is  called  second.  Wherefore,  hore, 
as  predicate  of  both  premises,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  first ;  for  if  it  bo 
placed  above,  it  is  first  in  position,  and  in  being  apart  from  the  extremes,  it  is 
placed  without  them." 

Aristotle,  eh.  C,  §  2-  Third  Figure,  f  27  b.  "  4  The  major  extreme  is  that 
more  remote  from,  the  minor  is  that  more  proximate  to,  the  middle.' 

"  The  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle,  and  in  the 
conclusion ;  but  the  minor  once  only,  and  that  of  the  middle,  for  it  is  subjected 
to  the  major  in  the  conclusion  ;  the  middle  alone  is  subjected,  never  predicated. 
When  he,  therefore,  says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle, 
he  means  the  term  always  predicate  is  in  affinity  more  remote  from  that  which 
is  never  predicate,  but  always  subject.  And  that  which  is  never  subject  is 
the  major  and  more  proximate  term ;  that  again,  which  is  now  subject,  now 
predicate,  is  the  minor." 

(c)  XARTtAXUS  CAPELLA.  I 

Martianus  Capella,  Dc  Scpicm  Artibxu  Liberalihus,  L.  iv.  Dc  Diabetica,  in 
1  Flourished  A.  C  467,  rwww;  474,  Tennemann. 
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capite,  Quid  sil.Predicativus  SyUogismus,  p.  127,  ed.  Grotii;  p.  88,  ed.  Basil. 
1532. 

"  Hujus  generis  ties  forms  [figure]  sunt 

"  Prima  est,  in  qua  deelarativa  [pnedicatum]  particula  raperioris  sumpti, 
scquentis  efficitur  subjectiva  [subject ucu] ;  aut  subjectiva  superioris,  deelarativa 
sequentis.  Deelarativa  superioris  fit  subjectiva  sequent!*,  ut  Omnia  voluptas 
bonum  est;  omne  fronton  utile  est;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  utilis  est.  Subjectiva 
superioris  fit  deelarativa  sequentis,  si  boc  modo  velis  convertere :  Omne  bonum 
utile  est ;  omnis  voluptas  bonum  est;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  utilis  est." 

In  First  Form  or  Figure,  notices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect  moods,  — 
reflexion  ;  and,  in  the  second  and  third,  the  usual  number  of  moods.1 

In  Second  Figure — "Hie  refiexione  si  utaris,  alius  modus  non  efficitur, 
quoniara  de  utrisque  subjectivis  fit  illatio."  He  seems  to  hold  that  two  direct 
conclusions  are  competent  in  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Second  Figure  he  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus:  —  uOmne  jus- 
tum  honest um ;  nullum  turpe  honest um  ;  nullum  igitur  justum  turpe  ;  "  but  some- 
times (once)  thus,  —  "  Nullum  igitur  turpe  justum." 

In  Third  Form  or  Figure  generally  (six  times)  thus,  as — 11  Omne  justum 
honestum;  omne  justum  bonum;  quoddam  igitur  honestum  bonum;"  but  some- 
time:* fonci'1  as  " Quoddam  inilur  bonum  honestum." 

CO  ismoRus. 

Isidorus,  Originum,  L.  i.  c.  28.  De  Sgllogismis  Dialecticis.  Opera,  p.  20 
(1617)  ;  in  Gothofred.  Auctores,  p.  878. 

"  Formula;  Categoricorum,  id  est,  Pnedicativorum  Syllogismorum  sunt  tres. 
Prime  formula1!  modi  sunt  novem. 

"  Primus  modus  est  qui  conducit,  id  est,  qui  colligit  ex  universalibus  dedica- 
tivis  dedicativum  universale  directim :  ut,  Omne  justum  honestum ;  omne  hones- 
tum bonum  ;  ergo  omne  justum  bonum."  All  in  first  figure,  with  minor  first ;  in 
second  and  third  figures,  varies ;  uses  per  reflexionem  et  reflexim  indifferently; 
and  through  all  moods  of  all  figures  follows  Apuleius.  44  Has  formulas  Cate- 
goricorum Syllogismorum  qui  plene  nosse  desiderat,  librum  legat  qui  inscribitur 
Periltermenias  Apulcii,  et  quaa  subtilius  sunt  tractata  cognosced" 

U»)  AVKtOtOKS.  / 

Averroes,  In  Anal.  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  v.,  on  First  Figure.  —  "  If,  therefore,  the 
middle  term  be  so  ordered  between  the  two  extremes,  that  it  be  predicated  of 
the  minor  and  subjected  to  the  major  (as,  if  we  say  all  C  is  B,  and  all  B  i«  A)  ; 
it  is  plain  that  this  order  of  syllogism  is  natural  to  us;  and  it  is  called  by 
Aristotle  the  First  Figure."    And  thus  are  stated  all  the  examples  in  detail. 

C.  vi.,  Figure  Second.  — "  And  the  proposition  whose  subject  is  the  subject 

1  Cawiodorus,  in  Firtt  Figure,  give*  both  pp.  638,  666,  Genev.  1660.  and  above,  p.  626 

forms,  '*  vel  tic;"  in  Second  aiid  Third,  (II  630).   Cf  Apaleins,  Dt  SgUae  hme  Categer- 

though  he  give*  also  a  "  rel  sic,"  tbey  are  t'ro,  flp.,  p.  33.  Elmen.  (a.  c.  160).  Isidore*, 

example,  both  in  converse,  of  Cariella,»  jjen-  of  Seville  ( Qoikoft.  Autt.,  p.  878),  (A.  c.  600; 

«ruJ  mode  of  euuuciation.  See  DiaUtt.,Optra,  died  636). 
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of  the  qnnesitum  is  the  minor  proposition,  but  that  whose  subject  is  the  pred- 
icate of  the  qusesitum  is  the  major.  Let  us  then  place  first  in  order  of  enun- 
ciation the  minor  extreme;  let  the  middle  term  then  follow,  and  the  major 
come  last,  to  the  end  that  thus  the  major  may  be  distinguished  from  the  minor; 
for  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguished,  unless  by  relation  to  the 
qua*situm.'*    So  all  the  examples. 

C.  vii.,  Third  Figure.  —  "  That  proposition  in  which  lies  the  subject  of  the 
quiesitum  is  called  the  minor  proposition,  since  the  subject  itself  is  called  the 
minor  term ;  that  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  qua>situm  is 
named  the  major.  In  the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  C,  the  middle  B,  and 
the  major  A,  and  their  order  be  that  we  first  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  and  last  of  all  the  maior."    And  so  the  examples. 

(h)  MELASCHTHOS. 

Melanchthon,  Erotemata  Diahcticat,  L.  iii.  p.  1 75. 

"  Demonstration  why  there  arc  necessarily  three  [and  only  three]  Figures. 

u  Every  argumentation  which  admits  the  syllogistic  lorm  (for  of  such  form  In- 
duction and  Example  arc  not  recipient  [?])  proceeds  either  From  genus 
to  species  universally  with  a  universal  conclusion  ;  or  [2°],  From  species  to 
genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  ;  or  A  distraction  of  two  spec  ies  takes 
place;  or  [4°],  There  is  a  concatenation  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  effects. 
M*or  arc  there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill. 

"  The  process  from  genus  to  specie*  engenders  the  First  Figure.  And  the 
consequence  is  valid  from  the  genus  with  a  universal  sign  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively  to  the  species, —  this  is  naturally  manifest.  The  process  from 
species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  engenders  the  Third  Figure. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  the  species  posited,  the  genus  is  posited. 

"  The  distraction  of  species  engenders  the  Second  Figure.    And  the  reason 
of  the  consequence  is  clear,  because  disparate  species  an1  necessarily  sundered. 
These  may  be  judged  of  by  common  sense,  without  any  lengthened  teaching 
lioth  arc  manifest,  — that  the  figures  are  rightly  distributed,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences are  iudubitably  valid."  « 

(0  Any  avid. 

Arnauld,  L'Art  de  Penser  (Port  Royal  Logic),  P.  iii.  ch.  11,  p,  285. — 
General  principle  of  syllogisms  : — That  one  of  the  premises  should  contain 
the  conclusion,  and  the  other  shotc  thai  it  does  so  contain  it." —  [So  Purchot, 
lnstit.  Phil,  Vol.  I.  P.  iii.  ch.  1.] 

Ch.  v.,  p.  215.  — «'  Foundation  of  First  Figure." 

"  Principle  of  affirmative  moods: — That  what  agree*  with  a  notion  taken  uni- 
versally, agree*  aim  with  all  of  irhich  this  notion  is  affirmed  ;  in  other  words,  with 
all  tjmt  is  the  subject  of  this  notion,  or  is  composed  within  its  sphere."  [Or,  more 
shortly  (says  Purchot,  c.  vi.),  Whatever  is  predicated  of  die  superior,  is  pred- 
icated of  the  inferior.] 

*'  Principle  of  the  negative  moods: —  IVhat  is  denied  of  a  notion  taken  uni- 
versal! g,  is  denied  of  all  whereof  this  notion  is  affirmed."  [Purchot —  What  is 
repugnant  to  the  superior,  is  rcpugnunt  also  to  the  inferior.   Ch.  vi.  p.  217.] 
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"  Foundation  of  the  Second  Figure.1  Principlo  of  the  syllogisms  in  Cesare 
and  Festino: — That  tckat  is  denied  of  a  universal  notion,  is  denied  also  of 
whatever  this  notion  is  affirmed,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  its  subjects. 

"Principle  of  the  syllogisms  of  Camestres,  Baroco:  —  All  that  is  contained 
under  the  extension  of  a  universal  notion,  agrees  with  none  of  the  subjects  whereof 
that  notion  has  been  denied,  seeing  that  the  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension." 

Ch.  vii.,  p.  220.    44  Foundation  of  the  Third  Figure. 

44 Principle  of  the  affirmative  moods:—  When  two  terms  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  thing,  they  may  also  be  affirmed  of  each  other,  taken  particularly.  [So 
Purchot  nearly.] 

44  Principle  of  the  negative  moods: — When  of  two  terms  the  one  may  be 
denied,  and  the  other  affirmed,  of  the  same  thing,  they  may  be  particularly  denied 
of  each  other."   [So  Purchot  nearly.] 

No  foundation  or  principle  given  for  the  Fourth  Figure. 

O)  OKOSSRK. 

Samuelis  Grosseri,  Pharus  Intellectus,  1697,  P.  iii.  S.  i.  Mem.  8,  c.  2  (prob- 
ably from  Weiss,  see  Pref.).  — "The  foundation  of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dic- 
tum du  Omni  et  Nullo ;  for  whatever  is  universally  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
universal  subject,  that  is  also  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contained 
under  that  subject. 

44  The  foundation  of  the  second  figure  is  Contrariety ;  for  the  predicates  of 
contrary  thing*  are  contrary. 

44  The  foundation  of  the  third  figure  is  the  agreement  of  the  extremes  in  any 
third ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  with  each  other,  and  may  be 
joined  or  separated  in  the  same  proposition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agree- 
•  mcnt  or  connection  in  relation  to  any  third  thing." 

Illustrates  the  three  figures  by  three  triangles,  p.  132.  In  the  first,  we  ascend 
to  the  apex  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other ;  in  the  second,  we  ascend  at 
both  sides ;  in  the  third,  we  descend  on  both  sides. 

(k)  LAMBERT. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  Vol.  I.  §  225.    (See  Melanchthon,  p.  641.) 

Relation  of  Figures.  — 44  We  further  remark,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  Syl- 
logisms and  their  Figures  was,  in  bis  arrangement  of  their  propositions,  deter- 
mined by  some  arbitrary  circumstance ;  his  views  and  selections  at  least  were 
not  founded  on  aught  natural  and  necessary  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  that 
premise  after  the  other  which  contains  among  its  terms  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion, probably  in  order  to  introduce  into  all  the  figures  a  common  law.  To 
that  law,  however,  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 
The  mathematician,  who,  perhaps,  draws  the  greatest  number  of  formal  syllo- 
gisms with  the  fewest  paralogisms,  commences  to  take  the  first  figure,  for  exam- 

l  Ptirchot  rars  this  Figure  rests  upon  m  sin-    but  tomtthing  agrtts  with  the  on*,  %ehUh  it  re- 
gie principle  —  Tteo  things  art  not  th*  nun*,    pugnant  to  the  other. 
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pie,  not  with  the  major,  but  with  the  minor  proposition,  because  not  only  in 
this  figure  is  such  premise  always  the  more  obtrusive,  but  also  because  its  sub- 
ject is  the  proper  matter  of  discourse.  Frequently  the  premise  is  only  quoted, 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoever  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  the  reader,  or  is 
easily  discoverable  from  the  minor  and  conclusion.  The  conclusion  inferred  is 
then,  in  like  manner,  constituted  into  the  minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllogism, 
w herewith  a  new  major  is  connected.  This  natural  arrangement  of  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure  rests,  consequently,  altogether  on  the  principle,  — That 
we  can  assert  of  the  stdiject  of  an  affirmative  proposition  whatever  we  may  know 
of  its  predicate ;  or  what  may  be  said  of  the  attribute  of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the 
thing  itself  And  this  is  what  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  Figure  have  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  also  so  expressed :  —  What  is  true  of  the  genus,  is  true  aho 
of  each  of  its  species. 

§  226.  44  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  third  Figures  there  is  no 
talk  of  species  and  genera.  The  second  Figure  denies  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  because  they  are  diverse  in  their  attributes ;  and  every  difference  of 
attribute  is  here  effectual.  We,  consequently,  use  this  figure  principally  in  the 
case  where  two  things  ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  confounded.  This 
becomes  necessarily  impossible,  so  soon  as  we  discover  in  the  thing  A  something 
which  docs  not  exist  in  the  thing  B.  We  may,  consequently,  say  that  syllo- 
gisms of  the  second  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish  things,  and  prevent  us  from 
confounding  notions.  And  it  will  be  also  found  that  in  these  cases  we  always 
use  them.  • 

§  227.  "  The  third  Figure  affords  Examples  and  Exceptions ;  and,  in  this 
Figure,  we  adduce  all  exempla  in  contrarium.   The  two  formula  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  There  are  B  which  are  C ;  for  M  is  B  and  C. 

"  2.  There  are  B  which  are  not  C  ;  for  M  is  B  and  not  C. 

44  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Third  Figure,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  form  of  copulative  propositions  (§  185) ;  because  we  are  not  wont  twice 
to  repeat  the  subject,  or  to  make  thereof  two  propositions.  Sometimes  one 
proposition  is  wholly  omitted,  when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-manifest. 

"  In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear  only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  moods,  liaralip,  Dibatis,  Fesapo,  Fresison,  the  infer- 
ence is  from  the  species  to  the  genus ;  whereas,  in  Calentes,  there  is  denied  of 
the  species  what  was  denied  of  the  genus.  For  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither 
arc  there  any  of  its  species.  This  last  mood  we,  therefore,  use  when  we  con- 
clude negatively  a  minori  ad  majus,  seeing  that  the  genus  precedes,  and  is  more 
frequently  presented  than  any  of  its  species. 

§  229.  "  The  syllogisms  of  the  four  Figures  are  thus  distinguished  in  relation 
to  their  employment,  in  the  following  respects : 

"  1.  The  First  Figure  ascribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its  attribute. 
It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

V  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and  relieves 
perplexity  in  our  notions. 

44  3.  The  Third  Figure  affords  examples  and  exceptions  in  propositions  whic  h 
appear  general. 

*4  4.  The  Fourth  Figure  finds  species  in  a  genus  in  Baralip  and  Dibatis ;  it 
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shows  that  the  species  docs  not  exhaust  the  genus  in  Fe<apo,  Fresison  ;  and  it 
denies  the  species  of  what  was  denied  of  the  genus  in  Culentes. 

§  230.  "  This  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  Four  Figures  is,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  only  manifested  when  we  employ  them  after  natural  fashion, 
and  without  any  thought  of  a  selection.  For,  as  the  syllogisms  of  every  figure 
admit  of  being  transmuted  into  those  of  the  first,  and  partly  also  into  those  of 
any  other,  if  we  rightly  convert,  or  interchange,  or  turn  into  propositions  of 
etpial  value,  their  premises ;  consequently,  in  this  point  of  view,  no  difference 
subsists  between  them  ;  but  whether  we  in  even-  case  should  perform  such  com- 
mutations, in  order  to  bring  a  syllogism  under  a  different  figure,  or  to  assure 
ourselves  of  its  correctness,  —  this  is  a  wholly  different  question.  The  latter 
is  inanifcstlv  futile.  For,  in  the  commutation,  we  must  always  undertake  a 
conversion  of  the  premises,  and  a  converted  proposition  is  assuredly  not  always 
of  equal  evidence  with  that  which  we  had  to  iron  vert,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it ;  for  example,  the  proposition,  Some  stones 
attract  iron,  every  one  will  admit,  l>ecause  The  magnet  is  a  stone,  and  attract* 
iron.  This  syllogism  is  in  the  Third  Figure.  In  the  first,  by  conversion  of 
one  of  its  premises,  it  would  run  thus : 

Major,  —  All  magnets  attract  iron  ; 
Minor.  —  Some  stmies  art  magnets  ; 
Conclusion,  —  Son*  stows  attnict  iron. 

Here  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the  minor  projxisition,  while  it  appears  as  if  we 
must  pass  all  stones  under  review,  in  order  to  pick  out  magnets  from  among 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  magnet  is  a  stone,  is  a  proposition  which 
far  more  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  demands  no  consideration.  In  like  man- 
ner, ,-1  circle  is  not  a  square  ;  for  the  circle  is  round,  the  square  not.  This  proof 
[in  the  third  figure]  is  as  follows,  when  cast  in  the  first : 

TI7»«/  i*  not  round  is  no  circle  ; 
A  square  is  not  round; 
Consequently,  etc. 

Here  the  major  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  terminus  infinitus,  and  its 
truth  is  manifested  to  us  only  through  the  consciousness  that  all  circles  are 
round.  For,  independently  of  this  proposition,  should  we  not  hesitate  —  there 
being  innumerable  things  which  are  not  round  —  whether  the  circle  were  one 
of  those  which  belonged  to  this  category?  We  think  not;  because  we  are 
await*. 

§  T.il.  "  It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  use  every  syllogistic  figure  there,  where 
the  propositions,  as  each  figure  requires  them,  are  more  familiar  and  more  cur- 
rent. The  difference  of  figures  rests,  therefore,  not  only  on  their  form,  but 
extends  itself,  by  relation  to  their  employment,  also  to  things  themselves,  so 
that  we  use  each  fviim'  where  its  use  is  more  natural :  The  Jirst  for  Jinding  out 
Or  proving  the  Attributes  of  a  thing  ;  the  second  for  finding  out  or  proving  the 
lhlh  rence  o  f  thing*  ;  the  third  for  finding  out  atvl  proving  Examples  and  Ex- 
ceptions ;  the  fourth  for  Jinding  out  and  excluding  the  Species  of  a  Genus. 
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§  2S2.  "  Further,  whether  the  three  last  figures  arc  less  evident  than  the 
first,  is  a  question  which  has  been  denied  [affirmed  (?)]  on  this  account,  that 
the  first  figure  only  rests  immediately  on  the  Dictum  de  Omni  ct  Nulla  [§  220], 
whilst  the  others  have  hitherto,  by  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  We  have 
already  remarked  [§211]  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  is 
wholly  superseded.  We  need,  therefore,  only  translate  its  principle  into  the 
vernacular,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Auilo  is  on  that 
account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  because  its  truth  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  proposition.  From  this  principle,  therefore,  the  first  figure  and  its 
moods  admit  of  an  immediate  deduction  ;  it  is  thus  only  a  question  whether  the 
other  figures  are  incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  immediate  deduction,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  previously  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure.  Our 
mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latter  is  an  [unnecessary]  circuit,  because 
every  variety  of  syllogism  admits  for  itself  a  various  notation,  and  because,  in, 
that  case,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what  they  actually  are.  Consequently, 
every  figure,  like  the  first,  has  its  own  probation,  —  a  probation  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  the  natures  of  the  propositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
this  :  —  Whether  a  notion,  wholly  or  in  part,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in  part,  i*  not,  under 
a  second :  and  whether,  again,  thin  second,  wholly  or  in  }>art,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in 
part,  ti  not,  under  a  third.  All  else  proceeds  only  on  the  interchange  of  equiv- 
alent modes  of  expression,  —  the  figured,  namely,  and  thase  which  are  not 
figured.  And  this  interchange  we  may  style  translating,  since  the  figured 
modes  of  expression  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  language,  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  notation.  We  have  above  (§  220),  after  all  the  syllogistic  moods 
were  discovered  ami  denoted,  adduced  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nul/o,  but  only 
historically,  since  our  manner  of  determining  the  syllogistic  moods  is  immedi- 
ately (bunded  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions,  from  which  this  Dictum  is  only 
a  consequence.  Moreover,  this  consequence  is  special,  resting,  as  it  docs,  on 
the  notions  of  Species  and  Genera.  Wherefore,  its  validity  only  extends  so  far 
as  propositions  can  be  recalled  to  these  notions;  as,  for  example,  in  the  First 
Figure.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerges;  and  in  the  Third, 
the  notion  of  Example.  If  we,  therefore,  would  have  special  dicta  for  the 
several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become 
manifest  that  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  expresses,  in 
the  First  Figure,  a  principle  [of  Ascription  or  Pifwreution]  ;  in  the  Second, 
Difference  ;  in  the  Third,  an  Example  ;  and  in  the  Fourth,  the  principle  of 
Reciprocity. 

"  1.  For  the  First  Figure.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Xullo.  What  is  true  of  all  A, 
is  true  of  every  A. 

*'  2.  For  the  Second  Figure.  Dictum  de  Diverse  Things  which  are  different, 
are  not  attributes  of  each  other. 

44  3.  For  the  Third  Figure.  Dictum  de  ExcmjAo.  When  we  find  things  A 
which  are  B,  in  that  case  some  A  are  B. 

44  4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dictum  de  Iicciproco.  I.  If  no  M  is  B,  then  no 
B  is  this  or  that  M.  II.  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  this  or  that  B,  in  that  case  some  B 
are  [or  are  not]  C." 
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(I)  PLJTXSR. 

Plainer,  PhUosophische  Aphorismen,  8d  ed.,  1798.  —  Part  I.,  §  544,  conformed 
to  his  Lehrbuch  tier  Logik  und  Metaphysik,  1795,  §  227.  44  The  reason  why  the 
predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  is  in  all  possible  syllogisms  this,  —  because  the 
subject  stands  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  [is  either  higher  or  lower 
than]  a  third  notion  to  which  the  predicate  belongs.  Consequently,  all  infer- 
ence proceeds  on  the  following  rule :  If  the  subject  of  the  [concluding]  judg- 
ment stand  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion,  to  which  a  certain 
predicate  pertains;  in  that  case,  this  predicate  also  pertains  to  the  same  judg- 
ment, affirmatively  or  negatively." 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphorism,  Platncr  (Lehrbuch)  admits  —  "My  funda- 
mental rule  is  only  at  fault  in  the  second  Aristotelic  figure,  which,  however,  is 
no  genuine  figure ;  because  here,  in  the  premises,  the  subject  and  predicate 
have  changed  places,"  etc.  In  the  2d  edition  of  his  Aphorism*  (1784)  he  bad 
adopted  the  principle  of  Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  he  has  it:  "  In  what 
extension  or  proportion  (Mausse )  two  notions  are  like  or  unlike  to  a  thirtt,  in  the 
same  extension  or  proportion  are  they  like  or  unlike  each  other."    (§  628.) 

PhilosophL«rhe  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  third  edition,  1 798,  §  568,  compared  with 
second,  1 784,  §  672-676.  —  "  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of 
syllogism  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialectical  application 
of  proofs;  and  the  assertion  is  without  foundation  that  the  first  is  the  most 
natural.  Its  use  is  only  more  appropriate,  when  we  intend  to  show  —  that  a 
predicate  pertains  [or  does  not  jyertain"]  to  a  subject  in  virtue  of  its  class.  More 
naturally  than  the  first  do  we  show,  in  the  second,  the  difference  of  things 
apparently  similar  :  and  in  the  third,  the  similarity  of  apparently  different  things. 
Tl.e  fourth  figure  [it  is  said  in  the  second  edition],  on  account  of  the  position 
of  its  terms,  is  always  unnatural  in  language."  , 

PhUosophische  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  last  edition,  1 793,  §  561. — "The  principle 
of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo." 

§  .r»64.  —  "Touching  the  other  figure  [the  third,  for  in  this  edition  Platner 
abolishes,  in  a  logical  relation,  the  second],  its  special  principle  is  the  following 
rule  :  —  What  belongs  to  the  subordinate,  that,  since  the  subonlinate  is  a  part  of  the 
universal,  belongs  also  in  part  (particularly)  to  the  universal" 

In  the  second  edition,  1784,  the  second  figure  is  recognized,  and,  with  the 
third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  659.  —  "  The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is:  —  Jf  two  notions,  wholly  or 
in  part,  are  op[*osite  to  a  third,  so  are  they  also,  wholly  or  in  part,  opposite  to  each 
other." 

§  664. —  "The  principle  of  the  third  figure  is:—  What  can  be  partictdarly 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subaltern  specie*,  that  also,  in  so  far  as  such  subaltern  i 
species  is  part  of  a  genus,  may  be  particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  genus." 

Philonophische  Aphorismen.    Part  I.,  §  546.    Note.  —  "  In  general,  logicians 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  predicate.  It 
may,  however,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  higher  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be 
.  subordinated  to  it.    This  is  the  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the 

predicate  u  not  an  attribute  of  the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  subject  For 
instance, —  Some  creatures  are  animals;  here  the  subject  is  the  higher:  Some 
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men  are  imperfect ;  here  the  higher  is  the  predicate.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
in  oar  syllogistic,  thus  enounce  the  fundamental  rule  of  reasonings,  —  If  the 
subject  be  subordinated  to  a  third  notion,  but  with  or  in  the  relation  of  subordina- 
tion wiih  a  third  notion," 

(»)-/k//;5. 

Fries,  System  der  Logik,  §  56.  —  44  The  species  of  categorical  syllogisms  are 
determined  by  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  three  notions  may  stand  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  syllogism  may  be  the  result 

44  These  relations  may  be  thought  as  three. 

44  Case  I.  —  Three  notations  are  reciprocally  subordinated  in  gradation,  so 
that  the  second  is  subordinated  to  the  first,  but  superordinated  to  the  third. 
44  Case  II.  —  Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 
"  Case  III.  —  Two  notions  are  superordinated  to  a  third.1 
44  When,  in  these  eases,  is  a  syllogism  possible  ? 

§  57.  — 44  In  all  the  three  cases  the  syllogisms  are  equally  valid,  for  they  are  . 
founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of  notions. 

44  They  all  follow,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to  its  parts, 
which  lies  in  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  The  principles  for  the  three  men- 
tioned cases  are  thus : 

44  For  the  first,  —  The  part  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  whole  (A),  and  what 
(A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also  out  of  its  parts  (C). 

44  For  the  second,  —  What  (A  or  some  A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also 
out  of  its  parts  (C). 

44  For  the  third.  —  If  a  part  (B)  lies  in  two  wholes  (A  ami  C),  in  that  case 
these  have  a  ftart  in  common  ;  and  if  a  part  (B)  lie  in  a  whole  (C),  but  out  of 
another  whole  (A),  in  that  case  the  frst  (C)  has  a  jtart  out  of  the  other  (A). 

"The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  declaration 
of  a  syllogism, — that  a  case  is  therein  determined  by  a  rule.  For  the  third 
case,  therefore,  our  two  declarations  of  a  major  premise  —  that  it  is  the  rule, 
and  that  it  contains  the  major  term  —  do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  the 
minor  term  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  rule.  On  this  account  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  case  is  said  to  be  the  only  regular,  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  it. 
That  this  reduction  is  easily  jKjssible,  we  may  in  general  convince  ourselves,  by 
reflecting  that  every  syllogism  requires  a  general  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the 
other  cases  are  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  converted  arrangement 
of  the  propositions.  But  as  all  propositions  may  be  either  purely  converted  or 
purely  counterposed,  consequently  the  two  last  cases  can  at  most  so  far  deviate 
from  the  first  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first  case  only  through  reversed 
( gegentheUige )  notions. 

§  57  b.  — 44  The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  categorical  syllogisms,  as 
regulated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom  an  empty  subtlety ; 
for  the  result  of  all  this  circuity  U  only  that,  in  every  categorical  syllogism, 
a  case  is  determined  by  a  rule,  and  this  is  already  given  in  the  law,  that 
in  every  reasoning  one  premise  must  be  universal.  The  scholastic  logic 
treats  of  this  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  the  species  of  syllogism  are  determined 
by  the  forms  of  judgment,  and  thereby  only  involves  itself  in  long  grammati- 

1  [8ee  Jordano  Bruno  (In  Denxingcr,  Logik,  t  ii.  p.  269).  SUttler,  Logica,  j  287,  p.  168.] 
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cal  discussions.  Aristotle  has  been  falsely  reproached  for  overlooking  the 
fourth  figure,  he  only  having  admitted  three.  For  Aristotle  proceeds,  pre- 
cisely as  I  have  here  done,  only  on  the  relation  of  notions  in  a  syllogism,  of 
which  there  are  possibly  only  our  three  eases.  His  error  lies  in  this,  —  that 
he  did  uot  lay  a  general  rule  at  the  root  of  every  figure,  but,  with  a  prolixity 
wholly  useless,  in  determining  the  moods  of  tho  several  figures,  details  each, 
even  of  the  illegitimate,  and  demonstrates  its  illegitimacy.  This  prolixity  has 
been  too  often  imitated  by  other  logicians,  in  the  attempts  at  an  evolution 
of  the  moods.  Kant  goes  too  far  in  denouncing  this  whole  doctrine  as  a 
mere  grammatical  subtlety.  The  distinction  of  the  three  cases  is,  however, 
a  logical  distinction ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other 
two  is  wholly  derived  from  that  of  the  first  case,  is  likewise  not  correct.  I 
manifestly,  however,  conclude  as  easily  in  the  third  case,  — 4  A  part  which  lies 
in  two  wholes  is  a  part  common  to  both,' —  as  in  the  first,  — '  The  part  of  the 
part  lies  in  the  whole.'  The  third  case  presents,  indeed,  the  readiest  arrange- 
ment for  reasonings  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  i.  e.,  for  syllogisms  in 
the  second  figure  according  to  our  terminology. 

"i The  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  lonr  syllogistic  figures  and  nineteen  moods 
of  categorical  syllogisms  requires  no  lengthened  illustration.  If  the  figures  are 
determined  by  the  arrangement  of  notions  in  the  premises,  then  the  following 

combination  is  exhaustive.    For  the  conclusion  in  all  cases  S  V  [being 

supposed  the  same],  the  [terms  or]  uotions  stand : 


 P 

— M 

2)  With  converted  major  premise,  P — 

— M 

S — 

— M 

3)  With  converted  minor  premise,  M — 

— P 

M — 

— S 

4)  Both  premises  converted,          P — 

— M 

M— 

— S 

"  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  syllogism  of  the 
first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  the  figures.  Let  the  notion*  given 
he  fin  proof,  Irtvl,  imtnl,  thrtrc  then  follows  the  conclusion  —  Some  metal  is  not 
fin  proof—  from  the  premises: 

In  the  First  Figure  —  No  Intd  is  fireproof; 

Some  metal  is  lead  ; 
In  the  Second  Figure  —  Nothing  fireproof  is  lead; 

Some  metal     lead  ; 
In  the  Third  Figure  —  No  l<  ml  is  fireproof; 

All  had  is  metal ; 
la  the  Fourth  Figure —  Nothing  fireproof  is  lead; 

All  hud  is  metal. 


44  It  is  here  apparent  that  the  first  three  figures  arc  our  three  cases ;  but  the 
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fourth  wc  did  not  employ,  as  it  contains  no  peculiar  relations  or  notions,  but 
only  under  our  first  case  supcrordinates,  and  tben  subordinates  a  middle  term. 
This  manner  of  enunciating  a  syllogism  is  thus  only  possible  where  wo  are 
competent,  through  conversions,  to  transmute  the  arrangement  of  the  first 
figure  into  that  of  the  fourth-  Now  this  happens  :  1]  If  wo  convert  the  conclu- 
sion S  P  into  P  S,  since  then  the  major  and  the  minor  terms,  as 

also  the  major  and  minor  premises,  change  names ;  or,  2]  If  both  premises 
allow  of  an  immediate  conversion,  so  that  the  one  remains  universal ;  for  then 
the  converted  propositions  contain  the  same  thoughts  as  those  given,  and, 
consequently,  establish  the  same  conclusion.''  • 

[Objections  to  Fries'  doctrine  of  figure— 1°,  Only  applies  to  affirmatives; 
2°,  Only  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  a  successful  comparison,  and  takes 
no  heed  of  the  comparison  that  may  have  been  fruitless  (the  illegitimate 
moods) ;  39,  Takes  account  of  only  one  subordination,  for,  in  the  second  and 
third  oases,  in  each  there  is  a  reciprocal  subordination  in  Extension  and  Com- 
prehension.] 

(nmdo)  KRVO  AXD  BESEKE- THEIR  DOCTRLYES  OP  STLLOOISM  CRITICIZED. 

The  authority  of  the  two  following  philosophers,  who  conclude  this  series,  is 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  inasmuch  as  they  both  concur  in  proving  that 
the  last  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a 
wholly  different  ground  from  that  on  which,  1  think,  this  alone  can  be  accom- 
plished.  These  two  philosophers  are  Krug  and  Benckc ;  for,  beside  them,  I 
am  aware  of  no  others  by  whom  this  has  been  attempted. 

Krug  was  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediato  successor  in 
his  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Kcenigslierg,  and,  subsequently,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leijwie.  He  is  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  as  a  perspicuous  and  acute  thinker ;  and  his 
peculiar  modification  of  the  Kantian  system,  through  a  virtual  return  to  the 
principle  of  Common  Sense,  is  known  among  the  German  theories  by  the 
name  of  Synthedsnt.  His  Logic  (the  first  part  of  his  System  of  Theoretical 
Philosophy)  was  published  in  180G,  and  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  many 
excellent  treatises  on  that  science  which  we  owe  to  the  learning  and  ability  of 
the  Germans.  (I  have  before  me  the  fourth  edition,  that  of  1833.)  Krug 
propounded  a  new  theory  of  syllogistic ;  but  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  is 
wholly  external,  and  adds  only  fresh  complication  to  the  old  confusion.  It  has, 
accordingly,  found  no  favor  among  subsequent  logicians. 

Passing  over  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  principles  on  which  the  whole 
doctrine  is  founded,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Krug  distributes  the  syllogistic 
moods  into  eight  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  (which,  with  some  other  logicians, 
he  considers  not  as  a  figure  at  all,  but  as  the  pure,  regular,  and  ordinary  form 
of  reasoning)  corresponds  to  the  First  Figure  of  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic 
distribution.    The  other  seven  as  so  many  impure,  irregular,  and  ex- 

traordinary forms,  constitute  (on  the  analog}'  of  Rhetoric  and  Grammar)  so 
many  figures.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  old  First  Figure,  the  minor 
premise,  in  extension,  being  stated  !>efore  the  major.  Krug,  like  our  other 
modern  logicians,  is  not  aware  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogism 
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•was  regularly  cast,  in  common  language,  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Arabians,  by 
the  Jews,  and  by  the  Latins  prior  to  Boethius.1  The  old  and  new  first  figures 
are  only  a  single  figure,  the  syllogism  being  drawn  in  the  counter  orders  of 
breadth  and  of  depth.  A  mood  in  these  orders,  though  externally  varying,  is 
intrinsically,  ia  schematically,  the  same.  Krug's  distinction  of  bis  new  first 
figure  is,  therefore,  null.  Thus,  Barama  is  Barbara ;  Caleme  is  Celarent ; 
Dirami  is  Darii ;  Fircmo  is  Ferio.  Nor  is  his  discrimination  of  the  other  six 
better  founded.  His  new  (the  old)  Second  and  his  Fiflh  Figures  are  also  one. 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  former ;  Fimeso  is  Festino,  and  Fomaco 
is  Baroco.  In  one  case  (under  Camestres),  Krug  adopts,  as  alone  right,  the 
conclusion  rejected  by  the  logicians.  In  this,  he  and  they  are,  in  fact,  both 
wrong,  though  in  opposite  ways.  Each  mood,  in  the  second  (as  in  the  thml) 
figure,  has  two  indifferent  conclusions ;  and  the  special  one-sided  practice  of 
the  former  is  only  useful  as  gainsaying  the  general  one-sided  precept  of  the 
latter.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Third,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Sixth  Figure.  They  are  one;  Daroco  is  Bocardo,  Fapimo  is 
Felapton,  and  Fisemo  is  Ferison.  In  two  cases  (under  Disamis  and  Bocardo') 
Krug  has  recognized  the  repudiated  conclusion.  Krug  (§109)  has,  however, 
committed  an  error  in  regard  to  Bocardo.  He  gives,  as  its  example,  the 
following  syllogism,  in  which,  for  brevity,  I  have  filled  up  the  quantifications : 

".S«mi«>  animals  <iri  not  Tamil  tirinmtmA- 
All  animal,  art  [mm*.]  organized  thing,; 
Therefore,  some  organized  thing,  are  not  [any]  viviparout." 

In  a  note,  be  adds,  "  The  conclusion  should  here  be :  — 1  Therefore,  some 
things  which  are  not  viviparous  are  (some)  organized.'  And  this  is  seen  also  by 
reduction.  We  have,  however,  followed  the  arbitrary  precept  of  the  logicians, 
that  the  extreme  in  the  second  proposition  should  stand  subject  in  the  conclu- 
sion ;  although  it  be  here  indifferent  which  extreme  becomes  the  subject.  The 
conclusion  is  only  changed  into  another  quality."  Only  changed  into  another 
quality !  Only  an  affirmative  conclusion  from  a  negative  premise !  The 
legitimate  inference  is : 

"  Thertfore,  no  viviparous  is  tame  organic ;  "  or, 
"  There/ore,  any  viviparous  is  not  some  organic," 

Bachmann  (LogH%  §  135),  another  eminent  logician,  has  erred  with  Krug. 
A  particular  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition  seems  indeed  one  of  the  last 
difficulties  for  reformed  logic.  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Fourth  Figure  bears  a 
corresponding  relation  to  his  Seventh.  He  is  right,  certainly,  in  abolishing  all 
the  moods  of  the  fourth  figure  except  Fesapo  and  Fresiso;  and,  from  his  point 
of  view,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  abolishing  these  likewise,  along  with 
the  correlative  moods  Fapesmo  and  Frisesmo,  and,  with  them,  his  seventh 
figure.  Finally,  rejecting  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Reduction,  he  adopts,  not 
without  sundry  perverse  additions,  Kant's  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  end; 
so  that  Krug's  conversive  and  contrapositive  and  transpositive  interpolations, 

1  Seep.  626. -Ed. 
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by  which  he  brings  back  to  propriety  his  sevenfold  figured  aberrations,  are 
merely  the  substitution  of  one  "false  subtlety"  for  another.  He,  and  Bach- 
mann  after  bim,  renounce,  bowever,  "the  crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,"  in 
making  tbe  extreme  of  the  prior  premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclu- 
sion, in  the  first  and  second  figures ;  and,  though  both  do  this  partially  and 
from  an  erroneous  point  of  view,  their  enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
so  in  t^t-bm  2* 

Professor  Bcneke,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whom  I  can  refer,  and  in  him  we 
have,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  result  of  modern  speculation.  This 
acute  and  very  original  metaphysician  stands  the  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience,  against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcenden- 
talism, in  all  its  forms,  now  prevalent  in  Germany ;  and,  among  the  other  de- 
partments of  mental  science,  he  has  cultivated  the  theory  of  reasoning  with 
great  ability  and  success.  In  1832  appeared  his  Uhrbuch  der  Logik,  etc.;  in 
1839,  his  Syllogismorum  Analylicorum  Origines  et  Oriio  Naturalis,  etc. ;  and  in 
1842,  his  System  der  Logik,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  In  Logic,  Beneke  has  devoted 
an  especial  share  of  attention  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism ;  but 
it  is  precisely  on  this  point,  though  always  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  his  reason- 
ings, that  I  am  compelled  overtly  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions. 

The  Syllogistic  M>f  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  correspondent,  to  that 
of  Krug ;  there  is  an  external  difference,  but,  without  imitation,  an  internal 
similarity.  Instead  of  erroneously  multiplying  the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the 
Leipsic  philosopher,  the  philosopher  of  Berlin  ostensibly  supersedes  them 
altogether.  Yet,  when  considered  in  essence  and  result,  both  theories  agree 
in  being,  and  from  the  same  side,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  other 
an  express  doubling,  of  the  nineteen  scholastic  moods.  In  this,  both  logicians 
were  unaware  that  tbe  same  had  been  long  ago  virtually  accomplished  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  ;  neither  considered  that  the  amplification  he  proposed 
was  superficial,  not  to  say  mistaken  ;  and  that,  instead  of  simplicity,  it  only 
tended  to  introduce  an  additional  perplexity  into  tbe  study.  Beneke  has  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieving  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and  Drpth,  in  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism ;  and  Krug,  though  on  erroneous  grounds,  that 
of  partially  renouncing  the  old  error  of  the  logic  ians  in  regard  to  the  one 
syllogistic  conclusion,  in  the  second  and  third  figures.  But,  in  his  doctrine  of 
moods,  Beneke  has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  ways :  like  Krug,  in 
his  arbitrary  multiplication  of  these  forms ;  like  logicians  in  general,  in  their 
arbitrary  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  former  —  the  counter  quantities  of  breadth  and  depth  do  not 
discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of  stating  the  same  mood.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  not  multiply  the  moods  of  the  first  figure,  to  which  alone  tho 
principle  applies,  by  casting  them  in  the  one  dependency  and  in  the  other;  we 
only  show  that,  in  that  figure,  every  single  mood  may  be  enounced  in  a  two- 
fold order,  more  german,  the  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the  other  to  the 
quantity  of  intension.  An  adequate  notation  ought,  equally  and  at  once,  to 
indicate  both.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  case  is 
worse.  For  in  them  we  have  no  such  dependency  at  all  between  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  to  double  their  moods,  on  this  principle,  we  must  take,  divide,  and 
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arbitrarily  appropriate,  one  of  the  two  indifferent  conclusions.  But,  as  every 
single  mood  of  these  figures  has  a  double  conclusion,  this  division  cannot  be 
made  to  difference  their  plurality.  If  Professor  Beneke  would  look  ( instar 
omnium)  into  Apuleius  or  Isidorus,  or,  belter  than  either,  into  Blenimidas,  he 
will  find  all  his  new  moods  (not,  of  course,  those  in  the  fourth  figure)  stated  by 
these,  as  by  other  ancient  logicians;  who,  however,  dreamed  not  that  the  mere 
accidental  difference  of,  what  they  called,  an  analytic  and  synthetic  enounce- 
ment,  determined  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  themselves. 

In  the  latter  respect,  Dr.  Beneke  has  only  followed  his  predecessors ;  I,  there- 
fore, make  no  comment  on  the  imperfection.  But,  in  accomplishing  what  be 
specially  proposes,  whilst  we  do  not  find  any  advancement  of  the  science,  we 
finrl  the  old  confusion  and  intricacy  replaced  by  another,  perhaps  worse.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  non-abolition  of  the  fourth  figure,  and  of  his  positive 
failures  in  doubling  its  mood*,  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  technical  operations,  to  supersede  which  must  be  the  aim  of  any  ono 
who  would  reconcile  Logic  with  nature.  His  new  (but  which  in  reality  are 
old)  amplifications  are  brought  to  bear  (I  translate  his  titles)  through  *'  Com- 
mutations of  the  Premises,  —  by  Subalternation,  —  by  Conversion,  —  by  Con- 
traposition ; "  and  "of  the  Major,  —  of  the  Minor,"  —  in  fact,  of  both  premises 
(e.  g.,  Fe.stiftn,  etc.).  And  so  difficult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  uncertain 
the  author's  language,  that,  after  considerable  study,  I  am  still  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning  on  more  points  than  one.  I  am  unable,  for  example,  to  reconcile  the 
following  statements: —  Dr.  Beneke  repeatedly  denies,  in  conformity  with  the 
common  doctrine,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
propositions;  and  yet  founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  universal  affirmative.  This  is  one  insolubility.  But  there 
arises  another  from  these  moods  themselves  (§  28-31).  For,  if  we  employ  this 
quantification,  we  have  moods  certainly,  but  not  of  the  same  figure  with  their 
nominal  correlatives;  whereas,  if  we  do  not,  simply  rejecting  the  permission, 
all  slides  smoothly, —  we  have  the  right  moods  in  the  right  figure.  This,  again, 
I  am  unable  to  solve.  Dr.  Beneke's  duplication  of  the  moods  is  also  in  sundry 
cases  only  nominal ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  2,  Fesapo  2,  and  Fre- 
siso  2,  which  are  forms,  all,  and  in  all  respects,  identical.  I  must  protest  also 
against  his  violence  to  logical  language.  Thus,  he  employs  everywhere  "  non 
omne,"  "  non  omnia,"  "alle  siud  nicht,"  etc.,  which  is  only  a  particular  (being 
a  mere  denial  of  omnitudc),  for  the  absolute  or  universal  negative,  u  nullum," 
41  nulla,"  "  kein  ist,"  n»,  iw»>%  not  any,  etc.,  in  opposition  both  to  principle  and 
to  the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  logicians. 

{(p)  TJTlfS. 

Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titins,  Ar«  Cngihuuli,  fire  Srimtin  Cogitafionum  Cogitan- 
tium,  Cogiiafionibus  Necessaris  Instructa  ct  a  Ptngrinis  Libertdii.  Leipsiae, 
172:5  (first  edition,  1701). 

Tit  an  has  been  partially  referred  to,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  having  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.  See  above,  p.  5*>5.  His  theory 
of  the  Figure  and  Mood  of  Syllogism  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  —  proceed- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  the  application  of  that  doctrine.    This  theory  is  principally 
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contained  ■  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  Acs  Cogitandi,  which  9how  how 
closely  he  has  approximated,  on  several  fundamental  points,  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  \f>w  Analytic.1  % 

Titius  gives  two  canons  of  syllogism : 

I.  Affirmative.  "  Quocunque  conveniunt  in  uno  tertio,  ilia  etiam,  juxta 
mcusuram  illius  convenicntiae,  inter  se  conveniunt." 

II.  Negative.  "  Qusecunque  pugnant  in  certo  aliquo  tertio,  ilia,  juxta  men- 
surain  illius  disconvenientia?,  etiam  inter  so  pugnant."    C.  ix.  §§  30,  27. 

The  following  relates  to  his  doctrine  of  Figure  and  Mood,  and  to  the  special 
rules  of  Syllogism,  as  commonly  accepted  : 

C.  x.  §  i.  u  Sic  igitur  omnium  Syllogismorum  formalis  ratio  in  genuina  mcdii 
termini  ct  prnwlicati  ac  suhjecti  Conclusion  is  collatione  consistit ;  earn  si  dicere 
velis  fonnnm  extentialem  aut  fguram  generalem,  vel  communem,  non  valde 
relurtabor, 

§  ii.  '•  Printer  earn  vero  Peripatetici  Figura*  ex  pecutiari  medii  termini  situ 
adstruunt,  ea  ratione  ut  Prim/nn  figuram  dicant,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in 
Majore  est  subjectum,  in  Minora  Pradieatum,  Secundum,  ubi  idem  bis  pr«di- 
cati,  et  Tertian,  ubi  subjeeti  locum  bis  subit  Galepus  adjecit  Qoartam  prima 
contrariam,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in  majore  est  praedicatum,  in  minore  sub- 
jectum, quam  pluribus  etiam  exposuit  Autor.  Art.  Cog.  p.  3,  c.  8. 

§  iii.  "  Cseterum  ilia?  figura»  tantuin  sunt  accidental**,  ab  iisque  vis  conrlu- 
dendi  non  depended  Quodsi  tamen  quis  diversum  medii  termini  situm  atten- 
dendum  esse  putet,  turn  nee  Quarta  figura  negligenda  esse  videtur,  licet  cam 
Peripatetici  nonnulli  h;\ut  curaudam  existimeut,  ride  Ulman.  Si/nojx.  Log.  1.  3, 
c.  2,  p.  164. 

§  iv.  "  Interim  Prima  cicteris  ma^is  naturalis  ex  eo  videri  potest,  quod  Sub- 
jectum et  Prrcdicatum  Comlusioiiis  in  Proemissis  suam  retineat  qualitatem,  cum 
in  sirundn  ct  Urtia  alterum  qualitatem  suam  exuere,  in  quarta  vero  utrumque 
cam  deponerc  debcat, 

§  v.  "  Postea  in  unaquaque  figura,  pro  ratione  quantitatis  et  qualitatis  propo- 
sitionmn,  pcculiarea  Modi  adstruuutur,  ita  quidem  ut  Prima?  fijjuraj  Qtta'unr, 
totidem  Seeundse,  Tertias  sex  attribuantur,  ex  quibus  etiam  debite  variatis 
Quarta  quinque  aecipiat,  prout  ilia  passim  cum  vocabulis  memorialibus  recen- 
seri  solent,  ut  ilia  quidem  hue  transcribcre  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art.  Cogit., 
p.  3,  c.  *»,  6,  7,  8. 

§  vi.  "  Non  opus  esse  istis  figuris  et  mod  is  ad  dijudicandam  Syllogismorum 
bonitau-m,  ex  mouito  §  3,  jam  intelligi  potent.  Quomodo  tamen  sine  iis  bonitas 
lauilata  intelligi  queat,  id  forte  non  adeo  liquidum  est  

§  vii.  "  Non  diu  hie  quasrenda  sunt  remedia :  Observetur  forma  essentialis 
ecu  figura  communis,  ac  de  vcritate  Syllogismi  recte  judieabitur.  Applicatio 
autem  hujus  moniti  non  est  difficilis,  nam  primo  respiciendum  ad  condnsionem, 
deinde  ad  medium  terminum.  quo  facto  etiam  judieari  potest,  an  ejus  et  ter- 
miuorum  conclusions  collatio  in  prannissis  recte  sit  instituta  nec  ne.    .    .  . 


§  ix.  "  De  caetero  uti  anxie  jam  non  inquiram,  an  omnis  bene  concludendi 

1  For  Titius*  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Prod-  Proposition*  ond  to  the  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
icate,  its  application  to  the  Couvereiou  of    gi»m,      above,  pp.  553, 6-T,  W8.  —  Ed. 
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ratio  numero  modorum  denario  circumsrribatar,  quod  quidcm  jaxta  ktpl&aav 
mitheinaticam  dcmonstraase  videri  vult  Autor.  Art.  Cog.  p.  S,  c  4,  ita  id  haut 
admiserim,  quod  ilia  modi,  quos  vulgo  laudant,  Prima,  Secunda  aut  Tertise 

atraase  putet  dictus  Autor.  d.  I.  e.  5  *eqq. 

§  x.  "  Cum  cnim  quevis  propositio  possit  converti,  modo  quantitas  prtedicati 
probe  observetur,  bine  neceasario  sequitur,  quod  qui  vis  Syllogi&inus,  adhibiia 
proposition  urn  conversions  in  quavis  figura  possit  proponi,  ex  quo  non  potest 
non  ojqualis  modorum  numerus  in  unaquaque  figura  oriri,  licet  illi  non  ejusdem 
semper  sint  quantitatts. 

§  xi.  "  Operas  pretium  non  est  prolixe  per  omnia  Syllogismorum  singulis 
figuris  adscriptorum  exempla  ire,  sufficiat  uno  aasertioncm  illustrasse,  v.  gr.  in 
prima  figura,  modo  Barbara  hie  occurrit  Syllogism  us  apud  d.  Autor.  c.  5. 

0»ni)ifiu  lubikitur  iiJuniati  Dti 
0.  honrftus  eft  &  ij>iens, 

§  xiL  u  Hunc  in  aectmda  figura  ita  proponere  licet: 

Quuiam,  qui  tubjicitur  roluntati  Dei,  tst  ennrtis  sapiens, 
Omnis  Inmrttu.*  t  tt  sapient, 

• 

ratio  concludcndi  manet  eadem,  sapiens  enim  et  is  qui  subjicitur  voluntali  Dei, 
uniuntur  in  Majorc,  dein  sapiens  et  honestus  in  Minore,  ergo«in  conclusione  idea 
sapientis  et  Ejus  qui  roluntati  Dei  subjicitur,  quoque  conveniunt 
§  xiii.  "  In  tertia  figura  ita  se  habebit : 

0.  sapiens  tubjicitur  voluniati  Dei, 

Q.  wpitns  tst  omnis  honettus, 

E.  0.  honestus  tubjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

ncc  in  hac  concludcndi  rationc  aliquid  desiderari  potest,  nam  medius  terminus 
univcrsaliter  unitur  cum  conelusionis  prtedicato,  deinde,  quantum  sufBeit,  con* 
jungitur  cum  ejusdem  subjecto,  scu  omm  konesto,  ergo  subjectum  et  pnedicatuin 
ae  quoque  mutuo  admittent. 

§  xiv.  "  Ca?terorum  eadem  est  ratio,  quod  facile  ostendi  posset,  nisi  tricas  Alas 
vel  scribere  vel  legerc  Uediosum  foret  Ex  his  autem  sequitur,  quod  omnes 
regulti"  tjxciale*,  qua  modi*  vulgaribus  altemperata  vulgo  circumferunlur,  falsa 
suit,  quod  speciatiiu  ostenderc  liceat. 

§  xv.  *»  In  universum  triplici  modo  impingitur,  vel  enim  condusio  creditur 
absurda,  qua  talis  non  est,  vel  ritium  est  in  materia,  ac  altera  prcemissarum  falsa, 
Tel  adsunt  quaiuor  termini,  adeoque  absurditas  conelusionis,  si  aliqua  subest, 
nunquam  ab  ea  causa  dependct,  quam  referunt  regula. 

§  xvi.  "  Sed  videamus  distinctius  (1)  major  in  prima  figura  semper  sit  univer- 
salis  . 
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§  xvii.  "  Inflectom  hue  exemplum  minus  controversum,  quod  Autor,  Art  Cog. 
p.  3,  c.  7,  in  modo  Disamis,  tertiaj  figure,  proponit: 

Quidam  impii  u»  honort  habentur  in  murulo, 
QuiiJam  vituptrandi  ttml  otnnes  imjiii, 
E.  fuidtnt  vititpt  raiuli  in  konort  habentur  in  mumb. 

§  xviii.  "  Hie  babes  primam  figuram  cum  majore  particular!,  optime  iterum 
concludentem,  nam  licet  medius  terminus  particulariter  sumatur  in  majore, 
ejus  tatnen  ille  est  capacitatis,  ut  in  eodem  convenientia  pnedicati  et  subjecti 
ostendi  queat,  et  nisi  hoc  esset,  nee  in  tertia  figura  rite  concluderetur. 

§  xix.  "  Nee  valde  obsunt,  qua  vulgo  iltustrandae  regula?  adducuntur.  Ex 
sentenlia  Weis.  in  Log.  p.  1,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  §  4,  male  ita  concluditur : 

Q.  animal  \x*lo.t9 

E.  Q.  leo  volat. 

Verum  si  animal  sumitur  in  mtnore  sicut  in  majore,  turn  ilia  falsa  est,  si  vero 
alio  sensu,  turn  existunt  quatuor  termini ;  his  ergo  causis,  non  particularitati 
Majoris,  vitiosa  conclusio  tribuenda. 
§  xx.  "  Nam  alias  ita  bene  concluditur: 

Q.  animal  volat, 

O.  avis  est  animal  (illud  quoddam), 
E.  O.  avis  volat, 

nam  licet  medius  terminus  particulates  sit,  tant®  tamen  est  latitudinis,  ut  cum 
utroquc  Conclusionis  tcrmino  possit  uniri. 

§  xxi.  **  Porro  (2)  Minor  temper  sit  affirmant.  Sed  quid  desiderari  potest 
in  hoc  Syllogismo  : 

O.  homo  est  animal  ratiowifc, 

Leo  non  est  homo, 

E.  non  est  animal  rationale  t 

et  nonnc  ilia  ratio  concludendi  manifesto  bona  est,  qua)  subjectum  et  prasdi- 
catum,  qua?  in  ccrto  tertio  non  con veniunt,  inter  se  quoque  pujjnarc  contendit  ? 

§  xxii.  "  Sed  ais,  mutcmus  paululum  Syllogismum  et  absurditas  conclusionis 
orit  manifesto : 

0.  homo  est  animal, 
Leo  non  est  homo, 

Verum  si  terminus  animalis  in  Conclusione  perinde  sumitur,  sicut  suppositus 
fuit  in  majore,  nempe  particulariter,  turn  conclusio  est  verissima;  si  autem  alitcr 
accipiatur,  turn  evadunt  quatuor  termini,  quibus  adeo,  non  negation!  Minoris, 
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absurditas  conolusionis  est  imputanda,  qua;  obsorvatlo  in  omnibus  exempts  qua? 
hie  objici  possunt  et  solent,  locum  habet 


§  xxviii.  "  Sod  revertamur  ad  rogidas  vulgares !    Nimirnm  (3)  In  sccunda 

fiyura  major  sit  universalis.   Verum  cur  non  ita  liceat  concludere  : 

■ 

Qui  dam  dives  est  Saxo, 

Qui  dam  Germanus  est  omnis  Saxo, 

E.  (pddam  Germanus  est  dives  f 

quod  argumentum  Wois.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  intuitu  tertia?  figunc  proponit. 

§  xxix.  "  Argutnenta,  qua?  fallere  videntur,  v.  gr.  quod  Weisius  1.  2,  c.  8,  §  8, 
profert : 

Quidam  homo  est  sapiens, 
Nullus  stuitus  est  sapiens, 
E.  nullus  stultus  est  homo, 

et  similia,  responsionc,  §  22,  data  eliduntur;  nimirum  conclusio  vol  non  est 
absurda,  si  recte  intelligatur,  vcl  adsunt  quatuor  termini,  quibus  adeo,  non 
part  iculari  tat  i  majoris,  vitium  est  imputandum. 

§  xxx.  "  Amplius  (t)  Et  puris  aflirmaticis  in  seninda  fiyura  nihil  concludihir, 
sod  minim  foret,  si  ilia  concludondi  ratio  falleret,  qua?  fundamentum  omnium 
Svllogismorum  aflirmativorum  tain  evidenter  pne  se  fert !  Hoe  argumentum 
utiquc  i'onnaliter  bouum  est: 

Omnis  sapiens  sua  sorte  est  contentus, 
Paid  us  sua  sorte  est  contentus, 
E.  Fatdus  c*t  sapiens. 

§  xxxi.  "  Sed  follunt  multa  argumenta,  v.  gr.  Weisio  </.  c.  3,  §  3,  adductum: 

Omnis  lepus  vivit, 

Tu  vivis, 

E.  tu  c$  lrpus, 

verum  non  fallunt  ob  amrmationcm  prn»missarum,  sed  quia  vol  minor  falsa  est, 
si  soil,  pnedicatum  accipiatur  oodom  sensu,  quo  in  Majore  stimtum  est,  vel 
quia  adsunt  quatuor  termini,  si  pradicatum  Minoris  particulariter  et  alio  eensu 
acoipiatur. 

§  xxxii.  "  Xon  possunt  etiam  vulgo  diffiteri,  quin  ex  puris  aflirmativis  ali- 
quando  quid  soquatur,  vonnn  id  non  vi  forma-  sed  materia-  fiori  oausantur,  vide 
Ulman.  Lo<j.  I.  3,  o.  3,  §  4.  lla*c  voro  est  petitio  principii,  nam  qua>  oonveniunt 
in  uno  tortio,  ilia  etiam  inter  se  oonvenire  debent,  idquc  nou  fortuito,  sed 
virtute  uniouis  laudata*,  »eu  beneficio  formal. 


§  xxxiv.  "  In  tortia  figura  (5)  Minor  semper  sit  ajjirmans.  Ego  tamen  sic 
rcctc  conoludi  posse  arbitror: 
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Quoddam  laudandum  est  omnit  virtus, 
Nullum  laudandum  est  quardam  maynifictntia, 
E.  quadam  magnifictntia  non  est  virtus. 

§  xxxv.  "Nec  valde  urgent  exempla  opposite  Weurius  d.  I.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  hoe 
affert: 

Omnis  homo  ambulat, 

NuUut  homo  est  porrtts, 

E.  quidam  porcus  non  ambulat, 

nam  recurrit  rcsponsio  §  22  data,  qu»  vel  conclusionem  falsam  non  esse,  Tel 
causam  falsitatis  a  quatuor  terminis  dependere  ostendit,  qua  etiam  locum  ha- 
beret,  licet  conclusionem  universalem,  JVu//t«  porcus  ambulat,  assumas. 

§  xxxvi.  44  Tandem  (6)  In  tertia  Jiyura  conclusio  semper  sit  particularism 
Verum  Syllogismum  cum  conclusione  universal!,  jam  exhibui  §  IS,  in  Exemplis 
autem  qure  vulgo  afferuntur,  v.  gr. 

Omnis  senator  est  homo  (quidam  scil.), 

vvle  Weis.  d.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  3,  occurrunt  quatuor  termini  (nam  homo,  in  minora 
particulariter,  in  conclusione  universaliter  sumitur),  qui  adeo  veram  absurd* 
conclusionis  causam,  ac  simul  regula?  vulgaris  falsitatem  ostendunt 

§  xxxvii.  44  Ma  autem  omnia,  qua?  contra  vulgares  regulas  hactenus  disputa- 
vimus,  non  eo  pertinent,  quasi  rationem  concludendi  rejiciendis  rcgulis  bine 
inde  confeetam  commendemus,  ita  ut  in  demonstrationibus  eadem  uti,  aut  valde 
delectari  deheamua.  Quin  omni  potius  eo  spectant,  ut  Peripateticos,  qui  for- 
mam  Syllogisinorum  essentialem  vel  omnino  non  vel  nimis  frigide  exponunt,  in 
explicandis  etiam  eorum  figuris  accidentalibus,  falli  probarem. 

§  xxxix.  44  Atque  ex  hactenus  dictis  etiam  intelligi  potest,  qua;  nostra  de 
Reductione  sit  sententia.  Nimirum  ex  nostris  hypothesibus  ilia  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam  Syllogismorum  per  omnes  quatuor  figwras  accidentales,  salva  semper  con- 
clusione, facta  variatio. 

§  xl.  44  Pertinet  igitur  ilia  tantum  ad  Pra*mis*a,  Syllogismus  enim  semper  ut 
instruinentum  veritatis  inquirendw  conBiderari,  adeoque  qutestio  probanda, 
qua?  semper  immobilis  sit,  nec,  prout  visum  est,  varietur,  pnesupponi  debet. 

§  xli.  44  Reductions  unica  Lei  est,  ut  simpliciter,  juxta  6gura?  indolem,  prop- 
ositioncs  convertamus,  quod  sine  ulla  diflkultatc  procedit,  dummodo  quanti- 
tatem  subjecti  ct  praedicati  debite  confideremus,  ceu  ex  iis  quas  de  Conversione 
diximus  satis  liquet 

§  xlii.  "Finis  est,  ut  per  cjusmodi  variationem,  terminorum  unionem  vel 
separationem  eo  accuratius  intelligamus,  hinc  omnis  utililas  reductioni  non  est 
abjudicanda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur,  ingenium  quantitati  propositionum 
observanda?  magis  magisque  assuescit,  ac  inde  etiam  in  penitiorem  forma;  essen- 
tialia  intelligentiam  provehitur. 

83 
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§  xliii.  "  In  vtdgari  Reductione,  qu»  in  libellis  logicis  passim  exponitur,  vide 
Ant.  Art.  Cog.  p.  3,  c.  9,  quaidcm  cxcmpla  reprehendi  non  debent,  quando 
v.  g.  Cesare  ad  Celarent  rcducitur,  nam  ibi  Bimplici  conversione  alicujus  propo- 
sitionis  defunguntur,  jnxta  legem,  quam  §41,  reductioni  dedimus. 

§  xliv.  "  Sed  si  ab  illis  exemplis  abeas,  parum  vel  nihil  est,  quod  in  eadem 
laudari  debeat,  dum  fere  ex  fahtis  hypothesibus  omnis  reductio  oritur,  nam 
conversio  per  contrapositionem  pnesupponitur,  quam  tamen  valde  dubiam  ease, 
supra  ostendimus,  prroterea  peculiarcs  modi  in  singulis  figuris  adstruuntur,  ac 
omnis  reductio  ad  primam  Jigurum  facienda  ease  existimatur,  cum  tamen  idem 
Syllogismus  per  omnes  figures  variari  queaU 

§  xlv.  "  Ipsa  vero  reductio  nullis  legibus  adstricta  est,  convcrtitur  Con- 
clusio,  transponuntur  Pncmissae,  propositions  negative  mutantur  in  aflirma- 
tivas,  atque  ita  qui<lvis  tentatur,  modo  figura  intenta  obtineatur.  Quo  ipso 
puerilis  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte  concinnandi  tres  lincas,  easque  in  varias 
fornias  inutandt  habetur  satis  elucet  Inepta  scientia  eat,  quae  in  verbis  dispo- 
nents, cirt-umagendis  aut  torquendis  unice,  occupatur. 

§  xlvi.  "  Juxta  haec  igitur,  vujgari  mo<lo  rcducere,  maximam  partem  nihil 
aliud  est,  quam  errorem  errore  tegcre,  ingenia  discentium  torquere,  ac  magno 
conatu  maguas  nugas  age  re,  inscitiamque  profeasa  opera  ostendere." —  Ed.] 

IV.  —  Stixooistic  Moons, 
(p.  285.) 

I.  —  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  HOODS. 

<*)  THEIR  PRLYCIPLE.- FIRST  ASD  FOURTH  FIGURE. 
(Sec  p.  302.) 

Direct  and  Indirect  Moods  —  principle  of.  —  That  the  two  terms  should 
hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  conclusion  that  they  generally  hold 
to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  determined  by  the  Question.  This 
constitutes  direct,  immediate,  natural,  orderly  inference.  When  reversed,  by 
Conversion,  there  emerges  indirect,  mediate,  unnatural,  irregular  inference. 

In  the  two  last  Figures  (Second  and  Third),  the  two  terms  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises ;  ergo,  no  indirect  inference,  but 
always  two  direct  conclusions  possible. 

In  the  first  Figure,  as  the  two  terms  are  subordinated  to  each  other  in  the 
premises,  one  direct  conclusion  from  premises,  whether  read  in  Extension  or 
Comprehension,  and,  consequently,  an  indirect  one  also,  —  the  First  Figure 
being  first  figure  in  Extensive  quantity  ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  in 
Comprehensive  quantity.  Direct  and  indirect  moods  in  each. 
'  1.  Blunder  about  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  logicians  (for 
which  Aristotle  not  responsible),1  cause  of  fancy  of  a  Fourth  Figure,  consti- 
tuted by  indirect  moods  in  comprehension. 

1  See  Stahl  [Naur  et  Animadxrrsiones  in     Cdtjnvi  Pomtri  Prqf.  Pub.  Jtna.   1066,  Ad.  L. 
Cnmyttdium  Pia!-/ tieum  D,  CoHfodi  Horntii,     lti.  o.  f  iii.J. 
nunc  primum  tx  Auttoris  Autcgrapko  tditte  cura 
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2.  That  predicate  could  have  no  prefinition,  and,  therefore,  though  they 
allowed  its  converse,  the  direct  inference  was  not  suffered.  This  in  Fapcsmo, 
Frisesmo  (these  alone,  by  some  logicians,  admitted  in  the  First  Figure),  and 
Fesapo  and  Fresison  in  Fourth,  or  Comprehensive  First1 

S.  That  major  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  first. 

Fourth  Figure.  —  The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone,  is  capable  of  being 
enounced  in  two  orders,  those  of  Breadth  and  of  Depth.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  syllogism  in  either  order ;  and,  while  the  order  of  Depth  was  usually 
employed  by  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  older  Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been 
the  common,  if  not  the  exclusive,  mode  of  enounccment  among  the  western 
logicians,  since  the  time  of  Boethius.  In  either  form  there  are  thus  four  direct 
moods,  and  five  indirect  —  in  all  nine  moods ;  and  if  the  Figure  be  held  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  will  have  eighteen  moods,  as  in  fact  is 
allowed  by  some  logicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Mcndoza  (DL*p.  Log.  et  Met 
T.  I.  pp.  515,  516).  Martian  us  Capella  (De  Sept  em  Artibw  Liljeralibux,  L.  iv., 
De  Diabetica,  in  cap.  Quid  sit  PmtUcalu-us  Stfllogimwt —  see  p.  639)  states  and 
allows  either  form,  but,  like  his  contemporaries,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  employs 
in  his  examples  the  order  of  Depth. 

Now,  mark  the  caprice  of  the  logic  ians  of  the  West  subsequent  to  Boethius. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the  order  of  Depth,  which  they 
did  not  employ,  as  the  conclusion  would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to 
their  own  order;  they  seized  upon  the  five  indirect  moods  of  the  order  of 
Depth,  as  this  afforded  a  conclusion  corresponding  to  their  own,  and  consti- 
tuted it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figure. 

Did  not  make  two  forms  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirect  conclusion  is  in  subject  and  predicate  the  reverse  of  a  direct; 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked  out  by  the  premises 
which  the  direct  conclusion  exclusively  follows.  An  indirect  conclusion  (what 
the  logicians  have  not  observed)  *  is  an  inference  from  the  direct  conclusion, 
and,  therefore,  one  mediate  from  the  premises. 

(ft)  MOODS  OF  FOCRTU  FIOVRS  REDRESSED. 

(Early  paper  —  previous  to  1844.  Later  signs  of  quantity  substituted.  —  Ed.) 

I.  Bamalip, —  only  Barbara  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  AU  irons  are  (tome)  metals ; 
(1)  All  metal*  are  (some)  mineral*; 
AU  irons  are  (some)  minerals. 

1  (That  fourth  Figure-  differs  from  drat  only  Dialed.,  Lib.  ii.  e.  ri.  art-  xl-  p  801,  and  art. 

by  trantpoaition  of  I'reiniiea, —  held  by  De-  hr.  p.  385  (1695).   Ridlger,  D*  Srnsn  Vrri  tt 

rodon,  Logica  Restitute,  p.  606.   Omerariue,  Fklsi,  ii.  6,  S  86.   Cnuiua,  Wrg  7mt  Cetcis*h*it, 

Jhtputationrt  Philosophic,  Di»p.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  I  836,  p.  606.    1'latner,  Pktioaophtvht  Apkorit- 

116.   Caramoel,  Rat.  tt  Rtot.  Phil.,  Dtep.  xll.  men,  i.  f  664,  p.  287  ] 

p.  46.   Irviiama,  Inttg .  Phil.,  EUmtnta  Legit* t,  2  But  ace  Contarenna,  Dt  Quarto  Figura 

Sect,  ill  ,  8,  p.  29.    CampaueLU,  Pktl.  Rat.  SyUog.,  Optra,  p.  886.  -  Ed. 
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(By  conversion.) 

are  (all)  irons. 


n.  Cal 
elusion. 


( Minerals) ,  —  :  ( Metals) ,  — :  {Iron*). 

(Redressed) 


—  only  Celarent  with  transposed  premises  and  converted 

(2)  All  snails  are  (some)  mcQusca; 
(1)  Ab  moUnscum  is  any  insect  ; 

Ao  snail  is  any  insect. 
(By  conversion.) 

No  insert  is  any  snail. 


(Insect) 


HL  Dimatis,—  only  Darii  with  transposed  premises  and  converted 


(2)  Some  stars  are  (some  or  all)  planets ; 
(1)  All  planets  are  tome  things 


(By  conversion.) 


(Moving  round  Sun), 
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IV.  Fesapo  [Felapos].1 


(2)  No  artery  is  any  vein  ; 

(1)  All  veins  are  {some)  bloodvessels; 

Ho  artery  is  (wnk)  blotMlvesstL 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  bloodvessel  is  no  artery. 


(Bloodvessels) , 


—  '.(Vein): 
(Redressed) 


:(4rfcry) 


V.  Fresisoo  [Frelilos]. 


(2)  No  muscle  is  any  nerve; 

2V*o  mu«cfe  is  (some)  expansion  on 

(By  conversion.) 
Some  expansion  on  hand  is  no 


(Expansion  on  hand), 


%  (Nerve) 
(Redressed) 


 +  


(March  1846.)  —  My  universal  law  of  Figured  Syllogism  excludes  the 
Fourth  Figure.  —  What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  behceen 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively 
related ;  that  relation  subsist*  between  the  two  terms  themselves.  What  relation, 
etc. ;  that  relation,  etc.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure  this  is  violated  ;  for  the  predi- 
cate and  subject  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises,  are  in  the 
conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opposites  by  relation  to  each  other.  This 
cannot,  however,  in  fact  be  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  silently  suppressed  con- 
clusion, from  which  there  is  only  given  the  converse,  but  the  conversion  itself 
ignored. 


1  Zabarells,  Optra  Logiea  D*  Quarto  Fig. 
SyO.  pp.  118,  119,  126.  BurRrndyk,  Anil. 
Lag.,  I*,  ii.  c.  7,  p.  187,  i 


mince*  to 
First;  thus 


an  indirect  mood  of 
the  rale  of  th*t  Fig- 


I 
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Fourth  Figure.   Reasons  against. 

1°,  Could  never  directly,  naturally,  reach  (a)  Conclusion  from  premise, 
or  (b)  Premises  from  qusesitum. 

2°,  All  other  figures  conversion  of  premises  of  First,  but,  by  conversion  of 
conclusion  (as  it  is),  no  new  figure. 

8°,  All  other  figures  have  one  conclusion  Fourth  a  converted  one,  often 
different. 

(March  1850.)  —  Fourth  Figure.  The  logicians  who  attempt  to  show  the 
perversion  in  this  figure,  by  speaking  of  higher  aud  lower  notions,  are  extra- 
logical.  Logic  knows  nothing  of  higher  and  lower  out  of  its  own  terms ;  and 
any  notion  may  be  subject  or  predicate  of  any  other  by  the  restriction  of  its 
extension.  Logic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  facie  syllogismi, 
or  it  must  stand  good.  On  true  reason,  why  no  Fourth  Figure,  see  Aristotle, 
Anal.  Pr.,  L.  i.  c.  23,  §  8,  and  Pad  us,  in  Commentary. 

(March  1850.)  — Fesapo  and  Fresixo  (also  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo)  proceed  on 
the  immediate  inference,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that  the  quantities,  apart  from 
the  terms,  may,  in  propositions  In  A  and  AnI,  be  converted. 

Averroes  on  Prior  Analytics,  B.  i.  Ch.  8. 

"  If  we  ask  whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  is  in  B, 
and  B  in  C  ;  in  this  case,  there  is  a  natural  syllogism  by  general  confession ; 
and  this  in  the  First  Figure. 

"  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  A  is  not  in  C,  because  B  is  in  C,  and  B  is 
not  in  A ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  conclusion  by  natural  process ;  and 
this  is  the  Second  Figure,  which  is  frequently  found  employed  by  men  in  their 
ordinary  discourse. 

"  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  and  C  are  in  B  ; 
that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  Third  Figure.  But  if  we  say  A 
is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A ;  the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  one 
would  naturally  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  quantum  (that  is,  C  to  be  in 
A)  does  not  hence  follow  —  the  process  being  that  in  which  we  say  A  is  in  C, 
since  A  is  in  B,  and  B  in  C ;  and  this  is  something  which  thought  would  not 
perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Fourth  Figure,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention,  is  not  a  syllogism  on  which 
thought  would  naturally  light "  (etc.).  Thereafter  follows  a  digression  against 
this  figure.  See  also  the  same  book,  Ch.  23d,  and  the  Epiiome,  by  Averroes, 
of  the  same,  Ch.  i. 

(«)  FOURTH  F1QCKR.  —  AUTHORITIES  FOR  A.VD  AGAtSST. 

Admitted  by  — 

lldefbnsus  de  Pcnafiel,  Cursus  Philosophicw,  Disp.  Summul.  D.  iii.  p.  89. 
G.  Camerarius,  Dispul.  Philos.,  P.  i.  q.  xiii.  p.  116.  Port  Royal  Logic,  p.  iii. 
C  8,  and  c.  4.  Ridiger,  De  Sensu  Veri  et  Fahi,  L.  ii.  c.  6,  §  86.  Hauschius  in 
Acta  Erud.  p.  470  et  sen.  Lips.  1728.  Noldius,  Logica  Recognita,  c.  xii.  p. 
277.  Crakanthorpe,  Logica,  L.  iii.  c.  xv.  p.  194  (omitted,  but  defended).  Lam- 
bert, Newts  Organon,  I.  §  237  et  sen.    Hoffbauer,  Analytik  dcr  UrtheiU  und 
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SchlOsse,  §138.  Twesten,  Logik,  insbesondere  die  Analytic,  §  110.  Leibnitz, 
Opera,  ii.  357  ;  v.  405  ;  vi.  21G,  217,  ed.  Dutens.  Oddus  de  Oddis  (v.  Con- 
tarenus,  Aim  Dari  Quart.  Fig.  SylL,  Opera  Omnia,  p.  233,  ed.  Venet,  1589). 

Rejected  by  — 

Averroes,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  8.  Zabarella,  Opera  Log  tea,  De  Quarta 
Fig.  SylL,  p.  102  et  seq.  Purchot,  Instil.  PhiL  T.  I.  Log.  P.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  169. 
MolinsBus,  Elementa  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  viii.  Facciolati,  Rwlimenta  Logica,  P.  iii. 
c.  iii.  p.  85.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organ.,  p.  574.  Timpler,  Logica  Sya- 
tana,  L.  iv.  c.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  543.  Platner,  PhilosophUche  Aphorimnen,  I.  p.  267. 
Burgersdicius,  Inntit.  Log.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  165.  Derodon,  Logica  Resfituta,  p. 
606.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  §  343  et  »eq.  (Ignored.)  Hoi  1  man  n,  Logica,  §  453,  p. 
569.  Goclunius,  Problemula  Logica,  P.  iv.  p.  119.  Keckermann,  Opera,T.  L 
Log.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  745.  Arriaga,  Curswt  Philosophicvs,  In  Summulas, 
D.  iii.  §  5,  p.  24.  Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  c.  23,  §  8 ;  c.  30,  §  1  (omitted).  Jo. 
Pieus  Mirandulanus,  Concluxiones,  Opera,  p.  88.  Melanchthon,  in  1st  edition 
of  Dialectic,  L.  iii.,  De  Figuratione  (1520),  afterwards  (1547)  restored  (Heu- 
manni.  Acta,  iii.  753).  Cardinalia  Caspar  Contarenus,  Epistola  ad  Oddum  de 
Oddis,  De  Quart.  Fig.  SylL,  Opera,  p.  233  (1st  ed.,  1571).  Trendelenburg, 
Elementa  Logica,  §  28,  etc.  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  Einleit  3,  §  71. 
Ilegel,  Encyclopaedic,  §  187.  Fries,  Syxtem  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  Griepenkcrl, 
Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  §  29  et  seq.  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  77,  p.  70.  Wallis,  In&titu- 
tio  Logica,  L.  iii.  c.  Lx.  p.  1 79. 


H.  —  INDIRECT  HOODS  OF  SECOND  AND  THIRD  FIGCRES.l 


(U.  Fig.) 


i. 
ii. 


Cesare 
fames  trea 


Hrflsxim ;  (1,  2,  5,  8,  9.)»  Cesares. 


Refltxim;  (2,  5,  8,  9.)  Camestre,  Camestres,  Faresmo 
(only  subaltern  of  Camestres);  rejected  (2),  admitted 
(3,  0.) 


Fostino 


Premises  reversed;  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)  Firesmo, 
Frigcros. 


Baroeo 


(III.  Fig.) 


i.  Darapti 

ii.  |  Feliipton 


R,flexim;(\,2,  3,  4,  10,11.) 

Premises  transposed;  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11.)  Fapemo, 


■  iv.  ^Datisl 
v.  Bocardo 


Hi.  VDisainis 


Fapelmos. 
Reflexim;  (4,  7,  10,  11.) 
Reflexim:  (4,  7,  10,  11.) 

Premises  transposed;  (4,7,9,11.)  Baroeo,  Macopos, 


Danorcoc. 


Ferison 


Premises  transposed;  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11.)  Friserao, 


Fiscros. 


1  The  indirect  Moods  of  the  First  Figure  l  The  nnmbers  within  bracket*  refer  to  the 
are  universally  admitted.  authorities  given  on  following  page.  —  Ed. 
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(II.  Fig.) 

» 

L 

Mart.  Capella 

Cesare,  Ttjlrxim. 

2. 

Dana  Scotus 

Cesare  and  Camestrea,  conclusions  simply  converted; 
Fcstino  and  Baroco.  Rcjccta  (and  rightly)  what 
has  since  been  called  Faresmo,  as  a  mere  subaltern 
of  Cameatres  (An.  Pr.  L.  i.  qn.  23.  See  also  Conim- 
brlccnscs,  In  Ann.  Lnai.  U.  p.  302). 

«J. 

Liovanienses,  (io&)) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

A 

Tlnn|,1a    M  roil 

facias,  (loot) 

« ireamo  (on  vln.  rr.  L.  1.  c.  7,  and  relative  place  of  his 
Com.  Anal.). 

5. 

Con  i  ni  bricc  nscs 

Record  that  indirect  moods  from  Cesare  and  Cames- 
tros;  and  also  Frlaeao,  Bocardo  were  admitted  by 
some  "  reccntiores"  (II.  p.  362). 

6. 

Burgersdicius,  (1626) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

7. 

Cararaucl,  (1642) 

Moracos,  Frigcsos. 

8. 

Schcibler,  (1653) 

Ccsares,  Camestrcs,  Firesmo,  Bocardo. 

9. 

Noldius,  (1666) 

Cesares,  Caracatre,  Firesmo,  Foramcno  (he  has  for 
the  direct  mood  Facrono,  in  place  of  Baroco). 

(III.  Fig.) 

1. 

Apalcias 

Daraptl,  rejlcxim. 

2. 

Caesiodorus 

Do. 

3. 

bodonu 

Do. 

4. 

Dans  Scotus 

Darapti,  Diaamis,  and  Datisi,  their  conclusions  simply 
converted;  Felopton,  Bocardo,  Ferison  (6'up.  An. 

T>         T        »  (111 

Ft.  L.  I.  qu.  2-1). 

5. 

Lovan  lenses 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (lb.). 

6. 

Paciui 

Fapemo,  rnsemo  (lb.). 

7. 

Conimbricenses 

Record  that  some  "  rccentfores"  admit  indirect  moods 
from  Darapti,  Diaamis,  Datisi;  also  Fapeamo,  Fri- 

aeamo,  and  Baroco. 

8. 

Burpersriicius 

Fapemo,  Frisemo. 

9. 

Caramnel 

Fapt-lmoe.  Macopoa,  Fiscros. 

10. 

Schcibler 

Admits  them  from  Dlaamia,  Datisi,  Darapti,  bnt  not 
from  those  which  conclude  particular  negations. 

11. 

Noldius 

Dnnorcoc  (he  haa  for  Bocardo  Docamroc),  Frisemo, 
Fapemo,  and  what  are  converted  from  Darapti, 
Disamis,  and  Datisi  without  names. 

Darapti  virtually  two  moods;  this  maintained  byTheo- 
phrastns. 

Indirect  moods  arc  impossible  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  for  what  are 
railed  indirect  conclusions  arc  only  the  direct  conclusions.  .Ifrm.,  that  in  the 
Second  Cesare  and  Camestrcs  are  virtually  one ;  while  in  the  Third  Figure 
Darapti  is  virtually  two,  as  Disamis  and  Datisi  are  one. 
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For  the  particular  quantification  of  the  Predicate,  useful  illustrations,  as  in 
the  First  from  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  or  (in  the  pseudo  Fourth)  from  Fesapo 
and  Fresiso ;  so  in  the  Second  Figure  of  what  have  been  called  the  indir 
moods  of  Figure  IL 

Figure  IL 

A  ,H  :  B,   —  :  C 


1.  Bocanlo. 


2.  Fii 


+ 


A  ,  — —  ,  B  :   r—  :  ( 


— f 


1.  Baroco. 


2.  Fapemo. 


8. 


Fioobe  m. 
A,- 


:B, 
 h 


A, 


—  :B:  , 


A, 


.,B: 


:C 


:C 


:C 


(1853.)  Blunders  of  Logicians.  —  What  have  been  called  the  Indirect  Moods 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  arise  only  from  the  erroneously  supposed 
transposition  of  the  premises  ;  and  the  Fourth  Figure  is  made  up  of  the  really 
indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  premises  transposed. 


HI.  —  HEW  MOODS  — NOTES  DI*OK  TABLE  OF  8VLLOO ISM8.» 

Fig.  I.  vi.  —  Corvinus  (Institutiones  Philosophic  Itationali*,  1742,  §  540) 
says  :  —  "  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  pure  particulars. 
For  example,  Some  learned  are  [some]  ambitious  men  ;  some  men  are  [all  the] 
learned;  therefore,  some  men  arc  ambitious.  But  the  minor  proposition, 
although  formally  particular,  involves,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit,  its  con- 
verse,—  All  the  learned  are  [some]  men, —  which  is  equipollent."  Why  not, 
then,  scientifically  enounce  (as  I  have  done),  without  conversion,  what  the 
thought  of  the  convertend  already  really  and  vulgarly  involved  ? 

In  all  Figures.  —  I  have  not  been  undoubtful  whether  the  syllogisms  of  the 
class  in  which  the  two  premises,  being  the  same,  are  mutually  interchangeable, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  single  or  as  a  double  mood.  Abstractly  considered 
from  all  matter,  the  mood  is  single ;  for  the  two  premises,  however  arranged, 

1  See  Appendix  XI. -Ed. 
Si 
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afford  onlv  a  repetition  of  the  same  form.  But  so  soon  as  the  form  is  applied  to 
any  matter,  be  it  even  of  a  symbolical  abstraction,  the  distinction  of  a  double 
mood  emerges,  in  the  possible  interchange  of  the  now  two  distinguished 
premises.  To  the  logicians  this  question  was  only  presented  in  the  case  of 
Darapti  (III.  ii.)  ;  and  on  this  they  were  divided.  Aristotle  (An.  Pr.  i.  c.  6, 
§  G)  contemplates  only  one  mood ;  but  his  successor,  Theophrastus,  admitted 
two  (Apuleius,  De  Hub.  Doctr.  Platonic  L.  iii.  Op.  p.  88,  Elm).  Aristotle's 
opinion  was  overtly  preferred  by  Alexander  (ad  locum,  f.  80,  ed.  Aid.  quoted 
above,  p.  636),  and  by  Apuleius  (/.  c.) ;  whilst  that  of  Theophrastus  was 
adopted  by  Porphyry,  in  his  lost  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics,  and, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  by  Bocthius  (De  Syll.  Categ.  L.  ii.,  Op.  pp.  594, 
698,  601,  604).  The  other  Greek  and  Roman  logicians  silently  follow  the 
master ;  from  whom,  in  more  modern  times,  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
only  differs,  to  reduce,  on  the  counter-extreme,  Cesare  and  Camestres  (II.  ix. 
a,  ami  x.  b),  and,  he  might  have  added,  Disarms  and  Datisi  (III.  iv.  v.),  to  a 
single  mood  (De  Dial.,  L.  ii.  c.  51).  (For  the  observations  of  the  Aphrodisian, 
Bee  above,  p.  638  et  set].) 

To  me  it  appears,  on  reflection,  right  to  allow  in  Darapti  only  a  single 
mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and  through  a  transpo- 
sition, has,  therefore,  merely  a  secondary,  correlative,  and  dependent  existence. 
In  this  respect  all  is  different  with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  Datisi. 
The  principle  here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  class  of  syllogisms  with 
balanced  middle  and  extremes. 

Fig.  II.  xii.  b.  —  David  Derodon  (Log.  Rest.  De  Arg.,  c.  ii.  §  51),  in  canvass- 
ing the  special  rule  of  the  Second  Figure,  —  that  the  major  premise  should  be 
universal,  —  he  now  approbates,  he  now  reprobates  syllogisms  of  this  mood ; 
but  wrong  on  both  alternatives,  for  his  admissions  and  rejections  are  equ  ally 
erroneous.  "  Hie  syllogismus  non  valet :  —  Aliquod  animal  est  [aliquotf\  ration- 
ale; stfl  [«//«.<]  asinus  non  est  [utfiw]  rationalis ;  ergo  [ullus]  asinus  non  est 
[aliifutMf]  animal."  (P.  635.)  The  syllogism  is  valid ;  only  it  involves  a  prin- 
ciple whic  h  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would  not  allow,  —  that  in  negatives 
the  predicate  could  be  particular. —  (See  Log.  Rest.  De  Argument,  c.  ii.  §  28,  p. 
623.)  Yet  almost  immediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rule,  he  says : — uAt 
multi  dantur  syllogismi  constantes  majori  particular!,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti; 
ut,  —  Aliquod  animal  non  est  [ullus]  lapis  ;  sed  [«i«»w]  adamas  ext  [aliquis] 
lapis;  ergo,  [ullus]  adamas  non  est  [aliquoif]  animal."  (This  syllogism  is, 
indeed,  II.  iii.  a ;  but  he  goes  on :)  "  Item :  Aliquod  animal  est  [aliquod] 
rationale :  red  [ullus]  lapis  non  est  [ullus]  rationalis  ;  ergo  [ullus]  lapis  non  est 
[aliquoif]  animal."  Now,  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  bad,  as  inferring  what 
Derodou  thinks  they  do  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion,  with,  of  course,  a 
distributed  predicate  (p.  623)  ;  are  both  good,  as  inferring  what  I  suppose 
them  to  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion  with  an  undistributed  predicate. 

Fig.  III.  viii.  b.  —  Derodon  (Ibid.  §  54),  in  considering  the  Special  Rule 
of  the  Third  Figure,  —  that  the  minor  premise  should  be  affirmative,  —  alleges 
the  following  syllogism  as  "  vicious:" — "Omnis  homo  est  [aliquod]  animal ;  sed 
[ullus]  homo  non  est  [ullus]  asinus;  ergo,  [ullus]  asinus  non  est  [aliquwf] 
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animal"  (p.  638).  It  is  a  virtuous  syllogism, —  with  a  particular  predicate 
(and  not  a  universal,  as  one  logician  imagines)  in  a  negative  conclusion. 
Again  (omitting  his  reasoning,  which  is  inept),  he  proceeds :  — 44  Hie  vero 
syllogismus  uon  est  vitiosu8,sed  rectus:  —  [Chants']  homo  est  [quidam}  rationalise 
ted  \ullua\  homo  non  est  [ullus]  oxmus  [or  Deus] ;  ergo,  Julius"]  osinus  [or  Deus] 
non  e*t  [/ptulam]  ralionalis."  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct;  but  not  as 
Derodon  would  have  it,  with  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  That 
his  conclusion  is  only  true  of  the  osinus,  per  accidens,  is  shown  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  Deus ;  this  showing  his  illation  to  be  formally  absurd. 

Fig.  III.  ii.  — Derodon  (Ibid.)  says :  — 44  Den ique,  conclusionem  in  tertia 
figura  debero  esse  particularem,  non  universalem,  statuunt  commuuiter  Philos- 
ophi;  unde  hie  syllogismus  non  valet;  —  'Omnis  homo  est  [quidam]  rationalis ; 
sed  omnia  homo  est  [quoddam]  animal ;  ergo,  omne  [quoddam]  animal  est  [<quod~ 
dam]  rationale.'  Verum,  licet  conclusio  sit  universalis,  syllogismus  erit  bonus, 
modo,"  etc.  (p.  638).  The  syllogism  is,  and  most  remain,  vicious,  if  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  be  taken  universally,  whilst  both  are  undis- 
tributed in  the  antecedent  But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion 
particularly,  the  syllogism  is  good.  Derodon,  in  his  remarks,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  mistakes,  the  vice. 

Derodon,  criticizing  the  Special  Rule  of  the  First  Figure,  —  that  the  major 
premise  should  be  universal,  —  says,  inter  alia :  — 44  At  multi  dantur  syllogismi 
prima;  figune  eonstantes  majori  particular^ qui  tamen  sunt  recti:  ut,— 'Aliquod 
animal  est  [aliquod]  rationale;  sed  homo  e»t  [aliquod]  animal ;  ergo,  [!!]  homo 
est  [aliquix]  rationalis':  item,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  627).  This  syllogism  is  vicious; 
the  middle  term,  animal,  being  particular  in  both  its  quantifications,  affords  no 
inference.1 


XL 

LOGICAL  NOTATION. 
(See  p.  215.) 
I.  —  Lambert's  Lixeab  Notation.2 

This  very  defective,  —  indeed,  almost  as  bad  as  possible.  It  has  accordingly 
remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians ;  and  although  I  think  linear 
diagrams  do  afford  the  best  geometrical  illustration  of  logical  forms,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  him.    I  have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1°.  Indefinite  or  particular  notions  can  only  be  represented  by  the  relation 


1  See  p.  660. -Eo.  the  Mheroea  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  eee  8. 

8  Fur  Lambert's  nchcroe  of  notation,  aee  his  Maitnon.  Vtrsuck  tiner  neu*n  Logik,  Sect.  Jr., 
Ntma  Or g anon,  I.  f  21;  and  for  a  criticism  of    f  7,  p.  64  tt  uq.  Berlin,  17M.  —  Ex>. 
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of  two  lines,  and  in  two  ways :  1°,  One  being  greater  than  the  other;  2°,  One 
being  partially  out  of  relation  to  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  Lambert  professes 
to  paint  particularity  by  a  dotted  line,  u  c,  a  line  different  by  an  accidental 
quality,  not  by  an  essential  relation.  But  not  even  to  this  can  be  adhere,  for 
the  same  notion,  the  same  line,  in  different  relations,  is  at  once  universal  and 
particular.  Accordingly,  in  Lambert's  notation,  the  relation  of  particular 
notions  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  continuous,  sometimes  by  a  dotted  line, 
or  not  represented  at  all.    (See  below,  1»,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

2°,  The  inconsistency  is  seen  at  all  climax  in  the  case  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives,  where  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lambert's  notation  it,  however, 
shows  in  general  as  distributed  or  universal ;  but  in  this  he  has  no  constancy. 
(See  1*,  1,  2,  3,  4.)  But  the  case  is  even  more  absurd  in  negative  propositions, 
where  the  predicate  is  really  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  yet  is,  by  the  dot* 
ted  line,  determinatcly  marked  as  particular.    (See  4.) 

3°,  The  relation  of  negativity,  or  exclusion,  is  professedly  represented  by 
Lambert  in  one  line  beyond,  or  at  the  side  of,  another.  This  requires 
room,  and  is  clumsy,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous  :  —  it  does  express  exclu- 
sion. But  his  affirmative  propositions  are  denoted  by  two  unconnected  lines, 
one  below  the  other.  This  is  positively  wrong;  for  here  the  notions  are  equally 
out  of  the  other,  as  in  the  lateral  collocation.  But  even  in  this  he  is  inconsist- 
ent ;  for  he  as  often  expresses  the  relation  of  negativity  by  lines  in  the  relation 
of  higher  and  lower.    (See  below,  1,4.) 

4°,  He  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  relation  of  the  lines  by  the  fortuitous 
annexation  of  letters,  the  mystery  of  which  I  have  never  fathomed. 

5°,  He  has  no  order  in  the  relation  of  his  lines. 

The  middle  term  is  not  always  the  middle  line,  and  there  is  no  order  between 
the  extremes. 

This  could  not  indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation ;  and  except  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  affixed  letters,  no  one  could  discover  in  his  lines  the  three  com- 
pared notions  in  a  syllogism,  or  guess  at  the  conclusion  inferred.    (See  1 — 5.) 

6°,  From  poverty  the  same  diagram  is  employed  to  denote  the  most  different 
moods  in  affirmative  and  negative.    (Compare  2  and  3  with  4.) 

7°,  No  order  in  the  terms  in  the  same  figure. 

8°,  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  ultra-total,  etc.,  included  in  affirma- 
tive, but  not  ultra-total  excluded  in  negative.  Has  the  merit  of  noticing  this 
relation. 

9°,  Lambert  —  but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  What  has  been  already  said, 
shows  that  Lambert's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in  its  parts,  a  failure,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  the  good,  and  a  blundering  and  incongruous  jumble  of 
the  natural  and  conventional.  The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathemati- 
cian should  have  propounded  two  such  worthless  mathematical  methods.  But 
Lambert's  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  his  notation  of  the 
moods  of  the  Third  Figure  (I.  p.  133),  which  I  shall  number  for  the  previous 
references. 
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II.  —  Notation  bt  Maass. 

Professor  Maass,  of  Halle,1  discontented,  not  unreasonably,  with  the  geomet- 
rical notations  of  Lambert  and  Eulur,  has  himself  proposed  another,  compared 
with  which  those  of  his  predecessors  show  as  absolutely  perfect  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  despatch  this  scheme  with  a  very  few  remarks.  To  use  it  is  wholly 
impossible ;  and  even  the  ingenious  author  himself  has  stated  it  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Logic  (§§  495—512),  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  not  (if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  honored  with  a  single  reference.  It  is,  however,  curious,  as  the  only 
attempt  made  to  illustrate  Logic,  not  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  quantities, 
but  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  relations  —  angles. 

1°,  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  For  example,  Maass  proposes 
to  represent  coinclusive  notions  — notions,  therefore,  to  be  thought  as  the  same 
—  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  united  ;  for 
surely  the  identity  of  the  concepts,  triangle,  trilateral,  and  figure  trith  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  not  illumined  by  awarding  each  to  a  separate  corner 
of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  cocxclusive  notions  he  represents  by  angles  in 
similar  triangles,  and  these  can  easily  be  conceived  as  superposed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  coordinates.  But,  waiving  the  objection  that  the  different  angles 
of  a  figure,  as  necessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  coinclusive,  —  it  is  further  evident 
that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  cannot  naturally  denote  reciprocal  or 

1  QnmMu  der  Logik,  1783.  I  quote  from  do  of  Maui'  scheme  of  notation;  for  bis 
the  fourth  edition,  1823.  I  regret  the  necca-  Logic  It  one  of  the  beat  compenda  published 
ally  imposed  on  me  of  *peukiug  in  the  way  I    even  in  Germany. 


1.  Felapton. 

2.  Dlsamls. 

3.  Datisl. 

4.  Bocardo. 

5.  Ferison. 
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wholly  identical  notions,  in  contrast  to  others  partially  identical ;  for  every  angle 
of  every  triangle  infers,  —  necessitates,  —  contains,  if  you  will,  —  the  whole  of 
every  other,  equally  as  do  the  several  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

2°,  But  Maass  is  not  consistent  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  triangle  (Fig.  12) 
to  illustrate  the  subordination  of  one  notion  to  another ;  and  yet  he  represents 
the  lower  or  contained  notion  by  an  obtuser,  the  higher  or  containing  notion 
by  an  acuter,  angle. 

8°,  The  scheme  is  unmanifest,  —  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  obtrusive.  It 
illustrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  or,  rather,  it  obscures  the  clear.  Requir- 
ing itself  a  painful  study  to  comprehend  its  import  (if  comprehended  it  be), 
instead  of  informing  the  understanding  through  the  eye,  it  at  best  only  addresses 
the  eye  through  the  understanding.  Difficult;  —  we  only  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4°,  It  is  clumsy,  operose,  complex,  and  superfluous.  For,  to  represent  a 
notion  denoted  by  a  single  angle,  it  is  compelled  to  give  the  redundance  of  a 
whole  triangle ;  and  three  repugnant  notions  demand  an  apparatus  of  three 
several  figures,  and  six  vacant  angles.  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  to  which 
this  scheme  of  angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  figure* 
which  it  proposes  to  supersede. 

6°,  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  aid.  To  let  it  work 
at  all,  it  calls  in  to  its  assistance  an  indefinite  plurality  of  figures,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabet,  combinations  of  letters  straight  and  deflected,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  lines,  thick  and  thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  counted  one  diagram 
of  the  eighteen,  and  find  that  it  is  brought  to  bear  through  three  varieties  of 
line,  four  triangles,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  its  other  faults,  its  deficiencies,  excesses,  ambigu- 
ities, etc. ;  transeat  in  pace. 

III.  —  The  Author's  Notatiok. 
ko.  i.  linear. 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of  represents  every  various  syllogism  in  all 
the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the  number  of  Moods  in  Syllogism* 
Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive  and  Extensive,  Un figured  and  Figured  (and 
of  this  in  all  the  figures),  are  the  same  ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identi- 
cal, may  Ik*  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genus  and 
species  of  syllogism,  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that  there  must  be  possible, 
also,  a  notation  precisely  manifesting  the  modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  dif- 
ferences, but,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  acci- 
dental vnriety  of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realized,  and 
realized  with  the  utmoBt  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  notation  which  fulfils,  and 
alone  fulfils,  these  conditions.  This  notation  I  have  long  employed ;  and  the  two 
following  arc  specimens.  Herein,  four  common  lines  are  all  the  requisites :  three 
(horizontal)  to  denote  the  term* ;  one  (two  ?  —  perpendicular),  or  the  want  of  it, 
at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality  of  affirmation  or 
of  negation;  whilst  quantity  is  marked  by  the  relative  length  of  a  terminal 

i  S«*  Tabular  Scheme  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  —  Ed. 
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line  within,  and  its  indefinite  excnrrence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This 
notation  can  represent  equally  total  and  ultra-total  distribution,  in  simple  Syllo- 
gism and  in  Sorites ;  it  showy  at  a  glance  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  any 
conclusion ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it.  • 

\E=r~\  li   i 

Of  these,  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes  Darii,  Dabitis,  Patisi,  Disa- 
mis,  Di maris,  etc. ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  its  converse,  includes  Celarent,  Cesare, 
Celanes,  Camestres,  Camcles,  etc.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  diagram  arc,  though  in  different  figures,  formally  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  moods  of  the  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar  diagram ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes  hitherto  proposed  (whether  by 
tines,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelograms,  or  circles),  the  same  (complex) 
diagram  is  necessarily  employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods. 
These  schemes  thus  tend  rather  to  complicate  than  to  explicate,  —  rather  to 
darken  than  to  clear  up.  The  principle  of  this  notation  may  be  realized  in 
various  forms.1 

The  problem,  in  general,  is  to  manifest,  by  the  differences  and  relations  of 
geometrical  quantities  (lines  or  figures),  the  differences  and  relations  of  logical 
forms.  The  comparative  excellence  of  any  scheme  in  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  in  proportion  as  it  is,  1°,  Easy  ;  2°,  Simple ;  3°,  Compendious ;  4°,  All- 
sufficient  ;  5°,  Consistent;  6°,  Manifest;  7°,  Precise;  8°,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me, 

1°,  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines ;  and,  as  a  syllogism  is  consti- 
tuted by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  three  re- 
lated lines. 

2°,  1  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  parallel  eoexten- 
sion  of  lines.  (The  perpendicular  order  and  horizontal  extension,  here 
adopted,  is  arbitrary.)  • 

3°,  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those  with  which 
they  stand  in  proximity.  Hence  the  intermediate  line  in  our  diagram,  repre- 
senting the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  lines 
representing  the  extremes,  whereas  the  latter  are  only  in  mutual  correlation 
through  it 

4°,  The  relative  quantity  of  notions  is  expressed  by  the  comparative  length 
of  the  related  lines.  In  so  far  as  a  line  commences  (here  on  the  left)  before 
another,  it  is  out  of  relation  with  it,  —  is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a 
line  terminates  under  relation  (here  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to 
be.  A  line  beginning  and  ending  in  relation  indicates  a  whole  notion.  A 
line  beginning  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative  indicates  a  part  of  a 
notion. 

l  Reprinted  from  Dutrntriams,  p.  867.  For  a  ftartber  explanation  of  the  relation*  denoted 
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5°,  The  kinds  of  correlation,  Affirmation  and  Negation,  are  nhown  by  the 
connection  or  non-connection  of  the  lines  (here  from  the  left).  The  connec- 
tion (here  a  perpendicular  line)  indicates  the  identity  or  coinclusion  of  the 
connected  terms  ;  the  absence  of  this  denotes  the  opposite.  The  lines  in  posi- 
tive or  affirmative  relation  are  supposed  capable  of  being  slid  into  each  other. 

This  geometric  scheme  seems  to  recommend  itself  by  all  the  virtues  of  such 
a  representation,  and  thus  stands  favorably  contrasted  with  any  other.  For  it 
is  easy,  —  simple,  —  compendious,  —  all-sufficient,  —  consistent,  —  manifest, — 
precise,  —  complete. 

1°,  Easy.  —  Linear  diagrams  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  drawn  than  those 
of  figure ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact,  no  symbols  at  all  to 
mark  the  terminal  differences,  far  less  the  double  letterings  found  necessary  by 
Lambert 

2°,  Simple.  —  Lines  denote  the  quantity  and  correlation  of  notions  far  more 
simply  than  do  any  geometric  figures.  In  those  there  is  nothing  redundant ; 
all  is  significant 

3°,  Compendious.  —  In  this  respect  lines,  as  is  evident,  are  far  preferable  to 
figures  ;  but  Lambert's  linear  scheme  requires  more  than  double  the  space  suf- 
ficient for  that  here  proposed. 

4°,  AU-suflicient  —  Any  scheme  by  figures,  and  Lambert's  scheme  by  lines, 
is,  in  itself,  unintelligible,  and  depends  on  the  annexation  of  accidental  sym- 
bols to  enable  it  to  mark  out  the  differences  and  relations  of  terms.  Lambert, 
likewise,  endeavors  to  supply  this  exigency  by  another  means,  —  by  the  fortui- 
tous quality  (his  dottings)  of  certain  lines.  In  our  scheme  lines,  simple  lines, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufficient 

5°,  Consistent  —  Lambert's  linear  scheme  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Compared  with  his,  those  by  figures  arc,  in  this  respect  far  preferable. 
But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once  thorough-going,  unambiguous,  and 
consistent 

6°,  Manifest.  —  In  this  essential  condition,  all  other  geometrical  illustrations 
are  lamentably  defective.  In  those  by  figure,  each  threefold  diagram,  typifying 
an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods,  requires  a  painful  consideration  to  extract  out 
of  it  any  pertinent  elucidation ;  this  is,  in  fact,  only  brought  to  bear  by  the 
foreign  aid  of  contingent  symbols.  Nor  can  these  schemes  properly  represent 
to  the  eye  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plurality  of  terms;  the 
intention  requires  to  be  intimated  by  the  external  accident  of  signs.  Lambert's 
lines  gink,  in  general,  even  below  the  figures,  in  this  respect  But  as  lines 
are  here  applied,  the  sole  pertinent  inference  leaps  at  once  to  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

7°,  Precise.  —  Ambiguity,  vagueness,  vacillation,  redundancy,  and,  withal, 
inadequacy,  prevail  in  the  other  schemes.  In  those  by  figure,  one  diagram  is 
illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  moods,  positive  and  negative;  and  a  single 
mood  may  fall  to  be  represented  by  four  diagrams,  and  perhaps  in  six  several 
ways.  Lambert's  lines  are  even  worse.  In  our  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  every 
mood  has  a  diagram  applicable  to  itself,  and  to  itself  exclusively,  whilst  every 
possible  variety  of  its  import  has  a  corresponding  possible  variety  of  linear 
uilterence. 

8°,  Complete.  — In  this  last  and  all-important  condition,  every  scheme 
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hitherto  proposed  is  found  to  fail.  A  thorough -going,  adequate,  and  pliant 
geometric  method  ought  equally  and  at  once  to  represent  the  logical  moods  in 
the  Unfigured  and  Figured  Syllogism,  in  the  Syllogism  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
in  Extension  and  Intension,  —  this,  too,  in  all  their  mutual  convertibilities,  and 
in  all  their  individual  varieties.  This  our  scheme  performs,  but  exclusively.  So 
much  in  general.  Again,  in  particular :  —  Of  the  figures,  circles  and  triangle  s 
are  necessarily  inept  to  represent  the  ultra-total  inclusion  or  cocxclusion  of 
terms,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  relations  of  proportion,  except  totality  and  indefinite 
partiality ;  whilst  quadrilateral  figures  are,  if  not  wholly  incompetent  to  this, 
ope  rose  and  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to  it  in  nega- 
tives; and  such  inability  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  defects  of  the 
whole  plan,  for  this  was  a  scheme  which  he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplish. 
The  present  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  and  easily  affirms  this,  in 
affirmation  and  negation,  and  with  any  minuteness  of  detail. 


AUTHOR'S  SCHEME  OF  XOTATIOH  —  UXFIOUEBD  AKD  VIGCBED  8TLLOOIBX  — 

XO.  II. 

(1863.)  The  following  Diagram  (see  p.  674)  affords  a  condensed  view 
of  my  other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  and  in  Mr.  Baynes* 
Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.  The  paragraphs  appended  will 
supply  the  necessary  explanations. 

1.  )  A  Proposition  (tuLmuia,  intervallum,  vpAnurit,  literally  protensio,  the 
stretching  out  of  a  line  from  point  to  point)  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two 
terms  (**»«)  or  extremes  This  is  therefore  well  represented,  —  The 
two  terms,  by  two  letters,  and  their  relation,  by  a  line  extended  between 

2.  )  A  Syllogism  is  a  eomplexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Propositions.  —  It 
is,  therefore,  adequately  typified  by  a  Triangle,  —  by  a  Figure  of  three  lines 
or  sides. 

S.)  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  arbitrary  in  the  diagram,  the 
diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferently,  either  proceed  from  the  Premises 
( rationes )  to  the  Conclusion  ( rationatum ),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Prem- 
ises; the  process  being  only,  in  different  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or 
Analytic.    (An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given  an 

4.)  Rationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  constituting  that 
Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  first,  or  that  Premise  into  Minor  which 
is  enounced  last.  (See  after,  p.  697,  etc.)  The  moods  of  what  is  called  the 
Fourth  Figure,  and  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  are  thus  identified. 
In  the  diagram,  accordingly,  it  is  shown,  that  as  right  or  left  in  the  order  of 
position  is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 
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Breadth 


Order 
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Depth 


Either  or  Neither. 


5.)  The  diagram  truly  represents,  by  its  various  concentric  triangles,  the 
Unfigured  Syllogism,  as  involving  the  Figured,  and,  of  the  latter,  the  First 
Figure  as  involving  the  two  others.  (In  fact,  the  whole  differences  of  Figure 
and  Figures  are  accidental ;  Moods  alone  are  essential,  and  in  any  Figure  and 
in  none,  these  are  always  the  same  and  the  same  ii 


6.)  Depth  and  Breadth,  Subject  and  Predicate,  are  denoted  by  the  thick 
and  thin  ends  of  the 


7.)  Depth  and  Breadth  are  quantities  always  coexistent,  always  correlative, 
each  being  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
connection  and  contrast  of  a  line  gradually  diminishing  or  increasing  in  thick- 
ness from  end  to  end. 
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8.)  Bat  though  always  coexistent,  and  consequently  always,  to  some  amount, 
potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
actual  inference,  at  once  jump  from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other,  —  change, 
per  solium,  Predicate  into  Subject,  and  Subject  into  Predicate.  We  must 
proceed  gradatim.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  quantities,  in  passing 
from  the  Qusesitum  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the  Premises  to 
the  Conclusion.  When  this  is  apparently  done  (as  in  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth),  the  procedure  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  virtually  complex  and  mediate ;  the  mediacy  being  concealed  by 

line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

0.)  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  determined  by  the 
counter  relations  of  Subject  and  Predicate  subsisting  between  the  syllogistic 
terms,  —  between  the  Middle  and  Extremes.    All  adequately  represented. 

10.  )  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon  the  difference 
of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate  between  the  syllogistic  terms ; 
consequently,  if  this  relation  be  abolished,  —  if  these  terms  be  made  all  Sub- 
jects (or  it  may  be  all  Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolished 
also.  (We  do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.)  —  And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as  the  opposition 
of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is  shown  in  the  opposition 
of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  tapering  line ;  so  where  (as  in  the  out- 
most triangle)  the  propositional  lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby 
shown  that  all  such  opposition  is  sublatcd. 

11.  )  It  is  manifest  that,  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the  Subject,  the 
Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  premise  of  the  Syllogism  or 
the  other  be  Major  or  Minor ;  the  Major  Premise  in  the  one  quantity  being 
Minor  Premise  in  the  other.    Shown  out  in  the  diagram. 

12.  )  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is  such  a  difference 
of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — between  the  Middle  and  Extreme, 
so  in  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between  the  Syllogistic  Propositions  realized. 
By  the  diagram  this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

18.)  In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  and,  consequently, 
no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitrary  and  accidental)  of  Major  and  Minor 
Propositions.    All  conspicuously  typified. 

14.  )  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a  Double  Conclusion,  but  in  the  different 
figures  in  a  different  way.    This  is  well  represented. 

15.  )  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  are  shown  in  the  crossing  of  two  counter  and  corresponding  lines. 
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The  logicians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Indirect  Conclusions  in  these  two  figures, 
—  nor  is  Aristotle  an  exception.    (See  Pr.  An.,  L  vii.  §  4.) 

16.)  The  Direct  and  Indirect  Conclusions  in  the  First  Figure  are  distinctly 
typified  by  a  common  and  by  a  broken  line ;  the  broken  line  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  other,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  it  represents  only  a 
reflex  of,  —  a  consequence  through  the  other  (**r'  &.rd«\aertr,  reftexim,  per 
reflexionem ).  The  diagram,  therefore,  can  show  that  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  merely  mediate  inferences ;  that  is,  to  conclusions  from  conclusions  of  the 
conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First  Figure,1 


[The  following  Table  affords  a  view  in  detail  of  the  Author's  Scheme  of 
Syllogistic  Notation,  and  of  the  valid  Syllogistic  Moods  (in  Figure),  on  his 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.  In  each  Figure  (three  only  being  allowed) 
there  are  12  Affirmative  and  24  Negative  moods;  in  all  36  moods.  The 
Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  12  Affirmative  Moods  of  each  Figure,  and  the  24 
Negative  Moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  appropriate  notation. 

The  letters  C,  T,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  denote  the 
extremes;  the  letter  M  denotes  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  Definite 
quantity  fa//,  any)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  (:)  ;  indefinite  quantity  (some)  by 
the  sign  (,  or  ,).    The  horizontal  tapering  line  (■  )  indicates  an  affirm- 

ative relation  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition.  Negation 
is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal  (mmmj~- ).  The 
negative  syllogisms,  in  all  the  Figures,  are  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
aflirmative ;  for  every  affirmative  affords  a  double  negative,  as  each  of  its 
premises  may  be  marked  by  a  negative.  In  Extension,  the  broad  end  of  the 
line  denotes  the  subject,  the  pointed  end  the  predicate.  In  Comprehension 
this  is  reversed;  the  pointed  end  indicating  the  subject,  the  broad  end  the 
predicate.  By  the  present  scheme  of  notation,  we  are  thus  able  to  read  a 
syllogism  both  in  Extension  and  in  Comprehension.  The  line  beneath  the 
three  terms  denotes  the  relation  of  the  extremes  of  the  conclusion.  Predesig- 
nation  of  the  conclusion  is  marked  only  when  its  terms  obtain  a  different 
quantity  from  what  they  hold  in  the  premises.  Accordingly,  when  not  marked, 
the  quantification  of  the  premises  is  held  repeated  in  the  conclusion.  In  the 
Second  and  Third  Figures,  —  a  line  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  the 
terms  of  the  syllogism,  to  express  the  double  conclusion  in  those  figures.  The 
symbol  ^-y~w  shows  that  when  the  premises  are  converted,  the  syllogism 
remains  in  the  same  mood ;  X  shows  that  the  two  moods  between  which 
it  stands  are  convertible  into  each  other  by  conversion  of  their  premises.  The 
middle  term  is  said  to  be  Balanced,  when  it  is  taken  definitely  in  both  premises. 
The  extremes  are  balanced,  when  both  arc  taken  definitely ;  unbalanced,  when 
the  one  is  definite,  and  the  other  is  not 


1  Kcprinted  from  Dueumiom,  pp.  657— 661.  —  Ed. 
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The  Table  here  given  exhibits  the  author's  final  arrangement  of  the  Syllo- 
gistic Moods.  The  Moods  are  either  A),  Balanced,  or  B),  Unbalanced.  In  the 
both  Terms  and  Propositions  are  Balanced,  and  it  contains  two 
,  —  L;  ii.  In  the  Utter  class  there  are  two  subdivisions.  For  either,  a), 
the  Terms  are  Unbalanced,  —  iii.  iv. ;  or,  b),  both  the  Terms  and  Propositions 
are  Unbalanced,  —  v.  vi. ;  vii.  viii. ;  ix.  x. ;  xi.  xii. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  Moods  given  in 
the  present  Table  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  scheme  printed  above,  p.  537 
et  seq.    The  following  is  the  correspondence  in  the  order  of 


L 

corresponds  to 

L 

n. 

u 

it 

n. 

m. 

t< 

« 

XL 

IV. 

u 

*i 

XIL 

v. 
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vn. 

VL 

it 

« 

vra. 

vn. 

u 

m. 

vra. 

u 

rv. 

IX. 

«* 

it 

v. 

X. 

u 

•  i 

VI. 

XL 

u 

« 

IX. 

XII. 

li 

it 

X. 

The  order  of  the  earlier  Table  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  scheme  of 
notation  printed  at  p.  76  of  his  E$$ay  on  the  New  Analytic.  The  order  of  the 
present  Table  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Laws  of 
Thought,  p.  244,  3d  edition,  1853.  — Ed.] 
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OISTIC  MOODS. 
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AniTRACT  of  General  Logic,  tee  Logic. 
Abstraction  or  Generalization,  what,  88, 

104-6;  its  synonyms,*. 
Academical  Disputation,  403. 
Accident*,  or   Extrinsic  Denominations, 


Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of,  **« 
Logic 

Aynbctions  or  Passions,  a*  a  source  of  error, 
**•  Error,  causes  of. 

ArRAKIDS,  quoted  on  the  nature  of  experi- 
ence, 444. 

AoricOLa,  Rodolphns,  198. 

Albbbtus  Maqnub,  referred  to  on  genua  of 
Logic,  7;  quoted  on  province  of  Logic, 
90;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 


Aldricb,  Dean,  hit  Compendium,  21;  hia 
abusive  employment  of  the  term*  hypotheti- 
cal end  conditional,  167;  his  abuae  of  the 
phrase  propositi*)  trfjotita,  18S,  240. 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  oldest  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  4;  referred  to  a*  to 
his  use  of  tbe  term  Ktyuth,  •».,•  baa  tlie 
distinction  of  Abatract  or  General  and  Ap- 
plied or  Special  Lojric,  SS;  bia  illuatration 
of  the  distinction,  88-9,  u*  Logic;  188, 180; 
on  principle  of  name  of  major  and  minor 
terms,  207, 216, 240;  referred  to  on  quantity 
or  hypothetical  syllogisms,  247,278, 290, 886, 
614;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
649;  his  ground  of  tbe  discrimination  of 
nn\jor  and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and 


logicians  mentioned  by,  who  recognized  no 
major  or  minor  term  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  629-80;  (and  Herminus), 
quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism.  13.1-0. 
Alexander  de  Ales,  or  Alepsis,  held  tbe 
law  of  Contradiction  to  be  tbe  primary 
principle  of  knowledge,  08;  but.  In  fact, 
identified  it  with  that  of  Excluded  Mid- 


80 


Alstedics,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 
tion,03;  partially  anticipated  Lambert  in  the 
use  of  parallel  lues  as  logical  notation,  180. 

Alvarkz,  326. 

A  mm  on  ids  Hermxa,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  7, 89;  on  the  principle  of  Contra- 
diction,  03,  186,  100,  172,  198.  240,  278;  re- 
ferred to  on  the  hiyat  &<r^f»*'»  or  reaper, 
831.  333,  886;  referred  to  on  Division  and 
it*  various  kinds,  860;  referred  to  on  Greek 
article,  681;  quoted  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  640, 649-61 ;  quoted  on  Hypothet- 
ical (Conjunctive)  and  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gisms, 618-16;  (and  Phlloponus),  their 
ground  of  tbe  discrimination  of  major 
ami  minor  terms  in  the  second  and  third 


An  a  loot,  what,  460-61,  463-4;  founded  on 
the  principle  of  Philosophical  Presumption, 
461;  its  agreement  with  and  distinction 
from  luduction.  t».;  has  two  essential  con- 
ditions, 464-6;  summary  of  the  doctrine  of, 
4,V>;  Induction  and  Analogy  compared 
together,  U>.;  these  do  not  afford  absolute 
certainty,  466-0;  authors  referred  to  on, 

Analysis,  $*t  Method. 

Analytic  name  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
denote  a  particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

Anaximenes,  of  Lampsacus,  tbe  treatise 
Rhetoric  to  Alexander  attributed  to,  278. 

Ancillon,  Frederic,  referred  to,  82. 

Andreas,  Antonins,  the  first  to  explicate 
tbe  law  of  Identity  as  a  coordinate  princi- 
ple, 06. 

Ansch  a  DONG,  expresses  what  is  common  to 

Conception,  via.,  tbe  individuality  and  im- 
mediacy of  their  objects,  90-1,  129;  can  be 
translated  into  English  only  by  Intuition, 
but  ambiguously,  90-1- 
Antholooia  Grama,  280. 
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Apooncnc, employed  br  Aristotle  to  denote 
a  particular  part  of  Logic,  fi. 

A poph  a ntic,  see  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

'A*6ipavois,  its  use  by  Aristotle, 

Applikd  Logic,  the  expression,  how  employed 
by  Kanf,  43j  can  only  with  propriety  be 
used  to  denote  Special  or  Concrete  Logic, 
and  i«  improperly  employed  aa  a  desigua- 
tion  of  Modified  Logic,  43,  iL 

APDLEitrs,  288, 

Aquixab,  St.  Thomai,  42j  referred  to  on 
classification  of  the  Categories,  Ml;  bis 
definition  of  truth  q noted,  87JL 

Arabian  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a 

science,  i 

'Apxh  T*i*  yv&vtvs,  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle from  the  apxh  T^t  yw4oun,  68-7. 

Auoumkxt,  properly  denotes  the  middle  no- 
tion in  a  reasoning,  19H;  how  defined  by  the 
Latin  Rhetoricians,  to. ,-  often  employed  as 
coextensive  with  argumentation,  aL 

Am 8Tt rraxic  questions,  An  sit,  etc.,  referred 
to.iliL 

AniflTOTKLiAVB.  ancient  Greek,  denied  Logic 
to  be  either  science  or  art,  2 ;  their  views  on 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  19, 

Aristotk li a >8,  modern,  many  of  them 
maintained  Logic  to  be  an  art,  L 

Aristotle,  quoted,  4j  his  employment  of 
the  term  Dialectic,  Si  did  not  define  Logic, 
7j  hia  relation  to  views  of  the  nature  and 
domain  of  Logic,  19j  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  his  logical  writing*  lu*t,12;  none 
of  his  treatises  affords  a  view  of  Logic  from 
a  central  point,  ib ;  gave  no  general  defini- 
tion of  Logic, »».;  said  that  medicine  begins 
where  the  philosophy  of  nature  leaves 
off,  26j  emphatically  enounced  the  law  of 
Contradiction,  62j  explicitly  enounced  the 
principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  66j  recog- 
nized the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
06;  distinguished  it  from  the  principle  of 
Production,  66-7;  said  tltat  the  doctrine  of 
Syllogisms  deals  not  with  the  external  ex- 
pression, but  with  the  internal  reasoning 
of  the  mind  itself,  82;  see  also  27";  used 
ynrfuara  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  concepts, 
86;  his  first  antl-prstdieamental  ruleqnoted, 
108;  this  rule  translated  by  the  Not*  mom 
rut  nota  rti  ipsius,  his  Categories,  what, 
139.  *r$  Categories;  noticed  the  difference 
of  Potential  and  Actual  Wholes,  146;  re- 
ferred to  on  inclusion  of  Copula  in  predi- 
cate, 161;  called  subject  and  predicate, 
the  terms  or  extremes  of  a  proposition,  ib. ; 
called  a  proposition  an  Interval,  oieWrnfio, 
i6.;  allowed  only  four  kinds  of  modality, 
181 :  described  Sub-contrary  opposition  as 
merely  in  language,  184;  am  also  582;  hia 
conversion  «V  ndpot,  186;  noticed  Conver- 
sion per  Qmtrapofitionem,  under  the  name 


of  the  intrrte  consecution  from  contradictions, 

ib. ;  bis  employment  of  the  term  f*»J»<rii, 
exposition,  186:  his  expression  for  Simple 
Conversion,  186;  bis  Analytics  are  Synthetic, 
196;  st*  also  (S3;  bis  definition  of  the  terms 
of  a  Syllogism,  210;  hia  definition  of  the 
middle,  as  middle  by  position,  not  applica- 
ble to  the  mode  in  which  subsequent  logi- 
cians enounce  the  syllogism,  Hu ;  but  appli- 
cable to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension, 
211 ;  did  not,  however,  necessarily  contem- 
plate the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  ib.; 
enounced  the  canons  both  of  Exti-usite 
and  Comprehensive  reasoning,  214,  243; 
his  law, —  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part, — criticised 
by  the  Author,  254-6 ;  only  once  vaguely 
alluded  to  the  process  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Sorites, 207;  his  rule  translated 
ptarttitntum  prenhcatx, etc,  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  Sorites,  264;  did  not  discriminate 
the  vulgar  Entbymerae  as  a  distinct  species 
of  reasoning,  277 ;  his  Entbymeme  a  syllo- 
gism from  signs  and  likelihoods,  to.  ,*  R»tt~ 
eric  to  Alexander  attributed  to,  278 .-  the  term 
"X^a,  Figure,  due  to,  286;  distinguished 
the  first  three  figures,  285,  292,  296,  324,  333, 
889;  his  distinction  of  the  two  modes  of 
scientific  procedure  as  from,  and  to,  princi- 
ples, 840,  342:  his  argument  for  slavery  a 
petitio  principii,  871;  referred  to  and  quoted 
on  knowledge  and  belief,  888;  bis  precept 
regarding  the  subjugation  of  self-love, 
406.  430.  479;  quoted  on  ability  to  teach  aa 
a  mark  of  knowledge,  481;  first  systemati- 
cally developed  Logic  proper,  496;  referred 
to  on  postulates  of  Logic,  613-18;  quoted 
against  quantification  of  predicate,  546-49 ; 
the  true  meaning  of  hia  ism  im  tote,  and  afcci 
di  ommi,  647-8;  his  doctrine  of  predoig- 
natiou,  MS -9 ;  syllogisms  in  his  writings 
which  are  valid  only  through  qualifi- 
cation of  the  predicate,  5J9,  581j  bis  doe- 
trine  of  Induction  and  Example,  689-93; 
ignored  the  Disjunctive  and  Hypothetical 
syllogisms  of  the  logicians,  608;  quoted 
and  referred  to  on  Hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, 612-18;  his  syllogisms  ex  kfpothrsi, 
—  whether  correspondent  to  the  ordinary 
hypothetical  syllogism,— authors  referred 
to  on,  613;  his  doctrine  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  secoud 
and  third  Figure,  627-8:  quoted  on  Figure 
and  Terms  of  syllogisms.  632-3. 
Arkaold,  along  with  Nicole,  author  of  the 
Tort  Royal  Logic  {L'Artde  Penser),  60j  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  that  men  are  naturally 
envious,  408;  quoted  on  figure  of  8yllogUm, 
641-2. 

AnxoLDua  na  Ttraaro,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, fiati. 
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Akriax,  referred  to  on  the  argument  called 

KUpMUMP,  331. 
ARSENICS, 

Art,  ancient  and  modern,  diverse  characters 

of,  liiL 

Absoci  attom,  laws  of,  what,  419-30. 

Association  or  Suggestion,  as  a  source  of 
Error,  Me  Error,  causes  of. 

Assumption,  name  for  Minor  Premise,  201; 
but  not  a  suitable  term,  ib. 

Arrjutriox,  the  act  of.  bow  constituted.  88; 
PreseUion,  Abstraction,  and  Attention  cor- 
relative terms,  8SL 

Avocstik,  St.,  his  answer  to  the  question 
what  time  it,  118. 

AcouSTia,  Pseodo,  referred  to  on  inapplica- 
bility of  the  categories  to  Deity,  140, 

ACOCSTINCS  MPUUS  St/ESSAMDS,  ffiL 
AULCfl  ti  EL  LIDS.  331-3. 

Authenticity,  criticism  of,  ***  Testimony. 

Avsruoes,  quoted  on  use  of  the  Arabic 
article  in  quantification,  681=2;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  553;  quoted  on 
figure  of  syllogism.  Oi'M ;  quoted  on  fourth 
Figure,  SlXL 

Avicenna,  451,  46L 

Axioms,  used  by  Stoics  and  Ramists  as  a 
syuonym  for  proposition,  188. 

A^icuixa  rift  asTt^oV««*r,—  name  applied  by 
Ammoniua  and  Pbiloponus  'to  principle  of 
Contradiction,  £3  »  ***  Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of. 

Axioms,  what,  lss. 

Rachmanx,  referred  to  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween Logic  and  Mathematics,  82, 68,  88, 149, 
lSi,  179, 163,198,215!  218,  219.  237, 243.  2*K; 
quoted,  with  brief  original  interpolations, 
on  the  figures  and  moods  of  Syllogism, 
2SS-Jirj  ;  bis  reduction  of  Baroco,  31 1, 
quoted  on  character  of  ancient  Greek  Soph- 
fan?,  828-4.  801:  quoted  on  the  prejudice 
of  learned  authority,  896-6,  414-17.  428.  440. 
456. 

Bacon,  Lord,  wholly  misconceived  the  char- 
acter of  Logic  in  certain  respects,  20. 21 :  at 
fault  in  hi*  criticism  of  Aristotle'*  doctrine 
of  Induction,  280;  called  empirical  gen- 
eralizations axioms,  867 ;  his  classification 
of  the  sources  of  error,  890;  quoted  on 
reading,  431 ;  the  aim  of  his  Or^anom,  4iW. 

Balfour,  or  Balforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
spurious  passage  in  Aristotle's  Itkttoru,  6j 
quoted  on  Illustration  by  the  Aphrodisian 
of  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special  Logic, 
88;  on  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special 
Logic,  44, 

Bi^oj,  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concept*, 

100. 

Bacmgartxk,  A.  G.,  the  Leibnitian,  the 
flrst  to  u*e  the  term prinapium  tzcltai  medu, 


66;  called  the  principle  of  Identity,  prtnci* 
pimtn  potittenis  tir*  idtntiiati*.  66;  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  lies- 
son  by  that  of  Contradiction.  68r  101 :  quoted 
on  Canons  of  Syllogism,  &?L_£l 
Batsbs,  Thomas  Spencer,  his  Euav  "h  the 
Srw  Analytic  of  Loittral  Forms  referred  to, 
81;  his  translation  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic 
noticed,   60,  114;  his  Euay  referred  to, 

Bnouivv,  the  term  in  German  philosophy 
lor  the  symbolical  notions  of  the  under- 
standing, l'J9. 

Belief,  jm  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of. 

Bex  Gbrson,  or  Gersonides,  Levi,  quoted  on 
•  luuntillciition  of  predicate,  biA=L. 

Beneke,  gj  ;  his  doctrine  of  syllogism,  661-2. 

Bbbtjus,  100,  208. 

Beza,2S£L 

Hi  EL,  Gabriel,  hi*  uw  of  conctptut,  80. 
Biunde,  379. 

Ii  i. t.\i  midas,  Klospborua,  86j  referred  to  on 
origin  of  distinction  of  propositions  $eeundi 
and  t«r(i'i  adjattmtiM,  131;  quoted  on  import 
of  the  term  <rvK\oyia^i6t,  197, 274^  his 
omt  for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of 
Logic  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Church, 
806  ;  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  mnemonic  verses  for  mood  mid 
figure  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  but,  according  to 
later  view,  these  verses  only  a  translation 
of  the  Latin,  is..  614;  quoted  on  Contingent 
Conversion,  521. 

Bo  ethics,  referred  to  on  the  application  of 
the  term  logic,  £,  101. 113;  his  division  of 
Conversion,  186;  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Comvrrtio  prr  accident,  ib. ;  nature  of  this 
process  as  employed  by,  ISO,  19ft;  quoted  for 
u*e  of  sumptum  and  ussmnptio,  'All ;  referred 
to  on  use  of  terms  ponmt  and  lUUm,  in 
connection  with  hypothetical  syllogism, 
240.  296,  844;  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
petition  on  the  mind,  400,  614 ;  quoted  on 
<|uunti/ication  of  predicate,  66W- 

Bolzano,  240, 244,  46<i. 

Boy  lb,  lion.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  rvanon  in  abitracto,  and  reason 
in  concrttOy  48. 

Bbakdib,  Ch.  A.,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Orgamo*  for  the  logical  treatUes  of  Aris- 
totle, 24,  136. 

Bra  nibs,  Ch.  J.,  184*  320. 

liiiEADTH  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
sion and  comprehension  of  concepts,  100, 
tt  alibi. 

Bcchanan,  George,  2Sa 

BcrriER,  112,  844;  quoted  on  canons  of  syl- 
l<>pi*m,  674. 

Bcuobrsdyk,  or  Burgersdiciu*,  referred  to 
on  genus  of  Logic,  I ;  his  Itutttutiona 
Loguci  noticed  and  recommended,  6^  41*3  j 
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referred  to  on  Whole  ud  Part.  113 ;  quoted 

on  I'ott- mittl  and  Actual  Whole,  Htt,  25J4L 
Buridakuo,  hit  sophism  of  the  Att  referred 

to  the  I  lead  of  Sopkitma  Htttrotttttem,  333* 
Burlrioh,  Lord,  hi*  practice  in  reading,  437. 
Butler,  Samuel,  quoted  aa  to  the  principal 

utility  of  Rhetoric,  £L 

Cajetaw,  Cardinal,  quoted  for  hi*  use  of  the 
terms  imtentint  and  cumrm  In  relation  to 

notions,  1UL 
Calrrr,  101. 

Cam kra ri us,  Gul.,  referred  to  on  genu*  of 
Logic,  Ji  referred  to  for  acholaatio  theories 
on  the  object -matter  of  Logic,  XL 

Campbell,  Principal,  quoted  on  iudistinct- 
neaa  of  terms,  12L 

Caprlla,  Martlanus,  quoted  on  figure  of 
tyllogiam,  t>lo. 

Caramukl,  $**  Lobkowitx. 

Carlktor,  Thomas  Compton,  referred  to  on 
the  metaphyseal  character  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  141 

Caro,  quoted,  407-8,  414.  tffi. 

Cartrsxams,  majority  of,  mnintaiued  Logic 
to  be  an  art,  L 

c  A8MODORDS,  ar^  04*). 

Catroorical  Proposition,  better  styM  ,V>- 
tolutt  or  Prrftci,  1S6  ;  ttt  Judgment!,  doe- 
trine  of. 

Catroorical,  the  term,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
equivalent  to  ajirmatie*,  166;  Its  application 
by  Theopliractus  and  Kndemns,  in  opposi- 
tion to  conditional,  ISt ;  this  difference  of 
signification  not  hitherto  observed,  160. 

Catroorilb  or  Predieameuta  of  Aristotle, 
what,  139:  original  meaning  of  the  term 
Category,  ib. ;  Its  employment  by  Aristotle, 
ia>-t(i;  by  riotinos,  140j  by  Kant,  the 
Categories  ot  Aristotle  metaphysical,  Hi  ; 
criticized  as  a  claseilication  of  being,  ; 
objects  not  included  under,  140:  diversity 
of  opinion  among  logician*  regarding  their 
number,  142  :  various  authors  referred  to 
regarding,  ib. 

Crrtairty,  ttt  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Chacyir,  LSI* 

CtcKito,  referred  to  on  the  use  of  I.ogtca,  4j 
probably  borrowed  his  u«e  of  that  term 
from  the  Stoics,  «6. ;  quoted  on  the  province 
of  Logie,  2fi  ;  enounced  toe  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle,  66 ;  recognized  the  priu- 
ciple  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  67_i  bis 
definition  of  argumenlnm  quoted,  123  ;  ap- 
plied the  term  Sorittt  to  an  argument  like 
the  modern  Sorites,  bat  which  could  also 
be  a  Ckryiipptan,  268:  called  the  sophism 
Sorites  Attrvalit,  ib, ;  bis  employment  of 
the  term  Kntkymtme,  878:  his  statement  of 
the  A'nura  Hatio,  330,  332-3,  4W,  490. 


Cincci.ua  >'«  dememttrando,  u*  Probation. 
(  LAKPts,  names  for  the  different  steps  in  the 

series  of,  in  physical  science,  142. 
Clrarkkrs  and  Obscurity,  Distinctness  and 

Indistinctness  of  Coucepts,  i«  Concepts, 

Quality  of. 

Clkmkxt  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  teaching 
as  a  mean  of  self-improvement  in  knowl- 
edge, 482=4. 

Clrrc,  ttt  Le  Clerc. 

CoutTATto  (  nought ),  its  use  by  Descartes,  9j 

ttt  Thought. 
Coohitivr  Faculties,  Weakness  and  Disprc- 

portioned  Strength  of,  as  a  source  of  error, 

ttt  Error,  Causes  of. 
Coks.  Zachary,  his  use  of  the  term  concept, 

$L 

Collror  of  Aloalu,  the,  ttt  Cnrtut  Compiu- 
ttnsit. 

Commusicatior  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine 
of,  ttt  Logic. 

Com  fa  riuor,  Faculty  of,  its  products  three- 
fold,—  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reason- 
ings, S3j  its  offices,  87-8- 

Compiikhkshior  and  Extension  of  Concepts, 
sti  Concepts,  Quantity  of,  and  Iteasonings. 

Corcrpt,  should  be  used  to  denote  the  object 
conceived,  SOj  its  derivation,  «V;  many 
words  in  English  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy, as  precept,  digest,  etc.,  ib. ;  was  In  com- 
mon  use  in  the  sense  proposed  among  the 
older  English  philosophical  writers, 
and  among  the  old  French  philosophers, 
81 :  now  employed  In  French  in  translating 
tbe  German  Bcgrijf,  ib. ;  ttt  alto  Omeeptnt  ; 
what,  64  ;  its  synonyms,  66 ;  ttt  Coucepts, 
Doctrine  of. 

CoitCRPTIO,  Kb  meaning, 

Corckptioh,  employment  of  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  tbe  simple  representa- 
tion of  an  object  presented  in  Perception, 
29;  vacillation  in  Its  us*  by  Reid,  ib. ;  sens* 
in  which  employed  by  the  author,  3Q  ;  its 
derivation,  30j.  means  both  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving and  the  object  conceived ,  *. ,-  should 
be  used  to  denote  exclusively  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving, and  t«nrrpt  applied  to  tbe  object 
conceived,  ib. ;  Reid  quoted  on,  7!?-S» ;  his 
mixtakes  regarding,  80-1 :  usually  called  by 
the  logicians  Simyt*  Apprrhenticm,  S6, 

Comckpto,  Doctrine  of,  88-88;  of  Concepts  or 
Notions,  order  of  discussion,  —  A.  In  gen- 
oral,  what  they  are,  and  bow  produced,  84 
tt  tea.,  Hfi  et  tea.  ;  doctrine  of  Concepts 
omitted  by  Whstely  in  his  Element*,  M. ; 
a.  Meaning  of  the  terms  Concept  or  Notion-, 
86-6;  their  tynonyms,  86j  Concept  denotes 
the  result  of  tbe  act  of  Contention,  that  is, 
of  comprehending  or  grasping  up  into 
unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  ob- 
ject is  characterized,  t&-6;  Sot  ion  denotes 
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either  the  act  of  apprehending  the  note*  or 
marks  of  on  object,  or  the  result  of  that 
act,  fifi ;  employment  of  the  terms  animo 
vel  mmt*  tonci/ftrt,  and  mmimi  tonrtptmt,  ib. ; 
of  conciptr*,  eomcrptus  auil  con«;><io,  without 
adjunct,  io.;  the  term  Notion,  how  employed 
by  the  author,  »*.,•  b.  Nature  of  the  thing 
expressed,  §1  *l  see.  a  concept  equivalent 
to  the  mediate  and  relative  knowledge  we 
have  of  an  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  character*  common  to  it  with  other  ob- 
jects. *7j  nature  and  production  of  concepts 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  81  tt  try.;  the  result*  of 
comparison  and  abstraction  or  attention, a* 
operating  oil  objects  originally  presented  in 
confused  and  imperfect  perception*,  and 
reducing  multitude  to  unity,  87-8;  the  re- 
duction of  multitude  to  unity  involved  in 
conception  explained  and  illustrated,  89  tt 
ttq. ;  thought  one  and  the  same,  while  it* 
conteut*  are  identical,  •».;  object*  are  to  u* 
the  same  when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
their  cognition*,  whether  as  wholes,  or  in 
their  partial  characters,  99;  concept*  or 
notion*  are  constituted  by  the  points  of 
similarity  discovered  in  objects,  and  identi- 
fied in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  90j  con- 
cept."! may  themselves  become  the  objects  of 
comparison  and  abstraction,  90j  concepts 
or  notion*  superfluously  styled  gtnrral,  ib.  ; 
general  characters  of  concepts,  SI  tt  sec.,  9$ 
tt  ttq. ;  %.  A  concept  affords  only  an  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  under 
it,  9J  tt  if*. ;  b.  Afford*  no  absolute  object 
of  knowledge,  but  can  be  realized  only  by 
being  applied  as  a  term  of  relation  to  one 
or  more  of  the  objects  which  agree  in  the 
point  or  point*  of  resemblance  which  it 
expresses,  ib. ;  this  doctrine  explain*  the 
whole  myalery  of  generalization  and  gen- 
eral terms,  the  generality  of  a  concept 
is  ]iotential,  not  actual,  92-6:  concepts  are 
not,  on  that  account,  mere  words,  97_i  e. 
Their  dependence  on  language,  £7  tt  ttq. ; 
language  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
concepts,  99j  B.  Of  concepts  or  notions  in 
special,  SB  tt  ttq.;  quantity  of  concepts,  1QQ 
tt  »tq. ;  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
concept  is  a  quantity,  1(181:  this  quantity  of 
two  opposite  kinds,  —  Intensive  or  Com- 
prehensive and  Extensive,  103-10.  t*t  Con- 
cepts. Quantity  of;  quality  of  Concepts, 
111-31.  ft  Concepts,  Quality  of;  Recipro- 
cal Relation*  of,  122  tt  see.,  m«  Concepts, 
Reciprocal  Relations  of. 
CoBCEPTft,  Quantity  of,  or  Comprehension 
snd  Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  100-8; 
how  respectively  designated,  100;  these 
quantities  opposed  to  each  other,  108;  law 
regulating  the  mutual  relation*  of,  104;  I 


this  illustrated,  A.;  process**  by  which 
amplified  and  resolved,  —  Determination  or 
Concretion,  Abstraction  or  Generalisation, 
Definition,  and  Division,  102-4 ;  opposed 
In  an  inverse  ratio,  106-fl;  Definition  and 
Division  the  processes  by  which  the  Com- 
prehension and  Extension  of  concepts  are 
respectively  resolved,  ltwj-7 ;  iliugrum  repre- 
senting, with  relative  illustration,  los-10. 
Concern,  Quality  of,  111  tt  ttq. ;  this  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  to  their  subject, 
111;  consists  in  their  logical  perfection  or 
Imperlection,  111-12;  this  of  two  degrees, — 
Clearness  and  Distinctness,  and  Obscurity 
and  Indistinctness.  112:  these  degrees  dis- 
tinguished, ib.;  original  application  of  the 
expression*,  tltanutt,  obteunty,  etc.,  ib. ; 
illustrated  by  reference  to  vision  and  rep- 
resentation, 112-13.  115-16;  clearness  and 
obscurity  as  in  concepts,  112  tt  ttq. ;  the 
atMolntely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure, 
114:  distinctness  and  indistinctness  of,  ib. ; 
historical  notices  of  this  distinction,  tt 
ttq. ;  due  to  Leibnitz,  115:  notice  of  Locke 
in  connection  with  it,  114-14;  difference 
between  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustrated,  11&  tt  ttq. ;  the  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  life  and  death  supposes  the 
difference  between  a  clear  and  distinct 
know  ledge,  116;  further  illustration  from 
the  human  countenance,  ib. ;  special  condi- 
tions of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept,  and 
of  its  degrees,  116-1" :  the  distinction  be- 
tween clear  and  distinct  knowledge  Illus- 
trated by  examples,  118;  bow  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  affected  by  the  two 
quantities  of  a  concept,  US  tt  ttq. ;  distinct- 
ness is  Internal  and  external,  119;  relations 
of  Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distinctness,  ib.;  simple  notions 
admit  of  an  extensive,  individual  notions 
of  an  Intensive,  distinctness,  ib.;  the  high- 
est point  of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
120;  Imperfection  to  which  concepts  are 
liable,  in  respect  of  the  thought  of  which 
tbey  are  the  expression,  121 ;  this  imper- 
fection illustrated,  1£2  et  ttq-;  noticed  by 
British  philosophers,  123;  Stewart  quoted 
on  the  subject,  128-6;  Locke  anticipated 
Hume  In  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  126;  Locke 
quoted  on  this  point,  126-6:  the  distinction 
of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge 
first  taken  by  Leibnitz,  126j  thin  distinction 
superseded  the  controversy  of  Nominalism 
and  Conceptual  ism  In  Germany,  126-9;  dis- 
cussed by  him  In  Dt  Cognitiont,  VrritaU,  tt 
Id  tit,  127:  the  passage  quoted,  128-9:  the 
distinction  appreciated  by  the  disciple*  of 
Leibnlts,  129]  Wolf  quoted  on,  12B=SL 
I  Concern,  Reciprocal  Relation*  of,  132-68; 
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relation  proper  of,  what,  132;  can  be  com- 
pared together  with  reference  only  either, 
1°,  To  their  Extension,  or,  2°,  To  their 
Comprehension,  (ft.;  considered, A.  As  de- 
pendent on  extension,  132-4W,  a* dependent 
on  extension,  concepts  stand  to  each  other 
In  the  Are  mutual  relations  of  LxcIhhqii, 
CotfxtensioD,  8obordinatlon,  Coordination, 
and  Intersection,  182;  examples  of  the  Ave 
mutual  relations  of  concepts,  182-8:  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  184;  of  these  rela- 
tions, subordination  and  coordination  of 
principal  importance,  1-33 :  subordination 
considered,  terras  expressive  of  the 

different  modes  of  the  relation  of  subor- 
dination, 133  et  teq. ;  Superior,  Inferior, 
Broader,  Narrower  Notions,  186;  Univer- 
sal, Particular,  ib. :  General  Notion,  Genus, 
Special  Notion,  .Specie*,  13V6,  sm  Genus 
and  Species;  Coordination,  what,  148;  the 
two  general  laws  by  which  subordination 
and  coordination  under  extension  are  regu- 
lated, vis.,  of  Homogeneity  and  Heteroge- 
neity, 16  ,-  their  import,  ib. ,-  law  of  Hetero- 
geneity, true  only  in  theory,  id. ;  additional 
law  of  Logical  Affinity  promulgated  by 
Kant,  but  to  be  rejected,  149i  B.  As  de- 
pendent on  comprehension,  but  not  in  the 
relations  of  involution  and  coordination, 
150-8;  notions,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
are  Identical  and  Different,  lfiOj  identical, 
divided  Into  absolutely  and  relatively  iden- 
tical, »&. ;  absolutely  identical  notions  im- 
possible, «6. ,-  relatively  identical,  called  also 
Similar  and  Reciprocating  or  Convertible, 
A.,-  notious  are  Congruent  or  Agreeing, 
and  Confltetire,  Ihl;  Congruent  and  Iden- 
tical notions,  and  Diverse  and  Conflict  ire, 
distinguished,  to.,  *tt  Concepts,  Opposition 
of;  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic,  168:  Involution 
and  CoHrdination  In  comprehension,  163. 
166 ;  these  relations  of  notions  neglected  by 
logicians,  and  hence  also  neglected  reason- 
ing in  comprehension,  128  rt  *»?■ ;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  containing  and  the  contained  In 
comprehension  properly  called  involution, 
155:  this  Illustrated,  156;  the  involving  no- 
tion the  more  complex,  the  involved  the 
more  simple,  167;  cottrdination  in  compre- 
hension. 157-ft;  notions  coordinated  In  com- 
prehension called  Disparate,  in  extension 
Difjitnct  or  Discrete.  16L 

Cokckpt*,  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 
prehension, 151 ;  constituted  by  conflio- 
tion,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  con- 
nected in  thought,  ib.;  twofold,  1°,  Imme- 
diate or  Contradictory ;  2°,  Mediate  or  Con- 
trary, ib. ;  these  distinguished  and  Illus- 
trated, l,f>2;  their  logical  significance,  152-3 , 
*tt  Opposition,  of  Propositions. 

Coxckptuaush  and  Nominalism,  the  whole 


controversy  originated  In  the  ambiguity  of 

words.  i*l,  l<7:  how  to  be  reconciled.  93:  this 
question  not  agitated  In  Germany,  97. 

CoxcKFTtrs,  its  use  by  Biel,  Occam.  3^  Con- 
repttit,  and  eon&ptu*  annm,  its  meaning,  86- 

COHCirBRX,  its  meaning,  HQ 

Conclusion,  of  a  syllogism,  what,  HW;  its 
I  synonyms,  ib. ;  Is  the  problem  stated  as  a, 
i     decision,  i*. 

Concrete  or  Special  Logic,  ***  Logic. 

Con  dill  ac  quoted  on  influence  of  Associa- 
tion, l&L 
;  CoKDtTtoxAL  Judgment  or  Proposition,  tee 
Judgments.  Doctrine  of. 

Condition  a  l  and  Hypothetical,  variations  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  terras, 
lOi-7,  Boat  bins,  used  ecnditionaUt  {condition- 
al) and  kypotki  tic**  (hypothetical)  as  convert- 
ible, 167:  cewJriiunat  to  be  applied  to  the 
genus  as  Including  hypothctual  and  Jujune- 
tire,  ib. 

Conference,  ate  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 

the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 
CoNrucica,  his  remedy  for  precipitation,  403. 
Conimbrjcbnbes,  184:  their  error  regarding 
1     the  opposition  of  Boethius  and  Avem*-*  to 

Aristotle  on  quantification  of  predicate, 

668. 

CON8FECIES,  what,  148;  In  so  far  as  they  are 
considered  different,  but  not  contradictory, 

|     called  Discrete  or  Disjunct  Notions,  ib. 

i  Continoknt  Conversion,   of   the  Lower 

j  Greeks,  what,  621 :  Blemmida*  cited  on,  ib. 
Contradiction,  or  Non  contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of,  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  5" ; 
what,  5_8_i  properly  the  law  of  Non-Contra- 
diction, &£;  how  enounced,  ib. ,-  the  princi- 
ple of  all  logical  negation  and  distinction, 
ib.;  differs  from  the  law  ol  Identity  only 
by  a  negative  expression,  KL  its  history, 
62  et  sre.  ,a  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62; 
emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle.  62  3 ;  • 
with  the  Peripatetics  and  Schoolmen  the 
highest  principle  of  knowledge,  re- 
tained Its  name  from  the  Greek  Aristoteli- 
ans, tb. ;  said  by  Ammoiiius  and  Philopo- 
nus  to  be  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 
from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of 
existence,  ib  ;  said  by  Snares  to  hold  tlte 
same  supremacy  among  the  principles  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deity  does  among  the 
principle*  of  existence,  ib. ;  controversies 
touching  Its  truth  and  axiomatic  charac- 
ter, 63-4:  its  truth  denied  by  modern  abso- 
lutists, 64j  how  viewed  by  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  ib. ;  along  with  that  of  Identity, 
regulates  the  categorical  syllogism,  207.251 ; 
authors  referred  to  on,  608;  conditions  of, 
to. ;  proof  of.  attempted  by  Clauberg,  u).  ; 
tee  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

I  Coxtub,  8ebastiaiiu»,  603. 
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CoimntaiON,  per  aeriAms,  what,  188;  Conver- 
sion A»  fUfnt,  not  the  mere  synonym  of, 
526;  differently  defined  by  different  logi- 
cian*, 628;  by  Boethius,  i». ;  by  logicians  in 
general,  ib. ;  as  ampliutive,  not  logical,  620: 
as  restrictive,  fortuitous,  or  not  a  conver- 
sion, ib. 

CosvKitittOM,  of  Judgments  or  Propositions, 
186-8;  wliBt,  185:  set  also  [Ai=lh,  terms  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  original  and  converted 
proposition,  186:  the  original  proposition 
ought  to  be  called  the  Ctmvtrtrnd  or  Con- 
vertiblt,  the  product  of  the  conversion  the 
Concttttd  or  Convert*,  184-6;  w«  alio  614-16. 
681-2;  species  of  conversion  distinguished  i 
by  logicians,  ]86i  iih  Simple  or  Pure,  ib. ;  ' 
(2^  Convcrsio  per  Accident,  ib. :  this  name  | 
first  given  by  Boethius,  ib.;  (Jl,  Convcrsio 
per  Contrnpositionetn,  tb. ;  divisions  of,  by 
Boethius.  ih  ;  mnemonic  verses  for  con- 
version, 181-7 :  definitions  of,  in  general, 
614-16;  a  case  of  immediate  inference,  ib. ; 
names  lor  the  proposition  given  in,  and  its 
product,  616;  best  names  for  these  together, 
Convrrtrnt  or  Converting,  and  for  each  apart, 
Conrertend  and  Concrrsr.  ib.,  622:  errors  of 
the  common  logical  doctrine  of,  two  —  first, 
That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with 
the  quantified  torths. 616-16. 528 :  this  wrong 
shown,  1",  Because  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion arc  only  terms  of  relation,  616:  2°, 
Only  compared  as  quantities,  ib. ;  3°,  Quan- 
tity of  proposition  in  conversion  remains 
always  the  same,  616-16.  626  :  4°,  Of  no  con- 
sequence logically  whether  subject  or  pred- 
icate placed  first,  616;  second  error  —  The 
not  conxidcring  that  the  predicate  has  al- 
ways a  quantity  in  thought  as  well  as  the 
subject,  61R-20 :  set  alto  626-7.  629:  only  one 
species  of,  and  that  thorough -going  and 
self-sufficient,  &2Q:  conversio  per  accident,  as 
ampliafive.  not  logical,  and  as  restrictive, 
merely  fortuitous,  ib  ;  irt  also  626-6,  ur. 
Conversion  ptr  arcidtn* ;  Convtruo  per  con- 
trapotitiontm  only  holds  through  contradic- 
tion, and  Is  independent  of  conversion,  620. 
*f«  Conversion  p*r  rontrnpotitionrm ;  the 
Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks, 
not  a  conversion,  621,  ut  Contingent  Con- 
version ;  advantages  of  the  author's  own 
method  over  those  of  the  logicians,  621-2; 
the  character  of.  as  given  by  Greek  logicians 
subsequent  to  Aristotle  correct,  621 ;  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  regarding, 
622,&B=B  :  authorities  referred  toon,  627-8. 

Cosvkwmon  per  rontrapom'liontm,  only  holds 
through  contradiction,  and  is  not  properly 
a  conversion,  620-21.  628;  held  by  some  to 
be  mediate.  620:  this  erroneous,  ib.  ;  rules 
for,  520-1:  hintorical  notices  of,  and  au- 
thors referred  to  on,  ib. 


Cojvjttwtwt  «V  fUpti,  Its  meaning  in  Art*- 

totle,  626-8. 

Coordination1  of  concepts,  jm  Corecpta, 
Relations  on"***"  <**•' 

Core  la,  the  logical,  what,  161=2;  Included 
In  the  predicate  by  Aristotle,  tit, ;  styled 
the  Apprtdieatt,  irpwrgfiTTfyopouft^yov,  161; 
that  negation  does  not  belong  to,  held  by 
some  logicians,  177;  the  opposite  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  author,  ib. ;  true  import 
of,  177-8;  origin  of  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  place  of  negation,  178:  its  msauing 
in  Comprehensive  and  Extensive  proposi- 
tions, ]9g.  l  .--si 

Corax  and  Tlsias,  case  of,  referred  to,  334. 

Corolla  kim,  what,  188. 

Cohvinus,  quoted  on  Inference  from  pure 
particulars,  686. 

Coosjin,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  fiL. 

CRAKAKTnonra,  162:  referred  to  on  names 
of  propositions  in  conversion,  186,  229,  2£i ; 
his  doctrine  of  Induction,  686. 

Crklliuh,  3L  WL  243, 242. 

CRENirjft,  402.483. 

Criticism,  Art  of,  ut  Testimony. 

Cropraz.  300;  quoted  In  illustration  of  pre- 
cipitancy, 403-3:  quoted  on  sloth  as  a  source 
or  error,  404.  430,  43f>. 

Citvaitm,  Christian  August,  ill  ;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism,  601-8. 

Cursdb  Camplttttnsii,  referred  toon  induction 
of  Aristotle,  6SH. 

Cubtom  .  power  of,  as  a  source  of  error,  «< 
Error,  Cause*  of. 

D'Abra  dk  Raconis,  referred  to  for  scholas- 
tic theories  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
20. 

Damapcexcs,  Joannes,  fi ;  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  ML 

Da  mi  rum,  his  Logiqut,  SL 

David,  the  Armenian,  referred  toon  the  cat- 
egories, 14i 

Daiuks,  or  DHries,  26:  referred  to  on  prin- 
ciple of  .Sufficient  Reason.  S3* 

Dk  Morgan,  A  ,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to.fifiL 

Definite  and  Indefinite  Propositions,  a*  un- 
derstood by  the  author,  171-2. 175.  set  .Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Definition,  or  Declaration,  the  analysis  of 
the  comprehension  of  a  concept.  10* -t>:  doc- 
trine of.  341-2:  what,  >* .-•  the  term*  <txlar<it,on 
and  definition  express  the  *sme  process  in 
different  aspects,  ib. :  deliutiion  in  iis  strict- 
er sense,  342:  this  explicated,  ib  n  sen. ;  va- 
rious names  of —  Declaration,  Krpliratton, 
Srposition,  Description,  Definition  Proper, 
to. ;  Nominal,  Real,  and  Genetic,  what, 
342-8;  rules  of,  841;  these  explained,  ib.  « 
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sr?.  ,•  first  rule,  844-6;  second  rule,  345-6; 
third  rule,  346;  circular  definition,  34S-9; 
fourth  rule,  8*6-7:  fifth  rule,  847-8;  Defini- 
tion. In  its  looter  sense,  348;  Dilucidations 
or  Explications,  ». ;  Descriptions,  Stft-9. 

Dbokrardo,  Baron,  68,  123^  3ft] 

DsLAUtviicRB,  hie  Lagiqm,  60;  referred  to 
on  definite  article  in  relation  to  quantifica- 
tion. fiSL 

Dkxzihgkr,  Ignatius,  referred  to  on  Catego- 
ries, 142,  164,  187:  quoted  on  mode*  of 
faiiaria  status  eompositi  tt  ditriti,  828-7, 

Dkrodox,  David,  referred  to  on  Whole  and 
1'art,  143,  '215;  quoted  on  quantity  of  di». 
junctiveand  hypot  fie  (leal  propositions,  237. 
244,  -47 ;  la-id  syllogism  and  enthvmeme  to 
be  the  same  species  of  reasoning,  27*;,  2H'J, 
21*1.  211 ;  his  method  of  reducing  Camestres 
to  Barbara,  814;  notice  of.  669;  his  polemic 
apt  hist  the  special  rules  of  syllogism,  680; 
quoted  on  Induction,  KM;  his  criticism  of 
the  special  rules  of  the  figures  reviewed, 
686-7. 

DsacARTKS,  quoted  regarding  the  extension 
of  the  term  Thought  {rofitatw),  9j  quoted  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  error,  888;  his 
doubt,  SB3i  his  precept  to  doubt  all,  888-9; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 

Dktkrmikattoii,  or  Concretion,  what,  I'M- 5, 
its  synonyms,  A. 

Dialectic,  ancient  name  (with  certain  limi- 
tations) for  Logic,  6j  its  use  by  Plato,  A. ; 
its  origin,  ib. its  use  by  Hegel,  6j  by  Aris- 
totle,—  the  logic  of  probable  matter,  6_i 
mistakes  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  by 
Aristotle,  «*. ;  employed  in  a  vacillating 
mn nner  by  the  Stoics,  fi, 

AioAsffTur*;  x<t>pU  wpa-y^aruv,  equal  to  Ab- 
stract or  General  Logic,  88.  at*  Logic 

AiaAeKTurj)  #V  xM***  *«i  7uyu«o*(a  wpay- 
ftirmr,  equal  to  Special  or  Applied  Logic, 
33,  »«•  Logic. 

Dicta  d<  Omni  el  d*  Nutto,  the  canons  of 
deductive  categorical  syllogisms  in  exten- 
sion, 214;  how  expressed,  ib. ;  logicians 
who  confound  the  Diotnm  de  Omni  with 
the  Not  a  Note,  etc.,  676;  who  make  the 
Dictum  the  fundamental  rule  of  syllogism 
in  general,  676-6,  **'  Syllogism;  who  con- 
found or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  Pro- 
portion or  Analogy  with,  670 ;  who  restrict 
the  Dictum  to  the  first  figure  (immediately), 
t6. ;  who  make  the  Dicta  the  supreme  can- 
ons for  universal  syllogism*,  *. ;  who 
erroneously  suppose  Aristotle  to  employ, 
be.-ides  the  Dictum,  the  rule  of  Proportion 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism,  is. ;  how  I 
enounced  by  Noldlus,  677j  by  Reuse  h,  ib. ; 
by  Aristotle,  A  ;  by  Jac  Thomasius,  A.,- 
objections  to,  fiTJL 


|  Diderot,  quoted  on  memory,  41R. 
Diucmma,  art  Uypotbetieo-disJuncUve  syllo- 
gism. 

Dilrmmatic  judgment  or  proposition,  at* 
Judgments. 

Diuuk.nes  Laertius,  referred  toon  genus  of 
Logic,  7_i  attributed  the  invention  of Soph- 
km  Boriut  to  Eubulides,  2©!,  324,  S31-3; 
referred  to  on  the  Platonic  definition  of 
man,  347  .  389. 

Diaorams  of  Ammonias,  687;  erroneously 
referred  to  Faber  Stspolensis,  ib. 

Dialogue,  482,  set  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Dion  v si  us  of  Ualicarnassut,  bis  employment 
of  tlie  term  mlhymrmt,  278, 

DlONTBICt)  CATO»  on  teaching  as  a  means  of 
self-improvement  in  knowledge,  488. 

DiscoeaioMS  on  PktioMrpky,  Author's,  referred 
to  for  scholastic  theories  on  object  matter 
of  Logic,  '-0;  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
Whately's  EUmtnt*,  21,  22,  referred  to  for 
a  later  development  of  the  author's  doc- 
trine on  the  Logical  Laws,  70,.  75, 19*3,  207; 
referred  to  on  history  of  Latin  and  Greek 
mnemonic  verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of 
Syllogism,  SB. 

Disjunctive  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  first 
class  of  Conditional  Sy  Mogisms,  and  second 
class  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of  Syllo> 
gisni.  23J;  a  reasoning  whose  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and 
whose  sumption  is  accordingly  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  either  of  Contradiction  or  of 
Contrariety,  is. ,-  either  affirmative,  consti- 
tuting the  AfWui  F«nr*s,  Or  Moilui  )x>n>ndo 
tolUnt,  or  negative,  constituting  the  Modus 
Tbtttnt,  or  Modtu  toUrndo  ;>oit«*j,  A.;  mne- 
monic verses  for  theso  modes  of,  A.,-  Ha 
definition  explicated,  A.  t*  at*  ;  a  syllogism 
with  disjunctive  major  premise  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  disjunctive  reasoning,  231-2;  gen- 
eral view  of,  222"  see. ;  formula  for  a  syllo- 
gism, a.  With  two  disjunct  members,  A. ; 
h.  With  more  than  two  disjunct  members, 
233-4;  the  principle  of,  284;  the  several 
parts  of,  286;  the  rules  of,  235-0;  these 
explicated,  23h*  tt  ste. ;  first  rule  of,  236; 
second  rule  of,  237;  third  rule  of,  237-8; 
the  disjunctive  syllogism  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  A.,-  though  specially  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  still 
the  other  logical  laws  operative  in,  25.2; 
may  be  drawn  in  all  the  four  figures,  319; 
this  illustrated,  819-20 ;  its  character  accord- 
ing to  author's  latest  view.  ftH-6,  012-13. 
614,  set  Hypothetical  Keasoulng  or  Syllo- 
gism. 

Disputation,  art  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 

the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 
Division,  the  analysis  of  the  Extension  of  a 
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concept,  106-7;  doctrine  of,  860-9:  division 
in  general,  what,  360-1;  of  two  species, 
Partition  aud  Logical  Division,  861;  parti- 
tion either  Ueal  or  Ideal,  851-2;  examples 
of  these  two  kind*  of,  851 :  logical  division, 
what,  853-8;  iU  rule*,  363;  ita  character 
and  rule*  explicated,  it,  tt  **</. ;  the  end  of, 
is  Distinctness,  which  involves  Complete- 
ness of  thinking,  854;  as  many  kinds  of 
possible  as  there  are  characters  "afford in g 
a  principle  of  division,  is.  „■  a  universal 
notiou  tl>e  only  object  of,  ib. ;  general  prob- 
lem of.  854-6;  rules  of,  <M  tt  jry. ,-  these 
classified,  35*?;  those  springing,  i^  from 
the  principle  of  division, —first,  second, 
and  third  rules,  866-7;  il.),  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  dividing  members  to  the  divided 
wholes,  —  fourth  aud  fifth  rules, 868;  ill.), 
from  the  relations  of  the  several  dividing 
members  to  each  other,  —  sixth  rule,  to.; 
Iv.),  from  the  relations  of  the  divisions  to 
the  subdivision. —  seventh  rule,  859. 

Doubt  or  doubting,  the  art  of  doubting  well 
difficult  to  teach  and  to  learn,  art  Error, 
Causes  of.  Deocartes. 

Dowsam.  33>>;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and 
Plato's  views  of  method,  840. 

DRoniM'H,  8Jii  referred  to  on  opposition  of 
coucepts,  151 ;  on  coordination  of  notions 
in  comprehension,  15S,  179,  219,  820, 
351. 

DvvcAXy  William,  of  Aberdeen,  his  Logit, 
f£L 

Du>ca«,  Mark,  240j  244,  26L  311j  reduced 
Camestres  to  Celarent,  and  liaroco  to  Ferio 
by  couutcrposition,  314. 

Ewctcloimhha  Briumnica,  81  tt  alihi. 

Ehkoevatic,  »r*  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

"Eswia,  ivviiuM,  y6ij^ui,  ambixuous,  85. 

Enthymkmk.  a  syllogism  defective  in  exter- 
nal form,  276:  the  common  doctrine  of 
logicians  regarding,  ft.,-  this  doctrine  fu- 
tile, and  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
2Iii  tt  uq.;  l9,  Not  a  special  form  of  rea- 
soning, 276  ;  2°,  Distinction  of,  as  a  special 
form  of  reasoning,  not  made  by  Aristotle, 
2H  tt  mi.;  the  enthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  ib. ;  various  applications  of  the  term, 
by  Dionysius  of  iialicsrnassus,  author  of 
Jihftorit  to  Airxamdrr,  Sopater  Apameensis, 
Aulus  Uellius,  Cicero,  Quintllian,  278; 
denoted,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  a  syllo- 
gism with  some  suppressed  part,  as  the 
Aphrodisian,  Ainmonius,  1'hiloponua,  l'a- 
ehymercs,  (juiutilian,  Ulpiau,  Scholiast  on 
Ilermogencs,  ib.,  3°,  Admitting  the  validity 
of  the  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme, 
it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  syllogism  of  one 
suppressed  premise,  279;  examples  of,  of 
(lit-  first,  second,  and  third  order,  to. ;  epl- 
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prammntic  cxnmples  of,  with  *ujiprewcd 

conclusion,  2su  1, 
EpicutctuKM  a  or  Reason-Rendering  Syllo- 
gism, the  first  variety  of  complex  syllogism, 
what,  269;  authors  referred  to  ou  varia- 
tions iu  the  application  of  the  name,  200; 
iu  Aristotle  the  term  is  used  for  a  dialectic 
syllogi.-m,  »6. ,-  as  a  polysyllogism  compara- 
tively simple,  274:  may  be  drawn  in  any 
figure.  320. 

KrtCTKTim,  882;  fallacies  mentioned  by,  to. 
Erasmus,  bis  advice  to  a  young  man  on  the 

cooduct  of  his  studies,  442* 
Enizzo,  Sebastiano, 
Erkkcti,  43*). 

EitKOK,  ut  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Ennon,  Causes,  Occasions,  aud  Remedies  of, 
800:  Bacon's  classification  of  the  sources  of, 
880;  its  causes  and  occasions  comprehended 
in  one  or  other  of  four  classes,  —  P.  Iu  the 
general  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  Individual;  2°, 
In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and  Rclntiousof 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  De- 
sire; 3',  In  Language  as  au  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  Medium  of  Communication; 
or.  4°,  In  the  nature  of  the  objects  about 
which  his  knowledge  is  conversant,  330-1; 
these  considered  in  detail,  31*1  n  ;  L 
General  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  ib. 
tt  s*q.;  these  of  two  kinds,—  V\  The  par- 
ticular degrees  of  cultivation  to  which  his 
nation  has  attained ;  2°,  The  stricter  associ- 
ations, as  schools,  sects,  etc., 301 ;  these  illus- 
trated, 3J1-400;  mail  by  nature  social,  and 
influenced  by  tbe  opinion  of  hla  fellows, 
891-2;  Tascal  quoted  on  the  power  of  Cus- 
tom, 892;  an  ingenious  philosopher  quoted 
ou  the  same  subject,  892-3;  the  art  of 
doubting  well  difficult  to  learn  and  to 
teach,  303-4;  two  general  forms  of  the 
influence  of  example,  304,  —  (Jj  Prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  Old,  394-6;  (2j  Prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  New,  895;  Prejudice  of 
le  arned  Authority, 395-3;  menus  by  which 
the  Influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
niny  be  counteracted,  E&tt  try.;  necessary 
to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  tbe 
con  teals  of  oar  knowledge,  ib. ;  the  pre- 
cept of  Descartes  on  this  point,  ib.  tt  uq. ; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
M ;  a  gradual  aud  progressive  abrogation 
of  jirejudices  all  that  oan  be  required  of 
the  student  of  philosophy,  ft.  II.  The 
Constitution,  Habits,  aud  Reciprocal  Rela- 
tions of  the  Powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling, 
and  Desire,  400j  of  two  kinds,  —  i.  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Affective  Ele- 
ments of  Mind,  400  tt  uq.;  influence  of  pas- 
sion on  tbe  mind,  rt  ;  Boethius  quoted  on 
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thi«  Influence,  t*6. ;  tbe  possibility  of  error 
limited  to  Prnhatile  Reasoning,  401;  the 
ruction*  a*  i-ource*  ol  error  reduced  to  four, 

401-  2;  1  l'ltL-nniuury.  4' ''I  tt  stq. ;  Seneca 
quoted  on,  tL  ;  Erasmus  quoted  on,  ib. ;  II- 
lust rations  of,  from  Seneca,  Moutuigue, 

402-  3;  precipitate  dogmatism  and  skepti- 
cism phases  of  the  same  disposition,  403; 
remedy  for  precipitation,  ib.;  2.  Sloth,  ib. ; 
Seneca  quoted  on,  404;  ita  remedy,  ib. ;  & 
Ho|*  and  Fear,  ib. ;  how  Unite  passions 
operate  unfavorably  on  the  Understand- 
ing. 405;  A.  Self-love,  including  Vanity, 
Tride,  etc.,  iflfi  tt  stq. ;  Aristotle's  precept 
regarding  this  passion,  ib. ;  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  Self-Love  on  our  opin- 
ions, 406-7  ;  Self- Love  leads  us  to  regard 
with  favor  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  in  any  way  attached,  400;  Male- 
branche  adduced  to  this  effect,  409-7:  this 
shown  especially  when  the  passion  changes, 
408  ;  Arnauld  holds  that  man  is  naturally 
envious,  ib. ;  the  love  of  Disputation,  ib.; 
the  affections  now  mentioned  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  all  error,  409;  preliminary  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  efficiency  of  pre- 
cepts against  the  sourcra  of  error,  400-10; 
rule*  agalurt  errors  from  the  Affections,  410 
Weakness  and  Disproportioned  Strength 
of  the  Faculties  of  Knowledge,  411-81; 
neglect  oft  he  limited  nature  of  the  Human 
Intellect  a  source  of  error,  ill  tt  stq.;  (1) 
Tbilosophy  of  the  Absolute,  411-12;  fjj  A 
one-sided  view  of  the  flnitudc  of  tbe  mind, 
412  rt.uq.;  this  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  two  contradictories,  —  the  absolute  com- 
mencement and  the  infinite  non-coin- 
nnncemciit  of  time,  412;  the  same  princi- 
ple exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  necessita- 
rian argument  against  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  413;  and  in  tbe  case  of  the 
libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of  free-will,  j 
ib. ;  weakness  and  disproportioued  strength  j 
of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  as  a 
source  of  error,  Hi  ti  stq.;  these  faculties  ! 
of  two  classes  —  a  Lower  and  a  Higher,  ih.; 
A-  The  Lower  Class,  ib.  tt  stq.;  Ql  The 
Prr>fut:itivp  Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  t'6. ;  a. 
External  Perception,  as  a  source  of  error, 
t&.  tt  stq. ;  conditions  of  its  adequate  activ- 
ity, 416;  precautions  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  obviating 
the  errors  to  which  they  lead,  415-10;  b 
Self-Consciousness,  as  a  source  of  error, 
416  it  f*q. ;  this  power  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and  object, 
ib. ;  12]  Memory,  as  a  source  of  error,  411 
tt  stq. ;  as  feeble,  417;  as  too  strong,  417-18; 
remedies  for  these  opposite  extremes,  416; 
{SjThe  Reproductive  Faculty,  of  two  kinds, 
41'J;  a.  Jieiuiniaceuoe,  aa  a  source  of  error, 


ib. ;  its  undue  activity,  ib  ;  its  inactivity, 
ih- ;  b.  Suggestion  or  Association,  as  a 
source  of  error,  412  tt  stq. ;  influence  of  As- 
sociation in  matters  of  Taste,  421;  Stewart 
quoted  on  this  influence,  421-3;  Condillao 
quoted  on  the  same,  428:  'S  Uravesande, 
Herodotus,  and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the 
same.  428-4:  only  remedy  for  the  influence 
of  Association  is  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  424-^5;  (4)  Imagination,  as  a 
source  of  error,  425  tt  ttq  ,-  it*  necessity  in 
scientific  pursuits,  426;  defect  in  the  art  of 
modern  times  as  compared  with  that  of 
ancient,  arising  from  imperfect  culture  of 
imagination,  426-7:  errors  arising  from  the 
disproportion  between  imagination  and 
judgment,  421  tt  stq. ;  those  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  imagination,  427;  from  its  dis- 
proportionate vivacity,  ib.;  remedies  for 
tlu'AC  defects,  ib. ;  B.  Higher  faculties,  428 
ttstq.;  (6)  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  source 
of  Error,  ih.  tt  stq  ;  error  does  not  lie  in 
the  conditions  of  our  higher  faculties,  but 
is  possible  in  tbe  application  of  the  laws  of 
those  faculties  to  determinate  cases,  428-9: 
defective  action  of  the  understanding  may 
arise  from  one  of  three  causes;  a.  Natural 
feebleness,  b.  Want  of  necessary  experi- 
ence, c  Iucom]>etency  of  attention,  429; 
(6)  Regulative  Faculty  not  properly  a 
source  of  error,  430;  remote  sources  of  er- 
ror iu  the  different  habits  determined  by 
sex,  age,  bodily  constitution,  education, 
etc.,  ib  ;  selected  examples  of  these,  —  a 
one  sided  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  ih.;  this  exemplified  in  three  differ- 
ent phases,  —  in  exclusive  cultivation,  L 
Of  the  powers  of  observation,  2.  Of  meta- 
physics, 2.  Of  mathematics,  431;  Stewart 
referred  to  on  tbe  two  latter  errors,  ib.  ; 
III.  Language  as  a  source  of  error,  432-9; 
its  general  character  considered  with  a  view 
to  show  bow  it  becomes  the  occasion  of 
error,  482-4;  In  what  sense  language  is 
natural  to  man,  482-8;  difficulty  as  to  the 
origin  of  language,  438;  language  has  a 
general  and  a  special  character, 421;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
ib.;  languages,  from  their  multitude,  diffi- 
culty of  their  acquisition,  inadequacy,  am- 
biguity of  words,  arc  sources  of  error,  ib.; 
this  illustrated,  4i£  tt  stq.;  signs  neces- 
sary for  the  internal  operation  of  thought, 
435;  and  tor  its  communication,  to.,-  intona- 
tions of  the  voice  the  only  adequate  fou- 
slble  symbols  of  thought  and  its  commu- 
nication, ih  ;  these  inarticulate  and  artic- 
ulate, 43f>:  the  latter  constitute  Language 
Proper,  iL;  how  this  i*  a  source  of  error, 
A.  :  tbe  ambiguity  of  words  the  princii  al 
source  of  error  originating  in,  ib. ;  two  ctr- 
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cnmstanoesnndcrthis  head  which  mutually 
affect  each  other,  43t-7;  the  vocabulary  of 
every  language  necessarily  finite,  and  the 
consequences  of  this,  437 ;  words  are  merely 
hints  to  the  mind,J3I;8i  remedy  for  error 
arising  from  language,  488-9;  IV.  Tike  Ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  a  source  of  error, 
430;  rules  touching  the  causes  and  reme- 
dies of  our  false  judgments,  4r"*-4'V 

Easbxck,  Essentials,  or  Internal  Dcuomina- 
tions,  what,  1">3. 

Ee«KR,  quoted  ou  the  distinction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  thought,  11;  on  the  lutter 
as  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  11-12;  on  the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought  as  strictly  the  object  of  Logic, 
quoted  on  the  distinction  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  truth,  T'r-7  ;  referred  to 
on  relatiou  of  concepts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indirect,  100-1 ;  quoted  on  the 
clearness  and  obscurity  of  concepts,  \ , 
quoted  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  concept,  117-18, 119;  quoted 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  distinctness  of  a 
concept,  120;  quoted  on  the  impossibility 
of  notions  absolutely  identical,  151;  quoted 
on  the  agreement  aud  difference  of  con- 
cepts and  judgments,  162-3. 174;  quoted  on 
certain  ultra-logical  distinctions  of  propo- 
sitions, 187-8;  quoted  on  the  act  of  reason- 
ing, 189-90;  quoted  on  the  general  condi- 
tions of  syllogism,  197;  quoted  on  the  form 
of  syllogUm  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  species,  203-4;  on  the  laws  regulating 
the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms,  204,  215; 
quoted  ou  positive  and  contrary  opposition 
in  a  disjunctive  reasoning,  233:  on  the 
principle  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism.  2.>4  .", ; 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  disjunctive  syl- 
logism, 234-5;  quoted  on  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  "41-2; 
quoted  on  the  first  rule  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, 246-6;  ou  the  ground  on  which  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  has  been  regarded 
as  having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 243-7;  quoted  on  relation  of  syllo- 
gisms to  each  other,  268;  quoted  on  Epi- 
cheirema  and  Sorites,  268-9, 823;  quoted  on 
division  in  genera),  350-2:  ou  logical  divi- 
sion, 854Jjj  quoted  on  the  rules  of  division, 
35'H>;  quoted  on  rules  of  division  spring- 
ing from  relations  of  dividing  members  to 
the  divided  wholes,  358;  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  dividing  members  to  each  other, 
859;  on  the  rule  of  division,  —  Dirhio  nt 
fiat  ptrsalium,  359-60,  quoted  on  the  differ- 
ences of  probations,  804-6:  on  pure  and 
empirical  probations,  896;  quoted  on  dis- 
tinctions of  probations  from  their  internal 
form,  3G7-8 ;  on  probations,  under  the  in- 
ternal form,  at  synthetic  and  analytic, 


y-0-70,  890.  ass.  442;  ajnotcd  on  experience 
and  observation,  444-9;  quoted  on  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  451.  462.  463;  quoted  on 
sum  of  doctrine  of  induction,  4&3 ;  quoted 
on  induction  and  analogy  as  not  affording 
absolute  certainty,  465-6:  quoted  on  testi- 
mony, 458^400;  quoted  on  credibility  of 
testimony  in  general,  460-4 ;  on  testimony 
in  special,  464-7;  quoted  on  criticism  and 
interpretation,  469-76;  quoted  on  specula- 
tion as  a  means  of  knowledge,  476-7. 

ErPKMt'8,  referred  to  on  use  of  the  term  tatt- 
gortcal,  165;  his  nomenclature  of  the  parts 
of  the  hypothetical  syllogUm,  21 1. 

Ecokmos,  or  Eugenius,  86, 101, 142;  referred 
to  on  the  distinction  of  Potential  and 
Actual  in  relation  to  notions,  145-6;  quoted 
on  import  of  the  term  avMoyurnhs,  197, 
198.  280. 

Eulkr,  employed  circular  diagrams  as  logi- 
cal notation,  lflQ ;  but  not  the  first,  ib. 

ErsTAcmue,  referred  to  on  Method  in  Logic, 
341. 

Epstratics,  836. 

Example,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  691. 

Excluded  Middle,  or  Third,  principle  of,  a 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  67j  what,  69j 
its  logical  significance,  69-60;  the  principle 
of  disjunctive  judgments,  6jQ;  its  history, 
fii  ti  uq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62, 
05;  explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle,  66; 
enounced  by  Cicero,  i'6. ;  received  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modern  date,  probably  from 
Baumgartcn,  65j  regulates  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Reason  and  Consequent  llypo- 
thetlco-dl-Junctive  Syllogisms,  204-5;  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gism, 231^252;  authors  referred  to  ou.  608: 
whether  identical  with  law  of  Contradic- 
tion, ib. ;  whether  a  valid  and  legitimate 
law,  60?-0;  *«  Fundamental  Luws  of 
Thought. 

Exclusive  and  Exceptive  Particles,  what, 
aud  their  effect  as  indirectly  predesignating 
the  predicate,  617;  authorities  referred  to 
on.  518;  m<  Propositiones  Exponibiles. 

Experience,  »tt  Knowledge,  Dootrinc  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Experiential  or  Experimental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  188. 

Facciolati.  T35j  139;  qnoted  on  the  mean- 
ing and  distinction  of  catrgorieum,  tagum, 
and  trannrtntitnx,  140;  referred  to  ou  Cat#- 
gories,  142;  referred  to  on  Whole  and  Part, 
143, 160,  193,  219,  260,  261,  268,  330.  881.  369; 
quoted  on  Induction,  5j& 

Fallacies,  what,  321;  of  two  kinds,  —  Pa- 
ralogisms and  Sophisms,  ib.;  this  distinc- 
tion not  of  "Strictly  logical  import,  323;  bat 
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not  without  logical  ralne,  «1. ;  divided  into  i 
F ormal,  Material,  and  those  at  once  Formal 
and  Material,  tb. ;  Material,  lie  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Logic,  ib. ;  Ancient  Greek 
SophUms,  their  character,  323-4;  oon&id- 
ercd  in  detail  in  as  fur  as  tbey  lie  within  a 
single  syllogism,  325.  n  ttq. ;  1.  Formal  Fal- 
lacies. Categorical,  325-7 ;  first  subordinate 
dag*, — those  consisting  in  quattrmone  trr- 
nunorum,  825;  under  this  genus  are  com- 
prised three  species,  1°,  FalUuia  until 
eempotiti  tt  tfi'rui,  325 -C:  modes  of  this 
fallacy,  326;  2a,  Fatlacio  a  ditto  tttundum 
fnii/  ad  dictum  simplieiter,  ib.  ;  3°,  Fallatia 
fi$Hrtti  dtttwnu,  327;  II.  Material,  327-34; 
of  two  kinds, —  1.)  Of  an  Unreal  Universal- 
ity, 3J7-3:  2j  Of  L'urcal  Middle  or  Reason, 
338;  these  kinds  of,  coincide,  328-9;  this 
fallacy  as  dangerous  in  its  negative  as  in  its 
positive  lorm.329:  species  of  this  fallacy,  — 
1°,  trophism*  turn  hoc,  if  I  post  hoc,  trgo  propter 
hoc,  329-30;  2°,  Ignara  Ratio,  830-1;  the 
history  of  this  fallacy.  331;  its  vice,  331-2; 
8°,  Sophuma  polyttttntat,  332;  its  various 
designations,  ib.;  4°,  Sophitma  hrteroxttettot, 
ib. ;  it.*  various  names,  333;  its  character,  16. ; 
the  Utigioxiu,  ib.;  illustrated  In  the  case  of 
Protagoras  and  Euat  hi  us,  333-1;  and  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Corax  and  Tisias,  334;  tee 
1'robaliou,  Doctrine  of. 

Fkau,  «(  Error,  Causes  of. 

Fxclrlin,  referred  to  oa  principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  fflL 

Ficutk,  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
primary  principle  of  all  knowledge,  fifi. 

Fiui'uk,  of  Syllogism,  constituted  by  the 
place  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  prcm- 
iM.ti,  281-2,  285;  the  Four  Figures  arise 
from  the  relative  positions  of  the  middle 
term,  '£02;  formula?  of  the  Figures  in  Com- 
prehension and  Extension,  ib. ;  mnemonic 
verges   for  these  in  Comprehension  and 
Extension,  ib. ;  the  name  o~X'WUL>  fit**** 
given  by  Aristotle,  283;  the  first,  on  the  , 
prevalent  doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure, 
ib  ;  three  figure*  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
ib..   |ou nli  attributed  to  Galeu,  but  on 
slender  authority,  28k  423j  first  notice  of  j 
Fourth  Figure  by  Avcrrocs,  2H5;  complex  j 
moiliiicatiou  of  Figure  by  the  Quantity  aud  | 
Quality  of  the  propositions,  or  the  Mood,  I 
of  u  reasoning,  286.  tt*  Mood  of  Syllogism;  i 
doctrine  of  the  Figures  according  to  the  ; 
logicians,  and  iu  Extension  alone,  288-302;  ' 
symbol  by  letters  of  the  First  Figure.  288; 
rule«  of  First  Figure,  2SS-9;  legitimate 
mood*  of  First  Figure,  with  circular  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  289-90;  Second  Fig- 
ure, its  »>nib<>l«,  291;  its  rules,  201-2:  its 
legitimate  moods,  with  diagrams,  292-3;  1 
Third  Figure,  — its  symbol,  29_4j  Its  rules,  . 


294-6;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  diagrams, 
296-8;  Fourth  Figure, —its  symbol,  288; 
its   rules,  289-300;  its  legitimate  moods 
with  diagrams,  800-2;  whatever  figure  is 
valid  aud  regular  in  Extension  is  also  valid 
and  regular  in  Comprehension,  302;  criti- 
cism of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  Figure, 
ib  n  tea  ;  the  Fourth  Figure,  —  repudiated 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotel- 
ians, 302;  logicians  not  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  figure  may  be  set 
aside,  303;  grounds  on  which  the  Fourth 
Figure  ought  to  be  disallowed,  i6.  tt  ttq.  ; 
a  cross  inference  possible  from  Extension 
to  Comprehension,  and  vitt  rerta,  803;  this 
the  nature  of  the  inference  iu  the  Fourth 
Figure,  304;  this  proved  and  illustrated, 
804-6:  this  hybrid  inlereuce  is,  —  1°,  Un- 
natural; 2°,  Useless;  8°,  Logically  invalid, 
806;  general  character  of  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Figures,  307,  the  last  three 
figures  only  the  mutilated  expressions  of  a 
complex  mental  process,  and  virtually  iden- 
tical with  the  first,  808-9  tt  ttq  .-  this  shown 
in  detail,  310-11.  but  ttt  Mood  of  Sy  llogism; 
Figure  in  relation  to  Hypothetical,  Dis- 
junctive, and  llypothetico-Disjuuctite  Syl- 
logisms, 818^20;  of  no  account  in  varying 
the  Syllogism,  020-7 ;  double  conclusion,  in 
Second  and  Third  Figures.  027-31 ;  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
the  discrimination  of  a  major  and  minor 
term  iu  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
027  tt  ttq. ;  Aristotle,  028;  Ammonius  and 
l'hilnponus,  tb  ;  Hcrminus,  ib. ;  Alexander 
Aphrodiaicnsis,  628-9;  Scotus,  629;  Men- 
doza,  ib. ;  anticipatory  recognitions  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term 
In  the  second  aud  third  figures,  629-31; 
by  certain  early  tireek  logicians,  629;  by 
Valla,  629-80;  by  John  Sergeant.  680-81; 
historical  notices  regarding  figure  of  syllo- 
gism. 632:  Aristotle.  632-3:  Alexander  and 
Hcrminus,  633-6:  riiiloponos  (or  Ammo- 
nliisl.637-9;  Martiann*  Capella.  639-40:  Isi- 
dorus.  040:  Averroe*.  640-1 :  Melanchthon, 
641:  Arnauld. 641-2;  Grosser.  642:  Lambert, 
643:  Plat ner.  646-7;  Fries.  647-9:  K nig  and 
llciieke,  649-62;  Titius.  662-8;  direct  and 
indirect  moods  in  first  aud  fourth  figure, 
658;  but  uot  in  second  and  third,  ib. ,-  lourth 
figure,  —  its  character,  659:  authors  by 
whom  held  that  fourth  figure  differs  from 
first  ouly  by  transposition  of  premises,  16  ,- 
moods  of  fourth  figure  redressed,  659-61; 
criticism  or  fourth  figure.  602;  authorities 
for  and  against  this  figure,  C62-3. 
First  Figure,  tt*  Figure. 
Fiaciikr.  180;  referred  to  on  coordination  of 

notions  in  Comprehension,  156-8. 
Fischadbr,  4S0. 
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Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  890. 

Fonhkca,  P..  184,  2QL  216,  WOL  S26;  re- 
ferred to  as  ag«lu»t  the  doctrine  of  a  mate- 
rial quantification  of  the  predicate  in  recip- 
rocating propositions,  M3, 

Formal  Induction,  see  Induction. 

Formal  Truth,  tee  Troth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Foumal  and  Material,  their  distinction,  539- 
ii 

Fourth  Figure,  tee  Figure. 

Fries,  48;  on  principle  of  Double  Negation, 
68,  149,  203,  216,  243,  240,  201,  884,  380,  385. 
4£L  i±l  i^ij  quote*!  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, 670-2;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
«47-8. 

Ft'ff i>a  vent  a  l  Lawn  of  Thought,  order  of 
their  consideration,  57j  these  four  iu  num- 
ber,—1.  Identity,  2  Contradiction  or  Non- 
contradiction, JL  Excluded  Middle,  L  Rea- 
son and  Couseqoeut,  or  Sufficient  lteaaou, 
£1  tt  teq.  (but  tee  6Jii  their  hlatory,  C2-8, 
tee  these  Laws  ;  general  observations  in 
relation  to,  09  tt  teq.;  these  fall  into  two 
Classen,  the  first  cla*a  consisting  of  the  three 
principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and 
Excluded  Middle,  the  second  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Keason  and  Consequent  alone,  »*.  ; 
this  classification  founded,  1",  On  the  differ- 
ence of  couuectiou  between  the  laws  them- 
selves, 70j  2°,  On  the  difference  of  the  ends 
which  the  two  classes  severally  accomplish, 
ib. ;  two  counter  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  objective  possibility,  7]j  the  re- 
spective spheres  of  the  two  classes  of  the  ' 
laws  of  thought  defined  and  illustrated,  U 
tt  teq. ;  to  deny  the  universal  application 
of  the  first  three  laws  is  to  subvert  the 
reality  of  thought,  Tlj  but  this  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  the  universal  appll 
cation  of  the  law  of  Keaaon  and  Consequent, 
12  "  teq. ;  this  law  shown  in  general  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  objective  possibility.  72-6: 
by  reference  to  Extension,  F.  Asa  whole, 
72-3;  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 
thought,  I3_i  this  law  not  the  criterion  of 
objective  possibility  shown  by  reference  to 
Extension;!!0,  As  a  part  .74;  3°,  By  refereuce 
to  tlie  law  of  Iteason  and  Consequent  itself, 
74-5;  this  law  reducible  to  a  higher  princi- 
ple, 75;  summary  statement  of  the  spheres 
of  these  laws,  75_i  the  general  influence 
which  the  foregoing  laws  exert  on  the 
operations  of  thinking,  76-7;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion  of 
reality,  70_;  erroneously  held  to  be  the  posi- 
tive standard  of  truth,  lA  ;  the  absolutists 
proceed  on  their  subversion,  77;  the  whole 
of  these  laws  operative  in  each  form  of 
syllogism,  although  certain  of  them  more 
promlneutly  regulate  each  various  form, 
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251-2;  their  relations,  506;  authors  on,  in 
genera),  ib. ;  of  two  kinds,  —  the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking,  607; 
that  they  belong  to  Logic,  i*. ;  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of,  tie,;  by  whom  intro- 
duced into  Logic,  *6. .-  in  particular,  authors 
on,  607;  tee  Identity,  Contradiction,  Ex- 
cluded Middle. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  826. 

O  albs,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogicm  attrib- 
uted to,  but  on  slender  authority,  286,  802; 
new  logical  treatise  of.  285. 

G  A  Li  leo,  his  rebuke  of  the  Professor  of 
Padua,  406. 

Gallcepi,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
574. 

Gabbkndi,  330,  832,  838;  referred  to,  on 
Method  in  Logic,  841. 

Gelliur,  tee  Aulus  Gellius. 

General  or  Abstract  Logic,  tee  Logic. 

Generalization,  what,  SO;  Its  whole  mys- 
tery explained.  91.  tee  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

Generic  and  Specific  Difference,  tee  Genua 
and  Specks. 

Generipicatioh  and  Specification,  limited 
expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstraction 
and  Determination,  considered  in  a  partic- 
ular relatiou,  186-8;  depend  on  the  two 
laws  of  Homogeneity  and  Lteterogencjty, 
148:  tee  Genus  and  Species. 

Genetic  Definition,  see  Definition. 

GsxovEfti,  or  Geuuensia,  referred  to  on  one 
science  being  the  instrument  >>i  um>tlu  r/i.j; 
his  Latin  Logic  noticed,  61,  474. 

G EXCESS!*,  tee  Ueuoveai. 

Genus  aud  Species,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  designated, 
toe  distinction  of,  merely  relative,  136-7; 
the  abstraction  which  carries  up  species 
into  genera,  called  Gencriflcation  or  Gener- 
alization, 136-7;  the  determination  which 
divides  a  genus  into  its  species,  called  Speci- 
fication, 137-8;  gradations  of  genera  and 
species,  and  their  de»ignati»ns,138;  Supreme 
or  Most  General  genus,  what,  ib. ;  Subal- 
tern or  Intermediate  genus,  what,  ib. ; 
Lowest  or  Most  Special  species,  what,  ib. ; 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  species,  what, 
16. ,-  these  distinctions  taken  from  Porphy- 
ry's Introduction  to  the  Categories,  139:  a 
genus  as  containing  under  it  s|>ecies.  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals, 
is  called  a  Logical,  Universal,  Subject, 
Subjective,  or  Potential  whole,  142_;  an 
individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a 
specie*  as  containing  in  it  genera.  Is  called 
a  Metaphysical,  Formal,  or  Actual  whole, 
142-3:  these  distinctions  illustrate  !.  143  et 
teq..  are  Whole;  Generic  aud  Specific  Dif- 
ference, 140-7 ;  as  contradistinguished  from 
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Individual  Difference,  HI ;  Conspccies, 
what,  148;  the  classification  of  things  by 
genera  and  species  governed  by  two  laws 
—  viz.,  of  Uomogeueity  and  of  Heteroge- 
neity, 143;  a  third  law  alleged  by  Kant  — 
viz.,  of  Logical  Affinity  or  continuity,  but 
rejected,  litt  ;  (ieuus  and  Difference,  the 
elf  menu  of  Definition  Proper.  342-3. 

Geouok  of  Trebisoud,  or  Oeorgius  Traj*- 
zuntius,  described  the  process  of  Sorites, 
but  gave  it  no  appropriate  name,  262. 

Gerlach,  68. 

Gibbon,  hi*  practice  in  reading,  4*&-ftO. 
Gleiu,  Dr.,  mistook  Beid'a  view  of  Concep- 
tion, EL 

Goclenius,  Rodolphus,  discovered  and  sig- 
nalized the  Regressive  Comprehensive 
Sorites,  273;  but  before  bint  this  given  by 
Pucius,  3*4. 

Godwin,  quoted  on  composition  a*  a  means 
of  intellectual  Improvement,  4J& 

Goethe,  Ida  estimate  of  mathematics,  425* 

Out  at  Britain,  the  country  iu  which  Logic 
has  been  roost  generally  and  completely 
mil-understood,  20. 

Greek  Sophisms,  ancient,  their  character, 

Grosser,  or  Grosserus,  25;  quoted  on  figure 
of  syllogism,  liLi. 

Gunpmno,  2£l 
Gunner,  io. 

Harvey.  Gideon,  his  use  of  Concept,  30. 
Hkluebord,  bia  Praxis  Logica  referred  to, 

4U3. 

Heciel,  his  employment  of  tlte  term  DiaUttie, 
(L  repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradic- 
tion and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation  to  the 
absolute,  (U_;  rejected  the  priuoiple  of  Iden- 
tity as  applicable  only  to  the  finite,  66;  a 
dying  deliverance  of,  Ml. 

U  Kit  ACLiTUa,  quoted,  JfiL 

HuiDAKT,  referred  to  for  a  complicated  the- 
ory of  Sorites  in  different  figures,  220, 

Herder,  quoted  on  teudency  of  the  age-  to 
over-reudiiig,  4BL 

Hermann,  Gottfried,  280. 

Hkumim'b,  his  ground  of  the  discrimination 
of  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  figures,  628;  quoted  ou  figure  of 
syllogism,  .133-4 

Hermuuknes,  333,  SSL 

Ukuodutub,  case  cited  from,  illustrating  the 
jiower  of  Association,  424. 

Heterogeneity,  Law  of,  what,  14ft-'Jt  at 
Genu*  and  Species. 

Hiuermcus,  Thomas,  434. 

Hii.aikr,  St.,  COS 

HiMxt,  Dr.,  his  encomium  of  the  Elements  of 

Logic  of  Dr.  W hatch  ,  2L 
HispANua,  Petrus,  Tope  John  xx.,  or  xxi., 


or  xxll.,  187;  author  of  the  Latin  mne- 
monic verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of  Syl- 
logism, 806:  notice  of,  ib  ;  bis  SummtsUr, 
for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of  Logic 
in  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Church,  ib. 

Hobbes,  maintaiued  all  thought  to  be  at  bot- 
tom a  calculation,  197;  quoted  ou  the  influ- 
ence of  authority  on  opinion,  iHL 

Hocker,  SL. 

Uopebaclr,  43.  69. 174.  216.  338;  quoted  on 

cauons  of  syllogism,  456. 
Holl*  ANN,  m  29L  2Wi  *fifi» 
Homoukn t.iTV,  law  of,  what,  148.  *tt  Genus. 
Hope  and  Fear,  m  Error,  Causes  of. 
Hospixian,  John,  erroneously  attributed  the 

invention  of  the  Fourth  Figure  to  Scotus, 

ana. 

Him  as  Mind,  limited  nature  of,  as  a  source 
of  error,  tee  Error,  Causes  oL 

Hume,  David,  84j  quoted  on  indistinctness 
of  terms,  123-4;  quoted  on  belief  as  the 
root  of  kuowledge,  SSL 

HirrcuKSON,  Francis,  quoted  on  canons  of 
syllogism,  6£&=L 

Hyi'olemua,  name  for  minor  premise  or 
Mibsutiiption  of  a  syllogism,  122, 

Hypothesis,  wliat,  188, 449-60;  iU  place  and 
end  in  science,  450. 

Hypothetical  Judgment,  or  Proposition, 
set  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Hypothetical  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  the 
second  class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and 
third  class  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of 
Syllogism,  239:  its  genera)  character  —  a 
reasoning  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and  whose 
sumption  is  thus  necessarily  an  hypothetical 
proposition,  239-40;  of  two  forms,  Affirm- 
ative or  Constructive  —  tnottus  |hwim,  and 
Negative  or  Destructive  —  mottus  tolUn*, 
289;  authors  referred  to  on  use  of  terms 
pone  km  and  toUm*,  240;  mnemonic  verses  for 
tbese  forms,  ib. ;  authors  on,  in  general, 
referred  to,  ib. ;  its  general  character  expli- 
cated, 241)  tt  stq.;  coutaius  three  proposi- 
tions, to. ;  the  modus  pontns  and  modus 
tolltns  illustrated,  241:  nomenclature  of 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  etc,  regarding. 
ib. ;  its  peculiar  principle  —  the  Law  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  2U  "  "9  .'  this 
principle,  how  variously  enounced,  242  ; 
why  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  truth  of 
the  consequent  to  the  truth  of  the  antece- 
dent, and  from  the  falsehood  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent, 
tb. ;  conversion  of  to  categorical  syllogisms 
is,  1°,  Unnecessary,  2J&  2°,  Not  always 
possible,  2434 ;  authors  on  the  convention 
of,  referred  to.  213.;  those  of  one  form  easily 
convertible  into  another,  244:  special  rules 
of,  245 ;  these  explicated  —  first  rule,  2J6  «» 
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try  ;  regulates  the  general  form  of,  246; 
ground  on  which  it  hu  been  regarded  as 
haviug  only  two  term*  and  two  proposi- 
tion?, 246;  this  view  erroneous,  ft. ; —  sec- 
ond  rule,  247;  that  the  sumption  in  always  I 
definite,  to'  be  understood  in  a  qualified 
sense,  ft. ;  that  the  sumption  is  always  af- 
firmative, ft. ;  the  subsumption  of.  248:  — 
third  rule,  ib.,  ft  602-6;  though  prominently 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, still  the  other  logical  laws  operative 
in,  252;  difficulty  in  connection  with,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  is 
citlier  from  whole  to  part  or  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  Mated  and  obviated,  ft.  ti 
*tq. ;  antecedent  and  consequent  of,  equal 
to  condition  and  conditioned,  252-3;  hence 
the  reason  or  condition  must  contain  the 
consequent,  253;  whole  and  parts  respect- 
ively may  be  viewed  in  thought  ejther  as 
the  conditioning  or  as  the  conditioned,  254: 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  solution 
of  the  previous  difficulty,  255;  not  liable  i 
to  the  affection  of  figure,  318:  author's  later  j 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  (or  Conjunctive  J 
and  Disjunctive)  Reasonings,  59S-618:  these  j 
reducible  to  immediate  Inferences,  6US-9. 
690-000.  001-2,  603-4.  605:  referred  to  the 
clan  of  Explicative*  or  Conditionals,  699- 
600;  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regu- 
lar syllogism,  but  more  simple,  603;  only 
preparations  for  argumentation,  603-4.  609- 
10;  canons  of  Hypothetical  syllogUin,  602, 
606 ;  theory  of,  regarded  as  alternatives, 
607-12;  errors  of  logicians  regarding,  612j 
historical  notices  of,  612-18;  Aristotle, 
612-13 ;  Ammonius  Hcrmiw,  613-14:  Anony- 
mous Schoiion,  and  matter  relative  to, 
6H-1H- 

11  yfotiieth.'a  L  Proposition,  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate  to, 
and  its  result,  512,  ut  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gism. 

HvroTHKTico-DiiMPNCTiVK  or  Dilcmmatic  j 
Judgment,  net  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

IlYruTHKTlco-DliMiTXCTiVK  Syllogism,  Di-  , 
lemtnuuc  or  Dilemma,  third  class  of  Con-  ' 
ditional  Sylloghm  and  fourth  class  afforded 
by  Internal  Form  of  Syllogism,  205^  249  ; 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle 
and  of  Iteason  and  Consequent  in  conjunc- 
tion, 206i  what,  248-0;  held  by  Wallla  to 
be  a  negative  induction,  249;  its  character 
explicated,  ib. ;  designations  of — erratmus, 
tornutu*,        fyiloginmut,  tie.,  240-60:  rule*  ! 
for  sil  ting  a  proposed  dilemma,  250. 

Idka,  the  term,  reason  why  not  regularly 
employed,  and  sense  in  which  it  is  occa- 
sion ly  used  by  the  author,  90. 

Identity,  principle  of,  a  fundamental  law  of 


thought,  61;  what,  ft. ;  variously  enounced, 
ib. ;  its  logical  importance  —  the  principle 
of  all  logical  affirmation  and  definition, 
68:  its  history,  62  tl  f<f. ;  developed  last  in 
the  order  of  time,  6JL  65j  first  explicated  aa 
a  coordinate  principle,  by  Antonius  An- 
dreas, at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  65_x 
maintained  by  Andreas  against  Aristotle 
to  be  the  one  absolutely  first  principle,  G&j 
66:  controversy  regarding  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  law*  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction, 66j  called  by  Wolf  prinriptum  «r- 
titmdinis,  ib. ;  by  Daumgarten  prin<ipium 
potitionis  tire  idrntitatis,  iiu.-  placed  by 
Ficute  and  Sehelling  aa  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge,  ft. ;  rejected  by 
Hegel,  ft. ,-  along  with  that  of  Contradic- 
tion, regulates  the  categorical  syllogism, 
207.  261;  formally  the  tame  with  that  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  2S1;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on.  607-8:  »tt  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Thought,  Proportion,  law  of. 

Imagination,  what,  426-6;  Its  necessity  in 
scientific  pursuit*,  426;  as  a  source  of  error, 
ft.,  *rr  Error,  Causes  of. 

Iumkdiats  Inference,  what,  614;  ca*es  of, 
recognized  by  logicians.  614.  >i  tty. ;  L  Con. 
version,  ib^sr*  Conversion,  6J5. ;  2.  Equlpol- 
Icnce,  or, better,  Double  Negation,  — merely 
grammatical, 622;  &  Subaltcmation,  better 
Restriction,  ft. ;  this  Bilateral  and  Unilat- 
eral. 523;  not  noticed  by  logicians  that  in 
subalternation  the  somi  means  tow*  at  Itost, 
ib. ;  the  two  propositions  in  subalternation 
should  be  called  RtUringent  or  HrstntUrr, 
the  given  proposition  the  Rfrtrins'tttl,  and 
the  product  the  R'Urirl  or  Rntrirtrj.  623; 
logicians  have  overlooked  the  immediate 
inference  of  Subcontrariety,  628-4,  634; 
this  called  by  the  author  Intrgrniton,  524, 
634;  the  two  propositions  in  integration 
called  the  InUgtal  or  Intrgrant,  the  given 
proposition  the  Int'gmnd,  and  the  product 
the  Int'%'<ite,  ib.;  tabular  scheme  of.  535 ; 
Eustnchius quoted  on.  601 ;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ft.;  kinds  of,  ft.;  author*  by  whom 
adopted,  ft, ;  Immediate  Peremptory,  and 
Immediate  Alternative  Inference,  flu  1-2  ; 
the  latter  contains  five  s|jccict>,  embracing 
among  these  the  Disjunctive,  Hypothetical, 
and  Hypothetico  Distinctive  syllogisms  of 
the  logicians,  ft. ;  logicians  who  ruler  Hy- 
pothetical and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  to, 
600. 

lurKniMKHTS  to  thinking.  Doctrine  of,  *>* 
Logic. 

ISDKKlNABt.K,  the,  w  hat,  106.  10J. 
Ikdkpimtk,  the,  how  distinguished  from  the 

Infinite,  LL 
IxrmrtxiTK  Propositions.  171.  ttt  Judgments, 

Proposition*. 
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iNDCTKBMtinrD,  the,  what,  55].  56. 

Individual  or  Singular  Difference,  what, 
146-7,  set  Genus  aud  Species. 

Individual  Propositions,  171.  ***  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Ihdividuuk  signature  and  ladividuum  ra- 
gum,  M", 

Indivisible,  the,  what,  105-7. 

Induction,  of  two  kinds,  —  Logical  or  For- 
mal, and  Philosophical,  Real,  or  Material, 
226,  5SD-t»,  597;  the  views  of  logicians  re- 
garding the  nature  of  Logical  Induction 
erroueous,  226:  the  characters  of  Logical 
and  of  Real  Induction,  220-7;  canou  of 
Inductive  Syllogism,  231;  this  equally  for- 
um 1  with  that  of  Deductive  Syllogism,  ft. ; 
a  material  induction,  how  expressed  as  a 
formal,  it. ;  objection  obviated,  228;  for- 
mulae for  Inductive  Syllogisms  in  Compre- 
hension and  Extension,  22K-9;  Whately 
and  others  erroneously  make  the  inductive 
syllogism  deductive,  228;  this  done  before 
Whately  by  Schramm  and  Wolf,  ft. doc- 
trine of  the  older  logicians  regarding, 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  doctrine  of 

Imperfect  Induction,  230;  Bacon  at  fault 
in  his  criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of, 
ft. ;  authors  referred  to  on,  in  general,  ft.,- 
Real  or  Material,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  Philosophical  Presumption,  450:  its  agree- 
ment with  and  distinction  from  Analogy, 
450-1;  of  two  kinds,  —  Individual  and 
Speciu),  452;  but  in  the  last  result  all  Iu-  ; 
duction  is  individual.  452;  two  conditions 
of  legitimate,  452-3;  summary  of  the  doc-  j 
trine  of,  458;  Induction  aud  Analogy  com- 
pared together,  465;  these  do  not  afford 
absolute  certainty,  455-6;  authors  referred 
to  on,  45*5;  authors  quoted  and  referred  to 
on,  6&M17;  Aristotle,  689-93;  example  of, 
given  in  the  Orgnnon  of  Aristotle,  probably 
not  that  pro|>oeed  by  the  author  himself, 
500;  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  correct, 
692-8;  Pachy  meres.  598;  Ramus,  593-4;  De- 
rod  on,  691;  the  college  of  Alcala  —  their 
error  noticed,  5M:  certain  vulgar  errors 
ou,  referred  to.  594-5;  Facclolat  1.596:  Lam- 
bert, ill.:  strictures  on  Lambert  s  doctrine, 
605;  his  doctrine  adopted  by  certain  subse- 
quent German  logicians.  596:  his  doctrine 
old,  Bud  well  invalidated  by  the  commen- 
tators of  Louvain,  ib. ;  a  similar  doctrine 
to  that  of  Lambert  held  by  Versor,  Ar- 
noldu*  do  Tuugcri,  and  Lambert  u*  de  , 
Monte,  ib. ;  Crakanthorpe  held  that  Induc- 
tion can  only  be  recalled  to  a  hypothetical 
syllogism,  586-7;  Material,  its  character,  | 

Inference,  meaning  of  the  term,  190;  dis- 
tribution of,  SftMtfM;  its  two  graiud  classes,  ! 
•- Mediate  aud  Immediate,  698;  all  infer-  • 


enoe  hypothetic,  593-9;  authors  by  whom 
this  maintained,  668-9;  the  distinction  of 
as  Commutative,  Explicative,  aud  Compar- 
ative, 599-000;  Mediate  Peremptory,  and 
Mediate  Alternative  Inference,  fiQ2» 

Infinite,  its  name  and  notiou,  73-4;  ex- 
pressed by  negative  terms,  H ;  how  distin- 
guished from  the  Indefinite,  ib. 

Instruction,  Its  end,  L;  methods  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  instruction  different,  ft.,  $*m 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisitioa 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Integrity,  Criticism  of,  v«  Testimony. 

Interpretation,  or  Exegesis,  Art  of,  ut 
Testimony. 

Intuition,  the  term,  its  meaning,  2Q ;  atnbtg- 
uou*ly  tr:ui- lutes  the  Uerman  Ans-haHunt;. 
ib. ;  what,  885.  us  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  ut 

Concepts,  Quality  of. 
Intuitive,  toe  term,  sense  in  which  used  by 

Leibniu  and  the  continental  philosophers, 

121. 

Involution  of  Concepts,  ut  Concepts,  Rela- 
tions of. 

Ibendoobn,  Gisbcrt  ab,  37-8.  230. 
Ibidorub,  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 

040. 
Jakob,  456. 

Jerome,  St.,  quoted  on  the  superior  effect  of 
the  living  voice,  484. 

Judgment*,  Doctriue  of,  159-88;  a  Judg- 
ment, what.  159-60;  how  distinguUhed  from 
a  Proposition,  ft.;  what  is  implied  in  judg- 
ment, 160;  condition  under  which  notions 
are  judged  congruent,  100-1;  a  judgment 
must  contain  three  notions  —  viz  ,  of  Sub- 
ject, Predicate,  Copula,  161 ;  these  con- 
stituents illustrated,  162;  propositions  of 
the  Third  Adjacent,  and  of  the  Secoud 
Adjacent,  ft- concepts  and  Judgments,  how 
far  they  coincide  and  differ.  162-3;  judg- 
ments, bow  divided,  168;  L  From  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  aud  predicate  a«  reciprocally 
whole  and  part,  judgments  are  divided  into 
Comprehensive  aud  Extensive,  ft  ;  this  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  comprehension  and 
extensiou  of  concepts,  168-4 ;  II.  From  the 
difference  in  the  relation  of  determination 
between  subject  and  predicate,  divided  into 
Categorical,  and  Conditional.  Including 
Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  aud  Diletumatlc, 
165;  categorical  judgment  explained,  ft.  tt 
srq.;  the  terra  nurgoncal  used  by  Aristotle 
in  the  scnyc  afaffSrmaticr,  ib. ;  in  its  second 
signification,  as  opposed  to  conditional, 
probably  first  applied  by  Theophrastus,  ft.  ; 
iu  this  employment  the  terms  absolute  aud 
ptrfttt  better  expressions,  165;  nature  of 
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a  categorical  judgment,  1G6;  conditional 

Judgments,  n»Tl ;  these  comprise  three 
specie*,  160;  L  Hypothetical,  ib.  tt  «ee .  ; 
variation*  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  terms  tondtttonal  and  kypoibttual,  166-7; 
a  hypothetical  judgment,  what,  lflZ;  appel- 
lations of  its  constituent  elements,  168;  not 
composite,  ib. ;  uot  convertible  into  a  cate- 
gorical, ib. ;  2.  Disjunctive,  HBiel  *tq  ;  not  iu 
reality  composite,  and  not  convertible  into 
a  categorical,  169-70;  £L  Dilemmatic,  or 
Uypothetico-Diejunctive,  121  tt  uq- ;  indi- 
visible, and  not  reducible  to  a  plurality  of 
categorical  Judgments,  170;  these  various 
kinds  of  judgments  may  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Rela- 
tion, 171:  a.  In  relation  to  Quantity,  ib.  tt 
ttq. ;  the  common  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  judgments  according  to  their  quautity, 
171;  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on  this 
point,  171-2;  all  judgmenta  are,  according 
to  the  author,  either  Definite  or  Indefinite, 
171;  Definite  includes  Universal  and  Iudi- 
vidualjudgmcnts,  171-2;  Indefinite  iucludes 
Particular  Judgments,  172]  propositions  are 
either  Predcsigiiate  or  Preiudesignate,  ib. ; 
common  doctrine  errs  by  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  quantity  of  the  subject, 
ib.;  these  doctrines  explicated,  113  tt  uq.; 
Universal  judgments,  what,  ib  ;  Singular 
or  Individual  Judgment*,  what,  i*  ,-  Par- 
ticular judgments,  what,  •*. ;  words  which 
serve  to  mark  out  quautity  in  universal, 
Individual, and  particular  propositions,  ib.; 
distinction  of  universal  and  individual 
from  particular  Judgments,  178-4  ;  cate- 
gorical Judgments  alone,  according  to  the 
logicians,  admit  of  all  the  forms  of  quan- 
tity, 174;  this  doctrine  erroneous,  ib. ;  b. 
In  relatiou  to  Quality,  Judgments  are  di- 
vided luto  Affirmative  and  Negative,  178; 
generality  of  the  definition  of  predication 
and  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  given 
by  the  author,  17G;  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions,  176-7;  that  uegatiou  does  not 
belong  to  the  copula  held  by  some  logi- 
cians, 17":  the  opposite  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  author,  177-8;  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  place  of  negation,  178; 
the  possibility  of  enunciating  uegative  prop- 
ositions In  an  affirmative,  and  affirmative 
propositions  iu  a  uegative,  form,  the  occa- 
sion of  much  perverse  refinement  among 
logicians,  178-9:  negative  terms,  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  178;  by  Boethius,  «a.,- 
by  the  Schoolmen,  ib. ;  proposition**  infimut 
of  the  Schoolmen,  ib. ;  Kant's  division  of 
judgments  into  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Limitative  unfounded,  179:  judgments 
divided  according  to  their  quautity  and 
quality  taken  together,   Into  Universal 
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Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  Particular 

A  tn  nnative,  Particular  Negative,  ib. ;  these, 
bow  symbolized,  ib. ;  circular  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  180;  division  of  proposition* 
into  Pure  aud  Modal,  180-81;  this  distinc- 
tion futile,  181]  division  of  Modal  propo- 
sitions by  logicians  as  Necessary,  Impossl- 
ble,  Contingent,  and  Possible,  extralogicul, 
181-2;  Whately  quoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticized,  182-3;  the  terms  Autrtory, 
ProttUmatie,  Apodtictic,  or  Drmonttrativ*  In 
relation  to  propositions,  explained,  183; 
0.  By  Relation  to  each  other,  judgments 
divided  into  Identical,  Different,  Relatively 
Identical,  Disparate,  Disjunct,  Subalter- 
nant,  Subalternate,  183-i;  out  of  Relation 
arises  the  Opposition  of  Judgments,  184; 
opjiosition  either  of  contradiction  or  of 
contrariety,  ib. ;  Congruent  Judgments, 
ib. ;  Sub-contrary  opposition,  what,  ib. ; 
not  a  real  opposition,  ib..  s*i  Opposition; 
conversion  of,  186-6.  u*  Conversion;  cer- 
tain distinctions  of,  not  strictly  logical, 
explained  —  viz.,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal, Indemonstrable  and  Demonstrable, 
Axioms  and  Postulates,  Theorems  and 
Problems,  Corollaries,  Experimental  Prop- 
ositions, Hypotheses,  Lemmata,  Scholia, 
187-8;  ut  Proposition*. 
Justin,  case  cited  from,  Illustrating  the 
power  of  Association,  42J_. 

Kohov  KOpoxot  KOJcby  eVoV,  the  proverb,  its 
origin, 

Kast,  42j  his  Applied  Logic  identical  with 
the  Author's  Modified  Logic,  43]  his  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  censured,  44,  58,  69, 
88,  112;  his  employment  of  the  term  eat*- 
gory,  140,  170]  his  threefold  division  of 
propositions  as  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Limitative,  groundless,  17U-83 ;  rejected 
Sub-contrariety  as  a  species  of  opposition, 
184,242;  bia  doctrine  of  Figure  borrowed  by 
the  Author,  807:  his  speculation  founded 
on  the  general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planets,  3£Z;  his  argument  from  the  law 
of  duty  for  human  liberty,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Moral  Governor,  valid,  87'-',  M ; 
quoted  on  Crusiua's  supreme  canon  of  Syl- 
logism, 561;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, fiflS-B. 

K  KCKfcttM  AWN,  216,  230,  243,  2£&  312.851.  527. 

KibaKWBTTKR,  174.  243,  quoted  on  can- 
ons of  syllogism,  612 

KinwAM,  Dr.  Richard,  486. 

Kmowukdok,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  I'erfecting  of,  441,  493j  the  means  of 
perfecting  knowledge  are,  in  general,  two, 
—  the  Acquisition  aud  the  Communication 
of  knowledge,  ill ;  the  first  mean,— the 
Acquisition  of  knowledge,  —  considered, 
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ill  ft  it? .  ,•  this  must  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  which 
are  two,  as  of  contingent  and  of  necessary 
matter.  441-2;  consists  of  two  parte  —  acqui- 
sition through  Exjicrieuce,  and  through  In- 
telligence, 442;  in  what  sense  all  knowledge 
may  be  called  acquirtd,  ib.;  L  The  doctrine 
of  Experience,  H2  tt  nq. ;  experience  ot 
two  kinds.  442:  L  Personal,  442-3:  this  in 
general,  what,  443  ;  explicated,  ib.  tt  stq  ; 
common  and  scicutillc,  444;  Observation, 
what,  ib. ;  of  two  kinds  —  Observation 
proper  and  Experiment,  ib. ;  pnrcognita 
of,  Ob  rt  $rq  ;  First,  The  object  of  observa- 
tion, 4t,VT:  this  fourfold,  445;  P,  What 
tbe  phenomena  are  in  their  individual  pe- 
culiarities and  contrasts,  and  as  under 
determinate  genera  and  species,  it. ;  23, 
What  the  conditions  of  their  reality.  446: 
8°,  What  their  cause*,  446-7:  4°,  What  the 
order  of  their  consecution;  Second,  The 
manner  of  observation,  447-8:  1°,  Pro|*r 
state  of  the  observing  mind,  447;  2°,  Con- 
ditions of  tbe  question  to  be  determined  by 
observation,  447-8;  Third,  The  means  by 
which  the  data  of  observation  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  system  —  viz.,  Hypothesis,  Induc- 
tion, and  Analogy,  449-56.  $rt  those  words; 
IL  Foreign  experience.  4_§I  tt  stq. ;  this  re- 
alized through  testimony,  ih. ;  testimony, 
what,  ib. ;  oral  and  recorded,  4"t7-7r).  ut  Tes- 
timony; II.  Speculation  —  the  second  means 
of  acquiring  and  perfecting  knowledge, 
470-6;  principal  distinctions  of  empirical 
and  noetic  cognitions.  476:  III.  Communi- 
cation —  the  last  mean  of  acquiring  and 
perfecting  knowledge,  4J£  9jh  this  uu  im- 
portant mean  of  perfecting  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  the  communicator,  479;  mail 
naturally  determined  to  communication, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  object  of  his 
thought  is  thereby  rendered  clearer,  ib,; 
this  fact  noticed  by  Pinto,  ib. ;  by  Aristotle, 
Themistius,  Lucilius.  Fendus,  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, 47SMW;  the  modes  in  which  communi- 
cation is  conducive  to  the  perfecting  of 
knowledge  are  two,  480:  L  By  reciprocally 
determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facul- 
ties, a.  Through  sympathy,  b.  Through  op- 
position, 480-81 ;  Plutarch,  and  J.  C  Seal- 
Iger,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of  opposition 
and  dispute,  48J  ;  2  By  imposing  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
knowledge  for  ourselves,  4J1;  Influence  of 
composition  and  instruction  in  perfecting 
our  knowledge,  481-2:  Godwin  quoted  to 
this  effect.  482 :  and  Aristotle,  Plato,  Seu- 
eca,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius, 
Cato,  Scholastic  Maxims,  Vires,  Sander- 
son, 482-3:  influence  of  the  communication 
of  knowledge  on  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 


dressed, iSS  «<  sff-j  A.  Unilateral  Commu- 
nication or  Instruction  Oral  and  Written, 
483-92;  Oral,  its  advantages,  484-6;  a. 
More  natural,  therefore  more  impressive, 
484;  Tbeophrastus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Vale- 
rius Maxim  us  ( >),  St.  Jerome,  cited  to  this 
effect,  ib. ;  b.  Less  permanent,  therefor* 
more  attended  to,  ib. ;  c.  Hearing  a  social 
act,  484-5;  testimony  of  Menage  and  Varil- 
las  to  (he  advantages  of  conversation,  486; 
reading,  a  substitute  for  oral  instruction, 
its  advantages,  a.  More  easily  accessible,  b. 
More  comprehensive,  c.  More  permanent, 
♦86;  Its  disadvantages  as  au  exclusive  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  485-G;  Written 
Instruction,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  knowledge,  rules  for,  480;  L. 
Quantity  to  be  read  —  rule.  Head  much,  but 
not  many  works,  4121;  testimonies  to  this 
rule  by  Solomon,  Quintilinn,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Luther,  Sanderson,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Herder,  ib. ;  end  of  reading,  488; 
2.  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read  —  lirst  rule, 
Read  by  selection,  ib  ;  —  second  rule,  Begin 
with  the  general,  489;  Gibbon  quoted  to 
effect  of  second  rule,  »b  ;  —  third  rule,  Study 
a  science  as  it  is,  before  proceeding  to  its 
chronological  development,  490:  —  fourth 
rule,  Read  different  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, ib  ,  —  fifth  rule,  S<udy  works  which 
cultivate  tbe  understanding,  and  also  those 
which  cultivate  the  taste,  490  ;  &  Manner 
of  reading,  ±91  rt  t*q. ;  —  first  rule,  Read 
that  you  may  remember,  but  especially  that 
you  may  understand,  491 ;  —  second  rule, 
Seek  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a 
w  ork,  before  judging  of  it  in  detail,  ib. ;  — 
third  rule,  Accommodate  the  intensity  of 
tlie  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work, 
ib. ;  Lectio  turtoria,  aud  Ltetio  ttataria,  ib.  ; 
Bacon  quoted  on  this  distinction,  ib.; 
Johann  Von  Mttller  quoted  on  the  same, 
492;  —  fourth  rule,  Regulate,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  extracts  from  the  works  you 
read,  ib. ;  B.  Mutual  communication,  or 
conference,  492-3:  of  two  kiuds  —  Dialogue 
and  Formal  Dispute,  Wl;  i  1 ).  Dialogue, 
ib.:  [2^  Disputation  —  oral  and  written, 
4t>2-3:  Academical,  10k 
K  or  pen,  202. 

Kplrts  and  Kpiyitv,  rarely  used  by  tbe 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as  technical 
terms  of  Logic  or  of  Psychology,  159- 

Knuo,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  the  form  of 
thought  as  the  exclusive  object  of  Logic, 
12;  on  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  13; 
referred  to  for  delinitious  of  Logic,  26j  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted  as  to  Lo^ic  being 
merely  a  formal  instrument  of  the  sciences, 
26-7;  quoted  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Logic- 
can  be  styled  the  Mrditiitt  of  tkt  Mind,  2j& 
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32-3;  quoted  on  the  utility  of  Logic  as 
serving  to  guard  against  error.  34,  36,  38; 
not  aware  of  tlie  original  distinction  of 
Logira  dofns  and  Lo^ica  utms,  42i  43,  ."■**>, 
Ex  59i  iiQ ;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of 
Reasou  and  Consequent,  and  Cause  and 
Effect,  61-2;  re/erred  to  as  to  Conception 
and  ltea-«ouiug,  involving  Judgment,  84, 
88,101.  104.  112.  118,  119.  120,  132.  136, 136, 
14":  quoted  on  Individual  and  Singular 
Difference,  147.  149.  151 :  quoted  on  the  Op- 
position of  Concepts,  152-3,  lflQ;  quoted  on 
the  Copula,  162j  quoted  on  Hypothetical 
Judgments,  168-9;  quoted  on  Disjunctive 
Judgments,  ltift-70:  quoted  on  quantity  of 
Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Judgnieutx, 
174,  170,  181,  203.  214,  215;  quoted  on 
the  first  rule  of  Deductive  Exteuslve  Cate- 
gorical. Syllogism,  216;  quoted  on  Quatfrnio 
tttminonim,  21fi-17, 218. 210;  quoted  on  third 
rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Categorical 
syllogism*.  2IS»-20. 227 :  quoted  on  the  first 
rule  of  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  238  ; 
quoted  on  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen- 
eral, 241. 242;  quoted  on  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  to 
the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  242;  quoted  on 
Reduction  of  Hypothetical. 2£Li;  ou  Con- 
version of  Hypothetical*  from  one  form  to 
another,  244-6 :  quoted  on  the  third  rule  of 
Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  248;  quoted  on 
the  designations  of  the  Hypothetico-dis- 
junctive  Syllogism.  249-60;  on  the  rules  for 
sifting  a  proponed  dilemma.  260;  quoted  on 
classes  and  designations  of  related  syllo- 
gisms, 258.  284.  311.  320,  321:  quoted  on  a 
categorical  syllogism  with  four  capital  no- 
tions, 32^1.  327;  quoted  on  fallacies  of  an 
Unreal  Universality,  327-8;  quoted  on  the 
Ignam  Kntio,  330;  quoted  ou  vice  of  Ignava 
Ratio,  3j31 ;  quoted  on  SopHisma  pohufitot, 
832;  quoted  on  character  of  the  Sn/i/tiMma 
htttroz'ttttoi,  333,  338,  341 ;  quoted  on  tins 
constituent*  of  Logical  Methodology,  841. 
343;  quoted  ou  Nominal,  Keal,  and  Genetic 
definitions,  343.  344,  346;  quoted  on  tauto- 
logical definition,  346-7:  quoted  ou  the  rule 
of  definition  which  requires  it  to  be  pre- 
cise, 347;  quoted  on  the  necessity  for  a  defi- 
nition being  perspicuous,  347-8:  on  defini- 
tion in  the  lower  sense, 348-9, 331 ;  quoted 
against  complexity  of  division,  367-8,  364, 
3»W,  370:  quoted  ou  the  circle  in  probation, 
872  378;  quoted  on  the  Mulatto  Ettnrhi,  374, 
875;  quitted  on  conditions  of  the  adequate 
activity  of  External  Perception,  414-15;  on 
precautions  against  errors  of  the  Senses, 
416-16.  ilL.418;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
sociation, 420.  427.  428 :  quoted  on  error  as 
lying  not  iu  the  conditions  themselves  of 
the  higher  faculties,  but  in  their  applica- 


tions, 428-30,  486:  quoted  on  remedy  for 
error  arising  from  language,  4:t'-0,  41'), 
461,  452,  464. 456;  quoted  on  Induction  and 
Analogy,  456,  458,  459,  430^  478^  486,  498;  his 
doctrine  of  Syllogism,  649-61. 

La  m  bekt,  43 ;  employed  parallel  lines  as  logi- 
cal notation,  1SJL  230.  466;  his  doctrine  of 
the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle 
term,  684-6;  quoted  on  Induction,  695; 
strictures  on  his  doctrine  of,  ib. ;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  612 

Laxbertub  db  MoKTB,bie  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, fifiJL 

La  hoe.  25. 

Lahwits.  4M, 

Language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  tho 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 
o}>cration8,  28.  ft  sta. ;  unnecessary  in  Ccr- 
taiu  mental  operations,  ib. ;  indispensable 
in  certain  other  mental  operations,  and  its 
relation  to  these,  9H-9 ;  has  man  Invented 
it  ,'  —  ambiguity  of  the  question,  482:  in 
what  sense  natural  to  man,  432-3:  was  the 
first  language  actually  spoken  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  or  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Deity  ?  483;  the  latter  hypothesis  consid- 
ered, ib.;  difficulty  of  the  qucstiou,  ib. ; 
Rousseau  cited  on,  ib. ;  language  has  n  gen- 
eral and  a  special  character,  434;  no  lan- 
guage Is  a  perlect  instrument'of  thought, 
434;  signs  necessary  for  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  thought.  485 ;  and  for  its  commu- 
nication, ib. ;  Intonations  of  the  voice,  the 
only  adequate  symbols  of  thought  and  of 
its  communication,  ■*  ,*  these  inarticulate 
and  articulate,  436;  the  latter  constitute 
Language  Proper,  ib. ;  the  vocabulary  of 
any  language  necessarily  finite,  437;  words 
are  merely  hints  to  the  mind,  437-8;  Lan- 
guage as  a  source  of  Error,  436,  ue  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Laruoque,  quoted  on  canons  of  syllogism, 

572-4. 

L'AHT  DE  Pbjsser  ( Port-  Rnyil  Log ie),  25j 
its  study  recommended,  50,  408;  authors  of 
very  nearly  took  the  distinction  between 
notions  as  Clear  and  Obscure,  Distinot  and 
Indistinct,  114. 

Latix  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science, 
7_i  their  views  as  to  the  object-matter  of 
Logic.  16-30- 

LAtTRRMBKRGICS,  P.,  2£L 

Laws  of  Thought,  #<«  Fundamental  Laws  of 

Thought. 
Le  Clerc,  71. 

Lectio  CtrnaoRiA  and  Lettia  Stntmia,  491. 

$ff  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 

and  Perfecting  of. 
Lkirmtz,  on  the  principles  of  Identity  and 

Contradiction,  64;  did  not  always  distin- 
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guish  the  principle*  of  Identity  and  Con- 
tradiction, 66j  called  attention  to  law  of 
.Sufficient  Reason,  G7j  founded  bis  philoso- 
phy on  the  principles  of  Sufficient  Reason 
and  Contradiction  (including  Identity),  ib. ;  ' 
did  not  suflicivutly  discriminate  the  law  of 
Causality  from  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
ib. ;  gave  various  names  to  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  ib. ;  controversy  between 
and  Clarke,  on  province  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son, ib. ;  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical  Kuowledge,  noticed,  87j  to 
'  him  is  owing  the  distinction  of  Concepts 
into  Clear  aud  Distinct,  ll&Ji;  the  first  to 
take  the  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Sym- 
bolical knowledge,  126;  unacquaintance  of 
the  philosophers  of  this  country  with  the 
doctrines  of,  127:  manner  in  which  he  gave 
his  writings  to  the  world,  ib. ;  bis  paper 
Dt  Cognition*,  Vtrilalt,  tt  litis,  quoted  from 
on  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
121,  456;  qnoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
t-'X'-l;  referred  to  on  simplicity  of  sorites, 

Leidkshtrost,  maintained  all  thought  to  be 

at  bottom  a  calculation,  197. 
Lemma,  name  for  the  major  Premise  or 

Sumption  of  a  Syllogism,  2QQ. 
Lemmata,  what,  188. 

L.KX  Contradict  oriantm,  principium  Con  trad  ic  tri- 
tium, its  cxtcusion  in  the  schools,  Go. 

Lobkowitz,  Joannes  Caramuel,  184;  referred 
to  on  variolic  kinds  of  wholes,  851. 

Locke,  John,  totally  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  Logic,  21j  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction,  64j  his  real  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  Ideas,  the  doc- 
trine of  Definition,  etc.,  115;  anticipated  j 
Hume  in  remarking  the  employment  of  j 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  L£5;  quoted 
on  this  poiut,  12ftdL 

Looic,  the  first  seven  lectures  of  the  Author's 
Metaphysical  Course  delivered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  course  of,  1;  mode  in 
which  its  consideration  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, ib. ;  system  of,  consists  of  two  parts, 
viz. :  — Introduction  to  the  Scieuce,  and 
Body  of  Doctriue  constituting  the  science 
itself,  3i  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
Introduction  to  Logic,  8  tt  uq.;  L  Defini- 
tion of,  8-24.  ue  aUo  490-7;  the  Science  of 
the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  S  tt  uq. ; 
this  definition  explaii  ^d  in  detail,  ib. ;  {1} 
The  word  Lag  it,  a.  Its  history,  3  tt  uq. ;  the 
term  (Aoyuri))  a*  marking  a  particular 
science  not  so  old  as  the  science  Itself,  ib.; 
not  used  in  this  sense  by  Aristotle.  3.  L. 
according  to  Boethius,  first  applied  to  the 
science  by  the  ancient  Peripatetics,  i;  used 
In  the  wide  sen«e  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
diaias,  ib.,  but  previously  to  Alexander  a 


common  designation  of  the  science,  as  *\>- 
pears  from  Cicero,  4j  b.  Its  derivation 
and  meaning,  from  kiyot ,  signifying  both 
thought  and  its  expression,  1;  this  ambigu- 
ity favored  the  rise  of  two  counter-opinions 
regarding  the  object-matter  of,  6,  23j  this 
twofold  meaning,  how  contradistinguished 
in  expression  by  Aristotle,  5j  by  others,  ib.  ; 
appellations  of  tlie  science  afterwards  called 
Logic,  ib. ;  vacillation  in  the  application  of 
the  term  by  tlie  Stoics,  Epicureans, and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  0;  (2  (The  Ge- 
nus of  Logic,  —  whether  science  or  art,  I  rt 
uq.,  $tt  also  498-501 ;  a  science  according  to 
Datoand  the  Platonista,  but  Dialectio  with 
them  equivalent  to  the  Logic  and  Metaphys- 
ics of  the  Peripatetics,  7_;  denied  to  be  cither 
science  or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians 
and  many  philosophers  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  ib. ;  a  scieuce  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ib. ;  and  according  to  the  Arabian 
and  Latin  schoolmen,  i6.;  maintained  to 
be  au  art  in  more  modern  time*  by  many 
Aristotelians,  the  Ramists,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Cartesians,  ib.;  both  science  and  art, 
according  to  others,  ib.;  iu  Germauy,  since 
Leibnitz,  regarded  as  a  science,  ib. ,-  the 
question  futile,  7j  errors  of  W lately  on 
this  point,  7,  8j  what  is  implied  in  defining 
Logic  as  a  science,  8,  9j  held  by  some  to 
be  a  science,  4K8;  and  cither  Speculative 
science,  ib. ;  or  Practical,  ib. ;  or  both 
Speculative  and  Practical,  ib.;  an  art,  449; 
science  aud  art,  ib. ;  neither  science  nor 
art,  but  instrument,  organ,  habit,  or  lustra- 
mental  discipline,  ib. ;  that,  loosely  taking 
the  terms,  is  either  art,  or  science,  or  both, 
600;  that  at  once  scieuce  (part  of  philoso- 
phy) aud  instrument  of  philosophy,  it.; 
that  question,  whether  part  of  philosophy 
or  not,  an  idle  question,  ib. ,-  that  question, 
whether  art,  science,  etc.,  only  verbal, 
600-1;  Eugeuius  quoted  to  this  effect,  ib. ; 
{3}  Its  Object -matter,  2 't  **/■ :  a.  Thought, 
what,  to  tt  uq.;  in  its  wider  meaning, 
thought  denotes  every  Cognitive  act,  and 
even  every  mental  modification  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  ib. ;  in  the  more  limited 
meaning,  Thought  (Thought  proper)  denotes 
only  the  acts  of  the  understanding.  Faculty 
of  Comparison,  Elaborative,  or  Discursive 
Faculty,  S-10;  in  the  more  limited  mean- 
ing, Thought  is  tlie  object-matter  of  Logic, 
9j  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Logic,  ib. ;  b.  Thought  as  thought,  what, 
10  tt  uq. ;  Matter  aud  Form  of  Thought, 
distinguished,  llj  Logic  properly  couver- 
sant  only  with  the  Form  of  Thought,  11  tt 
ttq. ;  this  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing  itself 
11-12;  c.  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  12 
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ft  sse. ;  then*  the  proper  object  of  Logic, 
12  13,  w  abo  14-17;  how  distinguished  from 
Empirical  or  Historical  Psychology,  17;  as 
the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought,  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
Forms  of  Thought,  17,  ls-J-.T;  necessary 
form  of  thought  implies  four  conditions  — 
L  Determined  by  the  nature  of  the  think- 
*  lng  subject  itself;  2.  Original ;  &  Universal ; 
4.  A  Law,  17-18;  hence  the  object-matter  of 
Logic  explicitly  enounced,  in  saying  I  list 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought,  or  of  the  Formal  Laws  of 
Thought,  or  of  tbe  Laws  of  the  Form  of 
Thought,  12^  Me  also  28-9;  hence  analogy 
between  and  Mathematics  as  both  formal 
sciences,  31-2;  general  historical  retrospect 
of  views  in  regard  to  the  object  and  domain 
of,  18  tl  f*q. ;  merit  of  the  author's  view  of, 
ib.;  Aristotle's  relation  to  views  of  the 
nature  and  domain  of.  19;  views  of  Greek 
Aristotelians  and  Latin  schoolmen  regard- 
ing, in  general  correct,  19-20;  views  of  the 
object-matter  of,  in  the  Leibnitio- Wolf- 
Ian  and  Kantian  schools,  20j  its  nature 
most  completely  and  generally  misunder- 
stood iu  Great  Britain,  ib.;  in  certain  re- 
spects wholly  misconceived  by  Bacon,  20-21; 
totally  misapprehended  by  Locke,  21j  gen- 
eral character  of  IVhately's  Element*  of,  ib. ; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  domain 
of,  stated  and  criticized,  21-23.  tee  Whotcly ; 
II.  Utility  of,  24  *t  ttq  ;  Utilities  falsely 
attributed  to,  ib.  rt  «£. ;  supposed  to  be  an 
Instrument  of  scientific  discovery,  24j  hence 
called  an  Inurnment,  or  Instrumental  Pkilot- 
ephy,  etc  ,24-6;  supposed  to  be  the  infallible 
corrector  of  our  intellectual  vices,  25j  its 
designations  on  this  supposition,  ib.,  848; 
In  what  respect  an  instrument  of  the  sci- 
ences, 26-6,  32;  not  properly  an  art  of 
discovery,  26j  82j  in  what  sense  to  be  styled 
the  mtdieint  of  the  mind,  26, 32:  the  laws  of, 
the  negative  condition  of  truth,  ib.;  its 
utility  that  of  a  formal  instrument,  or  mean 
by  which  knowledge,  already  acquired, 
may  be  methodized  into  the  form  accom- 
modated to  the  conditions  of  the  under- 
standing, 33,  useful  as  giving  ns,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dominion  over  our  thoughts, 
83-4;  a*  supplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Truth  from  Error,  84j  as  invigorating  the 
understanding,  ib. ;  as  affording  a  scientific 
nomenclature  of  the  laws  by  which  think- 
ing is  governed,  aud  of  the  violation  of 
these  laws,  <3!>-6  —  III.  Its  Divisions,  82  et 
teq  ,  tee  also  49fl-7;  division  of  into  Natural 
and  Artificial  inept,  31;  its  Kinds,  or  Spe- 
cies, and  Parts,  ib  et  tea. ;  1°,  By  relation 
to  the  mind,  is  Objective  and  Subjective, 
—  Systematica  and  Mubttualis,  31;  both  of 


these  to  be  proposed  as  tbe  end  of  instruc- 
tion in,  Ul;  2°,  By  relation  to  objects,  la 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or  Spe- 
cial, 882  tee  alto  497:  these  kinds  of,  how 
designated  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and 
by  tbe  Arabian  and  Latin  schoolmen,  38; 
this  division  of  remounts  to  Alexander  the 
Apt)  rod  Man,  ib. ;  his  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction, 16. ,-  other  illustrations  of  tills 
division  of,  39j  General  Logic  is  alone  one, 
Special  Logic  is  manifold,  aud  part  of  the 
science  in  which  it  is  applied,  33-40;  the 
distinction  of  Log  tea  dotent  and  Logiea 
vtens  mistaken  by  some  modern  authors, 
42;  3°,  By  reference  to  tbe  circumrtauces 
under  which  it  can  come  into  exercise  by 
us,  is  divided  into  Pure  and  Modified,  42 
et  tetj.;  Pure  Logic,  what,  43_i  Modified 
Logic,  what,  ib.;  nomenclature  of  Modified 
Logic,  43-4;  this  identical  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  others,  43j  not  properly 
an  essential  part  of,  44-5:  Conspectus  of 
the  present  course  of,  4jj;  Formal  and  Ma- 
terial Logic  contrasted,  4117;  division,  va- 
rieties, and  contents  of,  in  detail.  501-6. — 
IV.  History  of,  postponed,  4jL—  V.  Bibli- 
ography of,  ib  ;  this  shortly  noticed,  49-51; 
first  great  division  of,  —  Pure  Logic, — 
considered,  52-375:  Part  I_j  Stoicheiology, 
52-384:  Section  L,  Noetic,  or  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought.  63-82:  in  what 
aspect  Thought  is  viewed  by,  52-8;  the  true* 
relations  of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
7J5  et  teq.  —  L  Erroneously  held  to  afford 
tbe  positive  standard  of  truth,  76  —  2.  Re- 
pudiated as  affording  no  criterion  of  truth 
in  relation  to  the  absolute  by  some  philoso- 
phers, 77j  its  Postulates,  HK  "*  ai*o  612-18; 
of  these  only  one  signalized, — To  be  al- 
lowed to  state  explicitly  In  language  all 
that  is  implicitly  contained  in  thought,  81, 
tte  alto  610;  this  cannot  be  refused,  81j  is 
implied  iu  what  Aristotle  states  of  tbe  doc- 
trine of  Syllogism,  82j  Section  II.  — Of  the 
Products  of  Thought,  83-334;  L  Ennoc- 
roatic,—  Of  Concepts  or  Notions,  83-158, 
tet  Concepts,  Doctrine  of;  ii.  Apophantic, 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments,  159-88.  tet 
Judgments.  Doctrine  of;  on  the  supposition 
that  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  the  modality 
of  objects,  the  science  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, 1S2;  iii.  Doctrine  of  Reasonings.  189- 
334.  tee  Reasonings,  Doctrine  of;  Part  II. 
Methodology,  Section  L  Method  in  general, 
Section  il.  Logical  Methodology.  38V-875; 
Logical  Methodology,  what,  33T>-fi  8to  41 , 
consists  of  three  parts,  —  1°,  The  Doctrine 
of  Definition,  2°,  Of  Division,  8s,  Of  Pro- 
bation, 841:  historical  notices  of  Logical 
Methodology,  rt.;  V,  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
841-9,  tee  Dcfluition,  Doctrine  of;  2°,  Of 
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Doctrine  of  Division,  TA-69,  tet  Di virion, 
Doctrine  of;  3^  Doctrine  of  Probation, 
3GO-75,  ut  Probation,  Doctrine  of;  second 
groat  division  of,  —  Modified  Logic,  370- 
493:  its  object,  —  the  condition*  to  which 
thought  Is  subject,  arising  from  the  empiri- 
cal circumstances,  external  and  internal, 
under  which  man's  faculty  of  thinking  Is 
manifested,  878;  its  problems  three,  1°, 
What  is  Truth,  and  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site, Error?  2°,  What  are  the  causes  of 
Error  and  the  impediments  to  Truth,  and 
what  are  tiie  means  of  their  Removal?  8J^  ! 
What  are  the  Subsidiaries  by  which  Human  , 
Thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided  ' 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ?  ib. ;  the  j 
first  two  questions  belong  to  the  Stoichelol- 
ogy  of  Modified  Logic,  the  third  to  its 
Methodology,  §77j  I!*rl  L  Modified  Stoi- 
eheiology,  376-440;  Section  L  Doctrine  of 
Truth  aud  Error,  376-96;  Section  ii.  Error, 
its  Cautcs  and  Remedies,  397-440,  ut  Truth 
and  Error,  Doctrine  of;  Modified  Method- 
«log>'»  Section  L  Of  the  Means  by  which 
our  Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of 
Perfection,  —  the  Acquisition  and  Commu- 
nication of  Knowledge,  441-93.  tot  Knowl- 
edge, Doctrine  of  tbe  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting of. 

Looica  Do<tn$,  equal  to  Abstract  or  General 
Logic,  j"  Logic. 

Looica  Habitual!*, to*  Logic. 

Looica  Sy  Mental  lea,  **e  Logic. 

Looica  Vtmt,  equal  to  Concrete  or  Special 
Logic,  vr  Logic. 

Logical  Divh-ioii, tot  Division. 

Logical  Induction,  stt  Induction. 

Logical  Laws,  ut  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Logical  Methodology,  ut  Logic. 

Logical  Perfection  and  Imperfection  of 
Concepts,  tot  Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Logical  Truth,  **<  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Logical  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
alleged  by  Kant,  but  rejected  by  the  Author, 
143. 

Logical  Notation,  that  by  circular  diagrams 
as  illustrating  propositions,  180;  tlie  find 
employment  of  these  improperly  ascribed 
to  Euler,  ih±i  to  be  found  in  Weise,  ib. ; 
that  by  pnrallel  lines  of  different  lengths 
(Lambert's),  |Mrtially  anticipated  by  Al- 
stedius,  tL:  circular  diagrams  illustrative 
of  reasoning,  191 ;  circular  and  linear,  for 
Syllogisms  in  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion, 214-15:  objection  to  notation  by  cir- 
cles, 211 ;  diagrams,  circular  aud  linear,  il- 
lustrative of  the  Sorites,  261 ;  the  Author's, 
for  propositions.  529;  circular  for  the  same, 
ib. ;  Lambert's  linear  scheme  of,  criticized, 


667-9;  Maass's  scheme  of,  criticized,  OSS-TO: 
the  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  L  Linear, 
670-8:  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  II  I'n- 
flgured  and  Figured  syllogism,  673:  No. 
III.  Figured  syllogism,  —  table  of  Syllo- 
gictic  Moods,  in  each  figure  12  affirmative 
and  24  negative,  in  all  3^678-9. 

Logical  (and  Dialectical)  Reasoning,  its 
meaning  iu  Aristotle,  i, 

Logical  terms.chiefly  borrowed  from  Mathe- 
matics, 196.  2QaU£L 

Aoytitbs  Atryudj,  how  employed  by  Aristotle, 
8j  4_i  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodishu,  4j  by 
the  subsequent  Aristoteliaus,  ih. 

Aiyos,  its  twofold  meaning,  —  thought  and 
its  expression,  equivalent  to  the  ratio  and 
otaiio  of  tlie  Latins,  4,  6j  these  meanings 
how  contradistinguished  by  Arfctofic,  hj_ 
by  others,  ib. ;  Kiyos  wpofopuchs,  and 
\6yot  ivSiJ&trot,  probably  originated  with 
the  Stoics,  ib. 

Lovamenbes,  or  Masters  of  Louvain,  28*. 
281.  294 :  quoted  on  quantification  of  pred- 
icate, 556:  quoted  on  error  regarding  In- 
duction, (M.  617. 

Lucia*.  331,338, 

Loci li us,  470. 

l.CTHKtt.  quoted  on  Knowledge  and  Belief, 
882;  quoted  on  reading,  487. 

Ma  am,  Professor,  of  Halle,  his  edition  of 
the  Pntrtjita  of  Wyttcnbach  noticed  and 
censured,  50;  in  his  editiou  of  the  I*r*trpta 
of  Wyttcnbach  reversed  the  author's  mean- 
ing on  analysis  and  synthesis,  338. 

Magentikus,  240,  514;  variation  of  histori- 
ans as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  LLH. 

MaGIRUS,  486. 

Maimon,  s.,  referred  to  on  schemes  of  logi- 
cal notation,  6»". 

Major  proposition,  tot  Premise. 

Mako  dk  Kerek-Geoe,  I'aulus,  42. 

Mallbhaxcue,  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
Sclf-Love,  407-8. 

Manilics,  quoted,  389, 428 ;  quoted  on  the 
nature  of  experience,  443-4. 

Maiuotte,  referred  to  for  correct  doctrine  of 
the  Aristotelic  enthymeme,  27JL 

Masters  of  I<ouvain,  the,  itr  Lovanienses. 

Masters  Kegent  luthe  College  of  St.  Lau- 
rence iu  Cologne,  their  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, K*6. 

Matkuial  Induction,  to*  Induction. 

Mathematical  Truth,  to*  Truth  aud  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Mauritius,  refers  to  St.  Augustin  as  author- 
ity for  quotation  as  to  Logic  being  tbe 
An  artium  and  Seitntia  toitnttarum,  2fL 

Hazuue,  quoted  on  the  office  of  the  natural 
science*.  SSXL 

Meissrs,  332. 
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Mei.aschtiiox,  2G1 ;  his  doctrine  that  then 
Is  a  greater  force  in  the  negative  particle 
none,  not  any,  than  in  the  affirmative  all, 
627 :  this  doctrine  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
16.,  621 ;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, ML 

MK?CAnK.aao.832.aa:  quoted  on  the  benefit  of 
Cou venation  as  a  mean  of  Knowledge, 

Mkndoza,  tlurtado  de,  quoted  on  proximate 
and  remote  matter  of  Syllogism,  202,  207; 
his  ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  In  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  22L 

MrrcUrnluf,  of  Aristotle,  its  probable  mean- 
ing, 611. 

Metaphysics,  tbe  Author's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on,  the  first  seven  were  delivered  by 
tbe  author  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
course  of  Logic  proper,  1;  referred  to,  S2i 
ft  alibi. 

M  et a  ph vbic a  L  Truth,  jm  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Method,  in  general,  what,  885-6 ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  386;  in  reference  to  science, 
what,  836-7;  considered  in  its  integrity  is 
twofold  —  Aualytic  and  Synthetic,  what, 
886-7;  the  Analytic,  what,  837;  the  Syn- 
thetic, what,  ib.;  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 
Sj/atAesit,  837-8;  authors  referred  to  on  this 
confusiou,  333  ;  these  counter  processes  as 
applied  to  the  counter  wholes  of  compre- 
hension and  extension  correspond  witb  each 
other,  831;  the  Synthetic  method  has  been 
called  the  Progressive,  and  the  Analytic 
the  Regressive,  821;  these  designations 
wholly  arbitrary  and  of  various  application, 
83SMO;  in  general,  Synthesis  has  been  des- 
ignated the  Progressive,  and  Analysis  tbe 
Regressive,  process,  840. 

Methodology,  »tt  Logic,  Method. 

Mktz,  tfti. 

MlCRASMCft,  ftp. 

Minor  Proposition,  ut  Premise. 

MlRAKDtTLAKCS.  Jo  Picus,  142. 

MlKAMH'USUX,  J.  F.  Picus,  230. 

Mnemonic  Verses,  those  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  propositions  in  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  combined,  "Asserit 
A.''  etc..  179.  2^7;  author's  English  metri- 
cal version  of  these,  287;  previous  English 
metrical  versions  of  the  same,  to.,  &*t  also 
689;  for  Conversion,  lW^Tj  for  Disjunctive 
Syllogism*.  23lj  for  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms, 2*);  for  Fignre  of  Syllogism,  282. 

SIonirif  D  Logic,  **t  Logic. 

Molin.ei;*,  quoted  ou  meaning  of  the  Lex 
CoHira-ttrinriatHm,  fi5.  230.  243  336.  838. 

Monboiuio,  I^ord.  quoted  on  the  distinction 
of  potcntiul  and  actual  in  relation  to  no- 
tions. l  to-4i;  his  error  on  this  point,  146. 

Momtaiumk,  quoted  on  illustration  of  Pre- 


cipitancy, 402-8;  quoted  on  precipitate 
dogmatism  and  skepticism  as  pha»e*  of  the 
same  disposition,  403. 
Mood  of  Syllogism,  doctrine  of,  according 
to  logicians,  233  tt  s*q. ;  name  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  with  designation  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  each,  286;  the  Creek  logicians, 
looking  merely  to  the  two  premises  in  com- 
bination, called  these  Sysugitt,  ib.;  in  all 
sixty-four  moods,  287-8:  but  only  eleven 
valid,  2S8:  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in  all 
tweuty-four,  only  nineteen  useful,  ib. ; 
these,  according  to  doctrine  of  author,  may 
be  still  further  simplified,  16. ,-  the  doctrine 
of,  explicated,  281  tt  *q. ;  the  possible  com- 
binations of  premises  tested  as  to  their 
validity  by  tbe  general  laws  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  287-8;  these  laws  give 
eight  possible  moods  of  a  legitimate  s>  llo- 
gism,  288j  these  eight  moods  being  further 
tested  by  the  special  rules  of  the  First  Fig- 
ure, leave  only  four  legitimate  moods  in 
thut  figure  —  viz.,  Barbara,  Celareut,  Darii, 
Ferio,  288-9;  examples  witb  diagrams  of 
the  legitimate  moods  of  the  First  Figure, 
290-91 ;  in  the  Secoud  Figure  there  are  lour 
legitimate  moods  —  viz.,  Cesare,  Camc^tres, 
Festiuo,  Baroco,  291-3;  examples  of  these 
with  diagrams,  202-8;  in  the  Third  Figure* 
there  arc  six  legitimate  moods— viz.,  Da- 
rapti,  Felapton,  Disamis,  Dati.-i,  llocardo, 
Ferison,  294-6;  examples  of  these  with  dia- 
grams, 295-8;  some  ancient  logicians  made 
two  moods  of  Darapti,  296-6;  in  the  Fourth 
Figure  there  are  five  legitimate  moods  — 
viz.,  Rranuntip,  Camcncs,  Dimaris,  Fcsapo, 
Fresison,  299-800;  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams,  ;jn»-l .  what  is  true  of  mood  in 
Extension  holds  also  or  it  iu  Comprehen- 
sion, 802;  Latin  and  Greek  mnemonic 
verses  for  moods  —  historical  notice  of, 
307-8;  the  Latin  due  to  Petros  llispanus, 
808 ;  the  Greek  less  ingenious  than  the 
Latin,  and,  according  to  author's  latest 
view,  probably  copied  from  the  latter,  ib.; 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  the  Second, 
Tliird,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  those  of  the 
First, 309-18;  direct  and  indirect  moods,— 
their  principle,  658-9;  direct  and  indirect 
moods  in  First  aud  Fourth  Figures,  C58: 
indirect  moods  of  logicians  of  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  (K3-4;  these  impofrsihtc. 064 ; 
new  moods,  flSJtl;  Author's  table  of  moods, 
678-a 

Mors,  »no«f,  etc ,  tbe  predesignations,  vari- 
ously referred  to  universal,  particular,  or 
to  neither  quantity,  688;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Corvinus,  ib. 

Mdllkr,  Johann  von,  his  practice  in  read- 
ing, 
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MiTRrrtrs,  referred  to  on  a  spurious  passage 

Of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  fj. 

JIORMitLnuii,  mnemonic  verses  of,  compris- 
ing Ton  Categories,  189;  his  mnemonic 
verse*,  quoted  of  objects  not  i  no  laded  under 
the  Ten  Categories,  140. 

MCTATIO  ElLXuHI,  Ut  Probation. 

Nkcessitas  Consequential  et  Xecetsitas  Con- 
scqucutis,  authors  referred  to  ou  distinction 

of.  fi2A 

Xxoatiox,  controversy  regarding  the  place 
of.  173;  negative  terms,  how  designated  by 
Aristotle,  lioethius,  the  Schoolmen,  ib.; 
partieuln  tnHmlatxt,  what,  ib.;  proposition*!  < 
l    injinilrr,  what,  ib. 

Nkw  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  proposed 
Essay  by  the  author  on,  500;  extract  from  i 
rro<pectus  of,  609-12. 

KOBTIC,  Uf  I/OgiC. 

Koldicr,  185;  referred  to,  on  History  of 
Fourth  Figure,  808;  his  reductiou  of  Ua- 
roco,  3U-17;  called  the  mood  Bocardo 
Does  m  roc. 

Nombjk  latcrb,  scientific,  importance  of, 

Nominal  Definition,  ut  Definition. 
Nos-Contradictios,  principle  of,  we  Coo- 
4  tradiction. 

JfOX  tmi  logirum,  what,  oo. 
Nofios.  Mr  Concept. 
KtJSM»lU»,  336,  451. 

Objbcttvk  Logic,  ut  Logic. 

Oikskrv  axiom,  ut  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Occam,  William,  his  use  of  Comttpitu,  SfL 

Olbkra,  hi*  speculation  founded  on  the 
general  relations  of  distance  between  the 
planets,  367. 

Opinio*,  ut  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Ofpositiox,  or  Iiicompossibility,  of  Judg- 
ments or  Propositions,  what,  184;  either  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety,  ib.;  Sab- 
contrary  opposition,  what,  ib. ;  not  a  real 
opposition,  ib. ;  this  described  by  Aristotle 
a*  an  opposition  in  language,  not  in  real- 
ity, ib. ;  distinction  betweeu  Indeflnitude 
and  Semi-definitnde  or  Definite  indefinl- 
tude,  533;  the  author's  doctrine  of,  evolved 
out  of  this  distinction,  ib.  ,•  Subalteruation 
nod  Subcontruriety  as  forms  of,  rejected, 
ib  ;  Inconsistency  introduced,  ib. Contra- 
dictory and  Contrary  opposition  among  ' 
propositions  of  different  quality  .what,  tVEM ; 
Inconsistency  amoug  propositions  of  the  | 
same  quality,  633:  subdivisions  of  Contra-  ; 
diction,  Tontrariety,  and  Inconsistency,  1 
633-4;  difference*  in  Compnssibility  of  the 
two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Definite  Par- 
ticularity, 634;  tabular  scheme  of,  630. 


QiUiAWOX.  name  bestowed  on  the  collection 
we  possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, 24j  but  not  by  Aristotle  himself,  ib.  ; 
as  thus  applied,  contributed  to  the  errone- 
ous supposition  that  Logic  is  an  instrument 
of  discovery,  ib. 

Ovid,  quoted,  iSL 

Pa chtm kbes,  or  Pacbymerius,  Georgiu«, 

278;  quoted  on  Induction,  £03. 
Path's,  Julius,  ST,  196j  243,  268;  gave  the 

Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites  before 

tiocleuios,  278;  referred  to,  on  Figure,  '.SO; 

quoted  on  error  of  phrase  pttttte  primeipii, 

888 

Paralooism,  ut  Fallacies. 

Part,  ut  Whole. 

Particular  Propositions,  171,  ttm  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Pa  RTtTiox,  ut  Division. 

Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  man  as 
consisting  iu  thought,  34j  quoted  on  the 
power  of  custom.  892. 

Papsios,  as  a  source  of  Error,  sec  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted,  ti'Q. 

Tltptoxht  not  used  by  Aristotle,  but  the  verb 

vtpttx*trt  in  relation  to  notions,  10JL 
Pkripatktics,  their  nomenclature  of  the 

parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  2iL 
Pkksicb,  quoted  on  Chrysippu*.  as  inventor 

of  the  Sophism  Sorites,  JW8j  quoted,  272, 

17JL 

Petersen,  referred  to  on  history  of  Catego- 
ries in  antiquity,  142, 

Pktitio  Ptineipiii  what,  860;  error  of  the 
phrase,  ib.,  ut  Probation. 

Petucs.  a  Cormbus,  satirixed  by  Bocbaoan, 
Bexa,  and  Rabelais,  280. 

PniLO,  &_. 

PuiLoroxcs,  or  Grammaticus,  Joannes,  89; 
on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  &L  198. 
207.  240.  241,  278,  1!86.  836;  referred  to  on 
analysis  of  Geometry*.  889;  (or  Ammonias), 
his  definition  of  conversion,  614;  quoted, 
on  order  of  Premises,  624-6;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  637-9. 

Philosophical  or  Logical  Presumption, 
principle  of,  460;  the  foundation  of  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy,  is. 

Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  the,  what, 
883;  well  stated  by  Aristotle,  ib. 

Phoctlides,  Greek  epigram  by,  2£L 

PlCCARTDB,  lfin. 

Platima,  referred  toon  death  of  Petrus  HIs- 
panus,  3"iS. 

Platnko,  Ernst,  referred  to,  on  Logic  bring 
a  formal  instrument  of  the  sciences,  26, 243, 
466;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  646-7. 

Plato,  his  nse  of  the  term  DMtrtir.b,  6;  (and 
the  Platonists)  considered  Dialectic  (i. «., 
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Lojic  and  Metaphysics)  as  a  science,  7j 
frequently  employed  tlie  laws  of  £xo)oded 
Middie  aud  of  Contradiction,  62-6;  kit 
(alleged)  Second  AUibiadtt  spurious,  6oj  rec- 
ognized the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
or  Sufficient  Reason,  Wj  employed,  in  ref- 
erence to  this  principle,  the  ambiguous  term 
curia,  66.  34U;  guilty  of  the  vice  of  cirtulus 
in  drmomumn'lo,  in  hit  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  872;  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  man  ia  naturally  determined  to  com- 
munication, 

Plato,  l'neudo,  quoted  on  teaching  as  a  mean 
of  self-improvement,  482 

Pi-atomsts,  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 
and  belief.  884 

nAct  ro»,  its  meaning  iu  relation  to  concept*, 
li» 

Plautpb,  quoted  on  the  superiority  of  im- 
mediate to  mediate  testlmouy,  ■>."!), 

Plisv.  tlie  )  ounger,  quoted  on  the  greater 
tendency  of  hearing  to  rouse  the  attention, 
484;  hi*  maxim  regarding  quantity  to  be 
read.  4K7. 

Plotimpp.  his  employment  of  the  term  eat*- 
gory,  n;);  relerred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
referred  to  on  analysis  of  Geometry,  .'?£). 

Ploccquet,  Oodlrey,48;  referred  to  on  Pos- 
tulate of  Logic.  612;  quoted  on  Conversion, 
528:  relerred  to  on  quantification  of  predi- 
entc,  668;  his  general  canon  of  Syllogism, 
6«l. 

Plptarch.  6,  831;  cited  on  the  benefits  of 
opposition.  481. 

Foxcitm,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  'ML 

Poi'K.  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from  Ser- 
geant, 63ft. 

Pouravnv,  10L  iMx  quoted  on  the  relation 
between  the  Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions, 
104.  189;  mode  two  moods  of  Daraptl.  296. 

rousoN,  llichard,  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocydldcs  as  applied  to  Hermann, 
2*> 

PoitT  Royal  Ijogit,  see  VArt  rf«  Ptmer. 
PowruLATK*  of  Logic,  ut  Logic. 
I'oaTO  latks,  what,  1£JL 

PltJWICATOM  pr»dirati  **t  rtiam  peirdiealmn 
tobytti,  the  canon  of  Deductive  Categorical 
Syllogisms  in  Comprehension,  214;  how 
otherwise  expressed,  ia 

PnrrtPtTASicv,  ***  Error,  Cansea  of. 

Pukdesiuxatk  and  IVeindesignate  Proposi- 
tions, what,  172.  set  Judgments,  Proposi- 
tions. 

Prkdicate,  of  a  judgment,  what,  161 ;  ia  Aris- 
totle the  predicate  includes  the  copula,  ib  ; 
called  tlie  Urm  or  trtnme  of  a  proposition, 
.-  (jnantilication  of.  date  of  its  discovery 
by  author,  510j  its  results  specified,  610-11, 
624-7;  considered  in  detail,  616-20;  estab- 
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llshed,  1°,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive 

as  the  subject,  616-17;  2°,  l'bat  ordinary 
language  quantities  the  predicate  so  often 
as  this  determination  is  of  importance,  617; 
this  done  either  directly,  or  by  Limitation 
or  Exception,  517-19;  3°,  Hie  doctrine  of 
the  uou-quantification  of,  only  an  example 
of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians, 
•r>li>;  4°,  The  non-quantification  of,  given 
up  by  logicians  themselves,  iu  certain  esses, 
619-20;  logiciana  (but  not  Aristotle)  as- 
serted that  in  affirmative  propositions  in 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  quantified 
to  their  full  extent,  the  predicate  is  distrib- 
uted in  virtue  of  its  matter.  626;  logiciana 
wrong  in  their  doctrine  that  In  negative 
propositions  the  predicate  ia  always  dis- 
tributed, re  ;  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  quantification  of,  considered,  f*£J  rl 
see,-  L  General,  —  objections  founded  on 
the  distinction  of  Formal  and  Material 
considered,  .Vg»-43 ;  II.  Special,  —  1°,  That 
it  is  false,  U-i-r,-,  2°.  Useless.  646-6;  histori- 
cal notices  regarding  quautificatiou  of, 
M'wVff;  Aristotle,  646-9;  Alexander  Aph- 
rodisiensis,  640;  Ammonius  ilermia-,  646, 
649-61;  Boethiu*.  fifil-3:  Averroes,  653;  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  663-4;  Levi  Ben  Gerson, 
65V-6:  Masters  of  Louvain,  665;  Titiua 
and  Ridiger,  16. ,-  Godfrey  Ploucqnet,  668; 
U I  rich,  660;  authors  relerred  to  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  extension  of  predicate  is 
always  reduced  to  extension  of  subject, 
669;  authors  referred  to  on  the  doctrine  that 
predicate  has  quantity  as  well  as  subject, 
Hl  ;  references  to  Aristotle  for  use  of  dis- 
tributed predicate,  ib. 
Prejudice,  author*  referred  toon,  KM,  sm 
Pbklkctioe,  Author's  Method  of,  2j  same 
as  that  prevalent  In  Germany  and  Holland, 
ib 

Premise,  Premises,  of  8ylIoglsm,  what,  MS, 
190.  207;  Major  and  Minor  Premise  or 
Proposition,  ib. ;  objections  to  these  terms 
as  denominations  of  the  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  200;  their  designations,  i*. ,-  best 
names  for  are  Sumption  and  Stthsumpiiom,, 
l&l*-2t>l ;  order  of  624;  Iliilopouus  quoted 
on,  '£.'4-6;  instances  and  authorities  for  the 
enhancement  of  syllogism  with  the  minor 
premise  stated  first,  ra&-6. 

Prkmcision,  what,  KS. 

Preeemtativk  Faculty,  as  a  source  of  Error, 

set  Error,  Causes  of. 
Prsvoot,  46JL 

Primary  Laws  of  Thought,  u*  Fundamental 

Laws  of  Thought. 
Pimm itm  CogMrmm,  controversy  regarding, 

rRIKOIPIOM  Contradietntium,  see  Lex  Contra- 
dtcloriarum. 
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Probation.  Doctrine  of.  3W-76;  Ita  charac- 
ter and  elements,  300;  these  explicated,  Sill 
rt  t'tf  ;  terms  employed  lor  Probation,  — 
Argumentation,    Argument,  ttftnonstrntion, 
Istutmg  of  Proof.  301 ;  in  general,  what,  ft.  ; 
how  distinguished  from  Syllogism,  ft.; 
whereon  de|>et)d*    the  logical   value  of.  j 
801-2;  ground  of  Proof  either  absolute  or  | 
relative,  3o2;  distinct  ions  of  proposition*  | 
in  re<pect  of  the  general  form  of  a  system  : 
of.  301-5;  divisions  of  Probation*,  3tl5  ;  the  ' 
differences  of  probations  dejiend  partly  I 
on  their  matter  and  partly  on  their  form,  ; 
ft. ;  Qj  In  respect  of  their  Mutter,  they  are 
Pure  and  Knu»lrical. 3r>4-6:  this  distinction  ; 
of  Probations  uot  taken  into  account  by  1 
Logic,  3JT7;  I2J  In  re^|H<t  of  their  Form  this  ; 
is  Internal  and  External,  305- fi ;  Probations 
are,  in  rcsjiect  of  Internal  Form,  a.  Direct  ' 
aud  Indirect,  360-7;  ptinciplc  of  indirect 
proof,  3*47-8 ;    difference*  of  Indirect  or 
Apagogical  Probations,  3ffi;  b.  Deductive 
and  Iiidnc'ive,  305-8;    c.  Synthetic  and  > 
Analytic,  303.  309:  in  respect  of  Kxternal  1 
form,  they  are,  P^  Simple  and  Composite, 
2°,  Perfect  nnd  Impt  ili  Ct,  3^.  Itcgular  and 
Irregular,  305-0:  (3]  In   rc*t>cct  of  their 
Degree  of  Cogency,  they  arc,  1°,  A|>odeictic 
or  Demonstrative  and  Probable,  3'iO;  2°, 
Universally  and  Particularly  Valid,  ft. ;  tlic 
formal  legitimacy  of,  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  logician*  by  live  rn les.  8OV-70 ; 
these  rules  minced  to  two,  370:  tlie  live 
rules  explicated.  2D '<  *"/  ;  first  rule,  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen, 
8D9-71;  its  violation  afford*  the  Pttitia  Prm- 
tipii,HW;  limitation  under  which  this,  rule 
is  to  be  understood.  3*1 ;  second  rule.  That 
no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  u*  a  prin- 
ciple of  proof,  the  truth  of  w  hich  ia  ouly  ' 
to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of  the  prop- 
osition which  it  i*  employed  la  prove,  8  W- 
72;  its  violation  affords  the  vice  of  Zonpov 
vpArtpov,  3  a);  third  rule.  That  no  circular 
prolMition  ia  to  be  made,  309-72:  its  violation 
afford*  the  vice  of  Cirrulux  in  ilrmomtmn^o, 
3!»;  regressive  nnd  progressive  proofs  not 
to  be  coiilouiide<l  with  the  tautological  cir- 
cle, 378j  fourth  rule,  That  no  leap,  no  hia- 
tus must  be  made,  370-73 ;  it*  violution  af- 
ford* the  vice  of  Sttttus  in  dtmoHstrando, 
3TP.  373;  tilth  rule,  The  scope  of  tho  prolw- 
tiou  is  not  to  be  changed,  370—1 ;  this  rule 
admits  of  three  degrees,  374:  (1)  Mulatto 
Ekmhi,  374^  [2}  Proving  too  little,  ft. ;  {SJ  I 
Proving  too  much,  SUIL 

Pkohlkm,  the,  what.  LJSL 

Pitotu.KMS.  what,  1SS. 

Pnoci.r*,  referred  lo  on  Knowledge  and  Be- 
lief. 

Progressive  Method,  stt  Method. 


Proof,  set  Probation. 

Proportion,  Analogy  or  Identity,  law  of, 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  syllogisms,  S75; 
made  by  tome  logicians  the  one  supreme 
canon  of  syllogism,  ft  ;  logicians  hy  whom 
this  law  is  confounded,  or  made  coordinate 
with  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  ft  :  names 
given  by  logicians  to,  ft. :  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  employed  hy  Aristotle  as  a 
fundamental  rule  of  sy  Hop  ism.  576:  terma 
under  which  enounced,  575-8  ;  Syrbiua 
thought  that  this  law,  unit**  limited,  la 
falae.  577.  srt  Syllogism.  j 

Pltorosmo  Cotulitiamtlii  nihilj ponil  in,  ft**, 
the  rule,  its  origin,  1 

Proposition,  The,  name  for  major  premise, 
20JL;  but  ambiguous,  200-1. 

Proposition,  what,  159;  its  synonyms.  15&- 
fi£i;  called  by  Aristotle  an  int/rr-at,  iiioTtt/M, 
VI ;  how  divided  by  the  logicians,  in  res|>ect 
of  quantity,  171 ;  proposition*  distinguished 
by  the  author  into  Prcdesigiiate  (Defi- 
nite), and  Preindesignatc  (Indefinite),  ac- 
cording as  their  quantity  is  or  is  not  marked 
out  by  a  verba)  sign,  172.  srt  Judgments.; 
distinctions  of,  iu  resjicct  of  the  general 
form  of  a  system  of  proof,  at>2-3,  «(  nUo  lfil 
rt  *'q. ;  terms  of,  only  terms  as  terms  of  a 
relation,  615;  these  only  compun-d  as  quan- 
tities, ft.;  of  no  consequence  logically 
whether  subject  or  predicate  of  be  placed 
first.  516.  527;  in  common  language  predi- 
cate often  placed  first,  510:  simply  an  equa- 
tiou  of  two  notions  in  reluct  of  their 
extension,  R2.r>.  520-7.  6'.'8-J :  i  ■■»  proposi- 
tional  forms  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  quantified  predicate.  520  ft  »^  ,  %tt  nU« 
537;  these,  with  the  old,  in  all  eight.  529- 
3iL  534-6;  their  literal  symbols.  52ts-3u; 
their  notation,  ft.  ;  quantity  of,  5jffi  >l  *f<j  ; 
Indefinite  propositions  (of  (he  logicians), 
better  Iwtesitrnntr  or  Prnn-lr*'i:nalt.  ft. ;  va- 
rious opinions  as  to  their  classiheatioii,  ft.  ,- 
authors  referred  to  on  this  suhject.  530  31j 
prevalent  uncertainty  in  regard  lo  Particu- 
larity and  its  sigus,  £i3J.;  two  me:iiiiigs  of 
$omt,  either  Semi-definite,  and  etpiivalrnt 
to  some  only,  or  ludctiuite,  ainl  <i|i<n  ul«  nt 
to  tome  at  Irast,  ft. ;  how  there  may  be  sym- 
bolized, 532:  Aristotle  and  logicians  recog- 
nized only  the  latter  of  these  meaning*, 
fj2Li2;  reasons  of  this.  532-3.  LK' tin  it  tide  or 
Non-particularity  of  three  kii.ds,  '<31-2; 
how  these  forms  maybe  ej  mln/unl,  ft.; 
effect  of  the  definite  article,  and  its  absence 
in  different  languages  in  reducing  the  defi- 
nite to  the  indefinite,  5JU:  to  what  the  In- 
definites of  Aristotle  corn-wool. d,  .VIJ,  logi- 
cians who  have  market  the  <|iini  iities  by 
definite  and  indefinite,  532.  the  (tirrc  poa- 
aible  rclatioua  of  the  terms  of,  L  loto-total 
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cofncluslon,  2.  Toto-totnl  conclusion,  &  | 

Incomplete  coinclusiou,  involving  lucom-  | 
plete  conclusion,  M'l;  t he  w bole  order  of 
beat  and  worst  quantification  of  the  term*  . 
of,  throughout  the  two  qualities  of  Affirms-  [ 
tiou  and  Ni^atiou,  bUl-HU,  set  Judgments, 
I>nctriite  of. 

Proposition t*  tertii  eufjaeentis,  or  tertii  ad- 
j'cti,  what,  l&i;  how  designated  by  the 
Greeks  Alter  Aristotle,  101 -'2  j  Mcundi  adja- 
eentis,  what,  lffi. 

1'uufoHlTioNF^  Eritontbilej,  the  doctrine  of, 
m  given  by  logicians,  MS- 19,  set  Kxcluaire 
and  Exceptive  I'urticle*. 

Vlp6aKrttyiit  of  Tbeopbrastus,  it*  probable 
meaning.  Oil. 

Upiraan,  it*  iu>e  by  Aristotle,  159. 

I'kotaoohas  aitd  Euathlus,  the  case  of, 
quoted.  &W. 

PuovKUi»f»,  The  Rook  of,  cited,  480. 

I'SELLCf,  Michael,  the  Synopsis  of  tht  Otga- 
no*  attributed  to,  in  all  probability  a  trans- 
lation from  tlispanus,  3uS. 

r»YOHOi.o*iv.  Empirical  or  Historical,  how 
distinguished  1'ioni  Logic,  17.  22. 

I*trucn«>r,  referred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
mnemonic  Verne  for  Disjunctive  S)Jlogism, 
from,  ^il ;  hist  formula  for  the  Figure  of 
Syllogism  (in  Extension),  2S2;  retired  to 
on  the  predi  Mjrnutiou  of  the  predicate  by 
all  collectively,  661). 

1'cuK  ami  A/i  tirti,  as  usually  employed  in 
opposition  in  German  philosophy,  not 
properly  relative  and  correhitive  to  each 
Other,  44;  pure  and  nux></,  applud  and  kh- 
apiUittl.  prc|>erly  correlative,  i&i 

Vvuk  and  Modal  Propositions,  180-81,  tet 

l'cui  Lo^ic,  set  Logic 

Qtr  a  t.rn  r.*.  or  Modes,  what,  C6j  their  syno- 
nyms, /*> 

QrtXTii  iAN.  2a>;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Lni^umrn.e,  278,  his  maxim  re- 
garding <,uuniity  to  be  read,  437. 

Rabklai*,  itSO. 

Ra mists  imiiiitniu  logic  to  be  an  art.  J. 

Rami'*.  rehTied  to  on  genu*  ot  Logic.  7. 142; 
his  i.lii-ti;itiiiii  ol  the  distinction  between 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or 
Special  Lone,  referred  to  on  Method  in 
Logic,  3U:  rcicrrcd  to  on  postulate  of 
Logic,  1  -  quoted  ou  Induction  of  Aris- 
totle, ^lti_L 

Rapim,  iviened  to  on  canon  of  syllogism,  1 

Rkaiuno.  «r.    K now  ledge,  Doctrine  of  the 

Acquisition  and  reflecting  of. 
Real  Dtiinnioii,  set  Definition. 
Real  Inducuun,  >ee  Induction. 


Real  Truth,  ut  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 
Reason  and  Consequent,  Law  of,  w  Suffi- 

cient  Reason. 
RtA^oMMi,  ut  Reasonings,  Doctnuc  of, 
-  Syllogism. 

Rkapomxus,  Doctrine  o£  189-334;  the  act  of 
Reasoning,  what,  1SH-90:  this  illustrated  by 
an  example,  190;  the  example  gi.cn  Is  a 
reason  lug  in  the  whole  ot  Extension,  and 
may  be  represented  by  three  circles  ; 
the  reasoning  of  Exteusion  imty  be  exhib- 
ited in  Comprehension,  lid-3:  the  copula 
in  extension  and  comprehension  of  a 
counter  meaning,  192 ;  definition  of  the 
process  of  Reasoning  with  the  principal 
denominations  of  process  and  product, 
1KM;  them:  explicated  and  illustrated,  1M 
tt  uq. ;  L  The  Act  of  Reasoning,  —  a  rea- 
soning is  one  organic  whole,  tb. ,  errors  of 
logicians  on  this  point,  luO;  utility  of  the 
process  of  reasoning,  ii>. ;  2~  Teims  by 
which  the  process  of  reasoning  is  denom- 
inated, —  Reasoning,  Ratiocination,  Dit- 
(nurse.  Argumentation.  Argument,  Intrrenee, 
Tu  tonrlwlf,  Conrlusion,  Tt>  sttiltigizs,  CuUec- 
tio,  Cotligrrt,  l'Ju-7;  general  conditions  of 
Reasoning  or  Syllogism.  l^L  *"  J>>  Holism; 
reasoning  may  proceed  in  the  quantity  of 
Kxteusioti,  and  in  that  of  Comprehension, 
2UI  et  *eq.  ;  reasonings  in  these  opposite 
quantities  explicitly  compared  ami  con- 
tracted, 2UQ  et  seq. ;  logicians  have  over- 
looked reasoning  in  Comprehension,  and 
have  tbus  given  narrow  and  erroneous  defi- 
nitions of  the  major,  middle,  and  minor 
terms,  'JSJ- 10,  set  also  1U  </ jvy  ;  dill. cutty 
in  retard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning 
is  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  stated  and  ob- 
viated, 252.  see  Inherence,  Syllogism. 

Rtr-cfi'itocATixo  Propositions,  conunou  doc- 
trine of  logicians  that  pre<licate  in  these 
quantilied  t  i  materia..  52rL  &ti.  M4,  this  in- 
com-ct.  Ml :  authors  referred  to  w  ho  hold 
that  i hey  may  be  simply  coinertetl,  SOS; 
l'acius,  Alexander  Aphroalfsieusis  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Fouse>ca  cited  against  their 
quantilication  n  metortrr.,  M.T. 

RKOI.  his  anecdotes  ol"  two  lVripiifrfic».  407. 

Rkductiox  of  Syllogisms,  the  whole  of  the 
rules  given  bv  logicians  for.  unphilo-oph- 
ical.&J-1;  these  superseded.  .'<«>- IS:  miuriie 
nil  impossible  applied  to  Uaroco  and  Itocar- 
do,  but  awkward  and  perplexing,  iil^.  314 

Rkori  ssivk  Method,  tee  Method. 

Ukid  quoted  on  Conception.  7K-S0;  his  mis- 
takes regardiu^.  Ht>.  HI;  not,  however,  open 
to  Dr,  (.ileus's  censure  on  this  point,  hi 

ltKiMAiU'*.  LL  anecdote*  cited  liom,  of 
ttie  influence  of  passion  mi  opinion.  407. 
quoted  ou  cuuoua  of  Syllogism,  666. 
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Rkihbold,  SSL 

Kkmieiscehcb,  m  a  source  of  Error,  m*  Er- 
ror, ClUMS  of. 

REfRRSKMTATtox  [repremnuuio),  the  term, 
serine  in  which  it  bu  been  used  on  the 
Continent  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  90; 
want  in  English  of  a  term  to  express  what 
It  thus  (improperly)  denoted  by  reprttrn- 
fatton,  ik.;  sense  in  which  need  by  the 
author,  »• 

Repuosancr,  of  Notions  equivalent  to  Con- 
tradictory Oppovition,  UlL 

Ekduch,  or  Iteuschius,  10L  348,  259,  SUj  Ids 
reduction  of  Barueo,  31L  lili  3JL  2ii  451, 
4*y? ;  quoted  un  canons  of  Syllogism,  Ml. 

Rbktoric  (a  Alexander,  author  of,  bis  employ- 
ment of  the  term  tnlkymeme , 

Kirn  rt.it,  Ueiurich,  referred  to,  as  to  Logic 
not  being  properly  an  art  of  Discover}-,  86: 
quoted  on  the  dominion  which  Logic  gives 
us  over  our  thought*.  38-4.  46, 188,  342,  ML 

RlDioER,  186;  noticed  the  error  of  those  who 
make  Sorites  only  of  comprehensive  whole, 
270:  erroneously  attributed  introduction  of 
Fourth  Figure  to  Ualen  and  Hcotus,  8QSL 
quoted  and  criticised  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  WkV-8;  syllogistic  forms  pro- 
pounded by,  tViT-8. 

Romaoxosi,  &L 

ROrlino,  6iL 

Rouahk ao,  cited  on  the  difficulty  as  to  (he 

origin  of  Language,  4ji& 
Rou.  Didacus.  referred  to,  on  history  of  d is- 

tinction  of  Sentut  Compottti  et  IHvui,  326. 

87*,  £L. 

Saltob  i*  demtnutrondo,  what,  370-8;  only  a 
special  case  of  the  Pititit  Printipu%  878,  ss* 
Probation. 

8amdeum>n,  Dfehop,  quoted  on  objects  not 
included  under  the  ten  categories,  140;  re- 
ferred to  ou  tinmen  of  propositions  iu  con- 
version, 186.  227;  quoted  on  importance  of 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  self-Improvement, 
4^3.  his  practice  in  reading,  437. 

8ADTBR,  42j  quoted  ou  cauous  of  Syllogism, 


6a  voxarola,  quoted  ou  canon  of  Syllogism, 

Scaliorr,  J.  C,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of 
d  be  union,  4*1. 

80BR1BLKR,  liL  212,  216i  quoted  on  what 
constitutes  a  Disjunctive  Reasoning,  288. 
240;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and  rinto's 
views  of  Method,  840:  referred  to  on 
Method  in  Logic,  341.  342,  458:  quoted  on 
Propoaitiones  Exponibilea,  513  10;  referred 
to  on  opposition  of  Subalternation  and  of 
Subcontrariety,  hZL 

BOHBIDLKR,  426,  4JLL.  420.  492,  403- 

BobblubJO,  repudiated  the  priuciples  of  Con- 


tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation 
to  the  Absolute,  64_,  repjx-ct  in  which  hia 
treatment  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
differed  from  that  of  Megel,  th. ;  placed  the 
law  of  Identity  as  the  primary  principle  of 
all  knowledge,  66 

SCBMOLDBRS,  4M.  HtL 

Scholia,  what,  1SL 

SctJOLiART  on  Hermogenes,  hia  doctrine  of 

the  Enthymcme.  279.  33L 

Scbottcr,  Andrra*,  itL 
nse 

Schramm,  mauo  the  Inductive  Syllogism 

deductive,  2£L 

Scbclbr,  referred  to  for  scholastie  theories 
of  the  object-  matter  of  Logic,  21L 

Sciiulxe,  G  E-,  66, 67, 69,  80,  SS,  104,  l>j2.  174, 
179.  188.196,215,212. 

SCBWBIOBJICBBR,  260:  referred  to  on  true 
reading  of  Eplotetua,  i£SL 

8CIBMCB,  definition  of,  885-6;  its  perfection 
of  two  kinds— Formal  and  Material, 821; 
distinguished  as  Real  and  Formal.  330, 
under  the  Real  Sciences  are  included  the 
Mental  and  Material,  &4L&1;  divided  into 
two  great  biauchei>,  according  ns  it  j*  cod- 
veraant,  1°,  About  objects  known,  or,  2°, 
About  the  manner  of  knowing  them,  4l»V-6 ; 
these  branehe*  called  reflectively  Direct 
Science  or  Science  Simply,  and  Reflex  Sci- 
ence, the  Science  of  Science,  the  Method  of 
Science,  493;  the  latter  talk  Into  two  great 
branches  aa  it  is  conversant,  1°,  About  the 
lawa  under  which  the  human  mind  can 
know,  or,  8°,  The  laws  under  which  what 
is  proposed  by  the  human  mind  to  know, 
cau  be  known,  496;  the  former  is  Logic 
properly  so  called,  the  latter  not  named,  ik. ; 
but  in  Its  parts,  called  Heuretie,  Artkitte- 
tonic,  ib. ;  these  sciences,  respectively  devel- 
oped by  Aristotle,  and  by  Bacon,  ik.  ;  not 
inconsistent,  but  correlative  and  dependent, 
ik. 

Scores,  John  Duns,  referred  to  as  to  genus 
ot  Logic,  7_i  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries on  the  object- matter  of  Logic,  20j  (or 
St.  Auguctin)  quoted  as  to  Logic  being  the 
Art  artium  and  Scitntia  tcientinntm,  26,  42, 
227,  291;  alleged  M  defending  the  Fourth 
Figure,  303;  this  erroneous,  tb.:  held  Feri- 
son,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton  as  useless,  be- 
cause concluding  Indirectly. 31S,  hisground 
of  the  discrimination  of  major  and  minor 
terms  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 

Second  Figure,  art  Figure. 

Skgity,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  5£L 

Self- Love,  i«  Error,  Causes  of. 

Sekeoa.  example  of  Sorites  from,  272,  327; 
quoted  on  Division,  857;  quoted  on  evil 
influence  of  precipitancy,  402;  quoted  on 
the  hope  of  dying  old,  as  an  illustration  of 
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precipitate  judgment,  402;  qnoted  on  sloth 
an  a  source  of  error,  404.  4B0 ;  quoted  on 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  sel  f-lmpro  vement  In 
knowledge,  482:  hii  maxim  regarding  the 
quantity  to  be  read,  48L 

Serosa st,  John,  notice  of,  680:  hii  doctrine 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figure*,  630-31. 

8sxtus  Empihicus,  &j  li^li  iii 

!fi  Usavbsandk,  cited  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation, 42L 

8iowa  rt,  referred  to  on  what  truly  consti- 
tutes a  Disjunctive  Reasoning,  23^  834, 344^ 
875,  3M. 

8lMPUCirs.  5^  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7. 65. 

8 loth,  s*t  Error,  Canaea  of. 

8miqlf.cu's,  referred  to  on  genua  of  Logic, 
7_i  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories  of  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  20,  42. 

Smith.  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation. 422=3. 

Sssll,  460, 

SootsTY,  influence  of,  as  a  source  of  Error, 

tee  Error,  Causes  of. 
Socrates,  his  saying  regarding  the  extent  of 

his  knowledge,  3U3=L 
Solomon,  4>i7. 

&OPATKII  APAJf  BEKSIB,  2LL 

Sophism,  tee  Fallacies. 

Sorites,  or  Chain  Syllogism,  257-74 ;  the 
second  variety  of  Complex  Syllogism.  ^}  ; 
what,  i6  ;  Its  formulas  in  Comprehension  aud 
Extension,  ib. ;  Progressive  and  Regressive, 
260-1:  authors  on,  in  general,  referred  to, 
281;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  illustra- 
tive of,  i*.;  concrete  examples  of,  1  . 
the  formal  inference  equally  necessary  in, 
as  in  simple  syllogism,  268:  resolvable  into 
simple  syllogisms,  ib. ;  this  illustrated,  2&L4 ; 
equally  natural  as  simple  syllogism,  2*U ; 
may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothetical, 
ib. ;  laws  of  these  forms  of,  2n4=fi;  formula 
of  Hypothetical  Sorites,  265;  resolution  of 
Hypothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and  re- 
gressive, into  simple  sy  llogi*m*,  205 -0;  a  Dis- 
junctive Sorites  possible  after  a  sort,  2'A-~ ; 
but  complex  and  unserviceable,  267;  his- 
torical notice  of  the  logical  doctrine  of,  ib. 
tt  ttq. ;  neither  name  nor  doctrine  found  in 
Aristotle,  it. ;  but  the  principle  of  given  in 
Aristotle's  first  ant iprcdica mental  rule.  268: 
the  term  norite*  never  applied  by  any  an- 
cient writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of 
reasoning,  ib. ;  with  them  denoted  a  psr- 
ticular  kind  of  sophism,  ib. ;  first  used  in  its 
present  acceptation  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
262;  the  process  of.  described  in  the  DinUc- 
tic  of  George  of  Treblsond,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Valla,  ib. ;  the  doctrine  of  logicians 
regarding,  illustrates  their  one-sided  view 
of  the  nature  of  reasoning  in  general,  ib.; 


the  Sorites  of  extension  overlooked,  and 
that  of  comprehension,  the  progressive, 
alone  contemplated  by  logicians,  270;  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms  of,  ,-  prob- 
able reason  why  logicians  overlooked,  in 
the  case  of  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion, 271-8;  examples  of,  in  comprehension 
and  extension,  272-3 ;  the  Goclenian,  or 
Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites,  278; 
names  given  to,  278-4:  before  Valla,  called 
vaguely  cowf>irs  MtUoztsm,  274;  as  a  poly- 
syllogism,  comparatively  simple,  is. may 
be  druwm  in  any  figure,  33);  observations 
on,  619;  correction  and  amplification  of 
the  common  doctrine  of,  Gl'J-'il ;  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  SSkiL 
Sorites,  the  sophism,  its  derivation  and 
meaning,  268;  its  nature,  ib. ;  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Stoic  Cbrysippus,  ib.  ; 
by  Eubulides,  ib  ,■  called  ^oAaxpbi,  eaivut, 
ib  ;  called  a  circuit  by  Cicero,  ilu ;  its  char- 
acter, 882;  its  various  designations,  *. ; 
well  defined  by  Ulpian,  ib.;  exemplified, 
332-8. 

Space,  or  Extension,  as  absolutely  bounded, 
unthinkable,  78j  as  unlimited,  inconceiva- 
ble, because  contradictory,  ib.  ;  as  an  nb.-o- 
lute  minimum,  or  as  infinitely  divided, 
inconceivable,  74* 

Special  Logic,  u«  Logic 

Special  or  Concrete  Logic, ««  Logic. 

Species,  tee  Genus. 

Speculation  as  a  means  of  knowledge,*** 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Stattleu,  42j  quoted  on  canons  of  syllo- 
gism, fiflg. 

Stephanos,  H.,  85j  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocylides,  2&L 

Stewabt,  Dugald,  quoted  on  the  liability  of 
notions  to  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  123-6; 
refers  to  Hume  and  Campbell,  ib. ;  his  un- 
favorable strictures  ou  the  alleged  modern 
origin  of  certain  technical  logical  language, 
groundless,  146,  lt'7.  418 ;  quoted  on  influ- 
ence of  association.  421  3.  430,  43L 

8TOICHEIOLOOY,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  m* 
Logic. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  s  science,  Li  their 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical Syllogism,  241;  the  excogitation  of  the 
sophism  Igrutva  Ratio  attributed  to,  330; 
but  this  doubtful,  881. 

8TRABO,  280_ 

Striqelius,  52iL 

SOAREZ,  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 

63.  66:  referred  to  on  classiiication  of  the 

categories,  JUL 
Subject,  of  a  Judgment  or  Proposition, 

what,  161:  called  term  or  txtntnt,  is.,  it* 

Judgments,  Proposition. 
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ScrMErnvK  Logic,  tt*  Logic. 

Slbsidiahiis  or  Aids  of  thinking,  Doctrine 
of.  »"  Lo^ic. 

8unoitDi\ATiox  of  Concepts,  »c«  Concepts, 
Relntion*  of. 

Sf vficiknt  Reason,  or  Reason  nnd  Conse- 
quent, principle  of,  a  fundamental  law  of 
thought,  ill  (but  ut  Gljj  what  ami  how  ex- 
pi i>*!if< I,  iy\±  relations  between  Reason  nnd 
Consequent,  t»-l;  logical  significance  of,  , 
111;  -discriminated  from  the  principle  of 
Cause  Hliii  Effect,  ib. ;  lugtcul  and  »uuiyhi,ii- 
tal  rrasnn  owl  conttqurnl,  lb.;  these  both  in- 
cluded under  tJw»  terms  tontfition  anal  rtmtli- 
tiuwd,  lit. ;  this  law  should  be  excluded 
from  Logic,  ib. ;  recognized  by  Plato.  60; 
by  Aristotle,  ib.;  by  both  under  the  ambig- 
uous term  cuTi'a,  aXrtov  (cans,),  if,  ;  but  the 
principle  of  Knowledge  discriminated  by 
Aristotle  from  the  principle  of  Production, 
Cft-7;  comprehended  by  Cicero,  and  by  the 
schoolmen,  under  the  formula  mikil  sine 
rans<i,  07;  but  under  that  discriminated,  ib  ; 
in  modern  times  attention  called  to  it  by 
Leibnitz,  ib. ;  but  not  udequutely  discrim- 
inated by  him,  ib. ;  controversy  between 
Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  this 
law,  among  other  points,  t A. ;  assumed  by 
Leibnitz  as  the  foiuidutiou  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  r*. ;  the  form  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical S)  Holism  determined  by,  239;  how 
enounced  by  Wolf,  G7j  discussion  rvgard- 
iug  the  Leibnitian  principle  of,  CS;  law  of, 
regulate*,  in  conjunction  with  Hint  of  ex- 
cluded middle,  11  vpotlictico-ditjuiictive  syl- 
logism*, 2n4-.'i ;  only  another  expression  of 
Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  i*  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  253-4;  au-  i 
thors  referred  to  on,  609;  that  cau  be  de-  ! 
duml  from  law  of  Contradiction,  ifc.  ;  that  ! 
cannot  be  so  deduced,  tb.,  tee  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought. 

Sin  ha  a.  33*. 

6l  mi*iio>  and  Subsumptton,  best  names  for 
the  pn'tniee*  of  a  syllogism,  199:  their  ein- 
plo\  meut  vindicated,  IMs-'JfJO;  not  consti- 
tuted by  the  mere  order  of  enunciation, 
21S;  what  truly  constitutes  these,  '219. 

Suteu,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism,  &<>7. 

Syi.umjism,  original  meaning  of  the  terra, 
190;  borrowed  from  Mathematics,  ib_  ;  Eu- 
geuio*.  Riemmidas,  and  Zabarella  quoted 
on  import  ot,  197,  198.  tt  **</. ;  general  Con- 
ditions of,  197;  the  parts  of  which  com-  , 
posed,  and  their  denominations,  197-8; 
then*  explicated,  198,  ft  set/. ;  Premises,  ma- 
jor and  minor,  199;  .Sumption,  Subsump- 
tion,  CoucliiMon,  best  names  for  the  three 
projrositlons  of,  ib. ;  Ix-mina.  ilypolemma, 
ib. ;  Assumption.  200;  objections  to  the 
denominations  of  the  propositions  of,  iu 


ordinary  use,  i*. ;  the  use  of  Sumption  and 
Subsvmption  sanctioned  by  precedent.  201 ; 
Divisions  of.  tb.  rt  *rq. ;  liist  division  of 
Syllogisms,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive,  g"l--; 
matter  and  form  of.  202-3;  proximate  and 
remote  matter  of,  202  ;  the  form  s (lords  the 
next  grand  distinction  of,  203:  the  form  of, 
twofold  —  Internal  and  Externa),  ib. ;  ft 
According  to  Internal  or  Essential  Form, 
Syllogisms  are  divided  into  four  classe*.  as 
regulated  by  the  laws  —  P.  Of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,^  Of  Excluded  Middle,  3^, 
Of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and,  4^  Of 
Excluded  Middle  and  of  Rcatou  and  Con- 
sequent, viz.,  Categorical,  Disjunctive,  Hy- 
pothetical, and  Uypotlietico-di  juuetive,  or 
Dilemmatic,  205-6  (but  ttr  59fM»n.  nnd  Infer- 
ence); tlrese  four  classes  comprised  in  two 
genera.  Simple  and  Conditional.  20ft.  *»< 
Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive  and 
Hypothetico-disjuuctivc  Sjllogism;  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  the  one  class  under  the 
genus  Simple  Syllogism,  206:  its  general 
nature,  20r>-7:  may  proceed  in  the  quantity 
of  Kxtcnsiou,  and  in  that  of  Comprehen- 
sion. 207-8 ;  examples  of  the  Extensive,  and 
of  the  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  203;  these  reasonings  or 
syllogisms  explicitly  compared  aud  con- 
trasted, rt  uq. ;  logicians  lookiug  only 
to  the  reasouiug  in  Extension  have  given 
narrow  and  erroneous  definitions  of  the 
Major,  Middle,  aud  Minor  terms,  209-10; 
Aristotle's  definition  of  these  will  apply  to 
both  quantities,  2J0.  LL  **  at*o  154-5,  mi 
Terms  of  Syllogism  ;  most  convenient  mode 
of  stating  a  syllogism  in  an  abstract  form 
by  the  letters  S,  1^  JL  211-12  <><  set  674, 
670.  678);  divided  into  special  classes  accord- 
ing to  tire  application  of  the  laws  of  Iden- 
tity aud  Contradiction,  under  tire  relation 
of  whole  aud  part,  212  tt  *>q  ,-  this  rela- 
tion may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of 
view,  aud  thus  affords  two  classes  of  Rea- 
sonings, viz..    Deductive  aud  Inductive, 

212-  13;  L  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism, 
character  of  the  process  in,  212  '<  »*?•  f  't« 
cauons,  in  Intension  and  in  Extension, 

213-  14;  connection  of  tbe  propositions  and 
terms  of,  illustrated  by  sensible  symbols, 

214-  15;  proximate  rules  of,  1  Extensive  — 
Three  Rules,  215;  tlrst  role  of.  illustrated, 

215-  17;  second  rule  of,  illustinied.  217-19; 
misconception  in  regard  to  definition  of 
Sumption  in  second  rule  obviuted,  'il'-U', 
third  rule,  219-20;  2.  Intensive,  three  rulea, 
222  rt  trq  ;  first  rule  illustrated.  223;  seeoud 
rule  illustrated,  223-4:  ground* ot  the  nilea 
regarding  Sumption  aud  Subsumption  in 
Extensive  and  Comprehensive  Syllogisms, 
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224;  third  rule  Hmstrated,  224-fi:  II.  In- 
ductive Categorical  Syllogism,  what,  225: 
view*  of  logicians  regarding  the  uului-c  of 
tlii:*  rnsoiiiiig  erroneous,  225  ri  *ry.,  *>*  In- 
duction :  cummsol  tin?  Deductive  and  Indue- 
\uv  Syllogisms  equally  formal,  22";  these 
reusnuiiig*  illustrated. 227-8;  objection  obvi- 
ated. 22S,  lormiilw  lor  Inductive  Syllogisms 
in  Compreheu&iuu.  and  Kxfeu»ion,  228- 'J; 
Wli:it«'!_v  and  oth'-rs  erroneously  make  the 
inductive  sy  llogi>m  deductive.  22U;  d<clrine 
of  the  older  logician*  ditftrent.  and  correct 
as  liir  a*  It  goes,  221>-3<>;  though  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  i<*  sisrciatly  regulated  by 
the  law*  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
still  the  oilier  logical  law*  also  operative  in, 
£51 ;  Division*  of  according  — II  To-Kxter- 
uhI  Form,  267-320 :  A.  Complex,  —  hpi- 
cheirt'iua,  aud  .Sorites,  257-74 ;  relation  of  j 
sy llogisms  to  each  other,  268;  classes  and  | 
designations  of  related  syllogisms,  ib  ; 
Moinityllogisui,  what,  ib.;  1'olysy lloglsm, 
what,  ib.;  this  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  ib  ; 
JYis-yllogisin,  ib. ;  Kpisv  Hogi-m,  ib  ,  *«r  | 
Kpii-I.eireuiu,  Sorites;  probable  reason  why  I 
logicians,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms, 
overlooked  t lie  reasoning  of  Comprehen- 
sion, 270-71 :  divisions  of,  according  to 
Flxtcrnal  Form,  B.  Defective,  —  F.utliy- 
tmine.  275-81.  ttt  Euthymcmc;  C  Itcgulur 
and  1 1  regular,  281-320.  w  Figure,  Mo.nl, 
J!rdiic'inii  of  .Syllogisms;  irregular  by  re- 
lation, P,  To  the  transposed  onler  of  it* 
1'ropositions;  2\  Of  it.-*  Terms;  3°.  Ol  both 
it*  l'i  uponitioua  and  Terms.  '281-2:  doctrine 
of  logicians  regarding  the  regularity  aud 
Jrivgularltv  of.  in  resprct  of  the  order  of 
its  propositions,  2S1;  thus  one-sided  and 
erroneous,  '2>*2;  in  respect  of  it*  Icrms,  a 
syllogism  is  regular  or  irregular,  aceoidiug 
to  tlx-  place  which  the  Middle  Term  hold* 
in  the  premises,  ib. ;  regular  aud  irregular  [ 
order  of.  in  Comprehension  and  Extension,  ' 
the  relative  position  of  the  Middle  I 
Term  in  a  sy  llo'lun  constitutes  ita  Figure,  ' 
ib.;  the  four  Figures  of,  ib. ;  mnemonic  ;' 
ver>«  s  Tor  Figures,  ib.,  %tt  Figure  of  Syllo-  ; 
pi»in ;  regularity  and  irregularity  of,  expli- 
cated, 2*3  ri  «'7  ;  irregularity  in  external 
form  of,  arising  from  Indisposition  of  the 
Propositions,  2-3-5 ;  can  be,  |>ei>pic«iously 
expie—ed  by  any  of  the  five  irregular  con- 
secutions of  its  proposition*.  2X?-4;  true 
doviiine  of  consecution  of  syllogism,  which 
Is  either  Synthetic,  the  premise*  being 
pluci-d  first,  the  conclusion  last,  or  Ana- 
lytic, the  conclusion  preceding,  the  prem- 
ises following,  28 V-5 ;  second  ground  of 
regularity  ami  irregularity  of,  —  the  iiiitu- 
rnl  ami  transposed  onler  of  the  Syllogistic 
Term;,  2&  ri  try  ,  ut  Figure  of  Syllogism ; 


all  the  varieties  of,  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  Validity,  viz..  into  Correct 
or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  F'aUc,  321;  tli« 
meaning  of  these  term*  as  applied  to  syllo- 
gisms determined,  32J;  incorrect,  divided 
into  Paralogisms  and  Sophisms,  ftiLJi;  thia 
distinction  not  of  diuetly  logical  import, 
323;  but  not  altogether  without  logical 
value,  io.;  incorrect,  vicious,  either  in  re- 
spect of  their  form,  or  of  their  matter,  or 
in  respect  of  both  form  anil  mutter,  322-8; 
syllogisms  incorrect  in  respect  of  their  mat- 
ter lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Logic, 
323:  syllogisms  formally  incorrect,  to  be 
judged  by  au  application  ol  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  ie.,  *tr  Fallacies;  how  distin- 
guished from  I'robatfou,  2Ll;  on  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  tetms  of,  in  quautity 
and  quality,  through  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate,  fiOT-fl; 
general  canon  of,  63>3;  the  three  possible 
relation*  ol  terms,  —  L  Toto-tutal  Coiuclu- 
slon ;  2.  Toto-total  Citi>xcliisiou  ;  2s  Incom- 
plete Cotuclimon,  involving  lucomplete 
Cis'Xclusion,  it>. the  tlrnt  i-t  the  beet,  the 
(•ecoiid  thu  wor»t.  the  third  intermediate, 
iA. ,'  the  whole  order  of  best  and  womt 
quantilication  throughout  the  twoqualilies, 
637:  application  ol  t hi*  doctrine  in  special 
cases  ol  the  general  canon  ot,  in  the  12  af- 
firmative and  '24  negative  moods.  f>37-0 ; 
Canous  of,  genera)  historical  notices  re- 
garding, 659- 7*J:  quotations  from  various 
logicians  ou,  65»-75;  LK-rodon  rvlerted  to 
in,  6&HJ0;   Kapiu,  I>eibuitz,  &0D-C1; 

ICeusch,  561 :  Crusius,  S61-3;  liutcheeon, 
603-4  t  Savonarola.  6<»4;  Alex.  li.  Haum- 
gsrteti,  f»U-T> ;  lteiraarw,  6*>6;  Waldin, 
6«irV-6;  Stat  tier,  6r«i;  Suuter,  i*. ;  Suter,  607; 
Scguy,  6f>"  ;  HolTbauer.  6fl7-W;  Kant,  5©M>; 
Christian  Weiss,  50Jh  Frie*,  67ft-2:  Kiese- 
w  ettcr,  672:  Lsrroque.  672-i;  t.alluppi,  674  ; 
Itutm  r,  A. ;  Victoiin.  675;  references  to  au- 
thors on  fundamental  laws  of.  676-6:  enun- 
ciations of,  67d-S;  Dictum  de  oraui  ct  nullo, 
criticlzttd,  578;  general  h*ws  of,  in  verse, 
67S-9 ;  criticism  by  the  author  of  the  spe- 
cial laws  ol.  579-83;  the  author's  supreme 
canons  of,  683-4:  doctrine  of.  attacked,  as 
involving  a  pttitio  prtneijiii,  SIX:  how  this 
objection  is  to  be  met,  021.  6.3  :  this  objec- 
tion made  by  Stewart  and  refuted  by  Gal- 
hippi.  023;  its  enouiiccment  —  Analytic  and 
Synthetic.  H21-2;  these  methods  of  enouuee- 
ment  comjwretl,  6*22.  623;  Unflgund  and 
Figured,  626;  dirTereuoe  of  Figure  of,  ol  no 
account,  B2IV-7. 

Svmiiolical  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  ses 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Syxthusis,  338,  ut  Method. 
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Tacitus,  quoted,  427. 

Tautarktdr,  Petrus,  oommeotmtor  on  His- 
panua,  187. fo>0. 

TSKMEMASM,  142 

Turns  of  a  Proposition,  **«  Proportion. 

Twuia  of  Syllogism,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Middle,  what,  207;  borrowed  from  Mathe- 
matics, 210;  their  synonym*,  »"4. ,-  in  Exten- 
sion the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  tlie 
greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  major 
term,  the  subject  the  smallest  part,  and, 
therefore,  tlie  minor  term,  2t2L;  in  Compre- 
hension, the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  ma- 
jor term,  the  predicate  the  smallest  part, 
and,  therefore,  the  minor  term,  iL;  narrow 
and  erroneous  definitions  by  logicians  of, 
2011-10;  Aristotle's  definition  of,  210j  hia 
definition  of  the  middle  term  as  middle 
by  position  not  applicable  to  the  mode  in 
which  subsequent  logicians  enounce  the 
syllogism,  but  applicable  to  the  rea- 
aoning  in  Comprehension,  211 :  possible  to 
state  a  reasoning  in  Extension  in  which  the 
major  term  shall  stand  first,  tlie  middle 
second,  snd  the  minor  last,  ib. ;  what  la 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  syllo- 
gism, 2JJL 

Testimomv,  what,  457;  explicated,  4fiS  >i  we  ; 
its  proper  object,  46S-9;  the  object  of,  called 
the  Fatt,  46S»j  the  validity  of.  called  Hi*- 
toritnl  OttfiMity,  ib  ;  either  immediate  or 
mediate,  is.  ;  an  immediate  witness  styled 
an  epe-wiineu,  ib  ;  a  mediate  an  tar-witmrv, 
ib. ;  the  guaranit'^  what,  ib. ;  testimony  may 
be  1'artial,  Complete,  Consistent,  Contra- 
dictory, is.;  division  of  the  subject:— I. 
Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general,  ib  rt 
$tg  ;  1°,  The  object  of  the  testimony  —  its 
absolute  possibility,  460:  physical  and  met- 
aphysical possibility,  4SQ-61;  its  relative 
possibility.  461 ;  2°.  The  subject  of,  or  per- 
sonal trustworthiness  of  the  witness,  ib.; 
this  consists  of  two  elements,  a.  Honesty  or  : 
veracity,  461-2;  tlie  presumption  of  the  1 
honesty  of  a  witness  enhauccd  by  certain  : 
circumstances,  462;  b.  Competency  of  a 
witness,  ib. ;  circumstances  by  which  the 
presumption  of  competency  b  enhanced, 
ib. ;  the  credibility  of  Testimony  not  invali-  i 
dated  because  the  fact  testified  is  one  out  i 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  experience.  4^3: 
summary  regarding  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony/  In  general.  468-4;  II.  Testimony  in 
special,  as  immediate  and  mediate,  4C4  tl  I 
;  1°,  Immediate,  *. ;  conditions  of  its  J 
credibility,  ib. ;  whether  all  these  condi-  1 
tious  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immc-  1 
diale  testimony,  cannot  be  directly  ascer-  | 
talned.  W  5;  when  testimony  attains  the  i 
highest  degree  of  probability  ,465]  negative  ' 


and  positive  discrepancy- ,  4/TV-6;  2°,  Medi- 
ate, 466  tl  sey. ;  mediate  witnesses  are  either 
proximate  or  remote,  and  either  indepen- 
dent or  dependent,  466-7;  Humor,  Tradi- 
tion, is.;  Beoorded  Testimony,  4JS  tt  sse.  ; 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  what.  4ftM>; 
these  explicated,  iffi  tt  seq. ;  the  examina- 
tion of  a  testimony  twotold  — of  its  Au- 
thenticity and  Integrity,  and  of  its  Meaning,  • 
•6.;  the  former  the  problem  of  Criticism 
(Oid'ca),  the  latter  of  Interpretation  or 
exposition  ( Hrrmtnrutiea,  Exetfttica),  470; 
L  Criticism  considered  in  detail.  470-74;  its 
problems,  470;  Universal  and  Special  Criti- 
cism, ib. ;  Universal  CriticUm  alone  within 
tlie  sphere  of  Logic,  ib  ;  this  divided  iuto 
Higher  and  Lower  Criticism,  or  tlie  Criti- 
cism of  Authenticity  and  the  Criticism  of 
Integrity,  ib. ;  QJ  Criticism  of  Autlienticlty, 
470-71;  a.  Internal  Grounds,  these  of  them- 
selves not  sufficient  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  writing,  411;  but  omnipotent  to 
disprove  an  alleged  authenticity,  is. ;  b. 
External  Grounds,  ib. ,-  (2)  Criticism  of  In- 
tegrity, 472-4;  emendation  of  the  text  of 
two  kinds  —  viz.,  Historical  and  Conjectu- 
ral, 472;  historical,  of  two  kinds,  External 
and  Internal,  478;  Conjectural,  »*.;  II.  In- 
terpretation, 474-6:  General  and  Special, 
474;  sources  of  interpretation,  4I& 

Text-Book,  its  use  In  a  systematic  course  of 
Lectures,  2* 

TuBxiSTioa,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7.479. 

TnBOPHBAsrrca,  referred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  tairgorieai,  166. 17JL  his  nomenclature 
of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism, 
241:  quoted  on  hearing,  484:  made  two 
moods  of  Darspti,  666:  this  opinion  adopted 
by  Porphyry,  ib. ;  and  by  Boetbius,  tt>.  ;  but 
opposed  by  the  author,  ib. 

TutORKJta,  what,  18S. 

Tn tun  Figure,  u*  Figure. 

TilOMASiva,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple  ap- 
prehension is  impossible  without  Judgment, 
8L 

Tuouoht,  the  Products  of,  srs  tfonoepts. 
Judgments,  Reasoning. 

Tiioooiit,  what,  S  tt  see. ;  in  Its  wider  mean- 
ing, equivalent  to  every  cognitive  act.  or 
even  to  every  conscious  mentsl  modifica- 
tion,U;  iu  its  narrower  meaniugas  thuuglit 
proper,  denotes  the  acts  of  the  Understand- 
ing proper,  9-10:  in  the  latter  sen**,  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  9;  Matter  and  Form 
of,  distinguished,  11_;  phenomena  of  for- 
mal, of  two  kinds,  contingent  and  neces- 
sary. Hi  necessary  form  of,  implies  four 
conditions,  —  QJ  Determined  by  the  nature 
or  the  thinking  subject  Itself.  <2j  Original, 
(3j  Universal,  (JJ  A  Law,  17,  18;  ita  subject, 
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form,  mnd  matter  discriminated,  f>3,  as  the 
object  respectively  of  l*sycbology  and  of 
Logic,  it.  ;  a  mediate  and  complex  cogni- 
tion, lA-<>\  the  various  terms  by  which  the 
mode*  of  thought,  or  cogitable  existence, 
are  dexignutcd,  66-6 ;  what  ia  involved  in 
thinking  an  object,  &5|  the  attribution  im- 
plied in,  regulated  by  laws.  M,  **e  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought;  distinction  of 
Positive  and  Negative,  78j  Its  products  are 
of  three  kiuds,  —  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
Reasoning",  tS  it  alibi;  these  are  all  prod- 
ucts  of  comparison  and  all  modifications  of 
Judgment,  *&-4,  w  Concepts,  Judgments, 
Reasonings;  its  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion consists  of  three  virtues,  —  Clearness, 
Distinctness,  and  Harmony,  335,  340. 

Timplku.  87, 138;  referred  to  on  whole  and 
part,  14X  lli  i£LL  889- 

TiTioa,  Gottlieb  Gerhard,  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication of  quantification  of  predicate  to 
the  Hj  potbetkaJ  Proposition,  613j  bis  doc- 
trine of  Conversion  proceeds  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  quantified  predicate,  627:  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  666:  his 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  Syllogism  as  pro- 
ceeding on  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  quantified  predicate.  603;  his  doctrine 
of  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  »».;  held  both 
forms  merely  to  be  the  matter  of  regular 
syllogism,  ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Figure 
and  Mood  or  Syllogism*,  o.VJ-8. 

TlTTKL,  JiitL 

Topic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a 

particular  part  of  Logic,  0. 
TucssAivr.  486. 

Tka  nsck.ydekt  and  Tranxctndmtal,  their 
origiual  application,  and  use  by  Kant,  I4«>, 

TunnuBLBJinuRO,  F.  A.,  referred  to  on  the 
title  On(*Hon  for  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  24j  referred  to  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  I'latoulsts  and  Stoica  ou  the  Catego- 
ries. 1*2^  llifi,  29<L  338. 

Trox  lrr.  3JL  32i 

Tuuth,  its  division  into  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical, criticized,  JAi  what,  ih. ;  logical 
discriminated  from  absolute,  822,  *r«  Truth 
and  Error.  Doctrine  of. 

Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of.  876-90;  Truth 
and  Certainty,  what,  877;  Truth  is  defined 
the  correspondence  or  agreement  of  a  cog- 
nition with  its  object,  377.  378 ;  this  defini- 
tion due  to  the  schoolmen,  878;  Aquinas 
quoted  to  this  effect,  is  ,*  philosophers 
agreed  as  to  the  definition  of  truth,  i*  ; 
questions  In  debate  regarding,  —  whether 
truth  be  atf Binnlile,  and  whether  wc  possess 
any  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  assured 
of  its  attainment,  »*  ;  for  man  only  two 
kinds  of.  —  Formal  and  Ileal.  379;  L  For- 
mal Truth,  the  harmony  of  Thought  with  i 
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the  form  of  Thought.  A  ;  Formal  Truth  of 
two  kinds,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical, 
37'.MW ;  II.  Real  Truth,  — the  hariuoi.y  be- 
tween a  thought  and  its  matter.  880;  Keal 
and  Purmal  Sciences.  3SH-S1 :  How  can  we 
know  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween our  thought  and  its  object  ?  261;  rub- 
divisions  or  Real  Truth,  — Metaphysical, 
Psychological,  Physical,  381-2;  various  ap- 
plications or  the  term  tmiA,  3S2;  the  crite- 
rion or, —  the  necessity  determined  by  the 
laws  which  govern  our  faculties  of  knowl- 
edge, 877-82;  Certainty,  the  consciousness 
of  this  necessity,  882;  truth  considered  in 
relation  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  certainty 
is  distinguished  ss  Knowledge,  Belief,  and 
Opinion,  877-88;  Knowledge  and  Belief,  — 
their  difference,  383;  that  the  certainty  of 
all  knowledge  is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
a  certainty  of  belief  maintained  by  Luther, 
by  Aiistotle,  883-4;  by  the  Plat  ou  Ms, 
884;  by  David  Hume,  i6. ;  the  manifestation 
of  Belief  involves  knowledge,  3*6;  Intui- 
tion, what,  to. ;  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  belief  and  knowledge  properly  met- 
aphysical, tb. ;  Pure  and  Empirical  Truth, 
distinguished.  386-6:  Error,  its  chancier 
and  sources,  837;  this  explicated,  ib.  it  stq. ; 
as  the  opposite  of  truth,  consists  in  a  want 
of  agreement  between  a  thought  and  its 
object,  387;  distinguished  as  Material.  38s; 
as  Foimal,  *6. ,-  when  closely  scrutinized  is 
found  to  arise  from  the  waut  or  adequate 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  ib. ;  dis- 
criminated from  Ignorance,  38it;  from  Illu- 
sion, tb,,  Mt  Error,  Causes  of. 

TSC'MIRNU  AlTSItN.  it 

TwfcSTKX.  287.  877. 867;  quoted  on  the  nature 
or  Error.  887-il;  quoted  ou  Ignorance,  Illu- 
sion, etc.,  a&biKL 

Ulpias,  his  doctrine  or  the  Enthymemc.279; 

bis  definition  or  the  Sorites.  332. 
Uliiich.  184  2*9:  quoted  on  quantification  or 

predicate,  659. 
Ultra  total  Quantification  or  Middle  Term, 

Lambert's  doctrine  of,  3K*-tf;  this  doctrine 

criticized,  634-6;    author's   doctrine  of, 

680-8. 

Universal  Propositions.  171.  *tt  Judgments. 
"ToTspw  npdrtpor,  v«  Probation. 

Valla,  Lanrentio*,  14212€lj  first  to  use  I  lie 
term  Sontrs  in  its  present  application.  209; 
quoted  on  Conversion,  627:  his  doctrine  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  fi29-ao. 

Valerius  Haximuk  ( ?).  quoted.  4*1. 

Yalhub,  I ':iu: II.-, quoted  ou  Couversiou,  £28, 

VarilI.ab.  4«6. 

Vkubou.  bis  doctrine  or  Itiductloti,  696. 
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V:cTOiu?f,  833,  344;   quoted  on  canons  of 

5>v)logism,  r.T.V 
Vi<  rr»iuxL»  hi*  doctrine  of  Knthyinemc,279- 

YlTllTil  Su>>T'lilnirln.  what,  427[ 

Vivk",  Ludovicus,  lt>8;  his  opinion  regard- 
iinr  «ilc:it  meditation  a»  a  means  of  nilil- 
lii;iual  iinpiot'cm.'iit  combated  by  Scal- 
ii-'.  r,  4*\  ;  ejimfi'd  on  itn|>t>rtuiift*  ol  teaching 
:i»  ;i  iik'Hh  of  sell-.mprovt  iiient,  483. 

Voi  r.  oi  ViR-liu*.  lii-U'rt.  It ii*  conduct  cited 
u*  tin  instance  ol  tin-  Influence  ol  passion 
or;  rvpinion.  40JL 

V^sir*.  tiL'inril  Jolt  it.  referred  loon  genus 
ol  l«o ^ir,  7^  teiei  red  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20.  37. 

Waltz,  quoted  regarding  Koyut))  aropla,  4j 

ki.  i"fi.  19;.  iio. 
Wal<  ii.  2J1L 

W.M.un,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogtem, 

WaI.1I*.  Dr.  John,  hi*  InttitHtio  Ixtgirir.  21 ; 
rciencd  to  <m  name*  of  propositions  in 
Conversion,  !*">:  referred  to  on  character 
of  111  pot lietico-Di-junctive  Svllogi-Mu.  249; 
hi*  Kurdish  version  of  the  Latin  mnemon- 
ic- li.r  :lit>  lour  kinds  of  proposition*,  '2S7. 

AVal/.,  ££L 

W  at rs,  Dr.  Isnae. '23;  hU  Louie .  60. 
Wm;i  i  ix,  314.  347, 

Whsk.  Christian,  employed  (before  Euler) 
circular  diagrams  us  logical  iiolation,  180. 

A\  ii>h.  t  liii-tinn,  lCU;  quoted  ou  cauoua  of 
N\  llo-lstii.  -r.  .n. 

A\'i  uKNfn.Ell'*.  hi*  D*  Logomarhiit  Erudite- 
rr  nt  ielei  icd  to,  4JiS 

AS'i.A  i  Hi.V.  I»v..  hi* definition  of  Lojic quoted 
m.d  ciit.ci/ed.  7-'.*:  general  character  ot 
his  E'mi'HU  nf  l.otcit.  21;  bin  view  of  the 
olj<  ct-m.itti  r  iiuil  domain  of  l-ogic,  stated 
m.d  criticized.  21  -3;  propose*  lu  Louie 
different  and  contradictory  object-matter, 
'ZL  'i  >'</■ :  the  operation  of  Kcu-oiiing  not 
the  object-matter  of  l.ogic,  a*  affirmed  by. 
i's. ;  erroneously  and  contradictorily  mokes 
Language  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  22^3; 
th  •  tni'1  nature  of  Logic  more  correctly  un- 
i!i  r»tood  by  the  -cliolostic  logician*  tbiin  by, 
i.l»;  hi*  /,".'' i/c  hi •  .'/  hiyr,  5";  omit*  the  doe- 
tune  of  t'o-.ei'jit*  from  his  E''nimt*  pf 
l.  'Z'c,  S4j  abusively  cmplovs  the  terms  Ex- 
tension und  Ci  mprehciisiun  as  convertible, 
1*4;  follow  i*  Ahlricli  in  his  abusive  em- 
]  'im  uient  of  the  phrase  pro)>o%itto  /t/nj.»ii<?, 
1  liN  nbii'ive  employment  of  the  term* 
r  ,,■  ••>, 7'<-/i/  nml  rf>n'/ifi«»«/,  107 :  quoted  on 
ti  e  modality  of  proposition*.  IS-i;  his  doc- 
trii  e  el  itit'i/ed,  itt .:  lii*  re<luction  of  the 
rnlis  of  c utr/orical  Syllogism  to  fix,  215, 

AViidLE  nnd  I'art,  what,  143;  whole  per  se, 


nnd  whole  ptr  areidmi,  ib. ;  whole  vT  ** 
\  dividetl  into,  1°,  Losrtcal  or  Potential.  2', 
MetapliyHeal  or  Actual.  Zy,  I'livwcal,  V. 
Mathematical,  6^,  t'ollrctive,  143-4:  th« 
terms  tu^frt  nnd  tubjrriif  n*  applied  to  tie 
i  Logical  Whole  and  J'nrtK  144;  the  term 
pnifttnil  qm  applied  to  denote  the  Logical 
Whole,  143;  Loid  Mnnbodilo  quotetl  on 
j-otmiinl,  140-0 ;  Stewait'H  i-tticture*  on  the 
pns#age  trom  Mouboihlo  rebutted.  14''»; 
MoiibiMldo  wrong  in  uscribing  the  author- 
ship and  application  of  the  trim  }>nt-nt'al 
to  Lugeum?,  ltfl:  both  term  and  applica- 
tion to  be  found,  with  few  exception*,  in 
all  the  ohler  systems  of  Logic,  tL  ;  Ktir-r- 
I  erxdvk  quoted  as  an  example,  ib, ;  the  «.  .1- 
ference  of  tl»e  Potential  and  Actual  Win  'e 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ib. ;  all  reasoning 
under  the  relation  of,12L212;  this  relation 
may  be  regarded  in  iwo  points  of  view,  and 
thus  affords  two  classes  of  Ib-iisoning*.  — 
Deductive  and  Inductive.  212-18;  difficulty 
In  connection  with  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  rea- 
soning is  either  from  the  whole  to  part  or 
from  the  parrs  to  the  whole,  —  considered 
and  obviated.  252  tt  >•<?..  Antecedent  and 
Consequent  in  Hypothetical*  equal  to  Con- 
dition and  Conditioned.  2&3:  heuee  <hc 
reason  or  condition  must  contain  the  con- 
sequent, itu;  the  law  of  lteason  and  Con- 
sequent only  another  cxpre>-ion  of  Aris- 
totle's law.  That  the  whole  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  port.  253-4:  Aris- 
totle's law  criticized.  :2.-i4;  Whole  and  l'nrta 
respectively  may  be  viewed  in  thought 
either  a*  the  conditioning  or  as  tlie  condi- 
tioned, 2&1:  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  solution  of  the  dilliculty  pieviously 
stated.  255. 

WiLf>o!f,  his  English  metrical  version  of  the 
Latin  mnemoiiica  for  the  lour  kind*  of 
Propositions, 
Wolf,  Christ  Ian.  mi*app!ii'd  the  terms  Losim 
tlartn*  and  Lf>K>rn  plum,  42  ;  his  division  of 

'  Logic  into  Theoretical  and  Practical,  ib.: 
use-il  the  phrastt  txrlunv  mnhi  tiu-r  tnmirwlx- 
toria.  (>5_;  called  the  principle  of  identity 
principtum  trrtiittrlmi*,  (hj;  did  lust  suffi- 
ciently discriminate  the  principles  ol  Ident- 
ity and  Contradiction,  ik. ;  his  formula  for 
the  law  of  Sutlicieiit  lteason,  tiTj  blamed  the 
schoolmen  for  not  distinguishing  rrawa 
(mlio)  and  fiiusr  (rOHKi),  t4  ;  attempted  tt> 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  lteason 
by  that  of  Contradiction,  08  ;  quote*!  ou 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  LE*- 
31,  17^.  227;  made  tlie  inductive  syllogism 
deductive,  2SL  Vi2i  2£L2iU;  his  reduction 

I     of  Haroco.  341.  313. 4.'»1.  4&L 

I  Wolki  a.\»,  some,  distinguished  JudgmenU  as 


IND 

Umitntiv,  179;  followed  by  Kant,  178;  the 
distinction  groundless,  HJL 
Words,  w  language 

Wyttkmiaoii.  Daniel,  5j  hta  Logit  recom- 
mended, 50,  832;  referred  to  ou  Analysis 
and  Syntl«wm.  iSSL 

Zabakella,  Jncobus,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Lo>;icf  Jj  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  2Q ; 


ex.  715—731 

quoted  on  import  of  the  term  ovWoyurfUi, 
197, 230. 296;  held  Cesare  and  Csiuwtn*  to 
be  the  same  syllogism,  310,  ut  oho  296, 336. 
338.  HtL 
ZfcDLKK.  US. 

Zkno,  the  Stoic,  said  by  Laertim  to  have 
purchased  the  knowledge  of  seven  tperica 
of  the  argument  \oyot  dtpifav  fur  two 
hundred  mine,  831. 


THE  END. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
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R  Lawkkmic,  M.I).  With  elegant  portraits  of  Any* 
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ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  ;  or.  The  Bible  presented 

under  Distinct  ami  Classified  Held*  or  Topics.  By  Jons  Eaiiie,  H  I).,  I.L.D.,  author  of  HUAical  VpiHfxnlia  ; 
IHduxuvjf '/Uk  UilU,  i-lc,  etc    One  Volume,  royal  ocUvo,       pp.   Cloth,  *3  ;  Sheep,  $3.50.    Just  J'uUuhed. 

The  publishers  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Clergymen  and  others,  to  some  of  th»  peculiar  feature*  of  thU 
great  work. 

1.  It  is  a  concordance  of  tutyVtz*,  not  of  words.  In  thin  it  diders  from  the  common  concordance,  which,  of  course, 
H  does  not  supersede.    Sloth  are  necessary  to  the  Biblical  student. 

It  embraces  all  the  topics,  both  secular  anil  religions,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  entire  content*  of 
the  Bible.  In  this  it  difler*  from  the  Scripture  Manuals  and  Topical  Text-book*,  which  are  conuned  to  rclitnims  or 
doctrinal  topic*. 

3.  It  contain*  the  trhriU  ff  the  BMe  tnOumt  abridgment,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  Bible  in  common  use, 
except  in  the  classification  of  it*  coutcuts. 

4.  It  contain*  a  synopsis,  separate  from  the  concordance,  presenting,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pai{«s,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  content*. 

6.  It  contain*  a  table  of  content*,  embracing  nearly  two  thousand  heads,  arranged  in  alphnlieticjil  order. 
6.  It  i*  much  superior  to  the  only  other  work  in  tlio  language,  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  L*  oflrred 
to  the  public  at  much  less  cost. 


7.  The  purchaser  get*  not  only  a  Cnnoordaiux.  but  also  a  BMe,  in  thU  volume.  The  auperior  convenience  arising 
out  of  thu  fctct,— >aviiix,  a*  it  does  the  necessity  of  having  two  book*  at  hand,  and  of  making  two  reference*, 
instead  of  one, — will  bo  readily  apparent. 


The  general  subjects  (under  each  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number  of  sub-divisions)  are  arranged  a*  follow*, 
yix.  :  —  Agriculture — Auiuutls — Arekitecture — Army — Arm* — Body — lanaau — Convent — l  iet  and  l^n-s.- — Disease 
and  Death — Karth — Family — tieuealogy — »«od — Hea>eu — Idolatry — Idol* — Jen  us  Christ— -Jews— Laws — Magistrates 
— Man — Marriage — Metals  and  Minerul* — Ministers  of  Relijrion — Miracle* — Occupation* — Ordinance* — Parable*  and 
Emblem* — 1'ersecution — Praise  and  IYnyer — I'riiphecy — Providence — Redemption— Sabbaths,  and  Holv  1'ay* — 
Pacrtllce— Scriptures— Speech— Spirita— Tabernacle  and  Temple— Vineyard  and  Orchard — VUiona  and  Dreams — 
War — Water. 

MENTAL  rHILOSOriTY ;  Including  the  Intellect,  St  nmbiliticH,  and  Will.    By  Johkpii 

Havo,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College.    Royal  l:mo.,  cloth  *1.5fl. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  having  examined  a  large  portion  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  says,  "  It  is  iM*iivr.t  iSim» 
for  its  clearne**  of  style,  |ier*picuity  of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen ,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought.  I 
have  been  heartily  interested  iu  it." 

"  As  a  text  book,  it  is  possessed  of  rare  merit.  "—.V.  1".  Ecan^ditL 

jO~  Immediately  on  its  publication,  this  work  was  adopted  a*  a  tev,t  book  in  Brown  Unirm&y,  ML  n<.\yXf 
Stannary,  Amkerd'  CMlrjs,  Slimier  Inxtitut/-,  X.  Y.  WorrttUr  F.  maU  CiUrjf,  and  others. 

THE  GREYSON  LETTERS;  Correspondence  of  R.  R  H.  Gkeyson,  E«q     Edited  by 
ILknky  Koukks,  author  of  Erliptc  of  fhith,  etc.    lJmo.,  cloth,  $l.i5. 

Mr.  "  GRKTsnxt'  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  the  same  person.  "  Tlie  Isitm  are  intellectual  gem*,  radiant 

with  beauty  and  the  lights  of  genius.'* — I'hilix.  Chrit,  (As.  "A  book,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  nil  hour* — to 
till nk  over,  to  dream  over,  to  laugh  over.  '' — lirvfnn  Jour.  "  Containing  n  prent  many  wi*e,  true,  and  o.'i:;:.ail 
reflection*,  and  written  in  an  attractive  style." — IPu&tm  Courier.  "Full  of  entertainment,  and  full  of  food  for 
thought.'' — 1'kUa.  Pretbyurrian . 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA.   Treating  of  it*  peculiarities  at  dim-rent 

periods  ;  its  letrititnale  use  and  it*  abuse  ;  with  Criticisms,  t'ursory  Remarks,  and  Notices  relating  to  1'oio(m.«t«, 
Teachers,  Schools,  Choirs,  Societies,  Conventions,  Books,  etc     By  Natiiaxirl  D.  Uoi'U',  Author  of 
J/armtmy  ,  Ckurch  Ilarnumy  ;  SurrM  MifUtH,  etc.    lUmo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

TnE  LIFE  AND  CO  R  R  ES  PO  X  D  EX  C E  OF  .TOHX  FOSTER.     Author  of  Dm.^m  of 

Chanirtrr,  Essays,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  F_  Rymmi,  with  notices  of  Mr.  Fowtkr,  as  a  Preacher  and  Ci-tn; onion. 
By  Jisix  Smvward.    A  new  edition,  tan  rolumri  in  urw,  "00  pnpes.    lCmn,  cloth,  $1  •-•">. 

MALCOM  S  (XEW)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  tin-  most  important  Xame«,  Ol.jL-cts,  and 

Terms,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intendisl  principiilly  frir  SaldKith  Sc1i»ki1  Ti-acheni  and  Bible  Claws.  By 
Rev.  HoWAHn  XUun'X.  D.D.,  l*nwident  of  Iji'wisburg  Cot  live,  Pa.    lfuno,  cloth,  fiO  cts. 

A  COMMENTARY  OX  THE  ORIGIXAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Horatio  B.  Hackkit,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation,  in  the  Newton  Thro.  In«:itiilion. 

MVtf  This  most  important  and  very  popular  work,  has  been  thorfiui(lily  revised  (some  part*  bi-injr  entirely 
rewritten),  and  considerably  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  inijM.rt.int  new  matter,  the  rr*ult  of  the  Auttior's 
oontintie*!  laborious  InveRticatkms,  since  the  publication  of  the  firnt  «Nlit iot» ,  aided  by  the  mon-  recent  published 
Criticism*  by  other  distinguished  Biblical  S-h«dar*,  iu  thin  country  and  in  Furope. 

CRUDEX'S  COXDENSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  \ho 

Holy  Scriptures.    By  Alkxaxuek  Cbl-de*     Revised  and  Re-.*diU<d  by  the  Rev.  David  KiMi,  LLD.    Octavo,  doth 

The  principal  variation  from  the  larger  book,  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  /dictionary  (which  ha*  always 
been  an  incumbrance),  the  condensation  of  the  quotation*  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  tln  ir  mo^t  obvious  he:id«, 
which,  while  it  dimiiiLshes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  {jmilly  fairiWnlai  the  finding  of  any  required  passage. 

AVe  have,  in  this  edition  of  Cruden,  the  test  made  better  ;  that  is,  the  present  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Concordance,  by  the  erasure  of  superfluous  references,  the  omission  of  unwecssary  explanation*,  and  the 
contraction  of  quotations,  etc  It  is  better  a*  a  manual,  and  better  adapted  bv  it*  price,  to  the  means  of  many  who 
1  ought  t 


need  and  ought  to  possou  such  a  work,  tlian  the  former  large  and  < 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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IMPORTANT  WOUKS. 


KOTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE.   Condensed  from 

tbe  larger  work.    By  tho  Author,  Joux  Krrro,  P.P.,  author  of  Pictorial  Bitle  ;  Hutnry  ef  Palestine^  Scripture 


Daily  Rmrtxngt,  etc.  Assisted  by  Jt 
One  volume,  ucUvo,  M-  pp  ,  <:,»>tU,  fct 

ThU  Crcuip.cniA  is  designed  to  furnish  a  Pktiosaiit  or  thr  Brmjt,  white  at  the  name  time  It  answers  the  place  of 
a  I '■  >mm»ta«y,  embodying  tbe  products  of  the  best  and  moat  recent  researches  in  biblical  literature,  (n  which  the 
scholars  of  Euro|*e  Ami  America  have  been  engaged.    The  work,  tbe  result  of  immense  labor  and  research.  In,  by 


universal  con-sco* ,  pronounced  tbe  beat  work  of  its  claim  extant.   It  is  not  only  intended  for  mimirtm  and  thmlngiral 


(anon  of 


1.  Bdhjcal  Cwncux. — Embracing  the  HUtory  of  the  Bible  Language*  ; 
and  Peculiarities  of  tbe  Sacred  Book*  ;  Formation  and  HUtory  of  Scripture  Texts. 

2.  Histokv. — 1  "roper  Name*  of  persona  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  promi: 
important  ei 


x.  iil-turt. — rro|*»r  .>imc*  oi  r«T*ons  ;  wograpmcai  raeicne*  oi  prominrn 
iportant  event*  recorded  In  Scripture  ;  Chronology  and  Genealogy  of  Script urt 

entioned  In  Scripture,  no  Ur  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 
4.  ABcajwuxir.— HMMM  and  Custon-.a  of  the  Jew*  and  other  nation*  m 


mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  their 
.,„»,  Military  AOai'*,  Political  Arrangements,  literary,  and  Scientific  INinmita. 
6.  I'htmcal  Sanrst- Script  ur*  Cosrjagony  and  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Meteorology . 

In  addition 


lltion  to  numerous  nattering  notice*  and  review*,  personal  letter*  from  more  than  fifty  of  tk<-  nwirt  dutin 
Ninitcrt  *Md  Laymen  *f  different  rlijum,  dcn*mina!i<mt  in  the  Hmntry  have  been  received,  highly 
ding  this  work  a»  admirably  adapted  to  minister*,  Sabbath-school  teacher*,  head*  of  families,  and  all 


at*. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  I*  a  fai*  specimen  of  individual  letter*  received  from  eoca  of  the  gentlemen 
wh<  we  names  are  given  below  : — 

"  I  have  examined  it  with  special  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.    It  ha*  the  rare  merit  of  being  all  that  it  prnfe-sjaea 

to  be  ;  and  very  few,  I  arj  aure,  who  may  consult  it,  will  deny  that,  in  richness  and  fulness  of  detail,  it  surpass** 
their  expectation,  llauy  minuter*  will  find  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  ;  but  it*  chief  excellence  I*,  that  it  furnishes 
just  the  facilities  wb'.ch  are  needed  by  the  thousand*  in  families  and  Snbbath-schooU  who  are  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  biblical  education.    It  is,  in  itself,  a  library  of  reliable  information." 

W.  B.  Spragne,  D.D.,  Pa*tor  of  Second  Pn -sbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y — J.  J.  Garruthers,  P  P.,  Pastor  of 
Second  I'arj-'a  Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Me  — Joel  Ilawes,  P.P.,  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Ilartfonl,  Ct. — Panic  1  Sharp,  P.P.,  late  I*astor  of  Third  BaptUt  Church,  Boston. — N.  L.  Frothingham,  P.P.,  late 
Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian),  Boston. — I'phra!m  Pcahody ,  p.  I  >, ,  l"nstor  <if  Mcne  (  ha  pel  Con- 
gregational Church  (Unitarian),  Boston. — A.  L  Stone,  I'astor  of  l*ark  Street  Congregational  Church,  lV,»ton. — 

John  S.  Stone,  P.P.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  J.  B.  Watrrbury,  P.P.,  I'astor  of 

Bowdoin  Street  Church  (Congregational),  Boston. — Baron  Stow,  P.P.,  I'astor  of  Rowe  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 
— Thomas  11.  Skinner,  P.P.,  1 'aslor  of  Carmine  Mreet  Presbyterian  thurch,  N.  Y.— ftniurl  M.  Worcester,  P.P. ,  Pastor 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church  (Congregational),  Salem. — Horace  Bushnell,  P.P.,  Pastor  of  Third  Congregational  Church, 
Hartford,  Ct.— Right  Reverend  J  M.  Wainwri^ht,  P.P.,  Trinitv  Church  (P.piscopal),  N.  Y. — Gardner  Spring,  P.I) 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  Chapel,  l're-bvterian  t  hurch,  S.  Y  -W.  T.  PwiKht,  P.  P. ,  Pastor  of  Third  Congregational 
Church,  PortUnd,  Me. — E.  X.  Kirk,  l"as'or  of  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  thurch,  Boston  —Prof  George  Bush, 
author  of  XUes  on  the  Scripture*,  N.  Y. — Howard  Malcoro,  P.P.,  author  of  RiUe  IHctumary,  and  President  of 
Lewisburg  I'nlver.ity — llenrv  J.  Ripley,  P.P.,  author  of  \ in  an  the  Smphim ,  and  Prof,  in  Newton  ~ 
ln..-.V.  Porter,  lTof.  in  Yale  CoUege,  New  Haven,  Ct.-Jared  Sparks,  Edward  Ki 
t  C.  Winthmp,  John  McLean,  Simon  Creenlcnf,  Thoma*  S.  Williams,— and  a 
ter  and  standing  of  the  above,  whose  names  can  not  here  appear. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Arc  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  Intro- 
ductory (  hapten*  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  tbe  Customs  and  Institution*  of 
tho  Hebrew*.    By  Jonx  Krrro,  P.P.    With  upward  of  two  hundred  ntuttratiom.    l^mo.  cloth,  $1.S6. 

full  compendium  of  the  geography  and  history  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  era  mentioned  in 
I  day  j  not  merely  a  dry  record  of  boundaries,  and  the  succession  of  rulers,  but  an 
of  l:fe,  literature,  science,  and  art,  with  the  religious,  political,  and  j 


of  the  Holy  Und^m  all  a«T*.    Tl^escriptiro^^rtiorui  "[^^^^^^^^  ^ 


Whoever  will  read  thin  book  till  he  ha*  possessed  himself  thoroughly  of  its  contents,  will,  we  venture  to  say, 
tho  p.ib!e  with  for  more  intelligence  and  satisfaction  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life. — Puritan  Recorder. 

TVyoud  all  dispute,  this  Ls  the  best  historical  compendium  of  tbe  Holy  Land,  from  the  day*  of  Abraham  to  X) 
•f  the  late  I'asha  of  Egypt,  Mchetnet  Ali. — Edinlntr^h  Review. 

«.  *i '  In  the  numerous  notice*  and  reviews  the  work  has  been  stron  fly  recommended,  a*  not  onl 
adapte  1  to  the  family,  but  also  as  a  text  book  for  Sabbath  and  week-day  $ckoaU. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  ;  Exhibiting  a  Systematic  View  of  that  Scienoc. 
By  turnm  IUxtosot,  P.P.,  of  the  University  of  Halle.    Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  two  elegant  ocUv* 

volume*,  cloth,  $5.  I 

These  volumes  contain  a  statement  of  the  mmrca  of  criticism,  such  as  the  MSR.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament,  the  principal  versions  of  both,  quotation*  frptn-them  in  early  writer*,  parallel*,— every  thing,  in  short, 
is  discussed,  which  properly  belong*  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  comprehending  all  that  erne*  under  the  title  oi 
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